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THE  ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Board  of  Publication  desiring  to  make  a  brief  pnblio  statement  of 
the  various  steps  taken  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  the 
Corpus  Schwenckfeldianomm  submits  the  following  account  without  ai^ 
tempting  to  give  details  of  each  of  the  different  steps.  In  explanation  of 
the  terms  Commitee  and  Board  of  Publication  occurring  in  this  sketch  it 
is  in  place  to  note  that  the  work  was  begun  under  the  Committee  as 
appointed  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Schwenckfelder  Church  and 
has  been  carried  forward  since  1898  by  the  Board  of  Publication  which 
superseded  the  Committee  at  the  adoption  of  the  *Tormula  of  Government" 
in  that  year. 

Jacob  Held  von  Tieffenau,  the  intimate  friend  and  disciple  of  Caspar 
Schwenckfeld ,  records  these  words  in  connection  with  his  loving  and 
sympathetic  account  of  the  dying  hours  of  his  great  teacher:  (Snblic^  gum 
©cfc^IuB  gcfcgnctc  unb  triftctc  cr  uniS  abcr  cin8/  crma^ncte  uni8  be^  bcr  rcincn 
gittlic^cn  SSBa^r^cit/  unb  Ut)  bcm  §@rrcn  S^rifto/  ba^in  cr  un«  wcifete/  gu 
bicibcn/  fcinc  SBuc^er  luurbcn  un8  ^infort  an  feincr  ©tatt  t)crfc^cn/  . . .  (5r 
wire  auc^  be«  gcioiB/  bag  bic  fic^rc/  bic  cr  gcfft^rct/  unb  in  SBiic^ern  ge* 
fc^ricbcn/  bic  abcr  nic^t  fcin/  jonbcm  bc8  ^(Srrcn  C^rifti  toSrc/  auc^  locitcr 
nac^  feincm  lobe  lotntnen  tocrbc/  unb  ®Dtt  bcr  $®rr  werbc  anberc  ertoccfen/ 
bic  fcin  angcfangcn  SBcrdt  fcmcr  foDcn  aui^fil^rcn/  no(^  mc^r  crMircn/  unb 
l^cQcr  an  Xag  bringcn.  Finally  and  in  conclusion  he  blessed  and  exhort- 
ed us  to  abide  in  divine  trutl^,  saying  that  his  writings  would  serve 
us  in  his  stead;  he  felt  full  assurance  that  the  doctrine  taught  in  his 
books  was  not  his  but  that  of  his  divine  Master  and  that  after  his 
death  it  would  be  brought  more  fully  to  light;  God  the  Lord  would  call 
others  who  would  carry  forward  the  work  begun  by  him,  explain  it  more 
fully  and  make  it  more  widely  known.  These  words,  though  answered 
in  part  in  times  past,  find  their  largest  fulfillment  in  the  pages  of  the 
Corpus  Schwenckfeldianomm,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  herewith  ofifered 
to  the  public. 

When  Christopher  Schultz  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Introduction 
to  his  Cathechism  used  the  words :  A  pure  Christian  system  of  the  doctrine 
of  faith  is  among  all  temporal  gifts  and  favors  of  God  the  greatest  and 
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most  important  y  for  without  it  all  other  gifts  of  Ood  would  be  of  little 
benefit  to  our  true  welfare,  he  bnt  voiced  the  profound  sentiment  of 
Sohwenckfeld  himself,  as  indeed  of  all  genuine  adherents  of  his  views, 
as  they  must  be  the  views  of  all  who  have  pledged  their  allegiance  to 
Jesus  Christ 

This  sentiment  found  concrete  expression  in  the  history  of  Schwenck- 
feld  and  his  followers,  in  the  various  editions  of  the  writings  of  Schwenck- 
feld  himself,  in  the  manifested  willingness  to  endure  persecution  for  truth^s 
sake,  in  the  flight  by  night  of  hundreds,  implying  and  involving  the 
abandonment  of  home  and  worldly  possessions  and  the  breaking  ot  all 
the  tender  ties  that  cluster  around  home,  in  the  careful  systematic  training  of 
the  young  in  the  history  and  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  in  the  unceasing 
study  of  doctrinal  and  practical  books  and  the  frequent  reproduction  of 
these  both  in  manuscripts  and  print,  in  the  welcoming  of  all  the  more 
recent  movements  looking  to  the  reissuing  of  the  writings  of  Schwenckfeld. 

It  was  but  a  natural  result  of  the  fostering  of  this  spirit  that  an  ap- 
preciative and  favoring  response  was  given  when  Prof  C.  D.  Hartranft, 
D.  D.,  at  the  time  Professor  of  Church  History  at  the  Hartford  Theologic- 
al Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  August  1884  addressed  the  community 
of  professing  adherents  of  the  doctrines  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld  by  a  cir- 
cular letter  suggesting  and  making  an  appeal  for  the  publication  of  a 
Corpus  Schwenckfeldianorum. 

This  memorable,  epoch-making  letter  said  in  part:  Ought  we  not 
to  commemorate  the  name  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld,  especially  at  this 
day,  when  there  has  been  such  a  marked  restudy  of  his  theology  and 
when  a  far  juster  estimate  of  his  views  and  character  has  been  formed? 
What  have  we  done  to  show  our  veneration  for  his  piety,  our  ad- 
miration for  his  learning,  our  regard  for  him  as  the  originator  of 
a  most  profound  religious  movement,  of  which  you,  brethren,  are  the 
most  direct  representatives,  but  whose  influence  has  reached  into  in- 
numerable channels  of  modem  thought  and  society?  It  is  due  to  our- 
selves to  devise  some  competent  expression  of  our  gratitude  for  the  man, 
who,  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  penetrated  furthest  into  the 
spirit  of  religious  liberty,  who  asserted  its  principles  with  unequivocal 
faithfulness  and  unflinching  courage.  We  who  inherit  the  results  of  these 
principles,  and  whom  God  has  favored  with  so  opposite  a  lot,  cannot 
withhold  our  recognition  of  his  spiritual  greatness ;  nay,  do  we  not  owe 
these  principles  themselves  some  emphatic  reassertion?  The  world  has 
let  Schwenckfeld  sleep  for  over  three  hundred  years,  and  has  never  yet 
done  him  justice.  Shall  his  followers  allow  others  to  be  pioneers  in  the 
work  of  readjustment  and  restoration?  Surely  the  most  befitting  monument 
to  our  fathers  would  be  the  publication  of  their  works  in  full,   those  of 
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Sohwenckfeld  first,  and  then  the  whole  body  of  Schwenckfeldian  literatare 
from  the  Beformation  to  onr  day.  Such  a  Corpus  Schwenckfeldianorum 
should  certainly  not  be  inferior  to  the  noble  editions  of  the  works  of 
Luther,  Melanchthon,  Zwingli  and  Calvin.  You  know  that  Schwenckfeld's 
own  works  exist  in  very  imperfect  form,  the  printed  editions  are  fuU  of 
grave  errors,  while  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  his  writings  still  exists 
in  MSS.  The  same  is  true  concerning  the  productions  of  his  followers. 
Surely  to  bring  this  before  the  world  would  be  a  more  suitable  memorial 
of  the  greatness  of  our  fathers  and  of  our  gratitude  to  God  than  to  raise 
a  shaft;  nor  could  we  make  a  nobler  contribution  to  theological  science 
and  righteous  living. 

This  letter  vivified  by  the  memorable  address  of  Dr.  Hartranft  at  the 
150th  anniversary,  September  24,  1884,  of  the  landing  of  the  Schwenck- 
folders  in  Bennsylvania  led  to  the  appointment  of  Joshua  Schultz,  Howard 
W.  Eriebel,  William  S.  Anders,  George  E.  Meschter  and  Samuel  E.  An- 
ders as  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  advisability  and  ne- 
cessity of  republishing  the  writings  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld.  On  October 
15,  1892  Oscar  S.  Eriebel  succeeded  Joshua  Schultz  deceased,  on  May  18, 
1907  Charles  S.  Anders  succeeded  William  S.  Anders  deceased;  and  on 
July  27,  1907  Edwin  E.  Schultz,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Howard  W.  Eriebel. 

Within  two  weeks  after  and  in  view  of  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
mittee the  Honorable  C.Heydrick  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  v^ote  the  following  words : 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  the  fact  or  not  but  I  have  been  quietly 
laboring  for  several  years  to  bring  about  exactly  what  has  taken  place. 
I  comprehended  that  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  presentation  not  only  of 
the  doctrines  taught  by  Caspar  Sohwenckfeld  —  which  indeed  could  be  made 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Society  —  but  of  the  causes  which  produced  that 
phase  of  the  Reformation  of  which  Schwenckfeld  was  such  a  conspicious 
exponent,  we  must  secure  the  services  of  a  ripe  scholar  and  theologian 
and  one  who  would  have  ample  time  for  exhaustive  research  and  also 
have  access  to  great  libraries  and  who  should  withal  be  a  German 
scholar;  in  addition  to  this  it  seemed  desirable  that  he  should  be  to 
some  extent  in  sympathy  with  the  Schwenckfelders  in  order  that  his  work 
should  be  a  labor  of  love  and  I  confess  moreover  that  I  felt  a  little  pride 
in  having  the  work  done  by  one  of  our  own  people.  But  where  should  the 
man  be  found  who  should  possess  all  these  qualifications?  I  cast  about 
in  various  directions  for  the  man  but  nowhere  found  one  whom  I  cared 
to  approach  on  the  subject  until  about  two  years  ago.  I  was  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Doctor  Hartranft,  but  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  he 
was  of  Schwenckfelder  stock,  except  such  as  his  name  furnishes,  bat 
against  that  was  the  fact  that  his  name  did  not  appear  in  the  'Genealogy'. 
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In  an  interview  with  Governor  Hartranft  abont  two  years  ago,  I  learned 
that  the  Doctor  was  of  Schwenckfelder  stock  and  then  immediately  in- 
stituted inquiries  about  him  which  elicited  the  information  that  he  possessed 
all  the  desired  qualifications.  This  information  did  not  come  from  the 
Governor  but  from  gentlemen  who  were  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
partiality  and  who  were  competent  judges  in  the  premises.  Having 
learned  so  much  I  opened  a  correspondence  with  him  with  the  design  of 
getting  him  interested  in  the  subject  and  of  securing  his  willingness  to 
undertake  the  work  if  he  should  be  invited  thereto  by  the  proper 
authorities. 

The  Committee  as  appointed  at  the  Fall  Conference  of  the  Schwenck- 
felder Church  met,  organized,  went  to  work,  carried  on  negotiations  with 
Dr.  Hartranft  resulting  on  the  sixteenth  of  March  1885  in  a  contract 
entered  into  between  the  Committee  of  the  one  part  and  Doctor  Hartranft 
as  editor  of  the  other  part  in  which  among  other  items  the  editor's 
duties  were  defined  as  follows:  The  duties  of  the  editor  shall  be  to  proceed 
to  Germany  on  or  about  the  said  first  day  of  May  next  ensuing  the  date 
hereof,  and  visit  all  such  public  and  private  libraries,  places  and  families, 
where  any  of  the  works  of  Schwenckfeld  and  co-laborers  or  followers  may 
be  found  and  to  prepare  a  faithful  edition  of  the  same  for  publication; 
to  give  his  whole  time  and  unremitting  labor  and  attention  to  the 
contemplated  work;  to  acquaint  himself  as  early  as  possible  with  the 
quantity  of  material  and  map  out  the  whole  scheme  of  publication;  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  volumes ;  to  prepare  a  prospectus  in 
the  form  of  a  dummy  volume,  giving  specimens  of  letter  press  and 
critical  text,  showing  the  method  and  mechanical  execution  of  the  proposed 
work,  etc. 

Doctor  Hartranft  in  due  time  entered  faithfully  on  bis  work  as  editor 
and  labored  assiduously,  but  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  the  time  covered 
by  the  contract,  the  Committee  felt  under  obligation  to  recall  him,  the 
prospect  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  undertaking  not  being 
encouraging  enough  to  warrant  a  renewal  of  the  contract  and  continuance 
of  the  work  as  carried  on  during  that  year. 

A  period  of  negotiations,  experiments,  trials,  disappointments,  uncer- 
tainty, and  quickening  of  spirit  followed.  It  was  during  this  interval  that 
the  Committee  invited  advance  subscriptions  to  the  contemplated  publi- 
cation by  issuing  a  prospectus  of  the  Corpus  Schwenckfeldianorum  in 
which  the  following  were  given  as  reasons  for  attempting  the  publication:  — 

1.  The  increasing  estimate  put  upon  Schwenckfeld  by  the  students 
of  the  movement 

2.  The  older  editions  of  such  works  as  were  published  separately 
from  1523  to  1602  and  even  the  folios  of  1564—1570,  have  become  very 
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scarce;  bnt  besides  these,  nearly  one  half  of  the  MSS  and  that  half  not 
the  least  weighty,  has  never  seen  the  light. 

3.  The  material  presents  another  principle  of  the  many  sided 
Reformation  in  the  16th  century;  by  its  earlier  advocates  this  was  called 
the  Middle  Way;  it  insisted  on  a  new  birth,  and  a  reformation  of  morals, 
as  preparatory  to  the  reconstmction  of  dogma;  the  restatement  and  devel- 
opment of  doctrine  was  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  regenerated  and  sancti- 
fied life  in  Christ  under  the  Holy  Ghost.  More  emphasis  was  put  upon 
the  direct  reign  of  the  Spirit  than  on  the  formal  principle  of  the  Script- 
ures, though  by  no  means  to  any  neglect  of  the  latter. 

4.  The  personal  connection  of  Schwenckfeld  with  every  enunent  leader 
in  all  the  other  forms  of  Reformation — Lutheran,  Swiss,  Strassburg, 
Anabaptist,  socalled  Hoffmanite,  etc.  —  with  all  these,  not  only  in  their 
first,  but  also  in  their  second  generation  and  stage — his  journeys,  necessi- 
tated by  persecution  and  exile,  which  brought  him  to  all  the  chief  centers 
of  literary  and  religious  activity,  and  especially  to  the  southern  imperial 
cities;  his  high  birth  which  enabled  him  to  exert  a  striking  influence 
upon  princes  and  nobles — all  these  points  combine  to  give  unmistakable 
worth  to  his  voluminous  correspondence.  Such  letters  must  have  in  them 
storehouses  of  facts;  and  yet  these  have  been  practically  unused  in  the 
histories. 

5.  In  our  age  of  correct  historical  study  the  denomination  of  Schwenck- 
felders  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  the  profoundest 
theologian  that  Silesia,  fertile  in  great  minds,  has  produced;  and  to  set 
before  the  world  those  Christian  principles  which  made  their  exponent 
confessedly  solitary  among  his  contemporaries.  The  spirit  of  persecution 
certainly  has  passed  away,  for  the  churches,  which  once  exiled  Schwenck- 
feld and  burned  his  books  now  erect  statues  to  his  fellow-countryman 
Schleiermacher  who  differed  far  more  widely  than  he  from  their  con- 
fessional standards. 

6.  Such  a  work  will  contribute  material  to  the  history  of  culture  in 
the  Reformation  period.  The  inner  and  outer  life  of  the  many  circles 
high  and  low,  in  which  he  moved,  scattered  too  over  so  many  regions, 
make  his  correspondence  a  not  inconsiderable  field  for  this  new  science. 

7.  These  works  are  of  scarcely  less  consequence  not  only  for  the 
history  of  literature,  but  also  for  German  philology.  Next  to  Luther  there 
is  no  more  eminent  master  and  former  of  German  style  than  Schwenck- 
feld; for  outside  of  Luther^s  books,  none  were  read  with  more  avidity, 
certainly  none  more  sedulously  than  Schwenckfeld's.  In  spite  of  ban  and 
flame,  they  streamed  from  the  press,  or  were  multiplied  in  MSS;  and 
they  nourished  and  moulded  a  quality  of  intellectual  as  well  as  spiritual 
strength  in  circles  of  the  nobility,  of  the  citizen  classes,  and  of  the  farming 
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eommnnitieSy  which  has  its  counterpart  only  in  the  mental  and  moral  yigor 
of  Puritanism. 

8.  For  the  history  of  doctrine,  Schwenckfeld's  teachings  in  Christo* 
logy,  Soteriology  and  Ecclesiologyy  are  prominent  featores  of  the  Refor- 
mation discnssions. 

9.  In  Schwenekfeld  we  find  the  source  of  many  characteristics  of 
modem  Protestantism;  the  function  of  the  laity  in  the  ehnrch,  the  right 
of  representation,  the  freedom  of  conscience,  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  the  ecclesiola  in  ecclesia,  and  many  another  principle  that  is  now  potent 
in  all  branches  of  Christendom,  had  their  strongest  champion  in  him,  in  the 
days  when  these  were  heretical  principles  and  when  their  assertion  was  at  the 
peril  of  life;  there  is  scarcely  a  religious  school,  whether  eyangelical, 
pietistic,  or  liberal,  that  has  not  drawn  some  formative  impulse  from  him, 
through  a  hitherto  unobserred  absorption. 

The  net  result  of  the  circulation  of  this  prospectus,  though  not  as 
encouraging  as  had  been  hoped  for,  did  not  dishearten  either  the  Committee 
or  the  editor,  and  plans  were  taken  into  consideration  looking  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  under  a  method,  which  though  not  satisfactory, 
seemed  feasible,  providing  for  the  editor's  residence  abroad  during  only 
three  months  of  the  year  instead  of  having  him  devote  all  his  time  to 
the  project  While  prospects  were  gradually  brightening  and  this  method 
seemed  about  to  be  realized  a  new  and  unexpected  trilemma  presented  itself. 

A  proposition  was  made  to  Doctor  Hartranfl  the  editor  early  in  1888 
to  assume  a  new  and  responsible  position  which  would  have  involved  the 
severance  of  his  connection  with  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  the 
assumption  of  new,  varied  and  arduous  duties  that  would  have  curtailed 
very  seriously  his  available  time  for  editorial  research  and  in  all  proba- 
bility necessitated  his  withdrawal  from  the  labors  on  the  Corpus.  This 
meant  for  the  Committee  one  of  three  things:  — 

1.  The  selection  of  a  new  editor — a  proposition  which  the  Committee 
could  not  entertain. 

2.  The  abandonment  of  the  project  —  a  step  that  seemed  to  the 
Committee  both  inopportune  and  inappropriate. 

3.  The  raising  of  a  guarantee  fund,  named  by  the  editor  and  consid- 
ered by  him  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  assume  the  editorship  on  the 
babis  of  devoting  all  his  time  to  the  editorial  work.  The  matter  was 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  a  letter  dated  March  13,  1888  in  which  Dr.  Hart- 
ranft  stated  that  he  would  have  to  come  to  a  decision  of  the  question 
within  a  very  limited  time. 

The  Committee  went  vigorously  to  work  and  by  April  4,  1888  had 
secured  pledges  sufficient  to  make  it  possible  to  engage  the  editor  on  the 
basis  of  full  editorship  by  residence  abroad  and  communications  to  that 
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effect  were  sent  to  Dr.  Hartranft,  who  had  in  the  meantinie  tendered 
his  withdrawal  from  the  Seminary  leaving  to  the  Lord's  dedsion 
what  his  future  work  should  be.  The  proposed  withdrawal  of 
Dr.  Hartranft  from  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  created  a 
tremendous  revulsion.  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson  of  sainted  memory 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Seminary,  April  7,  from  which  the 
following  words  are  quoted:  Tou  request  me  to  give  the  tenor  of  sentiment 
and  the  resnlt  of  a  conference  held  in  Hosmer  HaU,  Monday,  the  2nd 

instant. In  its  composition  the  Conference  represented  the  Clergy 

and  Laity,  the  Pastoral  Union,  the  Trustees,  the  Staff  of  Instruction,  the 
oldest  living  graduates  as  well  as  recent  Alumni.  The  time  spent  which 
continued  for  nearly  three  hours  allowed  each  gentlemen  present,  including 
the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Webb  of  Boston,  to  express  himself  fully. 
The  remarks  made  took  a  wide  range  and  touched  upon  all  the  leading 
relations  and  interests  of  the  Seminary.  Entire  harmony  of  views  prevailed 
and  the  result  was  a  complete  unanimity  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  Dr.  Hartranft  remain  connected  with  the  institution. 
A  grave  responsibility  was  thus  put  upon  Dr.  Hartranft  with  which  he 
wrestled  hard  and  conscientiously.  By  April  7  he  was  ready  to  report 
to  the  Committee  that  he  had  consented  to  assume  the  Presidency  of  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary  subject  to  the  following  among  other  stipu- 
lations: a  distinct  understanding  and  recognition  of  his  obligation  to  the 
Committee  and  the  church  represented  by  them  and  also  the  privilege  of 
absence  for  as  many  years,  not  consecutive,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  work.  This  was  followed  by  an  official  communication  from 
the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  to  the  Committee,  dated  April  12, 
explaining  the  situation  and  containing  these  words:  We  ask  you  then,  as 
friends  of  Christ,  and  his  kingdom,  to  make  such  consideration  of  our 
case  as  shall  save  our  beloved  Seminary  from  disaster,  and  make  it 
possible  and  easy  for  him  to  remain  and  tide  us  over  the  present  crisis, 
even  though  this  should  delay  somewhat  the  great  work  you  have  under* 
taken.  Your  work  and  ours  are  one;  and  we  trust  that  neither  may  be 
sacrificed  but  that  some  way  may  be  devised  by  which  both  may  move 
together  to  frill  success. 

The  Committee  took  into  consideration  the  serious  situation  thus 
precipitated  upon  them  and  recognizing  in  the  successive  steps  of  the 
negotiations  the  ruling  and  gnidance  of  an  all-wise  Providence  agreed 
to  a  modification  of  their  stipulations  with  Dr.  Hartranft,  embodying  the 
conditions  asked  for  and  promised  by  the  authorities  of  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary.  The  pleasant  and  intimate  relationship  in  this 
undertaking  between  the  Committee  and  the  Church  they  represent  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  friends  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  on  the 
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other  thus  provideiitially  brought  about  has  contiuued  unbroken  ever  since 
and  has  made  the  issue  of  the  Corpus  at  this  time  a  possibility. 

In  June,  1888,  formal  articles  of  agreement  were  entered  into  between 
the  Committee  and  Dr.  Hartranft  as  editor.  The  preamble  of  this  contract 
states  the  reasons  or  motives  for  the  undertaking  in  the  following  words: 
Whereas,  the  said  Society  of  Schwenckfelders  has  been  moyed  to  undertake 
the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  writings  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld 
and  Valentine  Crautwald  as  well  by  the  considerations  set  forth  in  the 
Prospectus  of  a  proposed  Corpus  Schwenckfeldianorum  hereto  attached, 
as  by  a  desire  to  make  a  thankoffering  unto  Almighty  God  for  the  mul- 
titude of  tender  mercies  bestowed  upon  their  fathers  and  upon  themselves; 
to  leave  a  legacy  to  coming  generations  to  incite  men  to  like  fidelity  to 
Christ  and  truth  and  to  obey  the  great  command.  Go,  teach,  by  the  hope 
that  such  publication  may  be  an  aid  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
Thy  Sangdom  come,  and  by  circumstances  which  they  interpret  to  be  the 
leading  of  divine  providence.  And  whereas,  the  said  Dr.  Hartranft  in- 
fluenced by  like  considerations  has  offered  to  devote  his  time  and  talents 
BO  far  as  needful  to  the  collection  of  the  said  writings  and  editing  and 
superintending  the  printing  and  publication  thereof  etc. 

The  duties  of  the  editor  are  thus  defined  in  the  same  contract.  That 
he  will  make  diligent  search  in  public  and  private  libraries  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe  for  and  collect  the  said  writings  of  Caspar  Schwenck- 
feld and  Valentine  Crautwald,  whether  heretofore  published  or  yet  un- 
published and  also  letters  to  them  or  that  make  mention  of  them,  that  he 
will  to  the  best  of  his  skill,  learning  and  ability  collate,  edit  and  prepare 
the  said  writings  for  publication;  furnish  all  necessary  manuscript  or  other 
copies  thereof  for  the  printers,  read  the  printer^s  proof,  supervise  the  print- 
ing and  binding  and  use  all  reasonable  means  and  effort  to  attain  fulness, 
completeness  and  accuracy  in  the  collection  and  editing  of  the  said  writ- 
ings and  good  workmanship  in  the  printing,  and  binding  and  generally 
do  and  perform  such  work  as  shall  be  necessary  in  the  preparation  for 
publication  of  such  edition  etc. ;  that  he  will  prepare  a  history  in  English 
of  the  Beformation  by  the  Middle  way  and  supervise  the  same  for  publi- 
cation. 

A  rehearsal  at  length  and  in  detail  of  the  annals  of  the  work  on  the 
Corpus  would  be  both  uninteresting  and  unprofitable  and  will  be  omitted. 
It  may  not  he  amiss,  however,  to  record  in  this  connection  the  following 
Besolution  adopted  unanimously  May  21,  1906  by  a  rising  vote  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Spring  General  Conference  of  the  Schwenckfelder  Church: 
Eesolved,  that  we  hereby  express  public  acknowledgment  of  the  invaluable 
services,  impetus  and  inspiration,  Dn  Hartranft  has  given  to  this  colossal 
undertaking  from  its  very  inception  to  the  present,  realizing  that  without 
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his  yiyifying  inflnence  the  project  would  never  have  been  conceiyed,  entered 
upon,  carried  forward  or  made  to  yield  tangible  results  as  we  have  them 
to-day.  By  way  of  explanation  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  advance  sheets 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Corpus  were  laid  by  the  Board  of  Publication 
before  the  General  Conference  as  part  of  their  semi-annual  report. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  and  are  hereby  most  gratefully  tendered 
to  the  imperial  German  government,  to  the  hundreds  of  library  authorities, 
to  the  friends  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  to  the  host  of  private 
individuals  and  in  general  to  all  who  by  word  of  counsel,  advancement 
of  money,  loans  of  sources  of  information  and  in  many  other  ways  have 
aided  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  prosecution  of  the  undertaking.  The 
Board  fully  realizes  that  by  itself  without  the  generous  support  offered 
and  given  so  disinterestedly  by  those  of  a  kindred  religious  faith,  the 
Schwenckfelder  Church  could  not  have  carried  forward  this  work. 

In  conclusion  we  may  quote  the  words  the  Board  adopted  at  a  meeting 
held  August  22,  1905:  Resolved,  that  we  commend  this  undertaking  to 
all  who  have  an  abiding  interest  in  sound  American  scholarship,  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  among 
men,  in  the  solution  of  the  vital  questions  giving  concern  to  society  to- 
day, as  one  worthy  of  their  deepest  interest  and  heartiest  support,  believ- 
ing with  Dr.  Hartranft  that  the  beginning  of  the  restoration  is  not  only 
to  assist  but  to  upbuild  the  conviction  that  Christ^s  view  of  God  and  the 
universe,  of  man  and  the  world  is  the  true  one,  and  fully  convinced  that 
a  thorough  study  of  Schwenckfeld  and  what  he  stood  for  will  he  an  inval- 
uable contribution  to  the  promotion  of  such  conviction. 

The  Board  of  Publication. 

Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  August  7,  1907. 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 

ThoBe  who  accepted  the  general  tenets  of  the  Middle  Way  have  always 
tenaciously  preserved  their  genealogical,  statistical  and  theological 
records  so  far  as  was  possible  under  the  seyere  trials  of  an  inhibited  press 
and  of  confiscation.  Mnch  of  the  historical  material  especially  has  been 
lost  through  the  continuous  persecutions  to  which  the  adherents  of  Schwenck- 
feld  had  been  subjected. 

From  1523  to  1562  indusiye,  the  year  after  Schwenckfeld's  death, 
there  were  published  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  of  his  tractates, 
mostly  in  quarto  form.  The  year  1547  was  the  most  fertile  af  all.  A 
considerable  number  of  writings  however  remained  in  manuscript  circular 
tion.  The  catalogue  of  his  printed  books  edited  by  Johann  Adam  Eyff- 
lUnder  (Ifalicus)  1561,  and  a  second  edition  in  1595,  is  not  wholly  com- 
plete, although  of  greatest  weight  in  tracing  the  titles.  After  Schwenck* 
feld^s  death  his  friends  combined  in  issuing  the  folios  printed  by  Sigis- 
mund  Feyerabend  of  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1564—1570.  Their  intention  of 
publishing  his  complete  works  however  was  not  fulfilled.  This  edition 
reached  only  the  four  folios.  New  reprints  and  editions  in  quarto  and 
smaller  forms  appeared  at  intervals  from  1584  onwards,  mainly  under  the 
direction  of  Daniel  Sadermann.  From  1819  to  1846  there  were  issued 
certain  tractates  of  Schwenckfeld  at  AUentown,  Pennsylvania.  In  1859  a 
committee  of  the  Schwenckfelders  published  Ftlnf  Abhandlungen  printed 
at  Skippackville ,  Pennsylvania  in  modernized  orthography  and  in  large 
octavo.  In  the  above  summary  it  has  not  been  our  purpose  to  present  a 
complete  bibliography  either  of  the  collective  or  the  single  publications 
but  rather  to  exhibit  the  proof  that  the  Schwenckfelders  had  an  innate 
desire  to  put  their  literature  into  a  permanent  form.  They  have  always 
been  convinced  with  their  founder  that  the  press  is  a  medium  of  highest 
efficiency  for  the  promotion  of  light,  liberty  and  faith.  It  was  therefore 
no  surprise  to  find  the  most  cordial  and  zealous  reception  accorded  to  the 
present  scheme  of  a  monumental  edition  which  should  begin  with  the 
complete  works  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld  von  Ossig,  and  thereafter,  if 
possible,  to  include  the  chief  authors  who  advocated  the  Middle  Way. 
Such   men  as    Valentine  Crautwald,   Fabian   Eckel,   Johann   Sigismund 
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Werner,  Michael  Hiller,  Friedrich  von  Heydeck,  Oeorg  von  Poleiui,  Er- 
hard  yon  QneisB,  Alexander  Bemer,  Johann  Bader,  BonifaciuB  Wolfahrt, 
Adam  Renssner,  Bemhard  Herxheimer,  Samnel  Eisenmenger ,  Theophilaa 
Agricola  and  numerous  others  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  in  obliyioni 
all  the  more  since  these  writings  have  the  confessor's  merit;  they  hare 
undergone  the  baptism  of  fire  and  blood  and  starvation  and  confiscation; 
they  are  a  mighty  testimony  to  the  moral  dignity  and  greatness  of  the 
Middle  Way  and  to  the  loyalty  of  its  adherents,  not  a  few  of  whom 
suffered  actual  martyrdom. 

Since  the  biography  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld  is  to  be  written  later, 
as  part  of  the  history  of  the  Middle  Way,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
indicate  some  chief  features  of  his  life.  We  must  maintain  the  year  of 
his  birth  to  have  been  1490  and  not  1489.  His  family  was  of  the  most 
ancient  nobility,  reaching  back  in  all  probability  to  the  beginning  of  the 
German  colonization  in  Silesia  and  the  Mongolian  conflicts.  After  prelim- 
inary studies  he  frequented  various  universities,  pursuing  the  liberal  arts 
course  and  certain  studies  in  both  kinds  of  law  and,  at  a  somewhat  later 
date,  theology  also.  Although  he  would  naturally  have  the  experience  of 
a  soldier,  he  adopted  the  civil  life  and  served  at  the  courts  of  Carl  I  of 
Mttnsterberg-Oels  and  then  of  Oeorg  I  of  Biieg  and  finally  of  Friedrich  11 
of  Liegnitz.  In  1518  Schwenckfeld  was  spiritually  awakened.  It  was  a 
profound  and  lasting  change  after  a  most  serious  struggle  with  himself. 
The  conversion  bore  immediate  fruit  in  a  burning  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  because  there  had  been  not  only  a  revolution  in  his  own 
nature  but  a  revolt  against  the  system  of  tradition  and  externality  as 
centred  in  Rome.  These  two  spiritual  incidents  were  closely  related.  For 
him  henceforth  the  Scriptures  alone  were  the  sufficient  authority  both  for 
his  own  education  and  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Church.  That  his 
zeal  might  be  according  to  knowledge  he  addressed  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  records  as  well  as  to  the  Greek  language,  and  later  to  the 
Hebrew.  He  also  had  a  wide  reading  in  patrology  and  scholasticism 
together  with  all  the  new  literature.  The  death  of  his  father  constrained  him 
to  look  after  his  estates.  An  affection  of  his  hearing,  and  most  of  all 
the  serious  view  of  life  which  the  Reformation  had  instigated  in  him,  led 
him  to  withdraw  formally  from  the  court  that  he  might  give  himself  more 
exclusively  to  the  pursuit  and  dissemination  of  the  truth  he  now  loved. 
The  clerical  life  compelled  him  to  consider  its  claim,  but  he  decided  that 
he  could  serve  the  movement  better  as  a  layman,  and  such  he  remained. 
He  entered  upon  the  evangelical  service  with  apostolic  fervor  in  all  phases 
of  activity,  in  speech,  in  preaching,  in  correspondence,  in  touring  and 
conference.  This  is  one  of  the  emphatic  stages  of  his  life  that  shall  receive 
a  befitting  elaboration.    His   chief  themes  were  Christ  as  the  sufficient 
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Sayior,  the  All  in  All,  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  sopreme  author- 
ity of  the  Scriptures,  indiYidnalism,  education  and  the  successive  points 
which  are  designated  a  fe\^  pages  below.  He  became  a  man  of  immense 
and  foremost  influence  in  the  Reformation  of  Silesia.  He  had  wanted  Hess 
to  be  the  leader,  bat  unconsciously  became  such  himself,  because  he  sought 
only  the  glory  of  his  Master  and  was  serving  no  personal  ambition.  In 
no  sense  can  he  be  spoken  of  as  an  autodidact,  for  all  his  preliminary 
studies  were  in  universities  and  his  later  ones  under  the  direction  of  most 
competent  scholars,  involving  also  a  revisit  to  Wittenberg  that  he  might 
attend  the  lectures  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  possibly  others.  That 
he  built  upon  these  studies  privately  is  true  but  not  reprehensible  nor 
narrowing.  He  must  be  considered  one  of  the  broadest  and  most  far- 
sighted  men  of  his  time.  It  must  be  remarked  that  Schwenckfeld  did  his 
own  thinking  and  acknowledged  no  man  as  his  master.  With  the  highest 
regard  for  all  who  had  opened  up  the  paths  of  righteousness  and  frater- 
nity, and  eminently  for  Luther,  he  did  not  submerge  himself  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  weighty  personages  of  his  day;  the  signs  of  his 
independence  manifested  themselves  at  once.  Schwenckfeld  conceived 
the  notable  plan  of  a  diocesan  reform.  He  suggested  the  separation  of 
the  bishopric  of  Breslau  from  Rome,  and  its  remodeling  through  the  Script- 
ures alone.  By  this  he  hoped  that  the  regeneration  of  the  Silesian  Church 
might  be  quietly  eflected.  The  proposal  however  failed  to  win  the  appro- 
bation of  Jacob  von  Salza,  the  then  incumbent.  Upon  the  failure  of  this 
project  he  desired  the  reformation  of  the  Herzogtum  of  Liegnitz  with  Brieg, 
Wohlau  and  Lttben,  for  which  the  State  guaranteed  free  play.  The  inno- 
vations were  to  be  on  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures  and  wholly  by  scriptural 
methods.  This  was  a  complete  success;  the  scheme  of  religious  liberty 
was  also  adopted  by  the  Herzogtum  of  Pmssia  when  that  State  was  organ- 
ized. These  few  facts  among  a  hundred  others  are  sufficient  to  over- 
throw a  criticism  which  denies  him  a  sense  for  organization  or  for  religious 
institution  and  worship  on  any  large  scale.  A  statesman  of  twelve  years 
of  official  life  without  a  sense  for  the  statutable  and  institutional  indeed  I 
When  the  Lord^s  table,  that  should  have  been  the  symbol  of  closest 
fellowship,  began  to  be  a  subject  of  controversy,  Schwenckfeld  struck  out 
his  own  path.  He  approached  the  current  doctrines  of  transubstantiation, 
impanation  and  consubstantiation  from  the  question  whether  Judas  could 
have  actually  eaten  the  body  and  drunk  the  blood  of  his  Lord.  That  was 
enough  to  demonstrate  to  him  the  vulnerability  of  these  realistic,  Caper- 
naitic  interpretations.  This  and  not  personal  revelations  nor  the  exposition 
of  the  sacramental  phrases  was  the  true  starting  point  of  his  explanation 
of  the  institution  as  setting  forth  a  spiritual  and  a  memorial  participation 
in  Christ    It  must  be  remembered  that  Luther  had  hardly  reached  any 
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constractiyQ  finality,  his  own  system  was  not  as  yet  completely  fonned; 
a  great  deal  of  it  was  traditional;  nor  was  it  much  better  with  Melanch- 
thon^s  loci  communes.  Schwenckfeld  has  as  much  right  to  be  considered 
original  in  the  points  of  agreement  in  the  faith  as  had  any  other  of  the 
leaders.  He  did  not  accept  these  as  tradition  or  because  ecumenical  coun- 
cils had  defined  them;  he  thought  them  out  for  himself  and  tried  to  live 
by  them  experimentally.  He  is  entitled  to  just  as  much  recognition  for 
his  support  of  these  conclusions  of  the  Christian  faith  as  was  Luther  or 
Melanchthon  or  Zwingli  or  Calvin,  and  he  defended  them  as  vigorously  as 
they.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  orthodox  and  the  state- 
churchmen  have  allowed  themselves  to  underestimate  him  by  bringing 
him  under  the  shadow  of  their  own  narrow  and  arbitrary  standards.  As 
the  confiict  widened  the  Liegnitzers  proposed  a  Stillstand  until  such  time 
as  an  agreement  might  be  reached  by  a  legitimate  convocation  of  all  the 
advocates  of  the  Reformation.  This  was  a  wise  anticipation  of  the  Marburg 
coUocjuy  in  1529;  and  yet  a  deal  more  significant,  because  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Church  was  guarded;  the  State  was  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Moreover  every  shade  of  opinion  was  to  have  an  equal  right  of 
representation  and  discussion.  The  unnatural  and  rancorous  divisions  of 
the  evangelical  parties  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  this 
policy,  for  it  would  have  compelled  mutuality  and  the  practice  of  religious 
liberty.  But  all  the  invited  rejected  it,  preachers  and  magistrates  alike,  and 
so  they  made  the  cleavage  permanent  and  the  union  of  Church  and  State 
was  ratified;  the  exigencies  of  politics  henceforth  determined  the  course 
of  the  new  faith,  external  and  internal.  From  the  elaboration  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Sacraments  Schwenckfeld  advanced  to  the  tenet  of  the  real 
course  of  the  Word  of  God.  Meanwhile  Ferdinand,  the  Habsburger,  had 
attained  the  sovereignty  over  Silesia.  The  land  foolishly  cast  itself  into 
the  ogre's  arms.  All  shades  of  belief  soon  had  cause  to  deplore  the  national 
folly,  for  the  era  of  intolerance  and  violence  set  up  its  calendar.  Oeco- 
lampadius  had  published  Schwenckfeld's  book  on  the  Course  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  Zwingli  had  issued  another  treatise  of  the  Silesian  which 
explained  the  Lord's  Supper.  Through  the  treacherous  bishop  of  Vienna, 
Johann  Faber,  Ferdinand's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  author;  the  royal 
disapprobation  was  conveyed  to  Friedrich,  upon  which  Schwenckfeld  wrote 
the  noble  apology  that  Capito  afterwards  printed  at  Strassburg.  Recogniz- 
ing his  prince's  difficulty  Schwenckfeld  withdrew  into  voluntary  exile, 
but  furnished  with  a  letter  of  safe  conduct.  This  was  early  in  1529.  The 
Herzog  eventually,  and  particularly  under  the  persuasion  of  the  Markgraf 
Georg  of  Brandenburg,  felt  that  he  could  not  maintain  his  political  inde- 
pendence if  he  did  not  join  himself  to  the  Lutheran  combination.  Those 
of  his  subjects  who  continued  to   support  the  Middle  Way,  and  their 
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number  was  incredible,  remained  in  their  freedom  for  many  yean  under 
the  quiet  toleration  of  this  prince.  The  enthusiastio  councilor  of  Albr^chty 
Friedrich  von  Heydeck  vigorously  colonized  the  faith  in  Prussia  with  the 
approbation  of  Herzog  Albrecht  and  Bishop  Oteorg  von  Polenz. 

Schweuckfeld  found  his  pilgrim  home  in  the  imperial  cities.  He  first 
settled  in  Strassburg.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  all  the  external 
incidents  of  his  career  in  South  Germany;  there  were  but  few  cities  that 
he  did  not  visit  in  fulfillment  of  his  mission  as  a  lay  evangelist  Augs- 
burg and  Ulm  were  also  favorite  centres.  The  intolerance  of  men  like 
Bacer,  Brenz,  Blarer,  Frecht  hounded  at  his  heels  eyerywhere.  The  hay- 
ings of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  although  remote,  were  not  lacking,  but 
often  sounded  out  wamingly  and  ominously  in  the  stillness.  He  had 
frequently  to  seek  quiet  in  the  manor-houses  of  friendly  nobles,  great 
numbers  of  whom  espoused  his  cause,  and  when  the  stress  of  pursuit 
became  too  severe,  he  took  refuge  in  the  solitude  of  caves.  The  colloquy 
at  Tubingen  in  1535  failed  to  bring  an  enduring  peace,  nor  was  the  agree- 
ment with  Frecht  at  Ulm  of  any  permanence.  So  long  as  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  clergy  refused  to  recognize  religious  liberty,  there  could 
be  no  hope  of  abiding  tranquillity.  The  main  points  in  the  dispute 
were:  religious  liberty,  the  doctrine  of  the  Word,  the  Sacraments,  the 
function  of  the  means  of  grace,  the  natural  Sonship  of  Christ,  the  whole- 
ness of  Christ,  the  development  of  Christ's  humanity  and  kindred  christo- 
logical  subjects.  Schwenckfeld's  actiyity  was  augmented  rather  than 
diminished  by  his  exile.  He  now  resorted  to  the  press  and  rapidly  issued 
treatise  after  treatise  in  spite  of  all  prohibitions.  The  manuscripts  of 
his  works  were  copied  and  recopied  and  circulated  far  and  wide.  He 
discussed  such  topics  as  the  education  of  the  conscience  and  the  essence 
of  a  practical  Christian  life.  He  issued  devotional  literature  of  his  own 
and  edited  devotional  classics.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  and  a  considerable  portion  of  a  postil.  He  also  penned  many 
apologetic  works  in  defence  of  his  vocation  or  of  elements  in  his  teaching. 
He  prepared  a  number  of  catechetical  works  on  various  subjects.  He 
enlarged  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  states  of  Christ,  his  wholeness  or  the 
one  undivided  Christ,  his  glorification;  and  again  defended  these  tenets 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Creaturists,  the  ubiquitarians  and  the  antitrini' 
tarians.  He  was  equally  strenuous  in  opposing  some  extreme  principles 
of  the  Anabaptistic  schools.  The  amount  of  personal  abuse  heaped  upon 
him  is  incredible  and  descends  to  the  lowest  levels  of  scurrility.  He 
treated  his  antagonists  with  rare  grace  and  courtesy;  one  only  kindled 
his  ire  beyond  the  bounds  of  gentleness ;  bat  the  indignation  was  righteous 
and  well  deserved.  A  critic  has  regarded  this  reserve  of  Christian  temper 
as  artificial;  if  that  be  the  case  then  Schwenckfeld's  conduct  savored  of 
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insincerity  and  affectation.  DonbtlesB  it  did  require  no  little  grace  to 
reprcBB  his  tense  powers  of  indignation  and  his  natural  sensitireness.  It 
was  indeed  high  art  to  be  calm  under  the  abusive  enormities  of  the  theo- 
logians. As  a  nobleman  trained  in  the  Silesian  school  of  honor  these 
iiyuria  might  have  been  otherwise  settled ;  it  did  require  some  constrained 
skill  to  handle  quietly  such  yituperatiye  scolds;  that  he  did  it  with  ad- 
mirable dignity,  his  critics  must  confess.  Any  gentleman  will  understand 
a  certain  difficulty  of  silence  in  such  moments  of  unpleasantness.  He 
also  conducted  an  enormous  correspondence;  except  in  very  rare  cases 
his  letters  were  in  response  to  requests.  Princes  and  princesses,  nobles 
and  ladies,  statesmen,  Protestants  and  Papists,  abbot  and  abbesses,  theo- 
logians, bishops  and  priests,  men  of  all  learned  professions,  bttrgermeister 
and  patricians,  bookkeepers,  colporteurs,  mechanics,  merchants,  indeed 
persons  in  all  ranks  of  life  were  among  his  clientelage.  His  works  of 
benevolence  were  as  rich  as  his  own  nature.  Brotherhoods  for  support 
and  education  in  the  Christian  life  spontaneously  sprung  up.  The  multi- 
tude of  his  adherents  loved  him  with  a  singular  affection,  and  his  ministry 
became  essentially  a  personal  one.  He  was  not  privileged  to  revisit  his 
native  land  or  to  sit  once  more  by  his  own  hearth.  His  end  was  one  of 
profound  serenity  in  the  house  of  his  friends  at  Ulm,  December  10,  1561. 
It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  not  touched  upon  the  imprecations  with 
which  his  adversaries  sought  to  destroy  his  wonderful  and  inexhaustible 
influence.  The  ostracism  initiated  at  Schwabach  in  1540,  the  anathemas 
proclaimed  at  Naumburg  in  1554,  the  edicts  of  Herzog  Christoph  in  1554 
and  1558  were  alike  powerless  to  quench  his  fidelity  or  diminish  the 
loyalty  of  his  friends.  Not  even  the  terrible  and  shameless  malediction 
with  which  Luther  dismissed  the  messenger  that  brought  him  the  Great 
Confession  shook  his  resolve  or  disturbed  the  circle  of  his  admirers. 
We  cannot  here  consider  the  attitude  of  his  individual  antagonists  such 
as  Brenz,  Yadian,  Bucer,  Wittich,  Fhicius,  Radecker,  Staphylus,  Coccius, 
Musaeus,  BuUinger,  Calvin,  and  others.  It  may  be  remarked  however 
that  their  testimony,  save  in  one  instance,  is  practically  unanimous  to  the 
beauty  and  sincerity  of  his  Christian  life,  however  puzzling  it  was  to  some 
of  them  for  such  an  outrageous  heretic  to  be  really  good.  There  is  a 
copy  of  Schwenckfeld's  SBefanbtnuS  t)nb  iRed^enfd^afft  t)on  ben  ^ouptpmltm 
beiS  S^riftlid^en  ®(auben8  in  our  possession,  on  whose  title-page  the  owner, 
J.  Sebastian  Zabem,  wrote  under  the  auUior's  name:  (Sin  Sr^te^er,  inenn 
man  fcinc  geinbc  frfigt,  unb  cin  ©cilger,  tocnn  man  i^n  felb[t  Heft.  We 
refrain  from  a  more  extended  comment  at  this  time. 

This  particular  study  is  designed  to  present  a  few  of  the  first  letters 
of  Schwenckfeld  in  a  form  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  orig- 
inal; the  text  is  preceded  by  a  description  of  each  Ms.  or  book,  as  the 
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case  may  be.  The  tianslatioii  and  the  analytio  sections  are  intended  to 
put  the  material  into  a  more  popular  and  educational  form,  especially  to 
enable  tbe  membersbip  of  the  Schwenckfelder  Church  to  understand  the 
nature  and  scope  of  their  own  history  and  the  deep  roots  of  their  evan- 
gelicalism. They  have  a  Reformation  and  linguistic  history  of  which  they 
can  be  justiy  proud,  and  a  record  of  biblical  thought  and  life  which  is  unique 
and  has  in  it  imperishable  seed.  This  should  be  developed  step  by  step  in 
its  utmost  minutia  in  order  to  determine  its  correlations  with  other  schools 
of  thought  and  its  own  internal  worth.    No  other  method  can  reach  this  end. 

This  work  shall  also  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  republication 
of  all  the  texts  of  Schwenckfeld^s  works  at  least.  Apart  from  the 
various  printed  editions,  a  great  number  of  his  writings  are  extant 
in  manuscript  of  which  only  a  few  are  autographs;  the  major  part 
are  from  the  pen  of  authenticated  amanuenses;  even  the  later  copyists, 
of  whom  Daniel  Sudermann  was  the  chief,  give  evidence  of  their  fidelity 
to  the  original  This  study  is  also  to  serve  as  a  preliminary  to  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Way,  the  name  by  which  the  reformatory  scheme  of 
Schwenckfeld  was  early  designated. 

It  is  essential  to  present  Schwenckfeld  from  a  proper  point  of  view. 
The  old  and  much  of  the  modem  treatment  considered  him  solely  from 
his  approximation  to  or  divergence  from  Luther,  with  occasional  references  to 
his  differences  from  theologians  of  the  Strassburg  and  Swiss  types.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  this  in  itself  is  an  unjust  and  unworthy  method.  Nor  much 
better  is  the  effort  of  some  modems  to  present  him  from  one  or  two  angles 
that  they  have  entirely  misplaced.  While  it  is  tme  for  example,  that  he  taught 
the  inwardness  of  the  Word  and  that  his  christology  was  an  orignal  elaboration 
of  the  natural  Sonship  of  Christ,  yet  both  are  far  from  the  whole  trath 
and  when  removed  from  their  legitimate  connection  can  only  lead  to  mis- 
judgment.  The  historical  and  scientific  questions  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine are  not,  what  was  Schwenckfeld  as  a  theologian  with  a  pet  dogma 
or  two  or  as  a  philosopher  with  a  twisted,  opaque  vocabulary  or  as  a 
nobleman  with  a  long  genealogy  or  as  an  owner  of  estates  with  a  fair 
income,  but  what  was  he  as  a  Reformer  who  endeavored  to  reconstruct 
his  age?  What  was  he  as  a  man  whose  life  was  more  or  less  public 
and  what  was  his  conduct  in  the  light  of  the  principles  he  professed? 
What  significance  had  he  for  the  Reformation?  What  significance  has 
he  for  us?  What  we  are  concerned  with  then,  is  to  set  Schwenckfeld 
forth  in  the  tme  length  and  breadth  of  his  thought  and  in  its  proper  order 
of  development.  His  tenets  should  be  put  into  their  logical  sequence 
according  to  their  inherent  value  and  according  to  their  entrance  into  the 
scheme  of  reformation.  Some  of  these  do  not  constitute  an  element  of 
polemic  at  all,  yet  they  every  one  of  them,  underlie  his  distinctly  irenio 
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scheme.  For  it  mnst  be  definitely  stated  and  insisted  npon  that  his  whole 
mental  attitude  and  practical  action  were  intended  to  promote  peace  and 
harmony  among  all  branches  of  the  evangelical  family.  Moreover  with 
his  large  prevision,  he  anticipated  the  progress  of  the  Christian  faith  by 
laying  down  such  principles  as  must  always  be  its  substratum  and  shape 
its  structure  would  it  attain  its  ideals.  Therefore  we  do  not  begin  with 
such  points  as  the  dogmatioian  puts  into  the  forefront  and  separates  from 
ethical  consideration,  for  just  to  such  a  separation  Schwenckfeld  would 
by  no  means  agree.  Consequently  he  must  not  be  prejudicially  and  falsely 
presented  from  the  standpoint  of  antagonisms  to  this  or  that  doctrine; 
nor  as  over-emphasizing  one  view  of  the  Church,  the  Scriptures  and  Sacra- 
ments as  over  against  the  others,  as  if  he  rejected  or  in  any  way  ignored 
a  visible  communion  of  believers  or  the  ordinances  or  the  Bible.  Nor 
must  we  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  values.  That  sort  of  over-criticism 
and  hasty  conclusion  has  been  all  too  baneful.  Nor  must  we  look  at  him 
as  representative  of  one  idea,  powerful  and  penetrating  as  that  may  be, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  as  is  now  the  fashion.  We  desire  to  show 
Schwenckfeld  preeminently  as  representative  of  fundamental  principles  of 
Christianity  and  of  precisely  such  tenets  as  are  usually  ignored  in  current 
methods  of  discussing  dogmatics. 

We  shall  not  begin  with  any  particular  point  of  christology  nor  with 
the  sacraments  nor  yet  with  the  inner  Word  as  in  conflict  with  the  outer 
Word.  The  first  tenet  which  Schwenckfeld  adopted  and  consistently  de- 
veloped was  that  of  individualism*  Man  finds  himself  a  unit;  he  is 
something  apart  with  his  own  consciousness;  he  is  forced  to  make  his 
own  experience;  he  is  differentiated  from  others,  although  he  has  much 
in  common  with  them;  he  discovers  in  himself  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  himself  as  well  as  to  others  for  his  own  thinking,  feeling  and  volition; 
he  has  to  act  for  himself  not  only  when  he  is  alone,  but  when  a  greater 
or  less  emergency  is  evolved  and  thrust  upon  him;  he  is  accountable  for 
his  conclusions  and  for  the  deeds  based  upon  them;  he  can  take  no  real 
refuge  in  circumstances  or  in  the  tradition  within  which  he  was  brought 
up  or  in  the  majority  which  influences  him;  he  may  indeed  subject  him- 
self to  these  and  live  in  a  confessed  and  unconcerned  slavery  to  all 
manner  of  teachers  or  doctrines,  but  when  he  pauses  to  reflect,  he  flnds 
such  resources  to  be  shallow  and  worthless.  The  resuscitation  of  individual- 
ism is  the  chief  merit  of  the  Protestant  Reformation;  it  awakened  the 
dormant  souls  to  the  fact  that  one  cannot  hide  himself  in  the  mass,  nor 
merge  his  personality  into  the  Church,  nor  conceal  himself  under  chimerical 
illusions,  but  that  one  is  directly  and  by  himself  accountable  to  man  and 
to  God.  This  revival  was  due  to  the  discussion  of  the  questions,  who 
can  forgive  sins  and  what  is  the  Church?    Ordinary  law  ought  to  have 
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taught  him  this,  beeause  it  pretended  to  defend  personal  rights.  The  very 
theory  of  indulgence  ought  to  have  opened  his  eyes.  The  rery  faet  of 
anricnlar  confession  should  have  led  him  to  discern  it,  bnt  none  of  these 
things  did;  the  consciousness  of  self  lay  torpid  and  unmored,  because 
others  were  doing  his  thinkingi  others  were  doing  deeds  for  him.  It  is 
this  indiyidualism  which  is  the  starting-point  of  physical  being  as  it  is 
the  starting-point  of  real  moral  activity  and  the  ground  principle  of  in- 
dependence. This  is  exactly  what  Schwenckfeld  dwelt  upon  and  refused 
to  surrender  at  the  dictation  of  theologians,  colloquies  and  uniyersities. 
He  said,  I  must  think  for  myself  and  so  must  eyery  man;  I  must  act  for 
myself,  another  cannot  act  for  me  if  my  deeds  are  to  have  any  weight, 
or  if  I  am  to  meet  the  moral  ends  of  my  being.  How  else  can  I  give 
an  account  for  myself  and  of  myself  to  God,  or  how  can  I  treat  my 
neighbor  properly,  unless  I,  for  myself,  consider  my  duty  to  both?  Ko 
one  can  be  a  worthy  component  of  the  social  order  who  does  not  know 
himself.  Each  individual  must  be  trained  to  be  clear  in  his  mental  and 
moral  judgments;  his  education  should  not  stultify  or  devitalize  his  con- 
sciousness of  self  but  increase  its  intelligence  and  self-control,  otherwise 
no  one  is  capable  of  meeting  the  sacrifices  and  rendering  the  services 
which  society  requires.  The  best  developed  individuals  should  be  the 
most  efficient  elements  of  the  social  structure.  The  more  I  have  made  of 
myself  the  better  I  can  help  my  fellows;  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  raca  This  is  the  primary  axiom  of  Schwenckfeld's 
system,  it  magnifies  individualism.  It  wants  each  man  to  become  a 
thoroughly  developed  servant  of  Christ  and  to  keep  in  mind  his  personal 
accountability  to  God  for  every  feature  and  motion  of  his  conscious  state. 
As  of  philosophy,  so  of  genuine  ethics  or  vital  theology,  they  must  aU 
alike  commence  with  Ihe  conscious  ego;  and  that  was  Schwenokfeld^s 
starting  point.  Many  reformers  also  broke  ground  in  this  area,  but  de- 
serted their  first  position  when  they  essayed  to  compel  others  to  think 
like  themselves  and  reared  creeds  and  establishments  and  universities  on 
the  basis  of  the  abnegation  of  the  self.  The  economic  value  of  the  in- 
dividual sank  along  to  the  bottom  with  the  quenching  of  intellectual  in- 
dividualism. These  new  tyrannies  of  State,  society  and  Church  were 
finally  shaken  by  the  English,  American  and  French  Revolutions.  The 
rights  of  men  are  the  rights  of  each  man  before  they  can  be  the  rights 
of  humanity.  The  theologian  can  find  this  primary  truth  in  almost  every 
writing  of  Schwenckfeld  who  also  respected  it  as  the  prerogative  of  every 
other  man.  His  antagonists  were  guilty  of  violating  this  cardinal  priv- 
ilege of  human  nature.  He  warned  them  and  all  men  of  what  this 
neant  and  how  fatal  the  misstep  would  be  to  the  sanctity  of  religion 
and  to  the  liberty  in  Christ.     These  brutal  efiforts  to  quell  the  voice  of 
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him  who  cried  in  the  wiidernesB  were  the  beggings  of  Protestant  slayerj. 
Let  the  dogmatician  and  the  historian  and  the  preacher  alike  read  and 
understand  this  alphabet  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  politician.  It  is  at 
once  the  foundation  of  science  and  of  practical  intercourse  at  the  same 
time.  Do  not  only  write  it  in  the  text-books  and  prate  about  it  from  the 
cathedra  and  preach  it  from  the  pulpits,  but  acknowledge  it  in  daily  life 
and  let  the  leaven  of  it  work  nntrammeled.  Begin  your  theology  with 
it,  0  dogmatician!  Begin  your  ethics  with  it,  0  ethicisti  For  the  con- 
sciousness of  God  underlies  it.  Let  the  big  truth  once  have  a  chance  for 
a  genuine  respiration.  Let  the  individual  become  broad-chested  then  we 
need  not  despair  of  the  race.  Birth  is  individual,  rebirth  must  also  be 
individual;  experience  must  therefore  be  individual  in  order  to  the  com* 
binations  and  relations  of  life.  Your  sacraments  and  your  christology 
will  be  the  better  for  it;  you  will  better  comprehend  flie  humanity  of 
your  Lord  and  will  receive  the  hallowed  elements  with  a  richer  memory 
of  the  truth  they  illustrate. 

The  second  incisive  point  is  that  Schwenckfeld  stood  for  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  laity.  The  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of 
believers  was  accepted  and  maintained  by  him  as  basic,  not  so  much  in 
the  way  of  radical  and  insistent  teaching  as  in  a  direct  assertion  of  the 
fact  and  in  the  practical  illustration  by  his  own  course  of  action.  It  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  he  remained  conscientiously  a  layman  just  for 
the  reason  that  the  prerogative  and  inherent  sovereignty  of  the  Christian 
priest  might  not  be  invaded.  No  tinge  of  sacerdotalism  adhered  to  his 
every-day  garments  or  to  his  speech  or  to  his  ministry  to  human  souls. 
There  was  no  chance  to  develop  any  shade  of  that  caste  spirit,  that 
professional  looking  down  from  above  on  the  unfortunates  below,  in  his 
simple  system  of  Christian  instruction  and  intercourse.  There  was  no 
costume  which  should  distinguish  him  from  his  fellow  Christians;  no 
separatistic  vestments  with  or  without  a  mystic  symbolism.  He  claimed 
no  magical  character  as  indelibly  planted  in  him  by  which  he  could 
secure  a  mastery  over  the  heavenly  keys.  For  him  there  existed  none 
of  that  tactual  succession  which  has  filled  Christendom  with  such  terrible 
suffering  and  hypocrisy.  For  him  no  sacredness  existed  apart  from 
character  and  there  was  no  mystery  of  revealed  grace  from  which  he 
and  all  similar  men  were  debarred.  We  say  this  is  a  fundamental 
characteristic  and  anticipates  the  genius  of  modem  Christianity  which  has 
restored  the  true  use  of  the  sceptre  and  of  the  altar  to  the  individual 
believer.  It  is  a  corollary  of  this  venerable  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  that 
all  Christians  are  equal  in  Christ  No  one  can  lay  claim  to  anything  as 
exclusively  his  own,  because  whatever  may  be  the  peculiarity  or  greatness 
of  the  original  individual,  or  however  exalted  the  product  of  Christian 
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cnltare,  neither  exists  for  self-advantage  bat  for  mutuality  by  service.  If 
the  Christian  system  means  anything,  it  has  from  its  very  natare  the 
thought  inherent  in  it  that  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God.  There 
is  no  discrimination  or  C&vor  of  talent  or  genius  by  which  those  bestowments 
are  conferred  for  themselves;  their  values  are  to  find  their  real  function 
as  instruments  for  furthering  the  glory  of  Ood  and  spreading  the  principles 
of  the  Kingdom.  We  are  brought  down  to  the  bottom  by  the  coor- 
dinating and  equalizing  tenet  of  helping  one  another.  Be  it  remembered 
that  Schwenckfeld  must  be  judged  from  this  standpoint  Did  he  practice 
this  Christian  idea?  Did  he  put  on  the  cocky  airs  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  preachers  and  claim  any  basis  of  professional  distinction,  or  did 
he  walk  among  his  brethren  as  distinctly  one  of  them,  a  simple,  earnest, 
whole-minded  servant  of  Christ  without  priestly  bib  and  tucker  and  without 
a  chancel  to  wall  him  off  from  his  fellows,  as  if  he  represented  Christ  in 
any  other  way  than  each  believer  could  represent  him,  by  loving  one 
another?  The  preachers  used  these  as  pretty  words  reported  by  St.  John 
but  made  them  immediately  of  none  effect  by  erecting  a  barrier  of  culture 
and  exclusive  prerogative  about  the  servant  of  Christ,  a  thing  inherently 
and  statutorily  prohibited.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Schwenck- 
feld was  a  Christian  democrat;  although  bom  a  nobleman  according  to 
the  inheritance  of  his  time,  his  first  interest  was  for  the  welfare  and 
elevation  of  his  own  peasantry  not  for  economical  reasons  only  but  for 
salvatory  claims;  they  needed  the  service;  they  had  the  right  to  have 
their  souls  enlightened  and  to  share  intimately  in  his  culture.  This  view 
of  relationship  and  of  the  rights  of  the  people  he  carried  into  all  his 
mission  work  in  the  cities  and  on  the  estates  of  bis  friends.  Farmer  or 
mechanic  or  tradesman  or  poor  or  rich,  all  alike  had  a  claim  upon  him 
which  he  rendered  and  paid  with  unstinted  liberality  and  devotion.  You 
can  show  me  little  like  it  in  the  Reformation  period,  and  we  mnst  insist 
that  this  is  a  chief  point  in  his  system  as  there  are  continuous  demonstrations 
of  it  in  his  writings  and  most  of  all  in  his  shining  deeds,  all  the  more 
resplendent  because  they  were  done  with  a  quietness  and  reserve  and  yet 
openness  and  fulness  which  proved  them  to  be  products  of  judgment  and 
prepared  consideration,  and  not  the  outgoings  of  an  unweighed  emotion. 
His  love  for  men  was  based  on  the  knowledge  of  what  men  are  and  of 
what  God  would  have  them  be.  He  did  not  preach  any  revolution  but 
that  which  comes  silently  by  the  fostering  of  human  rights  and  setting 
them  forth  in  their  fraternal  aspect;  he  preached  only  that  large  and 
refining  progress  which  the  Christian  system  demands  of  the  brotherhood 
of  men.  You  cannot  wipe  this  out.  Humanity,  the  moment  its  lamp  is 
lit,  gropes  for  it:  it  is  its  ideal  and  dream.  A  Utopia  it  is,  but  realizable, 
and   only    realizable  by   the  fraternal  spirit.    Now  let  us  nail  it  to  the 
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mast;  this  was  the  practice  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld  and  not  his  preaching 
only.  This  is  the  way  to  begin  to  estimate  the  significance  of  the  man 
and  to  understand  his  character  and  motives;  this  is  why  he  should  be 
recognized  as  a  mighty,  if  silent  and  anheralded  force  in  the  history  of 
the  race.  And  these  are  the  actual  Christian  values  which  are  studiously 
ignored  by  the  half-awake  dogmatists  and  historians  who  still  slumber  in 
the  ecclesiastical  roosts  of  centuries  and  are  unable  to  get  off  their 
feudal  perches  and  away  from  their  sacred  flummery  to  really  get  a 
sympathy  with  their  own  democratic  times.  But  to  just  this  we  must  pin 
our  estimate  of  the  man.  The  false  standards  of  form  and  clothes  and 
caste  have  to  be  battered  down  in  order  to  give  Christianity  its  essential 
opportunity  in  the  individual  and  in  the  social  life.  There  is  no  escaping 
it;  the  aroused  currents  will  sweep  away  ancient  perversions  of  the 
religious  idea  in  spite  of  all  the  barriers  and  dykes  that  the  antique 
order  may  invent  to  stop  the  flood.  No  attempt  at  wedding  ideas  that 
had  an  inherent  wrong  in  themselves,  with  the  essential  right  will  help 
to  resist  the  volume  of  rising  reassertion  of  natural  and  acquired  human 
rights.  Why  cannot  men  see  it?  Why  do  they  not  interpret  the  sky 
above  them  and  the  quickened  earth  under  their  very  feet,  but  continue 
to  hum  the  old  lingo?  Why  do  they  always  pitch  tents  in  the  West 
End  and  persist  in  disregarding  the  proletariat?  It  is  rationally 
inexplicable,  this  fatuity  which  hopes  to  knit  a  thick,  impenetrable  tissue 
around  itself  to  resist  the  influence  and  the  outflow  of  the  universal 
human  blood.  Culture  itself  must  diffuse  itself,  but  only  as  the  cultivated 
personally  cherish  the  uncultivated;  individualism  can  do  nothing  alone, 
much  less  with  gloves  on  or  in  lofty  retreats  and  rose-scented  gardens.; 
it  is  the  common  and  combined  life  only  that  can  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But  the  Church  still  thinks  it  can  preach  democ- 
racy and  yet  maintain  the  worst  sort  of  caste  in  a  magical  and  sacer- 
dotal clergy  or  in  a  State-controlled  ministry  or  in  a  lazaretto  culture. 
Now  let  us  repeat  it,  this  fraternal  law  and  democratic  method  was 
Schwenckfeld's  starting  point;  the  equalization  of  men  and  the  distri- 
bution of  culture  were  what  he  represents.  This  is  what  he  illustrated  in 
the  face  of  the  new  ramparts  of  Wittenberg  and  the  fortifications  of 
Zurich  and  the  tony  obligarchy  and  funeral  pyre  of  Geneva  and  the 
sacramental  waters  of  Flensbnrg.  These  particularists  did  stop  the  growth 
of  the  external  city  of  God,  but  not  the  leaven  and  assimilation  of  the 
ideas  of  laity  and  equality  and  democracy.  Now  put  down  Schwenck- 
feld as  having  contributed  to  the  growth  of  these  ideas,  the  very  elements 
of  Christian  practice  and  therefore  of  Christian  faith.  He  began  with 
these  primary  strands  of  the  Christian  fabric  and  he  spun  them  into 
society  while  he  taught  them;  he  lived  them  without  one  mementos  deviation 
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from  1521  until  1661;  and  no  barbariBm  and  no  feudalism  eonld  shake 
him  from  the  faU  resolve  and  the  splendid  effort;  coolness ,  precision, 
inflexibility,  good  hnmor  withal,  and  concentrated  fire,  —  how  he  struggled 
with  a  great  and  good  man's  strength  against  the  perrersion  of  the  new 
theologians  in  these  most  vital  themes  of  an  apostolic  Christianity  I  His 
being  bom  an  aristocrat  makes  his  democracy  all  the  more  inspiring  and 
sincere.  And  yet  a  recent  critic  affirms  that  Schwenckfeld  always 
remained  an  aristocrat;  if  yon  mean  that  he  was  so  by  the  then  existent 
standards  of  birth,  yes;  if  yon  mean  that  he  separated  himself  from 
men  and  regarded  himself  as  their  superior,  because  of  this  artificial 
distinction,  no;  if  you  mean  that  he  behaved  and  felt  like  a  gentleman, 
yes;  but  then  a  good  democrat  always  does  that. 

The  third  momentous  tenet  for  which  he  stood,  practically  as  well  as 
theoretically,  was  Christian  liberty.  It  is  a  necessary  induction  from  in- 
dividual responsibility  of  course,  and  all  moral  freedom  must  be  based  on 
individual  conscience  and  accountability  for  one's  deed.  Hence  the  in- 
dividual must  by  nature  be  free  within  and  without;  it  is  the  inward 
slavery  which  occasions  the  outward  slavery.  The  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  begins  in  the  soul  but  must  also  extend  to  all  its  external 
relations  in  due  course  of  association  and  radiation.  Schwenckfeld  upheld 
the  whole  range  of  origins  and  sequences  which  the  Christian  religion 
defines  and  redeems.  He  battled  for  the  liberty  of  the  individual  in  Christ 
against  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  servitude.  The  individual  conscience 
must  remain  untrammeled  by  human  tradition  or  interference  or  force. 
He  promoted  that  liberty  of  the  individual  in  the  Uerzogtum  of  Liegnitz; 
it  was  transplanted  to  the  Herzogtum  of  Prussia;  he  carried  it  with  him 
to  the  imperial  cities  and  sought  to  inoculate  its  magistrates  and  its  citi- 
zens with  that  spirit.  Much  pretty  talk  was  made  and  many  spangled 
banners  were  thrown  to  the  breeze  by  the  other  Reformers,  but  not  a  one 
of  those  who  carried  the  day  practised  it,  and  alas  they  did  win  over 
some  well-disposed  princes  to  surrender  their  own  convictions  about  it 
The  man  who  dared  to  assert  his  right  to  think  independently  of  Luther 
or  of  Zwingli  or  of  Calvin  or  of  Bucer  had  to  sit  in  prison  or  take  up 
his  bed  and  walk  out  of  the  territory,  often  with  a  death  penalty  attach- 
ing to  his  return.  These  bigoted  theologians  preached  by  the  yard  about 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  us  free,  but  being  interpreted  it  meant 
[  the  liberty  wherewith  Luther  or  Zwingli  or  Bucer  or  Calvin  made  you 

free,  which  being  translated,  meant  you  were  free  to  subscribe  to  their 
sacramental  and  christological  and  soteriological  ideas,  or  take  the  conse- 
quences of  differing  from  them.  The  new  tyranny  was  in  essence  not  a 
particle  more  liberal  than  the  old,  and  resorted  to  the  State  with  equal 
avidity  to  enforce  its  self- constituted  prerogatives.     Some  of  the  most 
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masterly  lines  of  Gterman  literature  are  those  which  Schwenckfeld  wroto 
in  defense  of  religious  liberty.  Now  what  we  desire  to  enforoe  is  this: 
this  contention  is  a  radical  and  basic  principle  of  his  system  and  this  is 
one  of  the  primary  concepts  whereby  to  judge  the  man.  He  suffered  in 
its  defense;  he  carried  its  cross  with  him  until  the  hour  of  his  death.  He 
never  would  yield  that  freedom  for  an  instant,  although  it  meant  immeas- 
urable sacrifices  to  defend  it.  He  made  losses  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  independence;  the  more  his  enemies  assailed  him,  the  more  yigoronsly 
he  campaigned  for  the  right  of  the  individual  to  think  according  to  an 
educated  conscience.  They  could  not  throw  him;  they  never  downed  him. 
We  dare  maintain  that  he  was  an  apostle  of  liberty  in  the  teeth  of  estab- 
lished churches  and  servile  universities ,  and  that  is  a  myriad  fold  more 
significant  than  any  specific  abstraction  for  which  those  hasty  warriors 
put  on  shield  and  buckler  and  cast  lances  galore.  All  other  dogma  is 
not  worth  a  penny,  if  the  conscience  is  not  firee.  You  may  subscribe  to 
the  multitude  of  confessions  of  the  Reformation  period  and  add  the  weight 
of  your  pen  to  the  whole  ecumenical  collection  besides,  and  it  will  be 
lighter  than  smoke,  unless  the  whole  atmosphere  has  been  already  sur- 
charged with  freedom  to  think  and  to  act  according  to  a  disciplined  con- 
science. We  maintain  that  in  a  reformation  these  are  starting  points; 
these  are  the  primary  values;  these  make  for  humanity  as  a  whole  and 
without  differentiation.  There  is  no  good  in  any  confession  or  uniformity 
or  faith  or  christology  or  sacrament  which  ignores  the  freedom  where- 
with Christ  comes  to  make  us  free,  or  which  sacrifices  the  innate  right 
of  the  conscience  to  its  own  growth  in  its  own  moral  judgement  and  re- 
sponsibility. There  is  no  use  for  the  fiistian  and  gammon  of  absolutism 
in  any  shape,  or  for  Erastianism  in  its  gamut  of  modes,  because  these 
destroy  or  pervert  this  first  element  and  condition  of  truth.  There  is  no 
trouble  with  theology  as  a  science  or  of  religion  as  a  practice,  if  you 
begin  at  the  right  end  and  have  the  true  canons.  We  can  call  Luther 
and  Calvin  mystics  and  enthusiasts  with  just  as  much  reason,  if  not  more, 
than  these  opponents  have  for  dubbing  Schwenckfeld  with  these  titles; 
we  can  fight  just  as  strenuously  as  they  did  for  this  or  that  specialized 
tenet;  but  if  you  do  not  practically  allow  a  man  to  develop  his  nature 
toward  the  light  conscientiously,  if  you  anathematize  him  or  imprison  him 
for  his  refusal  to  recognize  your  demand  to  impose  your  human  prescrip- 
tions upon  him,  your  game  and  your  cause  are  alike  lost  The  apostle 
of  liberty  is  therefore  of  infinitely  more  significance  than  an  apostle  of 
impanation  or  an  apostle  of  consubstantiation  or  an  apostle  of  ubiquity 
or  an  apostle  of  the  materialized  Christ  Schwenckfeld's  fellow  disciples 
of  the  Middle  Way  have  suffered  all  extremities  and  have  never  been 
extinguished  or  enervated  by  the  subtlest  slave-catchers  of  the  soul.   This 
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renuuned  an  undermoBt  law.  It  was  not  the  mere  dissidence  of  dissent; 
it  was  the  active,  aggressiye  proclamation  and  the  life  according  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  Spirit.  One  most  be  amazed  at  the  inconsequence 
of  claiming  liberty  as  over  against  the  papacy  and  then  refusing  the 
identical  independence  to  those  who  stood  orer  against  Luther  or  Melanch- 
then  or  Zwingli  or  Bullinger  or  Calvin  or  Beza  or  Bucer  or  Brenz.  These 
embattled  Protestants  sought  to  exclude  one  another  from  their  own  spe- 
cial Hesperides  gardens  and  tried  to  make  such  subtle  definitionB  as  even 
shut  out  those  whose  lives  were  a  better  illustration  of  the  Christian  spirit 
than  their  own.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  sickliest  aspects  of  the  Reformation? 
No  fruit  of  the  movement  for  license  is  more  deplorable  than  such  a 
slavish  outcome  of  the  revolution  in  behalf  of  liberty  of  the  conscience. 
A  second  Egyptian  bondage  grew  up  apace;  a  second  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity set  in  with  Medusan  stoniness  in  its  eye,  whose  spell  Pietism  and 
the  Aufklftrung  partially  broke  up,  but  whose  appalling  darkness  still 
overshadows  many  a  land  and  community  and  university.  We  claim  then 
that  the  man  who  advances  the  sacred  standard  of  freedom  through  Christ 
is  an  immensely  more  significant  figure  than  the  man  who  preaches  it 
and  then  puts  shackles  on  his  neighbor.  It  is  high  time  to  say  this  con- 
cerning the  Reformation  and  probably  the  clock  is  pointing  to  that  hour 
of  readjustment  of  haman  estimates  which  will  enable  the  Protestant  to 
get  a  hearing  for  his  protest.  Schwenckfeld  looked  into  the  royal  law 
and  did  not  forget  to  practise  it,  nor  forget  what  manner  of  man  it  had 
made  him.  Every  vision  strengthened  him  in  the  assertion  of  the  law 
of  liberty. 

Allied  with  such  views  as  have  been  outlined  is  a  fourth,  broad  con- 
ception for  which  Schwenckfeld  did  excellent  service:  the  principle  of 
humanity  which  in  the  Christian  system  is  set  forth  by  its  basic  fact  of 
brotherhood.  There  could  be  no  fraternity  of  believers  in  Christ  without 
a  previous  brotherhood  of  the  race,  and  the  struggle  of  Schwenckfeld  was 
to  merge  these  concentric  circles  into  one.  No  amount  of  religious  inten- 
sity or  form  should  obliterate  these  fundamental  relationships;  the  design 
of  the  Christian  brotherhood  was  to  bring  the  race  to  the  consciousness 
of  its  original  unity,  its  primitive  relations  and  therefore  its  rational  duties. 
Christianity  was  not  an  abnegation  of  humanity  but  a  purification  and  an 
exaltation  of  it.  Such  principles  of  the  Reformation  as  militated  against 
the  organic  constitution  and  social  structure  of  the  race  must  be  of  them- 
selves wrong.  Any  restrictions  placed  upon  rights  that  are  ingrained  in 
the  stock  cannot  be  eradicated.  It  is  a  fatal  contradiction  to  say  that 
Christian  morality  or  the  Christian  religion  could  contradict  the  funda- 
mental ethical  instincts  of  humanity.  Christ  would  deepen  and  heighten 
these  or  restore  them  to  their  purity  and  vitality,  not  crush  and  annihilate 
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them.  Any  interpretation  therefore  of  the  Church  or  the  Kingdom  which 
weakens  the  idea  of  humanity  as  a  whole  must  be  essentially  wrong. 
Christ  is  the  regenerator  of  humanity  and  not  the  destroyer  of  its  unity 
or  its  native  relationship  and  duties.  Theorizing  about  this  was  not 
Schwenckfeld's  method;  he  took  it  as  an  axiom  and  applied  the  Christian 
principles  to  the  brotherhood  of  men.  While  the  other  leaders  put  up 
barriers,  he  sought  to  obliterate  them;  while  they  thought  only  of  the 
German  or  the  Frenchman  or  the  Italian,  he  thought  and  labored  for  the 
whole  race.  He  had  the  one  standard  of  Christian  morality  with  which 
he  would  rectify  the  ethical  concepts  of  the  Asiatic  or  the  Turk  or  the 
European.  From  such  a  view  too  he  could  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
systems  of  particularism,  as  they  developed  one  after  another,  by  which 
ordinary  Christian  courtesy  was  almost  annihilated.  How  many  of  the 
eotemporaries  who  got  all  leadership  and  power  into  their  hands  and 
who  still  imperiously  overshadow  the  life  of  the  Church  ever  caught  on? 
Did  they  not  hunt  down  this  apostle  of  fraternity  as  if  he  were  a  thief 
invading  their  tender  and  choice  personal  sheepfolds?  But  what  of  the 
one  fold  and  the  one  shepherd?  There  is  no  advantage  in  apologizing 
for  the  Reformers  who  adopted  the  narrow  anti-evangelical  policy.  There 
is  not  the  vestige  of  an  excuse  for  them.  If  they  had  deliberately  deter- 
mined to  antagonize  the  fundamental  concepts  of  Christianity,  they  could 
not  have  done  it  as  much  harm  as  did  their  pretended  adoption  of  its 
tenets  and  their  wilful  violation  of  its  plainest  requirements. 

The  fifth  point  is  his  advocacy  of  the  right  of  religious  assembly 
open  or  private,  and  entirely  distinct  from  any  authorized  organization. 
Each  believer  has  the  inalienable  prerogative  of  combining  with  another 
for  religious  meditation,  exercises,  conferences,  prayer,  study.  The  very 
axiom  of  Christ  concerning  the  meeting  of  two  or  three  together  in  the 
one  place  to  which  he  promises  his  presence  would  be  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  a  Christian  and  it  is  founded  upon  this  very  property  of  human 
nature.  Again  the  doctrine  of  the  body  of  Christ  as  constituted  for 
mutual  helpfulness  and  edification  demands  the  free  use  of  association. 
The  right  is  not  set  aside  by  the  abuses  which  may  be  practised  here 
and  there.  Difficulties  and  vices  always  exist  with  anything  that  human 
nature  has  the  privilege  of,  whether  it  be  a  secret  meeting  of  emperors 
or  a  lobby  of  solicitors  or  a  caucus  of  politicians  or  a  kitchen  cabinet  or 
a  theosophic  club  or  a  community  of  the  free  spirit  or  a  prayer  meeting 
or  a  collegium  biblicum  or  a  conclave  of  cardinals.  Choice  and  delicate 
flowers  hang  over  a  precipice.  The  point  is  not  with  the  abuses  but 
with  the  essential  right.  What  an  emperor  does  in  this  regard  his  sub- 
ject may  also  do;  what  a  president  does  in  this  regard  his  fellow-citizens 
may  do,  and  certainly  a  Christian  is  commanded  with  divine  emphasis  to 
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hold  Bach  fellowships.  The  very  nature  of  individvalisin  as  relative  makes 
it  an  incontestable  daty;  the  liberty  which  we  have  in  Christ  heads  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Such  assembly  can  be  open  or  secret  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  It  has  the  claim  to  privacy  and  it  has  the 
birthright  to  be  in  the  broadest  day-light  at  high  noon.  If  the  persecutor 
seeks  to  restrict  or  suppress  the  right,  he  only  compels  secrecy,  for  the 
right  has  nothing  higher  than  itself.  If  such  meetings  are  for  immoral 
ends,  that  is  quite  another  matter.  But  in  the  New  Testament  conventicle 
lies  the  salvation  and  progress  of  the  Church.  The  ecclesiola  in  ecdesia 
is  the  life  of  the  Kingdom.  The  establishment  that  extinguishes  it  dooms 
itself.  The  littie  fish  have  as  much  warranty  to  get  together  as  the  big 
fish.  The  safety  of  the  insect  world  sometimes  depends  upon  its  massed 
resistance ;  a  group  of  little  birds  may  thwart  the  destruction  intended  by 
the  vulture.  If  a  convocation  may  sit,  a  handful  of  humble  ChristianB 
may  also  convene  at  their  pleasure.  Certainly  the  deliverance  of  the 
oppressed  lies  in  their  inherent  right  to  combine.  The  State- Churches 
should  have  found  that  out  by  this  day.  As  soon  as  the  Protestant 
theologians  had  gotten  some  taste  of  authority  they  began  to  make  war 
upon  the  conventicle;  they  arrested  its  free  exercise  and  development. 
These  august  dignitaries  demanded  that  everything  affecting  religion  and 
morality  should  be  done  under  their  supervision  and  that  the  place  for 
religions  meetings  was  in  the  Church  building  and  to  be  conducted  by 
the  stated  ministry  solely.  The  natural  consequence  was  the  cessation 
of  a  thoughtful,  ethical,  religious  life ;  spirituality  was  extinguished;  Prot- 
estantism became  all  too  much  like  its  predecessor,  a  machine  and  a 
mass  of  external  forms.  But  the  conventicle  persevered  and  necessitated 
a  gradual  though  satirized  existence.  Spener  and  Zinzendorf  had  to 
resort  to  it,  and  why  not?  If  a  university  professor  has  the  liberty  of 
teaching  and  can  hold  conventicles  with  bis  students,  especially  if  a 
professor  of  systematics  or  exegesis  has  the  freedom  of  instilling  his 
special  views  upon  his  auditors,  why  may  the  ordinary  Christian  not  do 
the  same?  The  greatness  of  England  lies  not  in  her  establishment  but 
in  the  asserted  right  of  dissent  to  hold  its  own  private  religious  assembly. 
Please  observe  that  Schwenckfeld  maintained  this  right  theoretically  and 
practically  in  the  face  of  all  the  abominable  bigotry  of  his  foes.  As  long 
as  his  health  allowed  he  held  such  assemblies,  and  his  fellow  believers 
after  him.  The  Silesians  maintained  such  meetings  in  their  houses  until 
they  fled  from  the  Jesuits  of  both  confessions.  Greater  immeasurably 
and  incontestably  is  he  that  stood  up  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  human 
right  than  the  hoary  sinner,  however  distinguished,  who  sought  to  prevent 
him.  Greater  is  he  who  asserted  his  prerogative  manfully  than  any 
Beformer  who  vacated  it.    Greater  is  the  defender  and  illustrator  of  this 
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prerogative   than  the  theologians  with    their  syBtematie    cmdities  who 
surrendered  their  inherent  liberty. 

Sixth,  he  is  no  less  representatiye  of  the  apothegm  that  the  spirit  is 
aboye  the  letter.  Lessing  oried  for  some  one  who  wonld  deliver  firom  the 
tyranny  of  the  letter  as  Luther  had  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  tra< 
dition.  Had  he  studied  his  Church  history  as  Hegler  or  as  Grtltzmacher 
have  recently  stadied  it,  he  would  have  found  the  exponent  of  such  a 
reformation  in  Schwenokfeld  who  battled  equally  against  the  slavery 
engendered  by  tradition  and  by  the  letter,  and  he  did  it  without  any 
phantasmagoria  about  clothes  or  any  monstrous  ascetic  discipline.  The 
evolution  of  a  doctrine  or  practice  of  abstinence  was  utterly  unessential ; 
there  was  no  primal  reason  in  the  laws  of  human  nature,  much  less  in 
the  laws  of  grace,  very  much  the  contrary  indeed.  The  perversions  of 
Christianity  that  have  taken  place  were  no  necessities  of  our  nature  nor 
of  the  laws  of  our  redemption;  it  was  the  inherent  cussedness  of  man 
that  caused  these  century-long  tyrannies  of  tradition  and  the  letter,  whose 
logical  outcome  is  the  infallibility  of  a  man  who  is  likely  to  be  a  bigger 
sinner  than  the  most  of  those  who  voted  him  the  god-like  function. 
Scbwenckfeld's  doctrine  of  the  inner  Word  is  the  Beformation  protest 
against  any  system  of  mechanism  and  the  petrifaction  of  thought  It 
ought  to  be  a  plain  axiom  that  the  thoughts  are  greater  than  their 
expression  and  that  the  seat  of  vitality  is  in  the  mind  and  not  in  its 
utterances.  It  ought  to  have  been  an  everlasting  law  of  interpretation, 
whether  of  human  or  divine  institutions  and  symbols  that  the  ethical  in- 
tention is  greater  than  the  mere  form  into  which  it  had  moulded  itself 
The  school  of  strict  construction  ought  from  the  beginning  to  have  been 
put  into  a  house  of  errancy,  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  human  progress. 
Hence  Christ  too  must  be  superior  to  the  interpretation  of  Christianity; 
hence  the  Spirit  must  be  higher  than  any  revelations  of  the  Spirit  through 
human  media;  hence  the  inner  Word  which  is  Christ  has  a  sovereignty 
supreme  over  the  outer  Word;  hence  the  life  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  speech.  But  the  men  who  go  wild  over  the  tenets  of  the  philosophers 
do  not  concern  themselves  with  what  that  philosopher  was,  alas!  How 
can  the  phraseology  and  encyclopedia  of  a  school  of  thought  be  substituted 
for  the  individuality  of  the  disciple?  There  is  as  much  dead  letter  business 
in  philosophy,  in  medicine,  in  law,  in  any  science  as  in  theology  or  in 
the  methods  of  religion.  Men  try  to  put  the  opprobrium  of  mental  stag^ 
nation  wholly  upon  theology,  whereas  the  deference  to  prescript  authority 
is  just  as  manifest  a  disease  in  every  branch  of  human  thought  and 
activity,  from  stone-breaking  up  to  theology.  The  real  impediments  to 
progress  consist  in  a  mass  of  antiquated  weaponry  in  every  camp  of  the 
human  army.   The  doctor  or  the  lawyer  or  the  philologian  or  the  philos- 
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opher  perBirts  in  patting  a  Greek  or  mediaeyal  armor  on,  jott  as  mach  as 
the  theologian  girds  himself  with  old  confessions  and  stands  in  the  oamp 
of  Aqninas  or  Scotos  with  the  same  tenacity  that  Germany  dings  to  the 
Pandects.  The  mass  of  humanity  tends  to  a  precipitation  and  then  an 
ossification  of  ideas.  The  old  beeches  will  gather  moss  upon  their  back 
and  the  moss  is  made  the  sign  and  measure  of  the  vitality  of  the  tree. 
A  stagnant  pool  will  be  covered  with  an  unhealthy  growth  and  the  un- 
wholesome scum  is  looked  upon  as  the  necessary  development  of  an 
innocuous  life.  The  train  of  thought  which  makes  the  farmer  still  use 
ancient  implements  of  husbandry  is  the  same  as  that  which  makes  the 
doctor  cling  to  old  methods  of  surgeiy  and  materia  medica,  or  the  lawyer 
to  gauge  modem  perversities  by  the  Institutes,  or  the  minister  to  judge 
his  cloth  inflexibly  by  some  historic  creed.  With  that  stagnation  and 
letterism  Schwenckfeld  waged  an  incessant  war.  For  him  literalism  was 
not  the  way  of  the  souVs  progress;  legalism  must  be  superseded  by 
ethicalily;  formalism  must  yield  to  the  expansive  power  of  the  thought 
represented  by  the  symbols.  The  confessions  of  faith  cannot  take  the 
place  of  the  Scriptures  from  which  they  are  but  imperfect  derivations, 
hence  interpretation  and  commentation  on  the  revelation  cannot  supersede 
the  revelation;  and  the  revelation  cannot  supersede  the  independent  and 
universal  methods  of  the  Spirit.  A  man's  soul  must  be  open  to  the  highest 
impressions  of  heaven  or  the  universe;  experience  and  experiment  are  the 
ways  to  religious  progress;  faith  rests  upon  the  indwelling  Christ  who  is 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  and  who  imparts  directly  and  not  indirectly  his 
life  to  the  receptive,  believing  heart. 

And  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  profound  subject  for  which 
Schwenckfeld  contended;  it  was  the  battle  which  religious  and  moral 
idealism  waged  with  religious  and  moral  materialism.  The  greatest  thing  in 
the  universe  is  the  spirit ;  whatever  view  we  may  hold  of  matter,  spirit  is 
its  superior.  The  chief  aim  of  the  human  life  is  to  become  spiritual 
whether  as  against  matter  or  as  against  perverted  flesh;  sensnousness 
must  be  made  the  servant  of  the  soul;  sensuality  must  be  rooted  out 
That  conviction  pervaded  Schwenckfeld's  view  not  only  of  the  individual 
life  but  of  the  communal  life  in  society,  State  and  Church.  Hence  the 
ceremonial  of  any  order  is  but  a  machinery  and  not  the  essence,  whatever  the 
realm  of  human  intercourse;  there  is  no  objection  to  the  ceremonial  but 
it  must  not  be  unduly  exaggerated,  certainly  it  dare  not  be  substituted 
for  the  reality;  men  must  not  be  led  to  think  that  when  they  have  pulled 
the  ropes  they  have  done  all  that  is  to  be  done;  they  have  not  done  the 
first  thing  that  ought  to  be  done ;  they  must  have  the  spiritual  life  which 
can  use  these  ropes  significantly  and  give  them  a  vital  meaning;  nor  dare 
these  be  regarded  as  permanent  and  eternal,  but  they  must  be  subject 
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to  incessant  changes  in  order  to  give  ampler  room  for  the  display  of  the 
spirit,  or,  what  is  better,  ceremonial  should  be  reduced  to  the  severest 
simplicity,  which  after  all,  is  the  highest  art  About  the  differentiation 
in  this  matter  Schwenckfeld  maintained  no  other  law  than  that  the  divine 
Spirit  must  rule  the  form. 

Another  elemental  point  is  to  remember  that  with  Schwenckfeld  spirit 
was  not  a  synonym  of  mind.  Mentality  was  not  the  equivalent  nor  the 
substitute  for  the  spirit  even  of  the  regenerated  personality,  nor  is  it 
refined  emotionalism,  nor  is  it  a  restless  mass  of  volitions;  it  is  the 
regenerated  personality  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  that 
personality  to  give  it  the  capacity  to  reach  the  supreme  end  of  life;  it 
is  that  believing  mind,  heart  and  will  which  are  assured  of  their  relation 
to  God  and  of  their  combined  life  in  him  and  which  therefore  follow  the 
divine  ideals.  Men  of  modem  schools  of  thought  who  claim  affinity 
with  Schwenckfeld  have  forgotten  this  or  have  transferred  their  notion 
of  mentality  or  emotion  or  will  in  their  idealism  to  this  idealism  of  spirit- 
uality. There  must  be  no  confusion  here  and  much  less  any  absolute 
identification.  While  such  trends  of  philosophy  and  psychology  are  tur 
superior  to  the  mechanical  or  agnostic  schools,  they  are  inferior  to  this 
larger  scope  represented  by  Schwenckfeld;  the  Christian  point  of  view 
is  eminently  supreme  because  it  is  the  vehicle  for  the  vision  of  the  divine 
and  the  human,  without  identifying  them  in  any  monistic  or  pantheistic 
way.  However  that  may  be,  this  was  Schwenckfeld's  position  and  it  put 
the  letter  in  its  proper  place  and  correlation.  The  tendencies  about  him 
with  which  he  so  earnestly  contended,  all  ultimated  in  the  induration  and 
petrifaction  of  the  letter;  the  Scriptures  themselves  became  hard  and  in- 
elastic; the  ministry  became  perfunctoiy  and  professional;  the  sacraments 
were  interpreted  magically;  the  Christian  society  became  lifeless  and  in- 
efficient. Love  died  out  of  it  as  a  system  of  relationship  and  as  actual 
conduct;  the  establishments  preserved  hardly  a  glimmer  of  what  was 
really  the  reason  for  their  existence.  Unity  was  slain  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  warfare  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit;  peace  could  not  settle 
down  again  except  by  indifference  and  by  the  compulsion  of  the  State 
or  through  the  erection  of  Erastian  and  Caesaro-papistic  systems.  Any 
sense  of  real  religious  progress  was  impossible  under  such  a  theory.  You 
had  to  break  np  the  so-called  prescribed  religion  in  order  to  get  back  to 
an  apostolic  basis.  Had  the  Schwenckfeldian  principle  been  adopted  a 
legitimate  and  orderly  8(uff (fining,  pietism,  idealism  would  have  been  the 
natural  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  without  the  decimating  exaggerations  and 
the  spiritual  paralyses  inherent  in  long  protracted  polemics.  We  do  not 
say  that  every  argument  which  Schwenckfeld  presented  for  the  confir- 
mation of  his  principle  was  equally  valid  or  significant;  the  important 
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thing  is  thftt  he  wodd  not  let  the  standard  fall  and  held  it  aloft  against 
the  violent  assaults  of  Philippists  and  Onesio-Lutherans,  as  well  as  against 
theologians  of  the  Lncas  Osiander  and  Beza  type.  The  utmost  sarcasm 
and  abusive  epithet,  the  meplustophelian  maledictions  of  the  colloquies 
and  the  violent  edicts  of  some  princes  did  not  shake  his  conviction  or 
Us  courage.  Outside  of  his  own  large  circles,  thousands  of  souls  sym- 
pathized with  his  exaltation  of  the  spirit  above  the  letter;  but  many  of 
these  were  of  the  party  of  Nicodemus  and  Joseph,  or  ihey  fell  in  quietly 
with  the  powers  that  then  were.  But  the  principle  is  certainly  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity  and  could  not  be  suppressed  by  any  resolutions 
or  by  any  prohibitory  decrees.  And  Schwenckfeld's  books  kept  on  vin- 
dicating it,  though  the  clerical  censors  sought  to  muzle  the  type  in  their 
fear  of  the  very  letter.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  consistent  struggle  whose 
principles  have  ramified  and  allied  themselves  with  many  of  the  associa- 
tions of  dissent  from  the  stereotyped  Church.  A  pity  it  is  that  Lessing 
did  not  know  about  it,  though  volumes  of  manuscripts  and  printed  books 
of  Schwenckfeld  lay  in  the  great  collection  of  the  Bibliotheca  Augusta  of 
which  he  was  the  librarian!  And  Salig  a  generation  before  had  drawn  attention 
to  this  very  material!  A  little  less  time  spent  on  Gotze  and  more  on  the 
publication  of  these  earlier  battles  royal  would  have  thrown  light  on  the 
continuity  of  the  struggle  for  breath  under  the  stifling,  repressive  schemes 
of  establishment,  orthodoxy  and  a  false  liberalism.  Once  more  we  insist 
that  this  tenet  is  of  a  great  deal  more  import  than  a  theory  of  the  Sacra- 
ments or  a  point  in  the  psychology  of  christology,  because  it  comes  nearer 
the  human  hearth;  and  unless  this  sympathy  with  human  aspirations  be 
right  the  christology  is  sure  to  be  wrong.  This  too  is  of  the  nature  of 
an  axiom  or  first  principle  on  which  your  theological  science  must  be 
built.  And  we  contend  also  that  the  recognition  and  adoption  of  such  a 
canon  is  of  the  deepest  moment  for  a  Christian  life;  love,  peace,  joy, 
faith  get  their  breadth  thereby.  It  constitutes  the  very  genius  of  expan- 
sion and  growth  for  man  and  society.  This  is  the  force  which  breaks 
down  that  exclusiveness,  literalism,  legalism  and  narrow  conception  of 
humanity  which  impede  the  development  of  either  the  Kingdom  or  the 
Church.  There  is  no  proper  ideal  or  supreme  end  for  the  religious  or 
ethical  life,  unless  one  puts  the  activity  of  the  spirit  above  the  moribund 
letter.  Individual  or  social  progress  have  their  guarantee  and  amplitude 
in  just  this  cultural  force.  Surely  it  is  of  universal  applicability,  for  it 
must  enter  into  law,  into  the  administration  of  justice,  into  the  practice 
of  medicinie,  into  every  science,  into  every  labor.  Therefore  we  desire 
to  emphasize  the  significance  of  Schwenckfeld  in  this  very  field.  He  had 
the  keen  eye  and  the  right  heart  to  take  in  the  horizons,  those  present 
and  those  yet  to  be  attained;  he  had  a  larger  perspective  than  the  men 
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of  his  generation  either  had  or  wanted  to  hare.  He  coald  trace  the  far- 
flowing  and  widening  current  of  human  progress  and  knew  that  the  volume 
of  earth-bearing,  fmctifying  waters  issued  from  these  mountain  springs. 
The  spirit  and  not  the  letter  it  is  that  shall  fertilize  the  slopes  and  the 
plains,  as  well  as  make  a  place  of  broad  rivers  where  navies  may  ride. 
Is  it  not  so?  Did  he  not  anticipate  the  modem  world  in  its  true  import 
and  la]^est  evolution?  And  was  not  any  other  view  a  deliberate  blind- 
ness, a  wilful  clinging  to  just  such  impediments  and  hindrance^?  Was 
not  the  opposition  to  him  a  reversion  to  those  forms  which  the  medieval 
world  refused  to  surrender  and  whose  malign  influence  still  weighs  heavily 
upon  social  aspirations  and  fraternal  enterprise?  Why  do  men  continue 
to  chisel  a  double  Hermes,  Socrates  back  to  back  with  Seneca?  Why 
should  Schwenckfeld  be  denied  the  preeminence  which  this  one  solitary 
proposition  of  itself  entitles  him  to?  Why  should  a  man  who  could  thus 
reproduce  Pauline  thought  and  defend  it  so  eloquently  and  adequately,  not 
be  given  the  eminent  niche  accorded  to  many  others  whose  services  are 
far  less  significant?  Must  we  not  insist  upon  putting  into  the  foreground 
the  deeper  and  more  consequent  things  of  the  human  soul?  Is  not  this 
axiom  the  mother  of  inspiration,  the  generator  of  enterprise,  the  discemer 
of  enriching  thought,  the  moulder  of  the  finest  art,  the  constructor  of  the 
hopes  and  imaginations  of  the  human  race?  Why  should  historians  per- 
sist in  such  indiscrimination  and  such  egregious  misplacement?  Why  this 
vride-spread  ignorance  about  the  man  with  such  lofty  ideals  and  no  less 
lofty  ideas?  Here  are  statues  and  memorials  to  Lessing,  to  Schleier- 
macher,  to  von  Hutten,  where  are  the  monuments  of  Schwenckfeld  except 
in  the  immutable,  secret  growth  of  the  human  spirit  as  an  unshackled 
but  unrecognized  influence?  Silesia  is  the  mother  of  many  great  poets 
and  theologians,  but  none  have  suffered  at  her  hands  as  Schwenckfeld  with 
unredeemed  injustice  until  this  present  hour.  Silesia  has  remained  insen- 
sible to  one  of  her  greatest  characters;  to  the  man  who  loved  her  with 
filial  regard,  even  in  his  exile,  and  longed  for  the  sweet  domesticity  of 
his  o?m  hearth  and  kindred  from  which  he  was  sundred  forever  by  the 
cruel  politics  and  stiU  more  cruel  religion  of  Protestant  and  Catholic. 
Oecolampadius  hailed  the  doctrine  of  the  inner  Word  with  an  appreciation 
which  led  him  to  print  that  epochal  letter  of  Schwenckfeld  to  Cordatus: 
and  Zwingli  could  applaud  the  spiritual  concept  of  the  Supper  in  a  letter 
prefacing  the  work  which  he  himself  had  put  to  press;  but  both  alike 
shrunk  into  their  little  contracted  shells  when  it  came  to  a  wider  applica- 
tion of  the  truth  to  the  new  institutions  of  Protestantism.  Keck  and 
heels  did  both  plunge  into  the  new  Judaism,  into  the  new  sovereignty  of 
the  letter,  into  the  new  bondage  of  the  Church.  Capito  in  Strassburg 
was  guilty  of  the  same  reversion,  but  after  a  larger  struggle  with  himself, 
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for  he  bad  mtrodnoed  the  apology  of  the  Silesians  to  the  general  public. 
Bucer  lived  cooped  up  among  the  recmits  of  the  alphabet  And  so  breadth, 
generosity,  liberalism,  humanity  perished  from  the  preachers  and  the  nni- 
YcrsitieB.  Happily  the  common  people  were  often  better  than  their  creeds. 
Little  rills  of  the  great  conception  trickled  on;  partial  manifestations  of 
it  here  and  there  broke  throagh  all  restraints;  but  the  comprehensive  mind 
of  its  steadfast  advocate  had  nowhere  an  adequate  or  ample  successor 
until  the  little  rills  themselves  combined;  literature  and  philology  broke 
the  way;  philosophy  and  history  were  gradually  filled  with  the  direction 
of  the  Spirit  and  had  freer  play  for  expansion  and  diffusion.  Now  some 
branches  of  the  Church  begin  to  see  that  the  spirit  is  greater  than  the 
letter;  and  that  the  Kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God's  love  is  a  higher  con* 
ception  than  that  afforded  by  the  ossified  establishments  which  nullify  or 
stupify  the  conscience  with  their  dead  level  of  compulsory  uniformity; 
and  those  who  are  content  to  subject  their  consciences  to  the  State-Church 
and  to  uphold  its  local  canons  as  universal  have  the  suave  pleasure  of 
calling  those  outside  of  the  institution  sectarians.  Happily  even  here  the 
spirit  is  greater  than  the  letter  and  the  inner  Word  of  Christ  is  greater 
than  the  Scriptures  so  that  the  narrow  world  of  establishment  and  intol* 
erance  is  fighting  a  losing  battle. 

An  allied  question  of  that  day,  and  one  which  is  still  dominant  in 
Church  literalism,  is  the  place  and  fixity  of  ceremonialism  in  the  liturgical 
system.  Schwenckfeld  put  the  accent  upon  simplicity  as  the  best  outward 
adornment  for  the  Spirit.  That  which  would  least  impede  the  directness 
of  the  divine  operation  or  would  least  disturb  the  inward  communion 
with  God  was  a  fundamental  method  with  him.  Any  forms  which  ob- 
scured that  essential  interrelation  or  which  were  proposed  as  a  visible 
substitute  for  the  invisible  function  were  alien  to  his  mind  and  met  with 
his  distinct  opposition.  He  was  ever  jealous  for  the  Spirit's  prerogative; 
any  dislocation  of  this  intensive  inward  bond  was  to  him  radically  wicked. 
Hence  any  sacerdotal  theory,  any  sacramental  over-emphasis,  any  gross 
materializing  of  the  divine  xoivuvla  within  the  community  of  the  divine 
persons  themselves  or  within  the  ties  that  linked  them  to  us,  were  errors 
to  be  rooted  out,  as  debasing  the  exaltation  of  the  race  Godward  and  as 
disturbing  the  human  spirit  in  its  effort  at  rising  with  Christ.  That  which 
did  not  impair  this  sacred  interest  was  of  no  debatable  import  with  him. 
But  to  symbolize  with  vestments  so  that  the  vestments  took  the  place 
of  the  reality,  to  put  magical  efficacy  in  the  elements  of  water  or  bread 
or  wine  and  make  them  serve  as  the  vicars  of  actual  spiritual  regeneration, 
to  impute  holy,  renewing  powers  to  material  things  of  any  sort,  coald  not 
but  seem  to  him  out  of  harmony  with  the  rational  modes  of  God  and 
his  Son.    Yet  Schwenckfeld  was  a  man  not  given   to    radical   changes 
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unlesB  the  existing  conditions  seemed  according  to  a  scriptaral  judgment 
to  be  in  absolute  and  irreconcilable  conflict  with  truth  and  a  subtraction 
from  the  glory  due  to  Christ  alone.  In  all  such  cases  there  was  but 
the  one  rule  of  immediate  abolition.  His  whole  tendency  was  eminenfly 
conservative  and  slow  as  to  remedial  plans.  Let  the  abolition  be  a 
progressive  rule  of  increase  in  intelligence;  let  the  reforms  grow  out  of 
the  spontaneous  desire  which  has  its  natural  seat  in  education  and 
improvement  in  conscience.  How  curious  it  is  to  see  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  ceased  in  the  policy  of  change  which  Luther  had  initiated  and 
has  rested  much  where  he  left  it.  All  the  ceremonials  had  disappeared 
from  the  Schwenckfeldian  communities  by  the  end  of  century  XVI,  save  the 
simplest  order  in  the  Church  services.  The  hymnology  has  become  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  the  progress  of  the  communion,  but  liturgical  formularies 
are  of  the  most  abbreviated  character;  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit  has  a 
generous  recognition  so  that  the  conceptions  of  Schwenckfeld  have  been 
consistenfly  developed. 

Hence  we  are  justified  in  recording  the  fact  at  this  stage  that  Schwenck- 
feld appears  to  us  as  a  man  of  the  Spirit,  who  felt  himself  to  be  direcfly 
led  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  do  a  definite  work  for  Christ.  He  believed 
that  he  was  called  by  the  inward  voice  of  God,  this  method  of  communi- 
cation was  without  other  media  than  the  incorporeal  spiritual  faculties 
themselves,  as  they  have  been  regenerated  by  Christ  and  in  entire  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  spiritual  life  which  our  Lord  revealed.  Schwenck- 
feld was  convinced  that  God  could  speak  to  the  soul  without  external 
agencies.  It  is  an  anticipation  of  the  intercommunion  which  must  obtain 
in  the  disembodied  state,  and  therefore  is  not  explicable  to  us;  but  he 
wha  has  not  been  conscious  of  it,  has  but  a  small  experience  of  essential 
life.  This  is  not  fanaticism  nor  is  it  a  false  mysticism;  it  is  simple  fact 
which  objectivizes  itself  in  the  deeds  of  men  who  yield  to  an  imperative 
vocation.  Men  and  women  can  make  mistakes  in  this  as  in  other  things^ 
but  not  as  many  as  the  dull,  selfish,  impassive  mortals  make  who  sleep  in 
their  snuggeries  and  who  never  respond  to  any  call  of  duty  outside  of 
phlegmatic  hum-drum  or  belted  and  grooved  intellectualism  or  blind,  nepen- 
thic  obedience  to  orders.  These  are  the  fanatics  and  the  false  mystics 
and  they  are  the  vast  majority;  and  little  of  good  do  they  accomplish 
even  in  their  tread-mills  of  physical  or  mental  labor.  The  science  that 
has  not  the  inward  impulses  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  spirit  is  a  dead  prod- 
uct and  can  construct  no  view  of  the  universe  save  that  of  material  mo^ 
nism  or  a  pessimism  like  that  of  Philoctetes  who  had  endured  much  miseiy 
and  sat  in  his  cave  with  hopeless  feet  or  crawled  over  his  lonely  island 
and  constructed  his  view  of  the  universe  from  his  bitterness  against  Ulysses. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  kingdom  out  of  his  narrow  Lemnos,  even 
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with  his  infallible  arrows  at  hand.  The  world  of  the  Reformation  was  the 
stirring  of  spiritaal  impnlses  which  demanded  a  reyiral  of  all  life.  Bat 
Protestants  again  went  into  their  literal  workshops  and  girded  np  their 
own  machinerj  and  dnbbed  the  men  of  the  Spirit  as  enthusiasts  and 
mystics,  whereas  these  men  of  the  Spirit  alone  have  k^t  the  world  alive 
and  agoing.  Only  as  thej  have  rebelled  against  the  gearing  of  the  form- 
alists has  there  been  a  new  illumination  in  all  spheres  of  human  reflection 
and  energy;  yet  the  mechanics  continue  to  call  vilipendic  names  and  to 
plod  up  and  down  in  their  rope- walks,  cording  the  hemp  by  which  they 
strangle  their  neighbors  and  hang  themselves.  History  should  consider  it 
to  be  its  choicest  province  to  bless  the  men  and  women  of  the  Spirit  as 
the  pioneers  of  a  new  order,  and  not  sit  lazily  over  its  studies  and  label 
genius  with  opprobrium.  Who  have  written  the  elevating  lyrics  and  the 
spiritual  epics  and  the  heartmoving  dramas?  Who  have  discovered  the 
inner  meanings  of  nature  and  revealed  her  mysteries  to  us?  Who  have 
wandered  from  the  shadows  of  their  four  walls  into  the  wide  world  and 
established  commerce  and  missions  and  social  regeneration?  Who  have 
set  the  tones  into  an  order  which  stirs  the  supreme  emotions  and  unlocks 
an  otherwise  closed  world?  It  is  the  men  of  the  Spirit  who  paint  the 
ever  voiceful  pictures,  who  evoke  the  slumbering  capacities  of  the  lyre, 
who  lift  us  up  in  soaring  verse,  who  find  continents  and  colonize  them, 
who  transform  nations  through  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Of  all  the  dead 
things  a  dead  Church  is  socially  the  most  deplorable ;  it  is  true  that  dead- 
ness  may  comport  with  a  great  variety  of  motion,  just  as  the  ghostly 
forms  in  Styx  can  float  about  rapidly.  Nothing  is  worse  for  example 
than  a  dead  pastor  of  a  dead  Church  who  fulflUs  his  unseemly  routine 
and  condescends  with  the  age-long  inherited  smile  of  his  office,  but  never 
stretches  a  hand  to  solve  the  multitudinous  beckoning  problems  that  knock 
at  his  very  door  and  cluster  like  knotted  weeds  about  his  every  footstep, 
because  he  denies  the  office  of  the  Spirit  and  contemns  the  men  of  the 
Spirit  as  bizarre,  outre  and  fanatical  or  as  hypocrites  and  professors  of 
the  impossible.  The  inner  world  moves  away  from  him  unconsciously, 
and  it  is  after  all  that  inner  world  which  forms  the  outer  and  compels  it 
to  jog  along.  Let  it  be  said  then  that  Schwenckfeld  believed  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  his  whole  nature,  because  he  was  conscious  of  the  guidance, 
teaching  and  comfort  by  that  Spirit  of  Truth.  He  was  drawn  and  driven 
by  this  Paraclete  according  to  established  and  demonstrable  laws  of  faith, 
although  the  whole  army  of  mechanics  and  professionals  withstood  him. 
A  seventh  vital  proposition  which  Schwenckfeld  zealously  defended 
was  that  character  is  above  everything  else  in  human  nature  and  life; 
position,  education,  all  things  must  be  tributary  to  its  formation  and 
acknowledge   its   sovereignty.      This   was    fatal   to    the    assumption    of 
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the  clergy,  that  they  were  the  sole  efficient  instraments  of  grace,  no 
matter  what  their  conduct  might  be.  He  assailed  this  formal  idea 
with  intense  and  unremitting  vigor.  Nothing  was  so  detestably  mis- 
leading to  his  mind  as  to  make  spiritiual  things  subordinate  to  and 
bound  up  in  the  dispensing  power  of  a  wicked  priest  or  an  unloving, 
imperious  minister.  For  him  there  was  no  magical  filter  or  mystic  unction 
or  tactual  virtue  in  any  aspect  of  religion.  Nothing  was  good  unless  it 
was  real.  The  really  good  man  alone  could  preach  effectually  and 
edifyingly.  Artistic  qualities,  mere  gifts  of  speech,  the  adornments  and 
trimmings  of  anything  are  not  substantial  and  vital  elements.  Fluency 
and  eloquence  were  only  evil  and  seductive,  if  the  heart  of  their  possessor 
was  not  right  with  God  and  deeply  inspired  with  the  love  of  righteousness 
and  truth.  Of  course  his  main  shaft  was  directed  against  the  ceremonial, 
tactual  and  indelible  mark  notions  of  the  old  Church-life,  of  which 
symbolism  instead  of  virtue  was  the  natural  outcome.  Surely  every  one 
ought  to  feel  that  in  any  sphere  of  life  character  is  the  chief  thing.  It 
is  hard  even  to  conceive  of  works  of  art  as  independent  of  the  good  or  evil 
in  the  hand  that  produced  or  produces  them.  If  a  man  puts  himself  into 
his  work,  surely  the  result  must  have  in  it  the  elements  of  the  nature 
which  shapes  it.  The  world  refuses  the  notion  that  art  is  irrelated 
to  ethics  whether  of  the  ideals  of  art  or  the  character  of  the  artist. 
Above  all  things  however,  the  minister  of  divine  things  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suppose  that  he  can  handle  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  resources  of  grace  were  under  his 
lock  and  key.  It  is  not  historical  succession  nor  tactual  episcopacy,  nor 
the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  presbytery  that  can  either  confer  character 
or  be  a  substitute  for  it.  Schwenckfeld  warred  againt  the  perpetuation 
of  any  such  error  and  demanded  of  the  priests  and  preachers  of  his 
day,  of  what  communion  soever  they  might  be,  that  they  surrender  this 
delusion.  Virtue  alone  should  or  could  count.  This  is  the  consammate 
struggle  of  life;  and  it  is  the  very  upsetting  of  all  order  in  thinking  to 
suppose  that  in  the  sphere  of  religion  the  reverse  of  this  can  be  true  in 
any  aspect  or  degree  whatsoever,  minimum  or  maximum.  How  noble 
his  stand  against  the  current  of  moral  confusion  which  the  historical 
notion  and  sacramental  magic  deliberately  unsluiced  and  perpetuated  I 
But  who  recognizes  Schwenckfeld  as  eminently  the  champion  of  this 
idea?  If  the  topic  is  at  all  alluded  to,  it  is  only  for  satire  by  those 
who  are  still  immersed  in  the  mechanical  delusion  of  what  religion  is  and 
by  those  who  have  none  but  a  substitutional  work  idea  of  saintship,  and 
who  place  a  high  value  upon  the  performance  of  a  formal  round  of 
services  of  every  hue  and  stunt  and  quality.  Tet  this  deeper  ethical 
insistence  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  carry  through  the  whole  view 
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of  Church-life,  of  liturgy,  of  Bacramental  theory  before  the  existing 
Ecclesia  can  be  called  an  ethical  or  a  divine  institntion,  and  indeed 
before  men  can  get  a  right  outlook  from  which  to  estimate  piety  in 
itself  and  piety  in  its  relation  to  ethics.  According  to  Schwenckfeld  there 
is  no  piety  withoat  the  growing  possession  and  exercise  of  the  Christian 
yirtnes.  The  end  of  grace  is  to  make  a  man  essentially  better  and  to 
make  that  betterment  tell  upon  his  neighbor's  welfare.  There  is  plenty 
of  specious  piety  which  is  uncolored  by  one  ray  of  divine  light  or  one 
flash  of  love.  There  is  lots  of  faith  which  is  implicit  because  of  its 
outrageous  ignorance  and  the  coarse  vulgarity  of  its  inner  and  outer 
conduct  There  are  stacks  and  castles  of  unwise  and  unwholesome  hopes 
built  upon  untruths  and  magic,  where  there  is  no  semblance  of  the  fruit 
of  righteousness  underneath  or  flowering  above  the  arid  waste.  Against 
piety  without  the  cluster  of  graces  and  gifts  connected  with  love  and 
illustrating  it,  Schwenckfeld  wielded  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  with  the 
fidelity  of  the  cherubim.  And  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  in  these 
fallacies,  which  he  essayed  to  unstrip,  lies  the  difficulty  of  the  modern 
mind  with  theology,  religion  and  the  Church.  Hence  the  exaltation  of 
and  demand  for  ethicality  first.  Hence  too  the  broad  line  which  men 
have  drawn  between  religion  and  morals.  The  establishments  and  many 
of  the  dissenters  also  have  organized  the  difference  and  persist  in  main- 
taining it  in  spite  of  the  age's  pursuit  of  reality  and  its  determination  to 
reach  implicitness  and  to  build  upon  fundamental  rocks  only.  We  are 
not  surprised  therefore  to  find  Schwenckfeld  advocating  with  fiery  but 
well-weighed  and  intelligent  persistence  the  necessity  of  discipline  sA  the 
means  of  purifying  the  Church  from  the  vast  brood  of  pretence  and 
unsanctified  profession.  Not  that  he  had  a  Novatian  idea  of  the  absolute 
purity  of  that  institution,  for  he  recognized  the  power  of  sin  in  each  best 
heart,  but  that  the  fruits  of  right-living  should  be  so  conspicuously 
manifest  in  an  evangelical  Christian  that  there  could  be  no  large  room 
for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  his  membership.  Especially  would  he 
thus  guard  the  memorial  Supper  of  our  Lord  from  the  profanation  of 
unholy  jind  unrepentent  hands.  Repentent  hands  might  ever  receive  the 
great  gifts  of  bread  and  wine,  and  none  were  so  welcome  as  those  who 
grieved  over  their  infirmities  and  estrangements.  Through  the  agency  of 
such  a  purely  evangelical  discipline  he  expected  much  for  the  regeneration 
of  society,  a  matter  which  lay  heavily  on  his  heart.  The  evidences  of 
excess  about  him  in  all  classes  in  which  those  indulged  who  yet  insisted 
on  being  recognized  as  Christians,  called  for  some  wise  yet  radical  bet- 
terment, and  to  Schwenckfeld  the  scriptural  method  of  demanding  at 
least  a  struggle  for  purity  of  character  seemed  to  afford  an  excellent 
instrument  for  commencing  a  reform.    But  the  new  Church  would  none 
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of  it,  until  Calvin  organized  it  into  a  Protestant  obligarchy  that  only 
defeated  the  main  purpose  of  such  a  method.  Certainly  we  must 
acknowledge  that  Schwenckfeld  was  consistent  in  the  emphasis  he  put 
upon  character  in  the  whole  economy  of  the  Church  as  the  educator  of 
society.  And  with  equal  assuredness,  is  this  the  chief  element  of  human 
life.  The  ofScial  Christian  and  the  nominal  religionist  are  to  be  judged 
wholly  by  their  conduct.  No  clothes  or  tactuality  or  external  affectation 
of  indelibility,  and  no  magic  and  no  custom  can  help  them.  Eyeryone 
is  on  the  dead  leyel  of  equality.  The  only  questions  are  how  do  you  think, 
how  do  you  behaye?  You  are  not  worthy  of  any  office  unless  you  hare 
thought  well  and  done  well,  and  the  office  can  give  you  no  power  or 
dignity  unless  the  character  fill  it,  unless  faith  hope  and  love  be  enthroned 
in  eyery  seat,  then  the  seat  itself  is  sacred  and  then  the  man  has  the 
power  of  the  Spirit. 

Eighth,  Schwenckfeld  also  was  an  earnest  contender  for  unity  but 
necessarily  not  of  any  formal  kind,  certainly  not  for  that  which  is  bom 
of  compulsory  uniformity.  But  he  did  believe  in  that  unity  which  is  based 
on  the  recognition  of  individnal  liberty,  which  thinks  for  itself,  and  on 
the  individual  love  which  must  have  its  object  of  affection  and  which 
acknowledges  the  same  right  as  belonging  to  each  man  and  finds  in  the 
manifoldness  of  the  Spirit  the  true  organism  of  the  universe  and  of  the 
transcendent.  It  is  an  absurd  desire  on  the  part  of  men  to  reduce  all 
things  to  a  mathematical  unit.  The  spiritual  unit  is  something  of  which 
that  may  be  a  symbol  or  reflection,  but  it  is  entirely  consistent  with  any 
amount  of  numerical  divergence  and  any  quantity  of  differentiation  or 
variety.  However  that  may  be,  to  Schwenckfeld  nothing  was  so  disturb- 
ing or  distasteful  as  the  insistence  on  mutual  exclusiveness  by  the  types 
of  belief  or  by  the  schools  of  interpretation.  Each  one  of  these  groups 
indeed  boasted  of  having  the  whole  truth ;  that  would  not  be  so  bad  and 
might  be  excusable  on  the  ground  of  a  deep  conviction  of  certainty;  but 
each  such  school  also  ruled  oat  all  dissenting  minds  from  any  intercourse 
with  them  and  treated  them  as  sons  of  Belial ;  this  was  the  most  arrogant 
and  autocratic  assumption  conceivable  and  was  similar  to  that  of  the  old 
system  out  of  which  they  had  themselves  fled  in  protest  against  its  tyranny. 
Only  when  the  intolerable  and  interminable  bickerings  in  their  own  camps 
compelled  certain  efforts  at  compromise  did  they  get  any  comfort  or  peace 
in  their  own  little  snail-shells.  But  all  the  same  they  continued  to  hurtle 
their  sheet-iron  thunders  before  those  of  other  schools  and  tenets.  And 
in  such  schemes  of  hate  and  intolerance  all  these  afflicted  with  the 
establishment-bee  could  agree,  however  divergent  their  principles  in  every 
other  respect.  Against  this  self- contradicting  and  willfully  fatal  partic- 
ularism on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  Schwenckfeld  made  battle.     He 
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waB  ready  to  give  his  right  hand  to  any  BomaniBt,  Latheran,  Beformed, 
Anabaptist  pronding  that  the  other  belieyed  in  Christ  and  behaved  like  a 
Christian.  His  principle  of  unity  was  fraternity;  all  Christians  should  be 
brothers  first  and  last,  howerer  variant  their  theological  explanations 
might  be.  The  spirit  of  fraternal  love  shonld  rise  above  the  murky 
atmosphere  of  discussion;  debate  was  right;  correction  was  essential; 
mutusd  edification  in  the  elements  and  developments  of  evangelical  truth 
was  vital  to  Christian  progress;  but  to  make  such  earnest  debate  and 
correction  the  ground  for  swinging  the  battle*axe  or  banging  with 
culverin  or  immuring  in  a  prison  or  burning  at  the  stake  or  driving  into 
exile  was  an  outrage  on  the  Kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Now  let  it  again  be  understood  that  this  is  a 
first  principle  of  all  vital  theology  and  ethics,  not  what  is  God  or  what 
is  Christ  or  what  are  the  sacraments;  and  let  it  be  also  understood  that 
Schwenckfeld  was  the  determined,  unshaken  advocate  of  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  amplitude  of  Christ  and  the  lovingness  of  the  Spirit.  Then 
let  us  know  whether  this  is  not  the  sign  and  proof  of  a  great  mind  and 
a  large  heart?  Is  not  this  the  magnanimity  one  would  expect  of  a 
religious  reformer?  Is  not  this  the  imperative  obligation  of  every  represent- 
ative of  Christ?  Was  not  this  the  apostolic  bond?  Is  there  any  hope 
for  the  Church  other  than  in  the  demonstration  of  such  an  inward  force 
as  greater  and  more  comprehensive  and  wider  than  dissentient  judgments? 
Is  it  not  the  real  test  of  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  one's  love  for  Christ? 
Is  not  this  the  only  norm  of  a  discipleship  which  our  Lord  can  recognize? 
If  the  Church  must  come  to  it,  pure  and  simple,  if  in  order  to  be  a 
Church  in  any  scriptural  sense  by  any  such  standard  as  the  great  Head 
thereof  has  set  up,  why  deny  Schwenckfeld  the  leadership  in  such  obe- 
dience to  the  simple  text  of  our  Lord  by  practice  and  not  by  hypocritical 
words?  We  again  affirm  that  the  practice  of  a  thing  is  of  infinitely  more 
value  than  prating  about  it.  The  Cain  method  with  Abel,  has  not  the 
Church  enough  of  it?  Is  Saul  a  good  type  for  the  household  of  faith? 
Must  Hagar  go  into  the  wilderness  at  the  instigation  of  jealousy  and  hate? 
Are  Annas  and  Caiaphas  the  setters- forth  of  a  sincere  religious  life?  Did 
Peter  lose  his  heart  because  Paul  read  him  a  lecture?  Practical  fraternity 
is  superior  to  the  methods  of  cleavage  adopted  by  Romanism,  by  the 
Greek  Church  and  by  the  Reformers  of  all  schools.  By  so  much  greater 
is  Schwenckfeld  than  his  compeers  as  he  maintained  the  principle  of 
mutuality,  by  which  conservative  and  liberal,  old  light  and  new  light 
might  still  live  in  a  nobler  fellowship  than  any  Church,  outside  of  primi- 
tive Christianity,  be  it  Roman,  Greek  or  Armenian  or  Coptic  or  Ethiopic, 
had  ever  attained.  Every  earnest  soul  acknowledges  this  and  many  are 
sincerely  seeking  a  basis  of  comprehensive  federation.    Toleration  indeed, 
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bat  only  fhe  toleration  of  fullest  eqoalityl    Particnlarism  can  only  grow 
to  its  fall  Btatare  in  the  area  of  the  nniyersal.    If  the  Christian  Chorch 
is  a  body  of  believers  in  Christ  and  in  his  Son,  then  the  fraternal  bond 
is  the  first  haman  thonght  and  the  first  human  act  to  be  considered,  and 
its  maintenance  is  priceless,  its  goal  is  the  embrace  of  the  race  in  its 
ample  and  fostering  arms.    Shades  of  socialism  will  fade  into  the  richer 
color  of  this  world-embracing  idea;  the  forms  of  individualism  will  dissolve 
their  eccentricities  and  will  attain  their  true  adjustment  and  proportion  in 
the  circle  whose   circumference  can  include   all;  then   it  will  refine  all 
angularities  by  a  sweet  and  corrective  modification.  Let  us  then  acknowl- 
edge   that    Schwenckfeld    caught   one   of  the    chief   characteristics    of 
Christianity,    one  full  of  cohesive   force,   one   capable  of  effecting  the 
regeneration  of  art  and  commerce  and  human  intercourse  and  industry 
and  education.    The  primal  principle  of  Christianity  is  that  we  love  one 
another.     What  business  had  the  Sophists   of  Bomanism   and  of  Prot- 
estantism to  profess  such  a  law  at  all,    even  socially?    What  justified 
them  in  building  up  such  exclusive  establishments  as  lliey  did  and  calling 
these  raree-shows,  each  one  separately,  the  sole  Christian  Church,  while 
those  outside  of  the  man-made  pale  were  labelled  in  their  brotherly  cate- 
gories and  epithetic  lexicons  as  sectarians,   heathen  and  publicans,    en- 
thusiasts, visionaries,  fanatics,   devils  and  what  not     They  were  purely 
individualists  who  practically  denied  up  and  down  the  social  power  of 
Christianity  and   called  their  tiny  clubs  or  national   societies   the  alone 
Church.    They  in  effect  totally  denied  the  fraternal  aspect  of  Christianity ; 
and  that  is  the  whole  of  it.    They  were  not  big  enough  to  grasp  the  poles 
of  the  faith.    They  played  at  monisms  amd  chattered  the  Apostolic  Creed 
but  had  no  heart  or  head  for  the  practicable  unity  of  all  believers.    In 
the  true  spirit  of  science  as  well  as  in  the  right  essence  of  Christianity 
let  us  stop  justifying  the  Judaistic  or  Roman  principle  or  the  Lutheran 
or  the  Zwinglian  or  the  Buceran  or  the  Calvinistic  or  the  Matthysian  or 
Bockelssohnian  system  of  unification.    The  brotherhood  of  the  race  should 
of  itself  strew  their  fiimsy  structures  to  the  winds;   how  much  more 
sweeping  is  the  comprehensive  unity  of  our  Lord!    There  is  too  something 
sublimely  insolent  in  the  way  these  particularists  use  the  term  sect.    What, 
pray,  was  the  Roman  Church  but  a  segment  of  the  historic  claimants  to 
headship?    What  was  the  Lutheran  Church  but  a  part  cut  off  from  the 
rest?    What  was  the  Swiss  Church  or  the  Calvinistic  group  but  a  sect? 
What  is  a  national   establishment  within  any  parallels  of  latitude  and 
longitude  but  a  sect?    And  yet  to  this  day  these  groups  of  particularists 
have  the  effrontery  to  call  one  another  sects  and  join  voices  in  dubbing 
the  Methodists,  the  Baptists,  the  Congregationalists,  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  Schwenckfelders  as  sects!    Colossal  arrogance  it  is  I     Did  they  but 
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tarn  it  on  themselTea,  these  excInBiristB  would  have  to  langh  Homericalljr 
at  their  owd  nnconscioas  joke.  If  they  were  to  leflect  at  all  and  stop 
taking  things  for  granted  they  wonld  bare  to  shake  coDTolsiTely  at  their 
own  impndence  as  well  aa  at  their  poor  mathematics;  it  takes  all  the 
pieces  of  these  namerons  cntoffo  to  make  even  the  external  nnit  One 
segment  cannot  fill  the  circnmference.  The  great  illnsion  of  the  centuries 
certainly  should  be  compelled  to  nuTeil  the  mountain  pei^  it  has  hitherto  so 
cruelly  obscured.  The  factions  pretence  to  brotherhood  with  honeyed  words 
in  the  mouth  and  a  sword  in  the  band,  in  the  name  of  lore  has  already  done 
enough  mischief  to  the  Christian  name  and  to  Christendom  to  be  compelled  to 
clear  the  way  for  the  free  Kingdom,  which  society  itself  and  eren  the  State 
are  illaBtrating  far  better  than  the  so- called  Churches  do;  the  social  Christianity 
of  the  people  puts  to  shame  the  unbrotherly  Christiani^  of  the  high  sects  and 
of  the  established  ecclesiastics  who  look  down  with  scorn  on  all  Dissent  and 
coutinue  to  insist  on  their  impossible  uniformities.  They  are  only  preparing  the 
world  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Church  into  the  Kingdom.  It  is  the  same 
perversity  which  juggles  with  the  word  erangelical.  Not  an  individual, 
independent  thinker  of  the  Reformation  bat  considered  himself  as  such, 
nor  less  did  the  cnrialist.  Scbwenckfeld's  earliest  confession  of  his  evan- 
gelical Christiamty  ia  one  of  the  finest  statements  of  iuth  in  that  period. 
No  one  then  has  the  exclusive  right  to  the  technical  use  of  the  name 
which  when  usurped  is  turned  against  those  who  have  incurred  the  other's 
anathema,  as  if  those  wbo  observed  the  truth  and  pursued  it  from  another 
point  of  view  were  unevangelical.  The  fact  is  that  do  one  has  any  olaim 
to  such  a  name  in  reality  who  is  not  evangelical  in  spirit  and  in  social 
life.  A  cbnrch  that  does  not  illustrate  the  fraternal  spirit  for  example, 
that  refuses  to  champion  freedom  can  have  no  inherent  or  ethical  right 
to  such  a  name,  much  less  to  its  private  use,  as  if  the  violators  had  a 
patent  on  the  article  the;  so  foully  abuse.  Here  again  we  dare  to  say 
that  Sohwenckfeld  was  essentially  and  vitally  evangelical,  thongb  the  ao- 
called  evangelicals  crucified  him.  If  any  Reformer  loved  the  Gospel  and 
sought  to  magnify  its  practical  precepts,  it  was  be.  There  is  no  one 
more  entitled  to  be  baptized  as  evangelical  than  he  wbo  sought  to  nnivera- 
alize  the  Evangel  and  to  carry  its  healing  to  all  men.  Let  the  bank- 
ruptcy be  published  of  all  the  false  and  inappropriate,  preemptive  and 
private  claimanCs  to  being  the  absolute  owners  and  expounders  and 
Gxpendera  of  the  Gospel  of  Chrisi 

We  would  draw  attention  in  the  ninth  place  to  the  ethical  quality 
of  Scliwenckfeld'g  teaching,  in  that  he  puts  such  signal  emphasis  upon 
the  education  of  the  conscience.  To  deepen  the  moral  sense  and  broaden 
the  scope  of  its  judgments  was  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  cumulative 
doctrines.    To  brmg  the  conduct  under  review  and  subject  its  principles, 
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their  exercise  and  their  result,  to  a  continaonslj  clarified  and  enlightened 
court  was  deemed  by  him  to  be  a  paramount  requisite  of  the  Christian 
order.  To  make  the  moral  and  religious  thought  of  man  approach  an 
intelligent  and  liberal  certitude,  an  appreciative  and  comforting  assurance, 
were  ends  to  be  sought  with  assiduity  and  preserved  with  sleepless  vigi- 
lance. No  sphere  of  human  conduct  should  be  walled  off  from  this 
habitual  discipline.  The  emotions  themselves  should  be  subjected  to  a 
rigid  examination  to  prevent  excess  and  foolishness.  The  area  of  control 
should  be  constantly  widened  until  the  entire  man  feels  its  scrutiny;  the 
finest  and  coarsest  strands  of  the  social  order  should  be  imbued  with  its 
bright  coloring.  For  him  the  supreme  part  of  personality  was  the  con- 
science directed  and  cultured  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  be  another  system  of  Reformation  theology  that  is  its  equal  in  this 
intensive  ethical  quality;  certainly  none  vouchsafed  it  such  an  habitual 
practice,  which  is  of  far  greater  import.  Of  this  ethicized  moment  in 
theology  and  religion  we  are  apt  to  boast  as  if  it  were  a  modem  ten- 
dency; we  speak  much  of  vital  dogma;  we  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
create  an  independent  province  for  Christian  Ethics,  in  which  however 
we  have  been  forced  to  repeat  ourselves  and  the  impossibility  of  making 
the  separation  complete  has  brought  about  a  certain  measure  of  reaction. 
But  here  was  a  non-professional  Christian  and  evangelical  thinker  of 
century  XVI,  who  anticipated  all  this  by  saturating  dogma  and  life  with 
conscience  and  by  holding  uppermost  the  formation  of  character  as  the 
concrete  thing  to  be  held  in  view,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Who  has 
recognized  this?  Who  has  thought  of  giving  Schwenckfeld  his  due  in 
any  history  of  doctrine  or  any  history  of  ethics  or  in  any  Church  annals 
or  in  any  book  or  lecture  on  the  development  of  Protestant  theology? 
Are  the  mechanisms  of  prejudice  so  fixed  that  this  is  to  continue?  Tou 
are  not  called  on  to  whitewash  the  wrongs  of  the  past  ancestral  dogmat- 
ics; you  are  not  summoned  to  rehabilitate  a  theologian  in  distress;  you 
are  not  asked  to  make  up  a  quilting-party  for  a  patch-work  readjust- 
ment, but  you  are  summoned  by  the  spirit  of  science  and  truth  to  do 
justice  to  the  genuine  conception  of  the  Church  and  society  and  the  men 
who  have  best  and  most  contributed  to  the  same. 

Tenth,  it  must  also  be  remarked  that  in  the  construction  of  a  Christi- 
an system  of  thought,  Schwenckfeld  felt  that  speculative  philosophy, 
whatever  its  value  by  itself  considered,  could  have  no  part.  Therefore 
he  determinately  and  consistently  banished  it  from  his  system.  Scriptures 
and  positive  experience  and  the  inner  illumination  of  the  Spirit  furnished 
him  the  data,  so  that  his  presentation  of  Christian  ideas  is  purely  biblic- 
aL  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  later  years  a  moderate  allegorical  and 
typological  method  sometimes  pervaded  his  exegesis  but  it  did  not  affect 
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the  validity  of  his  indnctive  and  deductive  conclusionfi.  Nor  did  he  believe 
that  the  unenlightened  human  reason  was  adequate  to  a  vital  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles.  A  man  had  to  be  bom 
of  God  anew,  he  had  to  have  deep  experience  in  the  inner  and  outer 
life,  in  personal  and  relative  duties;  he  had  to  be  under  the  teachership 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  before  he  was  competent  to  explain  the  revealed  truth 
so  as  to  become  a  guide  to  others;  those  who  were  taught  of  God  in  the 
full  import  and  sweep  of  that  term  were  the  ones  to  educate  the  Christ- 
ian household  and  to  extend  the  Gospel,  because  they  were  trying  to 
conduct  their  daily  walk  according  to  it;  that  was  a  part  of  education; 
it  was  the  experience  which  springs  out  of  doing  one's  duty  and  suffering 
for  it.  A  university  education  did  not  in  itself  give  the  competence.  He 
himself  felt  that  the  proverb  die  Gelehrte,  die  Verkehrte,  was  only  too 
frequently  sadly  true.  Many  were  they  who  substituted  a  course  in  logic 
or  over-refined  accumen  in  debate  or  the  heated  talent  for  declamation 
and  discussion  or  the  pretematurally  overwrought  sharpness  of  criticism 
in  place  of  the  gentle  development  of  the  inner  man  and  the  power  of 
self-Ksontrol  and  the  penetrative,  large-eyed  spirit  and  operation  of  love. 
It  must  however  be  distinctly  affirmed  that  Schwenckfeld  did  not  oppose 
the  highest  or  the  severest  forms  of  education  but  only  the  folly  of  the 
many  Panurges;  he  never  indulged  in  the  silly,  infantile  opposition  to 
human  learning.  A  man  who  went  to  the  universities  in  his  youth  and 
even  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  career  returned  to  them;  who  contin- 
ued to  broaden  his  studies  until  the  day  of  his  death;  whose  intimates 
were  so  largely  men  of  the  highest  attainable  culture;  a  statesman  who 
projected  a  university  and  whose  most  illustrious  friend  was  a  notable 
scholar  and  humanist,  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  foe  of  learning 
and  education.  By  no  means  and  much  the  contrary.  It  was  the  vapid 
methods  of  scholasticism,  and  the  dry  distinctions  of  dialectics,  the  ex- 
aggeration of  mental  sharpness  and  the  substitution  of  these  for  faith, 
hope  and  love  that  he  contended  against.  He  felt  that  the  severest  dis- 
cipline was  insufficient  of  itself  to  produce  stability  of  character.  The 
whole  curriculum  of  eyery  scholar  should  be  baptized  with  the  spirit  of 
humanity.  Science  should  be  suffused  with  and  regulated  by  the  deeper 
training  which  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  can  give.  This  is  what  Schwenck- 
feld represented^  argued  for  and  sought  to  establish.  That  he  was  right 
the  whole  history  of  European  uniyersity  life  amply  demonstrates.  For 
if  unity  is  a  real  goal  for  oar  race,  what  outlook  has  human  knowledge 
from  the  present  constitution  of  higher  institutions  of  learning?  If  science 
be  the  study  of  God's  manifestations  and  in  so  far  of  himself,  surely  its 
harmony  should  not  be  ignored  as  a  first  condition  and  its  unity  be  dis- 
solved into  a  multitude  of  unrelated  elements.    Analysis  and  differentiation 
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Bhonld  not  alienate  fhe  branches  of  knowledge  from  one  another.  But 
the  onirerBitieB  aB  a  rule  iUoBtrate  just  the  opposite  tendency;  their  classi- 
fications and  faculties  are  tangential  and  centrifugal.  Not  only  is  the 
encyclopedia  of  a  university  helplessly  incoherent  and  mechanical,  but 
there  is  no  fraternity  in  the  economy  of  things,  and  the  varions  professions 
liye  a  separate  life,  so  that  the  sciences  themselves  become  unsocial.  The 
academic  bond  is  a  superficial  one  that  accomplishes  nothing  for  the  nni- 
fication  of  knowledge  but  rather  institutes  clefts  and  divisions,  so  that  a 
broad  humanity  cannot  be  inculcated.  To  clap  them  all  under  one  roof 
effects  no  more  accord  than  the  filling  of  a  menagerie  with  cages  of  wild 
beasts  and  creeping  things  accomplishes  for  the  fellowship  of  animals. 
To  sunder  the  sciences  far  in  scattered  buildings  or  cities  subtracts  still 
more  from  the  poss^ity.  If  encyclop»dia  be  a  science  then  its  unities 
should  be  practicall^^ustrated  in  a  university. 

The  spirit  of  an  ossified  humanism  and  a  desiccated  dialectic  per- 
vaded the  entire  genius  and  round  of  academic  studies  without  a  grain 
of  fraternal  and  progressive  spirit  for  well  nigh  three  centuries.  Nor  had 
even  the  vernacular  any  chance  under  the  Latin  tyranny,  Schwenckfeld 
was  for  the  development  of  the  vernacular  as  some  of  the  lectures  in 
Liegnitz  not  only,  but  his  own  perpetual  use  of  the  German  show.  Is 
it  idle  to  point  out  these  facts  and  on  the  basis  of  them  to  demand  a 
different  tone  and  a  different  conception  of  the  Reformation  by  the  Middle 
Way  and  a  broader  view  of  the  era  in  general  than  the  little  narrow 
pragmatism  or  Panurgism  which  now  prevails?  Is  it  unfair  to  plead  with 
the  confessional  tendentists  to  soften  their  asperities,  to  readjust  their 
entire  ecclesiastical  apparatus  and  to  rebaptize  their  literary  presentation 
of  the  fact  concerning  Schwenckfeld  and  their  valuations  of  his  view? 
Is  it  not  in  the  interest  of  progress  to  say:  down  from  these  high  horses  I 
Henceforth  amble  gently  on  more  modest  ponies;  at  last  give  the  truth 
some  chance  to  forge  ahead.  Let  the  air-castles  tumble  and  let  the  real 
facts  speak  for  themselves  though  some  fine  dreams  be  drabbled. 

Eleventh,  it  must  also  be  noted  that  Schwenckfeld  applied  the  Gospel 
practically  to  the  elevation  of  his  dependents  and  designed  to  carry  the  pro- 
cess continuously  forward.  It  was  an  experimental  sociology  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  prescriptions  of  Christ  He  conceived  of  this  as  essential  for  har- 
monizing, while  elevating  the  various  elements  which  constituted  a  commu- 
nity. Although  his  personal  efforts  upon  his  own  estates  were  interrupted 
by  his  exile,  he  did  not  cease  to  urge  the  practice  of  these  principles 
wherever  his  advice  could  influence  men  and  especially  the  nobility;  in- 
stances of  which  appear  in  the  course  of  the  history.  This  was  a  definite 
part  of  his  programme  of  reformation.  The  Gospel  should  be  applied  to 
the  individuals  for  the  elevation  of  their  character  so  as  to  make  them 
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competent  members  of  society.  The  Tillage  ministry  should  be  especially 
educated  to  this  end;  they  should  train  the  people  in  the  elements  of  a 
practical  Christian  living.  The  rights  of  the  individual  conscience  must 
be  respected,  indeed  they  must  be  safeguarded.  Through  the  inward 
betterment,  the  outward  betterment  would  be  necessitated.  The  Christian 
master  would  have  to  be  the  highest  exponent  of  evangelical  character 
and  would  be  stimulated  to  carry  forward  one  reform  after  another  so  as 
to  improve  the  condition  of  his  people  in  every  respect,  outward  as  well 
as  inward.  His  consecrated  ambition  would  be  to  let  the  divine  leaven 
work.  Schwenckfeld  was  familiar  with  the  economic  conditions  not  only 
in  Silesia,  but  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  agitation 
among  the  peasants.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  the  prevailing 
poverty  and  industrial  distress;  he  understood  the  grounds  of  controversy 
between  the  guilds  and  the  patricians  and  the  merchant  classes  and  the 
large  mercantile  and  banking  companies  in  all  the  cities.  He  knew  per- 
sonally the  various  leaders  of  the  socialistic  groups.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  reasons  for  debate  and  discontent  were  only  too  good.  What 
was  the  way  of  deliverance  from  the  heavy  and  almost  hopeless  yoke? 
For  him  the  solution  lay  in  the  training  of  the  individual  in  conscientious 
living  and  in  the  zealous  regard  for  his  neighbor  as  his  brother.  The 
main  thing  to  remember  is  that  this  was  not  a  paper  programme  but  an 
actual  work-a-day  movement  on  his  part.  He  endeavored  to  socialize  the 
Gospel,  not  after  the  manner  of  Carlstadt  or  Mtinzer  or  Hut  but  after  a 
rationid  scriptural  standard.  The  superiority  of  his  method  has  historical 
demonstrations  until  this  day. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  overshadowing  features  of  Schwenckfeld^s 
conceptions  and  career  as  a  Reformer.  And  these  are  the  tenets  by  which 
he  must  be  estimated.  They  constitute  the  leaven  which  he  inftised  into 
the  three  measures  of  meal.  Are  they  not  of  vast  import?  Can  human- 
ity be  assimilated  without  them?  Are  they  not  the  most  significant  ele- 
ments because  they  are  the  sure  integers  of  progress  and  affect  the  welfare 
of  the  race  as  a  whole? 

Now  if  it  is  necessary  we  may  advance  to  the  consideration  of  two 
points  among  many  others  in  his  purely  dogmatic  system  by  way  of  illus- 
tration and  to  show  how  consistent  they  are  with  his  whole  theory  of 
life.  Our  Lord  instituted  his  Supper  as  a  fraternal  feast,  but  what  did 
the  Reformers  make  of  this  table  which  was  to  typify  their  union  with 
Christ  and  with  one  another?  Was  there  ever  a  more  hideous  fratricidal 
strife?  Was  ever  a  rite  of  such  soul-moving  humility  so  defiled?  The 
place  of  uttermost  peace  was  turned  into  an  internecine  battle-ground. 
The  caste-moulding  Christians  now  began  their  social  war.  The  sacra-' 
mental  theory  of  Schwenckfeld  is  the  most  sensible  and  scriptural  of  the 
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manifold  interpretations  of  that  sacred  institution  daring  the  Reformation. 
The  starting-point  of  his  differentiation  ocenred  to  him  in  the  reflection 
npon  Jndas*  participation  in  the  Supper:  conld  Jadas  be  presumed  to 
receive  the  real  body  of  the  Lord  in  any  transubstantional  or  impanational 
form?  That  seemed  sufficient  to  make  such  conceptions  utterly  repulsire 
and  to  compel  a  spiritual  and  celebrative  exposition  of  the  institution. 
Bread  remained  bread,  wine  remained  wine;  faith  alone  had  communion 
with  the  Lord.  The  supper  therefore  becomes  the  occasion  for  the  ascent 
of  the  soul.  The  material  elements  can  impart  no  heavenly  effects.  They 
remain  as  a  memorial  of  the  fact  that  Christ  was  the  life  of  the  world. 
The  exegesis  of  the  words  is  entirely  complemental  to  this  in  the  order 
of  the  development  of  his  thought  There  is  therefore  no  magical  infusion, 
no  doctrine  of  ubiquity,  no  communicatio  idiomatum  necessary  to  complete 
the  sacramental  act.  Surely  whatever  the  details  of  the  argument  may 
be  and  whatever  the  relation  between  the  Sacrament  as  a  means  of  grace 
and  the  grace  itself,  this  view  is  simple  and  reasonable.  The  theory  of 
Romanism  in  all  its  shades  of  explanation  is  a  divine  and  human  impossi- 
bility; the  realism  of  Luther's  scheme  is  equally  inconceivable  and  magical; 
the  Zwinglian  exposition  loses  sight  of  the  supreme  moment  of  the  Supper. 
Bucer  and  Calvin  alike  were  too  anxious  to  get  at  some  basis  of  outward 
union  to  be  natural;  their  explanations  are  artificial  and  concessory,  in- 
volving a  verbiage  which  means  two  things. 

Schwenckfeld^s  contribution  to  christology  is  remarkable :  the  humanity 
of  Christ  while  nobly  derivative  and  distinctly  human  was  not  a  creature ; 
it  was  bom  of  Ood  the  Father,  through  the  Virgin  Mary;  it  was  a  gener- 
ation by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Without  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  dis- 
cussion, we  must  remark  that  with  the  acceptance  of  the  statements  about 
the  birth  of  Christ  no  other  view  could  be  adopted.  Schwenckfeld  puts 
together  the  very  plain  affirmations  of  the  immediate  divine  origin  of  the 
human  nature;  no  other  induction  could  be  made.  Chrisfs  humanity  is 
far  greater  and  nobler  than  ours;  not  only  in  that  it  was  holy  and  wrought 
out  a  positive  and  progressive  sinlessness,  but  in  its  very  origin  Christ's 
humanity  is  the  true  pattern  of  the  perfectible  man,  and  therefore  of  the 
perfectibility  of  the  race;  hence  the  new  birth  of  the  believer  himself  is 
of  the  Spirit.  The  supreme  exemplar  of  our  nature  is  Christ,  and  our 
development  is  a  process  of  participation  in  the  divine  nature.  The  details 
of  exposition  and  argument  we  must  leave  to  the  unfolding  of  the  successive 
works  and  content  ourselves  with  the  presentation  of  the  fact.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  term,  deification  of  man,  must  be  defined  before  it  is 
distorted  from  his  obvious  meaning;  it  cannot  be  used  in  a  general  way; 
with  many  it  is  a  constructive  world- consciousness  of  being  divine,  of 
being  one  with  God  in  identity  or  a  species  of  pantheism.   With  Schwenck- 
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feld  it  is  simply  a  reproduction  of  St.  Peter's  statement  that  we  are  made 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature.  The  storm  that  this  biblical  christology 
aroused  among  the  scholastics  from  Yadian  onward  was  bitter  and  pro- 
longed; and  made  every  hope  of  reconciliation  and  any  sort  of  endurable 
life  with  the  establishments  impossible;  the  anathemas  multiplied  up  to 
the  period  of  entire  neglect,  when  the  epigones  rested  from  originality 
and  repeated  the  curse-words  of  their  fathers. 

From  altogether  another  point  of  view  Schwenckfeld  must  regain  the 
eminent  consideration  due  him.  He  was  one  who  plead  for  the  use  of 
the  vernacular  in  making  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  inthe  translation  of  im- 
portant devotional  literature,  in  popularizing  professional  literature,  in 
liturgical  usage.  But  not  only  in  this  wise  did  he  prove  his  interest  in 
his  mother-tongue  but  in  the  almost  total  laying  aside  of  Latin  and  the 
adoption  of  the  current  language  for  the  far  greater  proportion  of  his 
own  writings.  Now  although  this  feature  of  his  authorship  has  been  to- 
tally neglected;  yet  is  he  one  of  the  first  masters  of  the  German  speech, 
fle  believed  that  the  best  way  to  vitalize  the  German  nation  was  by 
fostering  and  enlarging  the  German  language.  In  vain  do  you  look  for 
a  solitary  direct  reference  to  this  fact  in  any  of  the  great  cyclopedias  or 
in  any  history  of  German  literature.  Now  if  there  is  any  author  of  his 
day  who  has  a  finer  tone,  a  more  sympathetic  temper,  a  richer  vocabulary, 
smoother  grammatical  construction,  a  choicer  style,  we  would  like  to  hear 
about  him.  It  is  a  temptation  too  great  to  resist  to  quote  from  an  unknown 
writer  who  did  recognize  the  value  of  Schwenokfeld's  contributions  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  language.  The  Biograph,  as  its  name  imports,  gave 
the  lives  of  leading  historical  characters  and  among  the  rest  one  of 
Schwenckfeld,  in  the  course  of  which  occurs  the  following  declaration: 
3)cr  ^crjog  tjoti  fitcgntfe  tjerlangtc  urn  btcfc  3ctt  Don  ©d^tocndffclb  cin  @ut* 
ad^tcn  fiber  bic  9icformation,  btc  cr  in  fdncnt  Sanbc  t)omel^mcn  mbd^tc;  unb 
nic  ift  mtt  mcl^r  SBal^r^rit  unb  ©d^firfc,  mtt  cincm  fo  gro|cn  ©ltd  fiber  Sut^em 
unb  feine  Slrbctt  t)on  eincm  ^dtflcnoffcn  gcurtl^cilt  tnorbcn,  ate  in  bcr  SBlnttnort 
@^ttjcncffclb8  an  ben  ^erjog,  bic  guglctd^  cin  93ctt)ci8  ift,  bag  cr  an  SRcin^cit 
unb  etner  mtt  ^aft  tjcrbunbcncn  ®Icgang  bc8  bcutf^cn  ©tite  attc  ©d^riftftcKcr 
fctner  3^it  fibcrtraf.  The  statement  is  no  exaggeration.  We  feel  impelled 
to  put  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Schwenckfeld  is  a  master  of  his  mother- 
tongue.  He  is  of  deep  philological  interest.  He  is  an  eminently  signif- 
icant figure  in  the  building  up  of  the  splendid  German  speech.  And  by 
some  subtle  process  his  spirit  has  unconsciously  permeated  much  of  the 
idealistic  literature;  conspicuous  authors  have  taken  up  similar  weapons 
to  keep  men  from  the  degeneracy  of  an  agnostic  or  an  atheistic  or  a 
commercial  materialism;  fortunately  these  are  the  superior  thinkers  whose 
handling  of  the  language  is  animated  with  an  inner  life  that  gives  vivacity. 
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imagination ,  enlargment  to  the  toogne  of  the  people.  They  inoculate  it 
with  the  preludes  of  futurity  and  immortality  over  against  the  damaging 
and  decadent  gloom  of  the  autocreators.  Their  generous,  expansive 
meliorism  dispels  the  disheartening  shades  which  gather  about  the  philos- 
ophers and  enthusiasts  of  evil,  whether  nihilistic  or  atomistic  or  monistic 
or  advocatiye  of  an  oyertoned  selfishness.  It  is  like  the  conflict  between 
the  diyine  theology  of  Antigone  and  the  Philistine  dogmatics  of  Creon. 
Those  who  inculcate  the  deepest  moral  basis  and  urge  the  search  for  the 
supreme  good,  who  would  also  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  universe 
as  a  process  of  intelligence  and  personality  have  to  wage  an  interminable 
war  against  the  chaotic  and  chance  elements  that  stand  on  trembling  and 
rocking  bridges  stretched  across  great  black  ravines  and  impenetrable 
gulfs  whose  abysses  are  filled  with  stalking  figures  of  despair  and  greed 
and  night  That  sort  of  conflict  filled  the  Greek  speech  with  magnificent 
idealism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  crooked  mutations  of  the  materialist 
and  the  sceptic  on  the  other.  These  struggling  elements  enter  into  all 
human  speech  to  illuminate  it  or  to  darken  it,  to  give  it  richer  light  or 
to  deepen  its  shadows.  Blessed  are  they  who  can  wing  upwards  in  great 
sweeping  circles  above  the  forms  of  elemental  strife  and  volcanic  destruc- 
tion; who  know  that  matter  nor  evil  is  the  end  of  the  universe  and  who 
therefore  can  master  and  use  both  as  helpful  to  the  supreme  good. 
Christianity  as  interpreted  by  the  ages  is  sufficient  in  its  dimensions  to 
satisfy  the  most  searching  intellect.  When  you  affirm  the  deity  of  Christ, 
you  give  humanity  a  scope  such  as  no  purely  speculative  system  can 
hope  to  approach  in  majesty.  When  you  affirm  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  you  give  heights  and  depths  whose  boundaries  no  human  theologian 
has  ever  practically  reached.  When  you  give  Christ's  work  a  vicarious 
value,  you  have  illustrated  the  unexhausted  resources  of  love  and  ethic- 
ality  as  no  other  scheme  has  fathomed  it.  When  you  affirm  the  person- 
ality of  the  Spirit,  you  have  opened  up  vistas  of  alliance  with  the  divine 
and  of  human  spiritual  capacity  to  noble  and  endless  increase  such  as 
should  make  the  spirit  triumph  over  the  flesh,  and  with  it  all  you  have 
left  the  man  free.  We  see  nothing  in  which  any  speculative  dream  or 
explanation  has  come  near  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  this  infinite  and 
eternal  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  faith.  There  is  no  ethics  like  the 
righteousness  of  God  and  his  holiness  and  the  sinlessness  of  the  Son  of 
his  love.  Go  and  be  something  like  that  and  you  will  learn  how  Chris- 
tianity can  be  deepened  and  broadened  in  yourself  and  so  in  all  men, 
but  only  by  experiment  and  not  by  philosophical  dream  or  logical  reduc- 
tion or  coordination  with  a  science  which  must  shift  its  boundaries  and 
definitions  every  day,  as  long  as  it  has  not  comprehended  the  material 
of  the  universe  or  the  psychology  of  a  single  soul.  From  their  captivities 
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the  exiles  return  to  the  same  ample  homeland.  The  musician  comes  hack 
to  Parsifal;  the  dramatist  to  the  redemption  and  apotheosis  of  Faust;  the 
painter  to  the  all-embraciye  arms  of  the  Gross ;  the  philosopher  to  the  realm 
of  the  spiritual;  the  politician  to  the  golden  rule;  from  its  estrangements 
the  world  reverts  to  the  Word,  the  Logos  of  the  Father,  the  Christ  of 
history. 

This  Study  is  also  designed  to  show  the  necessity  for  a  readjustment 
of  the  history  of  the  Reformation  according  to  the  true  canons  of  any 
religious  history.  Is  not  Church  history  open  to  the  charge  of  using 
exceedingly  unscientific  methods?  It  should  be  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  unfolding  of  Christian  principles,  that  is,  of  the  elements  of 
Christianity  as  imposed  upon  it  by  its  authoritative  founder  and  by  its 
earlier  interpreters  who  were  commissioned  to  convey  his  mind  to  the 
world.  Therefore  such  a  history  should  not  begin  with  the  perversions 
of  those  principles  whether  in  doctrine,  worship,  polity  or  life.  Development 
there  must  be,  but  it  should  be  on  the  lines  of  the  actual  principles  and 
not  of  their  distortions.  Development  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  identic- 
al with  degeneration.  The  fashion  still  continues  of  presenting  the  ancient 
and  mediaeval  Church  by  the  degenerate  types  of  faith  and  to  treat  the 
advocates  of  apostolicity,  the  apostolicity  of  growth  and  not  of  imitation, 
with  a  contemptuous  and  secondary  recognition.  The  mechanical  and 
paganizing  ideas  of  historicity,  succession,  final  definitions,  false  ecumenity, 
the  alliance  of  Church  and  State,  the  machinery  of  worship,  the  growth 
of  vestments,  the  multiplication  of  canons,  the  debasement  of  the  Christian  life 
into  a  gross  asceticism,  eremitic  or  coenobitic,  surely  these  are  not  the  outcome 
of  an  ethical  and  free  Christianity;  these  are  not  the  orderly  fruits  of  theOospel. 
The  growth  of  absolutism  is  not  the  growth  of  liberty;  the  restrictions 
upon  place  and  time  do  not  comport  with  the  spontaneity  of  the 
Spirit;  the  compulsory  enforcement  of  dogma  cannot  spring  from  the  right 
of  private  judgment;  the  exaltation  of  externality  is  not  the  same  as  a 
free  intemality;  the  cultivation  of  the  letter  is  not  identical  with  the 
education  of  the  spirit.  Yet  you  continue  to  put  such  men  or  societies 
who  sought  the  enlargement  of  the  apostolical  ideas  in  simple  and  free 
expression  into  an  obscure  comer  and  treat  them  as  though  they  were  a 
bit  off  color  and  could  not  quite  stand  in  the  best  company.  It  is  true 
they  were  persecuted  which  itself  was  an  injustice,  and  so  became  at 
times  one-sided  and  narrow,  but  what  is  their  one-sidedness  as  compared 
with  the  secularisation  of  the  dominating  ecclesiastical  forces  who  shut  them 
out  from  all  the  privileges  of  culture  ?  Or  what  is  their  narrowness  along 
side  of  the  broad  deflections  and  flat  contradictions  which  ruled  among 
those  who  claimed  to  be  the  sole  depositories  and  dispensers  of  the 
sacred  trust?    In  what  respects  were  A^rius,  Jovinian  and  Vigilantius  not 
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better  than  the  forces  which  condemned  them?  Was  the  practical 
Christianity  of  Noyatianism  and  Donatism  inferior  to  that  of  the  hierarchs 
who  ostracised  them?  One  can  really  see  how  much  superior  these 
tabooed  elements  were  by  the  comparative  excellence  which  Socrates 
attained  as  a  historian  in  contrast  with  Ensebins,  Sozomen  and  the  other 
ecclesiastical  annalists.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  Panlicians^theBogomiles, 
the  Albigenses,  the  Waldenses  were  one  tenth  as  bad  as  their  oppressors  ? 
If  not,  why  banish  them  to  the  dust  and  darkness  of  yonr  lumber-room 
as  a  despised  lot?  Nor  is  it  any  better  when  one  comes  to  consider  the 
method  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Beformation.  How  much  worse 
were  the  Anabaptists  of  Mllnster  than  was  Philip  of  Hesse  and  the 
supporters  of  his  bigamy  as  well  as  the  concubinage  of  other  princes? 
Were  the  Gnesio-Lutheran  and  Crypto-Calyinistic  controversies  so  illus- 
trative of  the  sweet  spirit  of  the  Gospel  that  they  must  occupy  the  fore- 
front of  the  stage?  Are  the  backings  and  fillings  of  Philippism  of  such 
moral  dignity  that  they  should  shine  on  the  rostrum?  Is  the  combination 
of  Church  and  State  of  such  a  New  Testament  quality  as  to  deserve  the 
exaltation  it  receives?  Have  Baptism  and  Confirmation  attained  theii 
true  significance  and  result  under  the  present  regimen  or  have  they 
become  all  too  nominal,  and  if  so,  do  its  upholders  merit  the  conspicuity 
accorded  them?  Has  the  substitution  of  bald  intellectnalism  and  the 
unethical  pursuit  of  science  for  the  spirituality  which  Christ  insists  upon, 
been  of  such  advantage  for  Christianity  as  to  entitle  its  propagators  to 
be  the  high  priests  of  Christian  culture  ?  Has  the  suppression  of  personal 
spiritual  exercise  developed  so  fine  a  type  of  Christian  honor  and  character 
as  to  warrant  its  neglecters  in  ridiculing  those  who  try  to  walk  after  the 
Spirit?  Which  is  better,  the  stupid  scholasticism  of  the  confessionalists, 
the  wild  capers  of  the  speculators  or  the  Pietism  which  took  care  of  the 
pauper,  erected  orphan-houses,  printed  Bibles,  carried  the  Gospel  to  the 
social  outcasts,  inaugurated  practical  home  and  foreign  missions,  and 
opened  the  door  of  schools  and  universities  to  the  poor  ?  And  if  so  why 
are  the  great  things  of  Pietism  ridiculed  because  of  its  minor  defects? 
Do  the  virtues  of  their  condemnors  warrant  them  in  consigning  the  cap 
and  bells  to  men  so  much  better  than  themselves  in  forwarding  human 
welfare?  Who  made  it  difficult  for  men  like  Spener,  Francke,  Amdt, 
Arnold,  Hoburg  and  a  multitude  like  them  to  get  any  hold  upon  the  inner 
nature  of  their  parishioners?  Will  the  private  life  and  conscientious 
daUy  labor  of  Anabaptists,  Bohemian  brethren,  Mennonites,  Schwenckfelders, 
apart  from  their  Christian  zeal  and  service,  have  to  blush  in  comparison 
with  their  more  highly  favored  critics  ?  If  not,  why  consign  them  to  ob- 
scurity and  deprive  them  of  their  influence  upon  culture?  Why  exalt 
their  persecutors  to  the  first  pages  of  your  history?    Moreover  the  story 
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of  Christiamty  to  be  Bcientific  should  be  nmyersal  and  not  particularistic 
exolnsirely.  It  should  be  cosmopolitan  and  not  national.  It  should  be 
human  and  not  racial.  It  should  be  the  record  of  experience  in  flie 
endeavor  of  men  to  imitate  Christ  and  not  of  their  compromising  efforts 
to  escape  the  law  of  love.  It  should  exalt  voluntaryism  above  establish- 
menty  life  above  form,  spirit  above  letter,  ethicality  above  legalism. 
Have  not  the  autocracies  and  hierarchies  and  national  establishments 
and  sectarian  confessionalists  been  constrained  by  the  corrosion  of  years, 
if  not  by  the  leaven  of  the  truth,  to  adopt  one  after  another  of  the 
features  they  had  so  long  condemned,  features  v^hich  v^ere  kept  aUve 
solely  by  the  more  vigorous  faith  of  their  ostracised  brethren?  If 
80,  why  not  write  history  from  that  standpoint?  We  may  respectfully 
ask  where  would  Schwenckfeld  stand  in  such  a  scientific  history 
of  the  Christian  faith?  Is  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  modem 
world  a  product  of  the  national  Churches?  Is  it  not  rather  the 
outcome  of  the  elements  which  had  the  fiercest  contention  with  those 
restrictive  and  illiberal  institutions  to  get  as  much  sunlight  and  exemption 
as  they  have  now  attained?  Will  the  establishments  continue  to  claim 
these  modem  results  as  their  own  legitimate  offspring?  They  have  had 
the  effrontery  to  do  so.  Will  they  persist  in  the  unjust  assumption? 
But  is  not  modem  liberty  the  product  of  the  conventicle?  It  is  the 
ecdesiola  in  ecclesia  which  has  saved  the  Church ;  where  this  is  repressed 
both  life  and  liberty  have  ceased,  for  progress  always  depends  upon  the 
inceptive  minority. 

Further  we  would  also  make  a  distinct  protest  againt  the  monotonous 
use  or  abuse  of  names  which  are  wholly  misnomers.  The  historians  and 
dogmaticians  persist  in  calling  Schwenckfeld  a  mystic.  Let  us  take  such 
a  definition  as  is  given  by  Eisler:  SK^ftif  ift  bie  (l)ermcintli(^c)  ©rfaffung 
be8  Ubcrfitmlid^cn,  ©ottlid^cn,  Xrangccnbcnten  (nid^t  burd^  bic  ©innc,  nid^t 
burd^  Scmunft,  fonbcm)  burd^  cigcnortigc  inncr^  ©rfal^rung,  burc§  unmittcl* 
bare  (intcQcctucQe)  Qntuition,  ISontem^Iatton ,  gcful^femg§ige8  ©rieben,  lie* 
bcnbeS  ©rfaffcn  im  Siifto^t>«  ^^  (Sfftafe,  ©trcbcn  nad^  SJerfenfung  in 
bic  Xicfen  bed  eigcnen  ®tmM,  urn  fo  bcr  aScreinigimg  mit  bcm  gdttKd^en 
©cin  [y^unio  mystica^^)  auf  unbegrciffic^c  gel^eimntStJottc  SBeife  teil^aftig  ju 
loerben.  It  would  take  a  hardy  ignoramus  who  would  clothe  Schwenck- 
feld in  such  an  academic  hood  with  its  mixed  colors.  If  you  define  the 
word  mysticism  from  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint  as  the  supernatural 
suspension  of  physical  law^  there  is  no  such  assertion  made  or  experience 
claimed  by  Schwenckfeld.  If  you  regard  it  as  an  attempt  of  the  soul  to 
realize  union  with  God  apart  from  the  revelation  of  Christ,  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  an  endeavor  to  scale  the  infinite  in  that  way,  no,  not  in 
the  whole  body  of  his  writings.    If  you  define  it  as  Inge  has  done,  to 
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be  the  attempt  to  realize,  in  thought  and  feeling,  the  InunaQence  of  the 
temporal  in  the  eternal,  and  of  the  eternal  in  the  temporali  7Q11  can 
diacover  no  snggestion  of  such  a  pantheistic  conception  or  identifying 
process  in  Schwenckfeld.  If  mysticism  involve  the  proposition  of  a  monistic 
substance  with  the  effort  of  the  soul  to  attain  a  consciopsness  of  its 
essential  godhead,  there  is  no  such  speculative  trace  in  his  collective 
tractates.  He  deemed  all  Neoplatonism,  Ekkardism,  Franokism  and  the 
vrbole  nexus  of  pantheistic  trends  to  be  at  essential  variance  with  the 
Scriptures.  You  find  no  attempt  at  unconscious  contemplation,  hypnotic 
states,  convulsive  or  quietistic  extasies  in  any  page  of  his  experience' 
Such  things  were  entirely  alien  to  his  cool  and  sane  judgment  If 
you  mean  Christie  and  Pauline  mysticism,  yes;  then  so  must  every 
evangelical  Christian  be  a  mystic.  But  what  do  yon  on  the  other  hand 
call  regeneration  by  baptism,  especially  of  infants?  What  do  yon  call  the 
theories  of  transubstantiation,  of  ubiquity,  of  mnltipresence  ? 

Again  he  is  designated  as  an  enthusiast,  not  in  the  refined  sense  of 
absorbed  devotion  to  a  good  cause  or  even  in  accordance  with  the  Kantian 
declaration:  3)te  Sbee  beS  @uten  mit  9(ffelt  l^etgt  bet  Snt^ufia8mu8,  but 
with  mocking  reprobation  as  if  he  claimed  some  extraordinary  infosion 
and  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  a  shallow  and  contemptible  abuse 
of  a  noble  term  and  reflects  only  on  him  who  bestows  the  title  as  denying 
the  relationship  between  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  men- 

Another  favorite  abuse  is  to  characterize  him  as  a  visionary,  ^ 
Schw&mer.  There  could  be  no  better  reply  than  Crautwald's  little  book 
bearing  that  very  title.  Shall  we  again  resort  to  Eisler?  ©d^in&rmerei 
ift  etn  ©c^loelgen  in  ^l^antaftebilbern  unb  ein  gefiil^tSmfigtged  SBefttmmttuerben 
buti^  f old^e  ®e6itbe ;  can  any  man  find  such  a  luxnriation  in  fanciful  images 
and  any  subjection  to  their  controlling  influence  in  the  calm,  common- 
sense  conduct  or  intellectual  pages  of  Schwenckfeld?  Or  if  we  take 
Kant's  explanation  as  the  mad  attempt  to  raise  oneself  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  senses  in  order  to  see  something  in  the  realms  outside,  cfin  you 
find  a  trace  of  such  an  effort  on  the  part  of  this  grave  man  to  praise 
himself  by  his  own  bootstraps  to  that  transcendental  verge?  Or  shall  we 
take  Maass'  definition  as  given  by  Eisler,  @d^)nfirmerei  ift  ber  3ufto^^# 
morin  bunUe  SSorfteUungen  in  ber  @eele  l^ertfi^en.  Was  Schwenckfeld  so 
mastered  by  obscure  ideas?  Then  all  Christian  ideas  must  be  obscure. 
Or  again  if  with  Maass  we  say :  SBer  feine  Tloxal  blog  auf  buntle  unb  ^dd^ft 
Dnmorrene  Slnfprficl^e  bed  moratifc^en  @tnne8  Baut  .  .  .,  ber  ^at  eine  \^toSx* 
merifd^e  fDlotol,  yes,  his  morality  was  visionary,  if  the  precepts  of  Christ  and 
St  Paul  were  such  I  But  how  about  the  ethics  of  the  naturalists  and  monists, 
are  they  Schwttrmerei?  How  about  the  ethics  of  Babelais,  Montaigne,  Hegel 
and  the  Hegelians,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  are  they  Schwftrmerei? 
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The  historians  of  the  Reformation  have  singnlarly  ignored  the  meaning 
and  sometimes  the  existence  of  the  movements  for  spiritnality  and  for 
religions  liberty  or  democracy.  This  was  entirely  distinct  from  certain 
theocratic  teachings  and  organizations  of  yarions  so-called  Anabaptist  leaders. 
What  else  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  KOnigsberg,  Danzig,  Lttbeck, 
Stolpe,  Ooslar?  What  stirred  the  commnnity  in  Brannschweig  Car  more 
deeply  than  Bagenhagen  ?  What  kept  the  tyranny  of  Nicolas  von  Amsdorf 
in  check  save  the  manful  claims  and  discussions  of  Dr.  Cyclops,  Johann 
Hess'  early  friend?  Was  not  Strassbnrg  a  fraternal  centre  until  Bucer 
marred  its  freedom?  Was  there  one  imperial  city  or  old  Hanse  town 
where  the  conventicle  was  not  the  reftige  of  those  who  advocated  a 
religion  of  the  heart  and  who  hoped  to  preserve  the  liberty  to  worship 
Gk>d  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  individual  conscience?  Schwenckfeld 
and  all  his  adherents  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe  upheld  these  two  great 
points.  Alas  that  they  could  affect  no  combination  such  as  could  long 
maintain  a  front  against  the  establishments  that  everywhere  were  reared. 
One  after  the  other  these  independent  candlesticks  were  put  out  But  was  the 
extinguishment  a  virtue?  Is  it  to  be  reckoned  to  the  honor  of  the  national 
churches  that  they  were  able  to  accomplish  such  an  obliteration?  Then 
wliy  do  the  people  strive  to  attain  with  longing  these  reprobated  standards 
for  which  those  pioneers  had  struggled  with  blood  and  costly  sacrifice? 
Has  not  that  craving  entered  into  every  rising  national  literature  whether 
German,  French,  Italian  or  English?  The  history  of  the  Middle  Way 
will  illustrate  many  aspects  of  that  grand  struggle  whose  survivals  have 
become  our  noblest  heritage  to-day. 

The  divisions  that  have  been  adopted  in  this  Study  explain  themselves 
for  the  most  part.  While  they  aim  at  some  logical  order,  they  are 
intended  to  be  not  so  much  exhaustive  as  suggestive.  While  they  are 
analytic,  they  are  also  largely  commentational.  Under  the  more  objective 
Bibliography,  designated  as  A,  the  usual  diplomatic  questions  as  to  Mss. 
and  descriptive  matters  as  to  printed  books  are  treated  of.  The  most 
difficult  points  in  the  Mss.  are  frequently  the  date  and  the  place  of 
writing.  Moreover  when  amanuenses  are  employed  or  when  copies  of  the 
original  or  copies  from  copies  are  all  that  are  left,  the  problems  are 
much  enhanced.  -With  regard  to  the  books,  the  names  of  the  printers 
were  often  withheld  and  frequentiy  the  year  of  the  issue  is  not  given. 
It  has  seemed  necessary  at  times  to  make  the  demonstration  fuller  so 
that  the  conclusion  might  seem  more  reasonable  and  assured  than  by  a 
mere  assertion.  In  this  way  too  some  literature  is  brought  into  play 
which  has  been  too  long  lost  sight  of  because  of  the  overshadowing 
greatness  of  a  few  names.  There  is  indeed  a  mass  of  such  books  which 
deserves  the  most  careful  study,  if  one  wants  to  get  a  true  apprehension 
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of  that  period,  so  prodigal  of  thonght  and  of  new  sohools.  The  special 
canons  adopted  for  determining  the  relatiye  Talnes  of  mannscripts  and 
printed  works  will  be  given  in  the  next  sncceeding  volnme  of  texts.  A 
history  of  each  work  in  literature,  scant  thongh  that  record  usually  is, 
has  been  added  to  show  the  opinion  whether  of  friendliness  or  of  opposition 
to  Schwenckfeld.  The  versions  of  the  Scriptures  used  are  adverted  to  in 
each  case  not  only  to  show  the  specific  usage  of  Schwenckfeld,  but  also 
to  serve  as  a  contribution  to  the  entire  subject  of  Germanic  translations. 
In  the  earlier  letters  he  depended  upon  the  Vulgate  until  the  end  of  1522. 
Upon  the  appearance  of  Luther's  New  Testament  he  availed  himself  of 
that,  still  using  the  Vulgate  for  the  Old  Testament.  In  1523  he  had  the 
Zurich  version  for  the  entire  Scriptures  together  with  the  sporadic  trans- 
lations of  various  Old  Testament  books  prepared  by  Luther  until  his  Bible 
was  completed  in  1534.  He  also  often  expresses  his  preference  for  Die 
alte  Translatz,  as  he  calls  the  pre-Lutheran  versions.  He  often  translates 
for  himself  and  paraphrases  on  occasion.  He  also  joins  together  sentences 
from  the  context  or  from  different  sections  of  the  Bible.  He  used  other 
translations  as  they  appeared.  A  favorite  version  with  him  was  the  so- 
called  Worms  Bible  of  1529. 

The  Text,  designated  as  B.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  present 
this  in  photographs  of  the  original  but  the  expense  was  too  purse-rend- 
ing for  such  an  undertaking,  so  that  we  were  constrained  to  limit 
ourselves  to  the  nearest  possible  reproduction.  We  purpose  however,  to 
give  a  facsimile  of  each  printed  title  page.  The  text  will  be  carefully 
edited  and  the  abbreviations  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  resolved,  and 
printed  in  italics.  The  modifying  vowels  are  to  be  as  near  as  possible 
in  form  to  those  used  in  the  original.  All  the  interpunction  is  preserved. 
The  close  of  the  lines  is  marked  by  an  upright  bar.  The  ornaments 
will  be  imitated  or  else  indicated.  In  case  of  extensive  orthographical 
divergences  the  various  texts  will  be  printed  side  by  side. 

The  Translation,  designated  as  C.  It  seemed  undesirable  to  be 
strictly  and  rigidly  literal.  A  little  freedom  was  considered  necessary 
in  presenting  these  documents  to  modern  readers,  unfamiliar  with  the 
older  language  or  the  contemporaneous  literature,  although  we  trust,  the 
liberties  taken  may  be  found  very  conservative  and  introductory  of  no 
suggestions  foreign  to  the  text. 

Language,  designated  as  D.  This  does  not  purpose  to  treat  the  doc- 
ument exhaustively,  but  simply  to  make  a  sufficient  number  of  suggestions 
for  the  further  competent  study  by  the  philologian ;  it  is  designed  to  draw 
attention  to  the  internal  characteristics  and  not  so  much  to  relate  it  to 
other  literature.  An  apparatus  for  comparison  is  altogether  too  much 
lacking  for  much  systematic  reference.     We  have  made  brief  statements 
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tA  to  typographical  and  ollhogtaphieal  featnres  which  may  lead  to  a 
farther  Btndy  of  the  laws  controlling  printing  at  this  time;  it  will  be 
found  that  ibede  were  not  bo  erratic  as  has  been  generally  presumed,  but 
that  there  were  fairly  definite  rules  which  were  for  the  most  part  pe^- 
missibly  invaded,  only  by  the  exigencies  of  spacing.  We  have  considered 
certain  rhetorical  features  under  this  head  because  these  also  help  to 
establish  Schwenckfeld's  claim  to  a  foremost  position  in  the  formation  of 
Germanic  style.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  one  assaults  a  hoary  supersti- 
tion and  one  to  which  so  much  defensive  labor  has  been  applied;  but  a 
full  study  of  the  Reformation  literature  with  its  antecedents  will  constrain 
a  scientifically  disposed  mind  to  conclude  that  Luther  is  not  the  solitary 
and  exclusive  founder  of  the  High  Oerman  speech  or  anything  approxima- 
ting that  conspicuous  dignity.  Many  of  his  cotemporaried  wrote  equally 
as  well  as  he  did,  if  not  always  with  his  popular  genius  and  capacity 
for  turning  slang  into  golden  speech,  nevertheless  with  as  good  a  gram- 
mar, as  large  a  vocabulary  and  as  flowing  an  eloquence. 

Under  history,  designated  as  D,  is  to  be  understood  the  unfolding  of 
events  as  contained  in  the  document  itself,  whether  of  a  biographical  or 
an  annalistic  character.  The  primary  design  is  to  use  the  material  and 
suggestions  of  the  letter  or  the  treatise  as  the  groundwork  for  exposition. 
Such  enlargements  may  sometimes  compel  a  wider  allusion  to  the  current 
of  general  history,  and  such  references  are  not  excluded;  but  any  elabora- 
tion of  general  history  has  been  avoided  because  we  hope  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  Middle  Way  which  must  enter  into  and  concern  itself  with 
the  larger  evolution  of  connected  events.  The  reader  should  not  expect 
more  than  a  suggestive  expansion  of  the  successive  themes  afibrded  by 
the  letter,  for  the  reflections  as  a  rule  follow  the  order  of  their  presenta- 
tion in  the  document.  Nor  can  all  the  allied  historic  literature  be 
exhausted.  Occasionally  the  method  of  inward  unfolding  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  grouping  of  all  the  facts  concerning  an  individual  or  an  event 
alluded  to  in  the  document.  Illustrations  have  sometimes  been  introduced 
from  contemporary  literature  to  show  how  the  spiritual  trends  were  not 
all  of  one  mould,  and  to  prove  indeed  the  variety  of  sentiment  and  re- 
flexion which  the  great  awakening  aroused. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  next  division,  E,  where  the  order 
of  annotation  follows  the  text  still  more  closely  even  at  the  risk  of  repe- 
tition at  times,  because  of  some  local  color  or  some  interweaving  of 
threads  of  thought.  Under  the  caption  of  Theology  we  include  far  more 
than  the  narrow  bounds  of  its  systematic  usage.  As  with  Schwenckfeld 
theology  was  nothing  without  life,  since  he  endeavored  to  make  his  entire 
reflections  on  themes  of  divine  or  human  thought  and  conduct  vital  and 
as  the  ordained  features  of  a  truly  Christian  evangelical  experience,  so 
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oar  desire  is  to  make  the  elaboration  of  his  meditations  also  as  stirring' 
as  possible.  It  is  not  therefore  the  exclnsively  technical  ethics  and 
theology  which  we  consider  but  far  rather  practical  morality  and  religion. 
The  value  of  existing  conditions,  the  promptings  of  the  spirit  which 
animated  every  feature  of  the  inward  and  outward  change,  the  motivea 
actuating  the  various  confessional  groups,  the  principles  and  actions  as 
well  of  the  individual  leaders,  the  religious  and  moral  life  in  motion  in 
the  field  and  at  work  in  the  sowing  and  ripening  and  harvesting  of  souls 
is  what  we  would  like  to  present.  We  desire  to  have  the  pages  glow 
with  the  myriad  lights  that  played  and  helped  to  produce  the  letters  that 
we  consider.  It  is  the  combination  of  elements  that  were  at  work  in  the 
mind  of  this  great  reformer  that  we  aim  to  reflect  Nor  do  we  hesitate 
to  criticise  his  cotemporaries  of  every  shade  and  to  speak  out  our 
own  judgment  as  to  the  intellectual  conditions,  the  narrow  impulses 
of  bigotry  and  intolerance  wherever  found.  We  want  to  be  free  from 
any  trammels  of  party  while  we  try  to  give  the  real  breadth  of  our 
author's  mind  and  vindicate  his  claim  to  be  granted  the  hearing  which 
was  denied  him  in  his  own  day.  There  lingers  in  our  memory  the  remark 
of  an  archivist  of  a  little  town  when  we  stated  our  aim  to  him:  Why  do 
you  want  to  revive  such  a  dead  issue?  the  heretic  was  laid  out  long  ago; 
let  him  be  buried  undisturbed  in  his  own  dust.  And  this  man  was  polite 
and  kind  withal  and  helped  us  to  find  some  documents.  The  clerics  and 
politicians  of  Schwenckfeld's  day  did  want  to  silence  him  the  worst  sort; 
they  were  immensely  relieved  when  the  tidings  of  his  demise  reached 
them.  And  most  of  the  Church  historians  continue  to  handle  him  reluc- 
tantly and  to  anatomize  him  with  long  and  sharp  instruments.  They  want 
to  keep  him  in  the  old  vaults,  where  they  had  consigned  him  three  cent- 
uries and  more  ago,  lest  a  spark  of  his  enthusiasm  might  be  smouldering 
in  the  ashes  and  might  rise  up  to  animate  the  Church  with  some  glints 
of  spirituality.  But  to  oblivion  heaven  did  not  design  him  to  be  con- 
signed. He  sways  a  thousand  forms  of  modem  thought  without  being 
reeogniEcd  as  the  parent  of  the  diviner  way  of  looking  at  the  world  and 
the  diviner  concept  of  the  relation  of  humanity  to  God.  But  he  must 
be  brought  forth  from  these  deep  tombs  to  inherit  his  own.  He  is  quietly 
coming  to  a  resurrection  such  as  awaits  many  another  potent  mind  whom 
the  combined  currents  of  their  day  forced  to  be  drowned.  The  justice 
of  Gh)d  is  longer  than  the  injustice  of  man.  The  Spirit  will  not  allow 
his  own  followers  forever  to  be  quenched  even  in  their  personalities. 
What  truth  there  is  must  prevail  and  come  to  its  revelation.  Flacius 
indeed  did  not  enumerate  Schwenckfeld  among  his  witnesses  for  the  truth, 
but  he  was  such  nevertheless. 

The  final  division,  G,  explains  itself    We  desire  it  to  be  a  contribu- 
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tion  to  the  Qerman  philology  of  the  Reformation  iEis  well  as  to  a  historio- 
al  grammar  of  the  same  period.  What  Dentz  and  Elnge  have  done  for 
Lather  should  be  done  for  every  formative  author  of  that  date;  for  outside 
of  Luther  and  a  few  vocabularies  of  special  works,  dictionaries  of  individ- 
ual theological  authors  do  not  exist.  The  general  dictionaries  have 
limited  themselves  mainly  to  the  nses  in  Luther  or  the  belles  lettres 
authors.  Here  is  a  vast  field  for  philologians.  Among  these  we  are 
persuaded  that  no  one  excels  Schwenckfeld  for  either  style  or  richness 
of  vocabulary.  He  turned  to  the  vernacular  not  only  for  worship  but  for 
official  and  social  intercourse.  The  thoughts  of  the  people  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  their  own  familiar  speech  and  that  speech  should  be  developed 
in  all  its  phases  to  the  highest  degree  of  flexibility  and  vigor,  that  it  may 
adequately  set  forth  the  character  and  culture  of  a  great  people.  We 
want  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  Schwenckfeld  to  being  a  powerftd  factor 
in  the  formation  of  that  tongue.  Would  it  not  be  better  then  to  stop 
making  general  dictionaries  until  a  reasonable  amount  of  detail  work  has 
been  completed  or  at  least  the  greater  authors  of  the  time  have  had  a 
commensurate  analysis?  And  especially  would  it  not  be  well,  to  refrain 
from  making  hypothetic  propositions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  modem  (Ger- 
man speech  until  there  has  been  some  reasonable  study  of  this  vast  body 
of  literature? 

Doubtless  this  analytic  and  commentative  method  is  open  to  a  number 
of  criticisms.  One  may  say  you  are  in  danger  of  constant  repetition.  If 
it  is  a  danger,  we  would  gladly  incur  it;  for  it  is  only  by  continuous 
reaffirmation  that  one  can  get  a  hearing  under  the  stolid  system  of  ortho- 
doxy which  has  shaped  historic  judgment  and  style.  After  all  the  reiter- 
ation lies  in  the  subjects  which  the  anthor  has  handled  again  and  again, 
for  it  is  here  a  little  and  there  a  little;  a  teacher  must  always  be  saying 
his  axioms  over  and  over  again  or  else  the  indolent  ear  will  not  hear; 
a  sower  goes  out  to  sow  and  scatters  the  seed  on  all  manner  of  soil,  re- 
ceptive and  non-receptive.  Apart  from  the  instructional  method,  we  re- 
gard repetition  as  essential  in  order  to  get  a  hearing  for  the  principles 
of  the  Middle  Way.  The  historian  and  the  dogmatician  keep  on  repeat- 
ing their  unintelligible  interpretations  of  the  inner  Word  and  of  the  dei- 
fication of  man  as  if  they  had  thereby  disposed  of  Schwenckfeld.  Unless 
one  dins  it  into  their  ears  annually  that  there  is  no  such  theory  of  the 
inner  Word  or  of  an  apotheosis  of  humanity  as  they  present,  the  books 
will  go  on  singing  the  same  stale  song.  We  should  like  to  be  able  to 
publish  each  treatise  with  the  fullest  analytic  and  repetitious  commentary, 
if  it  were  possible,  just  to  give  these  matters  no  rest  until  they  be  re- 
adjusted. 

We  may  also  be  charged  with  making  onslaughts  on  this  or  that 
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faith  and  be  told  that  this  is  not  science;  it  is  not  hannonious  with  the 
equanimity  and  sang-froid  of  the  scientific  method.  Bnt  this  balanced 
temper  is  precisely  what  we  miss  in  the  prejudgments  which  assnme  that 
the  past  is  secnre.  Bat  as  with  the  Reformers  so  with  us,  it  is  not  per- 
sons bnt  systems  with  which  we  contend.  Surely  it  is  scientific  to  speak 
the  truth  as  one  sees  it  without  any  ill-feeling  toward  those  who  criticise 
you  with  inherited  disdain,  from  their  traditional  points  of  view.  When 
one  deals  with  fundamentals  he  cannot  be  cold-blooded.  One  cannot  sit 
still  when  the  ages  have  been  shoving  him  off  his  rightful  seati  One 
cannot  be  silent  when  one  sees  others  appropriating  to  their  exclusive 
selves  all  the  treasures  and  materials  of  grace  that  belong  equally  to 
himi  Is  he  to  keep  abjectly  quiet,  when  in  addition  to  that  tiiey  con- 
tinually reproach  him  for  not  having  a  place  to  sit  and  for  being  poor? 
Is  it  not  time  that  the  houseless  and  homeless  protest  and  speak  their 
mind?  By  what  right  are  we  dispossessed?  With  what  justice  have  you 
distrained  our  goods?  To  pull  all  one's  teeth  out  and  then  charge  one 
with  his  lack  of  an  adequate  dental  outfit,  what  shall  we  call  such  top- 
lofty airs  but  impudence  and  arrogance?  If  men  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  term  evangelical,  and  one  finds  that  there  are  twenty  or  thirty 
claimants  to  the  same,  can  he  hold  his  peace?  When  one  after  another 
persists  in  calling  you  a  sectarian  and  writing  you  down  under  that  cate- 
gory in  his  scientific  text-books,  shall  you  meekly  endure  while  your  pre- 
sumptive Christian  neighbor  conceits  himself  to  be  the  sole  bearer  of  the 
seemless  vestment,  seeing  that  he  is  just  as  much  a  sectary  as  yourself? 
We  profess  with  Schwenckfeld  a  sincere  love  for  the  brethren  of  every 
shade  of  Christian  belief  while  we  attack  their  unchristian  establishments 
and  batter  down  their  separative  walls. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  tried  not  to  overburden  the  pages 
with  constant  references  and  we  shall  doubtless  be  taken  to  task  for  the 
omission.  In  the  attempt  to  be  scientific,  editors  and  historians  have  fallen 
into  the  reprehensible  fashion  of  multiplying  the  vouchers  for  their  integ- 
rity, whereas  anyone  who  is  a  student  of  the  particular  period  ought  to 
look  up  the  whole  subject  for  himself.  The  man  who  is  simply  studying 
up  the  references  is  tempted  to  be  a  critic  of  just  that  sort;  he  will 
search  out  these  sentences  referred  to  and  will  crow  lustily  in  some  re- 
cension, if  he  thinks  he  has  found  an  error.  Usually  it  is  a  reviewer  of 
this  limited  calibre  who  tries  to  set  the  pace  for  the  general  reader.  No 
man  is  qualified  to  judge  any  work  as  a  whole  who  does  not  exhaustively 
know  the  subject  as  a  whole.  The  recensionist  ought  to  find  little  ap- 
paratus to  help  him  in  this  favorite  abuse  of  science.  It  is  deplorable  to 
overload  the  pages  with  these  constant  interferences,  jumping  from  this 
point  to  that  point,  especially  if  they  be  regardless  of  chronological  or 
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logieal  order.  Even  the  cyclopedias  are  full  of  BQch  blemishes.  Thej 
mar  the  impression  and  preyent  an  exact  research  by  the  student,  while 
certainly  the  scholar  should  have  no  need  of  them,  if  he  be  acquainted 
with  his  stuff.  It  seems  to  destroy  the  credence  of  research  as  though 
a  man  had  to  stop  and  swear  an  oath  of  faithfulness  at  each  point,  that 
he  is  telling  the  truth.  Why  is  not  the  bibliography  a  sufficient  guide? 
If  the  references  are  to  be  made,  let  them  appear  only  in  the  emphatic 
or  the  doubtful  places  so  as  not  to  make  the  article  or  the  thesis  practi** 
cally  unreadable.  All  continuity  of  thought  is  broken  up  for  the  reader 
and  he  has  no  pleasure  and  little  profit  from  this  pompous  massing  of 
evidence.  If  the  author's  work  is  unworthy  and  inaccurate,  it  will  soon 
enough  appear  without  this  mathematical  menagerie  let  loose  to  save  him. 
We  ask  at  least  for  a  moderate  reform  and  propose  in  our  work  to 
abolish  the  frantic  nuisance  as  far  as  may  be  possible. 

The  study  itself  purposes  also  to  link  Schwenckfeld  with  intermediate 
and  modem  thought,  that  is  to  set  him  before  us  as  if  he  were  now  thinking 
and  speaking  and  writing  among  us.  For  the  kernel  of  modernity  was  in  him. 
He  had  a  prophetic  insight  into  the  requirements  of  the  future  life  of  the 
Church  and  we  may  justly  claim  that  modem  Christianity  is  approxima- 
ting his  views.  If  therefore  we  are  accused  of  forgetting  the  age  and 
commingling  with  Reformation  times  the  phases  and  phrases  of  the  present 
day,  it  would  be  true  and  it  would  also  be  justifiable  because  there  is 
only  a  difference  of  a  few  words;  the  thoughts  are  precisely  the  same. 
This  is  essentially  tme  of  Schwenckfeld,  for  we  believe  that  he  saw 
further  into  the  futuristic  vista  than  most  of  his  compeers.  His  radical 
thoughts  underlie  the  deepened  vitalism  of  our  age  in  all  directions.  We 
are  probably  more  like  Christians  ought  to  be  than  they  were  at  the 
Reformation,  because  we  follow  the  precepts  of  Christ  with  some  more 
regard  for  their  inner  and  relative  meaning  than  did  the  Reformers. 
Schwenckfeld  tried  to  get  a  broader  acceptance  of  them  into  vogue  and 
practice  in  his  own  day.  One  rejoices  to  see  how  much  deeper  literature 
is  and  how  much  more  sincere  art  is  and  this  in  spite  of  all  the  vagaries 
of  either.  Poetry  has  become  largely  individualistic  in  order  to  a  right 
feeling  for  humanity  as  a  whole;  philosophical  idealism  broods  upon  kindred 
themes.  Politics  is  solidifying  it  for  the  international  life  more  than  some 
forms  of  national  life  like  to  see.  Why  not  then  point  out  the  relation- 
ships? If  truth  is  one,  can  the  thoughts  about  it  lie  on  such  different 
levels?  Surely  its  geography  and  its  history  will  be  much  the  same. 
The  idealist  of  to-day  is  not  much  deeper  than  Plato,  certainly  his  mind 
is  no  bigger;  the  rationalist  of  to-day  is  not  much  beyond  Aristotle  save 
in  his  dictionary,  the  weight  of  his  brain  is  probably  not  so  great. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  present  a  full  history  of  the  Middle  Way.   That 
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will  inrolve  not  only  the  biography  and  writings  of  its  exponents  bnt  its 
a^nstment  to  the  otiber  enrrents  which  were  in  nnehecked  flow  and  the 
mnltitadinous  springs  that  broke  forth  from  every  quarter  of  Europe.  For 
Schwenckfeld  oame  into  nearer  or  more  remote  relation  with  eyeiy  one. 
The  correspondence  with  the  princes  indicates  an  acquaintance  with  the 
sources  of  political  power.  The  works  he  read  and  quoted  show  his 
breadth  of  perception  and  contact  with  the  manifold  schools  of  thought. 
He  writes  to  lawyers  and  councilors,  to  abbots,  to  abbesses,  to  nobles,  to 
learned  men  near  and  &r,  so  that  the  points  of  contact  with  almost  all 
fields  of  development  are  very  direct;  in  a  few  cases  only  are  they  in^ 
direct  through  the  secondary  reflexion  of  his  followers.  Nor  could  the 
schemes  of  repression  limit  the  range  of  his  correspondence  and  the  wide^ 
spread  character  of  his  interests  and  sympathies.  Hence  he  must  be 
ranked  with  the  foremost  sources  from  which  to  gain  fulness  for  any 
picture  of  those  wonderfhl  and  formative  days.  Great  was  the  influence 
of  every  leader,  and  probably  no  one  individual  had  a  more  direct  person*- 
al  influence  than  Schwenckfeld.  Bnt  his  is  a  neglected  river  as  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  ocean  and  as  a  source  of  fertility  for  the  spiritual  life  as  well 
as  for  the  understanding  of  the  times.  Moreover  the  legendary  aspect  of 
the  period  still  prevails;  the  predominance  of  this  or  that  authority  is 
still  enveloped  in  glamour  and  mists,  fascinating  as  fairy  tales  but  no  more 
trustworthy.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  oneself  from  the  spirit  of  hero- 
worship  and  the  consequent  exaggeration;  so  that  every  other  person  is 
dislocated  from  his  service  and  position  to  make  place  for  these  few  lead- 
ing figures.  Not  only  then  is  injustice  done  to  the  value  of  other  leaders, 
but  the  entire  history  is  put  out  of  its  true  perspective.  Really  the  Ref- 
ormation history  still  wears  this  unjust  hue;  it  is  presented  also  from  its 
geographical  and  political  views  rather  than  from  the  mere  determination 
of  the  Spirit  or  the  regenerate  life  of  individuals  and  of  Society*  For 
the  Reformation  as  it  appeared  in  actual  objectivity  had  in  it  many  ele- 
ments of  deformation.  It  was  not  all  gold  that  glittered.  Nor  were  these 
clogs  in  the  wheel  solely  the  result  of  politics  or  the  repressive  measures 
of  Rome;  they  also  inhered  in  the  liberal  wings  because  of  their  almost 
instant  relapse  into  scholastic  method  and  into  the  unabashed  intolerance 
which  stifled  freedom  of  thought  and  action.  To  represent  other  and 
nobler  tendencies  as  if  they  were  a  hindrance  and  not  a  help  to  the 
general  betterment  is  an  arrant  assumption  by  confessionalism  and  tradi- 
tionalism. To  depict  those  forces  which  made  for  a  larger  freedom  and 
for  a  more  spontaneous  moral  life,  as  the  enemies  of  progress,  is  to  re- 
verse common  sense.  To  portray  the  views  which  have  proved  them- 
selves the  incipient  generators  of  the  modern  world  as  the  bitterest  foes 
of  truth  and  righteousness ,  is  equal  to  the  lordliest  intolerance  of  obscu- 
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rantism.  This  like  all  other  sins  against  progress  mnst  be  repented  of 
or  else  it  will  be  violently  oyertnmed.  Such  false  combinations  and 
portrayments  the  history  of  the  Middle  Way  will  demonstrate  to  be  the 
imperions  antagonists  of  the  liberty  which  Christ  came  to  give.  The  rights 
and  endowments  of  hnmanity  have  to  be  repeated  by  the  Church  even 
more  than  by  the  State.  To  pretend  that  the  Establishments  in  their 
foundation  and  growth  represent  the  most  refined  and  the  most  spiritual 
ideas  of  the  Reformation  is  an  absurdity  of  the  first  water;  it  is  the 
heaviest  lead  which  is  washed  over  by  gilt  and  would  pass  off  as  twenty- 
four  carat  gold.  The  history  of  the  Reformation  has  to  be  rewritten  from 
a  loftier  and  fuller  outlook,  and  the  History  of  the  Middle  Way  shall  be 
a  contribution  to  that  school  of  future  reconstruction. 

The  Coat- of- Arms  is  taken  from  the  portrait  which  was  bound  in 
some  of  the  copies  of  the  Great  Confession  in  1557 ;  it  therefore  had  the 
approbation  of  Schwenckfeld  himself  and  is  older  than  any  we  have,  save 
the  very  indistinct  ones  on  the  seals.  The  painted  escutcheon  in  the 
ancestral  Church  at  Ossig  and  the  united  Schwenckfeld  and  Hubrig  vom 
Buchwalde  coats-of-arms  at  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  Magdalena  in  Breslau 
are  of  later  date  and  exhibit  certain  variations,  as  does  also  Ezekiel's 
emblazonry  in  his  Collectanea  at  the  Stadtbibliothek  of  Breslau.  We 
have  therefore  chosen  the  one  connected  with  his  portrait  in  spite  of  the 
indistinctness  of  the  supporters. 

The  most  difficult  and  yet  most  pleasing  duty  remains  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  myriad  helpful  agencies  and  persons  who  have  smoothed  the 
arduous  way  to  the  appearance  of  this  beginning  of  the  Corpus  Schwenck- 
feldianorum. 

Gratitude  binds  us  to  mention  first  the  institutional  aid  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  members  of  the  Schwenckfelder  Church.  That  a  commun- 
ion of  two  hundred  and  fifty  families  should  support  such  an  undertaking 
so  abundantly  will  challenge  any  similar  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  any 
people.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  fulness  and  vigor  of  the  faith  in  their 
early  teachers  and  in  the  validity  and  impulse  of  those  stirring  principles. 
One  cannot  restrain  his  admiration  over  the  steadfastness  and  confidence 
which  have  bom  this  fruit  in  spite  of  the  seemingly  insurmountable  hin- 
drances and  protractions.  The  members  of  this  communion  have  but 
repeated  the  works  undertaken  by  the  von  Freyberg,  von  Tieffenau,  von 
Landschaid-Steinach  and  other  families.  They  follow  in  the  steps  of 
Theophilus  Agricola,  Adam  Reussner,  Daniel  Friedrich  and  Daniel  Suder- 
mann.  They  resume  the  undertakings  of  three  centuries  ago  and  also 
carry  out  the  desires  of  the  later  generations  in  Glatz  and  Silesia  who 
under  terrible  stress  courageously  copied  and  recopied  the  manuscripts 
and  the  books   that   the  memory  of  them  might  not  perish  from  their 
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children.  Many  of  those  who  greeted  the  first  stages  of  this  enterprise  with 
paternal  regard  and  unstinting  support  have  not  lived  to  see  the  out- 
come, but  they  trustfully  transmitted  the  charge  to  their  children,  whose 
filial  faithfulness  has  been  unabating.  Among  those  who  hare  passed  into 
the  upper  fellowship  were  a  number  of  yenerated  ministers  who  were 
sterling  originators  and  supporters  of  this  endeavor  and  conspicuous  for 
their  kindly  endurance  of  the  delays  that  taxed  the  farthest  resources 
of  patience  and  forbearance.  The  sacred  and  hallowed  reserves  we  may 
not  disturb  but  raise  a  silent  cup  of  thanksgiving.  Salvete  Sanctissimi. 
It  would  be  unpardonable  were  we  to  pass  by  the  heavy  but  not  un- 
appreciated labors  of  the  Board  of  Publication  in  connection  with  this 
particular  branch  of  their  functions.  With  unwearied  diligence  have  they 
carried  forward  through  long  years  the  encumbering  task.  They  have  sur- 
mounted impassible  barriers  by  resolute  front  attacks.  They  have  left 
nothing  undone  that  could  be  done  and  have  preserved  a  harmony  of 
spirit  and  purpose  which  has  maintained  not  only  us  in  a  steadfast 
course,  but  has  faithfully  led  the  people  through  the  waste  and  doubtful 
places.  We  are  beholden  to  them  for  their  excellent  mediation  and  we 
felicitate  them  upon  realizing  the  beginning  of  their  cherished  plans.  Nor 
should  the  supportive  action  of  the  Conferences  of  the  Schwenckfelder 
Church  remain  forgotten.  They  have  sustained  their  Board  with  most 
charitable  votes  and  instructions  and  have  encouraged  the  editors  by 
their  considerate  resolutions  and  actions. 

The  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  has  been  drawn  into  the  circle 
of  our  supporters  by  a  number  of  semingly  unrelated  circumstances.  The 
gifts  of  a  Trustee  and  benefactor  of  that  Institution,  the  late  Newton  Case 
Esq.,  secured  a  store  of  Schwenckfeld  books  and  miscellanies  from  the 
library  of  Oberlehrer  Friedrich  Schneider  before  the  present  undertaking 
was  thought  of  and  without  having  it  the  least  in  view.  The  generosity 
of  the  late  Boland  Mather,  Esq.,  another  Trustee,  also  fostered  the  earliest 
researches.  No  little  impulse  was  given  by  the  sympathetic  helpfulness 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Augustus  C.  Thompson  who  in  his  early  Berlin  days  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Friedrich  Schneider  and  who  at  once  recognized 
the  handwriting  of  his  old  associate  when  he  saw  the  many  manuscripts 
which  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Seminary.  He  presided  at  a 
number  of  the  initial  meetings  of  the  joint  committees  for  promoting  a 
united  action  between  the  two  bodies.  When  finally  in  1903  the  nearer 
bond  between  the  Seminary  and  the  editor  was  severed,  the  institution 
did  not  lose  its  interest.  At  this  stage  the  further  progress  of  the  work 
owes  an  immeasurable  debt  to  Dr.  Ernest  Cushing  Richardson,  Elbridge 
Torrey,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  President  William  Douglas 
Mackenzie  and  Dean  Melanchthon  Williams  Jacobus  who  from  the  desire 
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to  promote  this  particaUr  historic  research  in  Reformation  history  brought 
abont  a  combined  action  betweea  the  Schwenckfelder  Ohorch  and  the 
Seminary  for  farther  financial  sustention.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
position  of  Professor  Otto  Bemhard  Schlntter  as  assistant  editor  was  giyen 
permanency,  and  Elmer  Ellsworth  Schultz  Johnson,  B.  D.,  was  appointed  as 
special  Fellow  of  the  Seminary  to  be  assistant  editor. 

We  would  not  forget  the  specific  patrons  whose  subscriptions  haye 
encouraged  us  in  our  researches.  These  are  the  entire  body  of  Sohwenck- 
folders,  some  beyond  us  and  many  with  us,  who  have  been  the  cordial 
financial  masters  of  this  work;  they  prefer  to  remain  unspecified  and  we 
must  reluctantly  accede  to  their  request.  There  are  other  munificent  friends 
whom  we  deliberately  mention  without  consultation: 

Mrs.  Austin  Bradley  Bassett. 

Dean  Melancthon  Williams  Jacobus,  D.  D. 

D.  Willis  James,  Esq. 

John  Story  Jenks,  Esq. 

William  Randolph  Jenks,  Esq. 

The  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  Research  Fund. 

Principal  John  Meigs,  Ph.  D. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Cashing  Richardson. 

Elbridge  Torrey,  Esq. 

By  the  assistance  of  these  contributors  we  haye  been  enabled  not 
only  to  add  to  the  great  mass  of  material  already  accumulated  through 
the  donations  and  financial  aid  of  the  Schwenckfelders,  but  to  maintain 
the  bureau-work  on  a  competent  scale  and  to  purchase  additional  books 
for  our  special  library. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  unlimited  assistance  we  haye  receiyed  from 
archives  and  libraries,  American  and  European?  From  the  nature  of  our 
subject  the  major  material  is  found  in  Europe.  We  have  had  to  look  to 
Austro-Hungary,  England,  France,  the  German  Empire,  Holland  and 
Switzerland  for  furnishing  us  our  chief  sources.  How  can  we  repay  the 
general  debt  for  the  courtesy  and  befriending  assiduity  with  which  our 
questions  and  requirements  have  been  met  so  uniformily  and  so  liberally  ? 
Since  our  residence  in  hospitable,  friendly  Germany,  we  have  been  the 
recipients  of  the  utmost  favor  on  the  part  of  all  the  library  and  archival 
authorities.  There  was  not  one  to  whom  we  did  not  address  inquiries  or 
make  visits,  and  our  every  approach  has  been  met  with  frank  and  pains- 
taking generosity;  nor  is  this  any  surprise  to  him  who  has  partaken  of 
the  inner  life  of  this  our  fatherland.  In  all  our  relations  with  this  great 
body  of  librarians  and  archivists  we  have  found  them  signally  affable  and 
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helpful;  and  the  friendships  thas  formed  are  not  the  least  of  the  acquisi- 
tions of  life. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  particular  volume  we  cannot  forbear 
making  certain  special  mentions.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Ministerium 
of  the  Herzogtum  of  Braunschweig  for  yery  kind  priyileges.  And  with 
what  conspicuous  concessions  Dr.  Otto  yon  Heinemann  of  the  Biblio^ 
theca  Augusta  of  Wolfenbttttel  met  us  during  many  years  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate.  That  life  so  full  of  constructiye  abili^  and  abun- 
dant in  historical  and  bibliographical  authorship,  and  so  replete  with  sacri- 
ficial bearing  of  sorrows  has  but  lately  closed.  To  his  memory  we  would 
add  our  appreciatiye  and  well-beholden  encomium.  The  new  administra- 
tion under  the  charge  of  that  scholar  in  literature,  Prof  Dr.  Oustay  Milch- 
Back,  has  made  no  change  in  kindness  and  beforehandedness.  What  has 
not  been  done  for  us  not  only  in  furnishing  library  material  but  in  suggestion 
by  the  singular  gdod  friendship  of  the  Oberbibliothekar  and  his  assistants, 
it  would  be  hard  to  discoyer.  We  confess  our  inability  to  express  fully 
our  sense  of  obligation  for  the  liberal  sympathy  they  haye  shown  us. 

To  Archiyrat  Dr.  Paul  Zimmermann  of  the  Herzogl.  Landes-Haupt- 
Archiy  in  Wolfenbttttel  we  are  under  kindred  obligation  for  the  most  ur- 
bane treatment  and  for  the  free  use  of  the  reading-rooms  and  for  the 
abundant  handling  of  interchanges,  although  our  requests  have  been  many 
and  exacting. 

The  hospitality  of  Archiyrat  Dr.  Eduard  Jacobs  of  the  Fttrstl. 
Stolberg-WernigerOdische  Bibliothek,  and  his  unstinted  seryice  to  eyery 
body  are  a  proyerb  under  whose  shelter  we  too  would  express  our  heart- 
felt admiration  for  him  as  a  man  and  as  an  official.  To  the  EOnigl. 
Bibliothek  of  Berlin  under  its  former  Generaldirektor  Geh.  Oberregiemngs- 
rat  Prof  Aug.  Wilmanns  and  to  the  present  authorities  under  Wirkl.  Geh. 
Oberregierungsrat  Generaldirektor  Prof  Dr.  theoL  Adolf  Hamack,  we  owe 
wannest  thaiiks  for  the  generous  and  constant  use  of  their  wonderful 
resources.  To  Prof  Dr.  A.  Weiske,  Bibliothekar  of  the  Hauptbibliothek 
der  Francke^schen  Stiftungen  of  Halle  a.  S.,  we  are  greatly  indebted  for 
the  patient  loan  of  manuscripts.  To  the  Stadtbibliothek  of  Breslau  under 
the  former  custody  of  Prof.  Dr.  Hermann  Markgraf  and  under  the  present 
direction  of  Dr.  Max  Hippe  and  Dr.  H.  Wendt  we  are  under  large  obliga- 
tions for  eyery  furtherance  as  to  the  manuscripts  and  the  numerous  books 
necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  yolume.  To  Archiyrat 
Dr.  MeinarduB  of  the  Kdnigl.  Staats-Archiy  of  Breslau  we  are  under  a 
similar  burden  of  gratitude  for  the  loan  of  manuscripts  and  kindly  direc- 
tion. Grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Geh.  Regierungsrat  Dr.  Wil- 
helm  Erman  of  the  KOnigl.  and  Uniyersit&tsbibliothek  of  Breslau  for  many 
fayors.    To  the  Geistl.  Bat  Dr.  J.  Jungnitz  of  the  DiOzesanarchiy  in  Breslau 
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we  give  partictdar  thanks  for  the  facilities  he  has  extended  and  the 
nomeroas  courtesies  he  has  so  liberally  shown  ns.  The  direction  of  the 
Milich'sche  Bibliothek  in  G^rlitz  has  conceded  a  series  of  favors  to  ns  for 
which  we  would  make  grateful  mention.  To  Prof.  Dr.  St(5tzner  of 
the  Katsschulbibliothek  of  Zwickau  we  are  indebted  for  the  free  use  of 
books  as  well  as  for  the  warm  comity  manifested  to  us  in  the  time  of 
our  sojourn  there.  To  Rektor  Adolf  Georgii  of  the  Eonsistorialbibliothek, 
Botenburg  a.  T.,  we  would  convey  our  thanks  for  a  very  agreeable  corre- 
spondence and  for  the  extended  use  of  the  treasures  of  Reformation  liter- 
ature in  that  library.  We  would  also  acknowledge  the  unsparing  service 
which  Pastor  Dr.  Bahlow,  Bibliothekar  of  the  Eirchenbibliothek  zu  St.  Peter 
und  Paul  of  Liegnitz  has  rendered  us  by  placing  similar  literature  at  our 
disposal.  For  many  courtesies  and  the  generous  loan  of  numerous  books 
we  inscribe  our  thanks  to  Otto  Harrassowitz  of  Leipzig.  We  would  also 
mention  the  very  kindly  transmission  by  Ludwig  Rosenthal  of  Mtlnchen 
of  a  number  of  rare  books  from  his  immense  collections.  The  Direktorium 
of  the  E(3nigl.  Geh.  Staatsarchiv  in  Berlin  liberally  accorded  us  the  use 
of  a  considerable  number  of  manuscripts.  We  are  particularly  indebted  to  the 
Staatsarchivar,  Dr.  Erhardt,  for  many  special  courtesies.  The  direction  of  the 
Grftfl.  Ossolihskisches  Nationalinstitut  of  Lemberg  was  so  kind  as  to  send  us 
a  volume  of  the  Ossolinski  collection  for  which  favor  we  return  our  sincere 
thanks.  Professor  Dr.  Hauck  and  Prof.  Dr.  GrtLtzmacher  were  so  good  as 
to  bestow  the  advance  sheets  of  the  article  on  Schwenckfeld  in  the  Realen- 
cyklop&die;  for  this  opportune  comity  we  would  make  our  hearty  acknowl- 
edgments. To  the  Archidiakon  Eonrad  Elose  of  Ltlben  we  are  indebted 
for  the  transmission  and  use  of  certain  historical  notes  concerning  Andreas 
Arnold.  We  also  gratefully  recognize  the  valuable  information  and  assist- 
ance received  from  A.  Freiherr  von  Erane. 

We  would  also  express  our  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Ereis-  u.  Stadt- 
bibliothek  of  Augsburg,  the  Grossherzogl.  Hofbibliothek  of  Darmstadt,  the 
Stadtbibliothek  of  Frankfurt  a.  M. ,  the  Bibl.  des  StUdt.  Realgymnasiums  u . 
Gymnasiums  of  Goslar,  the  E(3nigl.  Universit&tsbibliothek  of  Halle  a.  S.,  the 
Grossherzl.  UniversitHtsbibliothek  of  Heidelberg,  the  UniversitHtsbibliothek 
of  Jena,  the  UniversitSLtsbibliothek  and  also  the  Stadtbibliothek  of  Leipzig, 
the  Bibl.  der  E5nigl.  Ritter-Akademie  and  also  the  RathHusliches  Archiv  of 
Liegnitz,  the  Stadtbibliothek  of  Memmingen,  the  E5nigl.  Hof  u.  Staats- 
bibliothek  of  Mtlnchen,  the  E()nigl.  L.  Bibliothek  of  Stuttgart,  the  Stadt- 
bibliothek of  Ulm,  the  Grossherzogl.  Bibliothek  of  Weimar,  and  the  Biblio- 
thek des  Herzogl.  Predigerseminars  of  Wolfenbtlttel. 

We  desire  to  repeat  the  statement  that  in  our  record  of  indebtedness 
we  are  confining  ourselves  to  the  specification  of  those  whose  kindness  is 
woven  into  this  particular  volume. 
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Outside  of  these  institational  and  personal  favors  we  wish  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  generosity  both  of  suggestion  and  of  gift  on  the 
part  of  Generaldirektor  Geh.  Oberregierungsrat  Dr.  Eoser  of  BerUn,  the 
late  Dr.  Oskar  Loop,  von  Gebhardt  of  Leipzig,  Archivar  Dr.  P.  Dirr  of 
Augsburg,  Dr.  Hermann  Eeussen  of  E5ln,  Pastor  G.  Bossert  of  Nabem, 
Archivar  Dr.  F.  W.  E.  Roth ,  Superintendent  Pastor  Dr.  Ferdinand  Chors, 
Lie.  Dr.  Otto  Clemen  of  Zwickau,  Prof.  Dr.  Gustav  Bauch  of  Breslau, 
Superintendent  Pastor  Dr.  Gustav  Eofimane  of  Eoischwitz^  Ernst,  Freiherr 
von  Frejberg  auf  Allmendingen,  Otto,  Freiherr  Thumb  von  Neuburg,  Major 
von  Lucke  auf  Ossig,  General -Landschafts-Beprftsentant  Nickisch  von 
Bosenegk  auf  Euohelberg  bei  Rttstem,  Amtsgerichtsrat  R.  Hahn  of  Liegnitz, 
Prof.  Arnold  Zumwinkel  of  Liegnitz,  Pastor  Felix  Berger  of  Schwarzau, 
Pastor  Heinrich  Bolle  of  Ossig  and  Pastor  Oskar  Fischer  of  Langenwaldau. 

In  our  own  land  we  have  been  the  recipients  of  constant  and  most 
valuable  aid  from  the  Case  Memorial  Library  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  The 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia  has  also  accorded  us  special 
facilities.  Prof  Ewald  FltLgel  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
and  President  Robert  Ellis  Thompson  of  the  Central  High  School  of 
Philadelphia  rendered  us  most  timely  and  kindly  benefits. 

We  make  glad  mention  of  our  indebtedness  to  the  services  of  the 
copyists  who  have  helped  us  in  the  drafting  of  the  prodigious  number  of 
manuscripts  and  in  the  endless  transcriptions  from  contributory  writers. 
We  may  express  our  particular  gratitude  to  Sekret&r  G.  Gronau  of  Wolfen- 
btlttel  and  to  Sekret&r  Neynaber  of  Berlin.  We  would  lay  a  wreath  upon 
the  grave  of  Professor  Auracher  of  Mtinchen  whose  beautiful  chirography 
adorns  our  store  of  manuscripts.  We  also  hold  in  reverent  memory  the 
devoted  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Case  Memorial  Library  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  William  Cushman  Hawks,  whose  patient  hands  printed  many 
an  analysis  for  us.  There  are  literally  a  hundred  others  to  whom  we  can 
only  offer  this  approving  record  of  their  faithful  labors,  well  and  accept- 
ably achieved.  Many  are  the  elements  of  conscience,  ability  and  kind 
fellowship  that  have  entered  into  the  collecting  and  ordering  of  this  vast 
material. 

Special  recognition  of  the  happy  impulse  given  by  correspondence 
and  counsel  at  the  beginning  of  this  enterprise  is  due  to  the  Hon.  C. 
Heydrick,  the  late  Maj.  Gten.  John  F.  Hartranft,  the  late  Daniel  S.  Schultz, 
Esq.,  and  the  late  Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley. 

It  will  be  right  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  authors  through 
whose  impartial  studies  Schwenckfeld  has  been  slowly  regaining  a  more 
befitting  treatment.  The  work  of  Christian  August  Salig  must  always 
remain  as  the  turning  point  in  the  criticism  of  Schwenckfeld  as  man  and 
as  writer.    Few  are  the  subsequent  historians  who  are  not  indebted  to 
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his  unwearied  research,  mediatmg  estimate  and  dependable  accnraoy.  From 
Arnold  down  to  the  scholarship  of  the  present  day  no  better  foundation 
for  the  stndy  of  Schwenckfeld  has  been  laid.  Arnold  added  some  new 
elements  to  the  estimation  as  well  as  documents  to  the  history.  EOpke's 
interest  was  founded  on  a  deep  religious  sympathy  as  was  that  of  minor 
biographers.  There  are  few  more  effective  presentations  of  the  history 
and  the  dogmatics  of  the  Schwenckfelder  movement  than  the  Erlftuterung 
furnishes,  that  original  stndy  made  in  America  and  first  printed  in  Jauer 
1771  by  authority  of  the  Schwenckfelders  themselves. 

The  life-long  devotion  of  A.  F.  H.  Schneider,  Oberiehrer  of  the  EOnigl. 
Realschule  Berlin,  should  have  our  highest  recognition.  How  much  of  what  his 
patient  study  produced  has  never  seen  the  light!  How  we  recall  his  enthusiasm 
in  the  gathering  of  material  and  in  the  skillful  adjustment  of  the  same,  which 
was  unabated  in  his  declining  years.  The  interest  in  the  American  repre- 
sentative of  the  Schwenckfelder  Church  was  paternal  and  deep.  The  visits 
to  that  home  in  Sprottau  are  immemorial  experiences.  The  magnanimous 
bestowment  of  much  of  the  fruit  of  his  studies  out  of  his  full  and  liberal 
heart,  as  possible  help  to  the  undertaking  entrusted  to  us,  seems  an  un- 
matched and  rare  deed.  And  of  these  we  have  made  constant  and  un- 
hesitating use,  because  he  wished  it  so.  An  incalculable  mass  of  the  en- 
suing work  will  be  due  to  his  far-reaching  labors.  He  was  one  of  many 
who  offered  all  to  Ae  fatheriand  in  the  gift  of  his  son  who  fell  on  the 
field  of  Mars  la  Tour;  that  loss  bad  deeply  afitected  the  solitary  scholar 
and  teacher,  from  its  sadness  even  his  delightsome  pursuits  could  hardly 
upraise  him.  It  was  indeed  an  unselfish  hand  that  welcomed  the  new 
workman  into  the  field  and  that  helped  him  with  beneficent  good  cheer 
on  the  unwonted  road.    Transeat  in  exemplum. 

Eadelbach's  contemporaneous  survey  of  the  entire  field  is  also  of  signal 
value,  especially  when  one  knows  that  it  was  the  realization  of  a  lifelong 
purpose.  As  a  youth  his  father  had  pointed  out  the  Yiehweg  to  him,  the 
village  commons  to  which  the  deceased  Schwenckfelders  had  been  condemned 
to  be  interred;  the  boy  then  and  there  determined  to  search  out  the  history 
of  these  confessors,  which  he  so  generously  and  faithfully  did.  Barclky's 
work  is  filled  with  admiration  for  the  man's  character  and  theology;  he 
finds  in  him  also  the  suggester  of  much  dissenting  thought  and  fie  espe- 
cially is  convinced  that  the  theology  of  the  Friends  owes  its  origin  largely 
to  him.  Otto  Hampe  has  aliso  finished  his  earthly  labors.  His  work  was 
an  entirely  original  study  of  the  sources  and  it  was  just  this  which  led 
him  to  form  a  distinctively  appreciative  estimate  of  the  Heformer.  He  has 
left  a  mass  of  farther  researches  which  we  earnestly  hope  may  see  the 
light  under  the  editorship  of  Superintendent  Dr.  Cohrs.  The  more  elkBo- 
rate  brochure  of  Hofihiann  is  another  highly  fhvorable  estimate  of  Schwenck- 
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feld ,  fresh  and  original ,  from  a  wide  and  exact  study  of  the  sources. 
We  must  express  our  regret  that  he  has  not  published  Hie  further  results 
of  his  investigations.  We  pass  bj  many  minor  sketches  that  have  appeared 
now  and  then  and  allude  only  to  those  of  Erbkam,  Maronier,  Erdmann, 
Hegler  and  Grtttzmacher;  they  are  all  kindly  and  readjusting  to  a  degree, 
but  from  our  point  of  view,  they  are  somewhat  contracted.  From  the 
American  side  there  have  been  a  number  of  appreciations.  The  prelimi- 
nary sketch  by  Heydrick  in  the  Genealogical  Record,  the  biography  which 
opens  the  history  by  Kriebel,  and  the  delineation  by  Loetscher  in  his 
dissertation  are  fairminded  and  noteworthy  contributions  to  the  literature. 

A  monumental  debt  is  owing  to  the  gentle  souls  that  have  woven 
thousands  of  strands  for  many  an  hour  and  year  in  and  out  into  this 
fabric  with  a  consuming  devotion  and  a  longing  desire  to  bring  the  mass- 
ive texture  to  a  befitting  end.  To  those  who  have  given  an  equalizing 
comfort  in  the  period  of  dismay  and  doleful  doubt,  who  stilled  many 
tossed  and  vexed  waters  under  gloomy  and  fitful  skies,  whose  cheer  and 
solace  fringed  the  periods  of  delay  and  question  and  who  painted  present 
and  future  with  pictured  hopes ,  to  these  dear  ministrants  of  grace  and 
spenders  of  a  sublime  and  consecrated  love,  we  pay  our  most  affection- 
ate tribute  as  we  bring  to  the  domestic  altars  the  first  fruits  of  the  long  toil. 

The  Board  of  Publication  unites  with  the  Editors  in  expressing  their 
acknowledgments  to  the  urbanity  and  care  of  their  publishers,  Breitkopf 
&  H&rtel.  From  the  long  days  ago  of  that  first  cordial  interview  with 
Dr.  Oscar  von  Hase  until  now,  the  intercourse  has  been  typically  friendly, 
and  we  feel  convinced  that  the  quality  of  their  workmanship  corresponds  to 
the  high  character  which  has  distinguished  this  firm  for  so  many  generations. 

We  have  been  the  recipients  of  marked  kindness  at  the  hands  of 
both  governments ;  we  therefore  cannot  help  expressing  the  desire  as  well 
as  indulging  the  hope  that  these  two  lands  of  enterprise  and  wisdom  may 
be  knit  together  in  still  closer  bonds  of  amity  and  exchange.  The  de- 
scendants of  a  Silesian  ancestry  have  not  forgotten  the  beautiful  country 
firom  which  those  unwilling  feet  wandered,  and  these  memorials  of  ancient 
days  which  they  are  privileged  to  rehabilitate  sufiGce  to  show  their  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  great  German  from  whose  freedom -loving  spirit  they 
derived  their  own  thirst  for  liberty.  Nor  are  they  unmindful  of  the  noble 
invitation  to  return  to  their  native  land  which  Frederick  the  Great  extended 
to  the  exiles,  with  pledges  of  the  ample  restoration  of  their  alienated 
possessions  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Nor  do  they  fail  to 
prize  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg-HohenzoUem  in  gather- 
ing such  a  store  of  Schwenckfeld  literature  for  the  Royal  Library.  What 
can  they  wish  but  that  the  nations  of  the  eagle,  imperial  and  republican, 
may  unitedly  promote  peace  and  righteousness. 
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To  the  loving  Father  in  heayen  and  to  his  Son  Jcbob  Christ  and  to 
the  sovereign  dispenser  of  good,  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  give  thanks  for  the 
manifold  indications  and  favorments  of  a  providence  whose  gmding  and 
fostering  hand  has  been  manifest  in  experiences  innnmerable;  which  to 
plain  appearance  has  marked  oat  paths  and  by  its  staying  power  has 
prevented  wanderings  while  its  unexpected  turnings  have  often  revealed  the 
nearer  road  homeward  to  truth.  Accept,  0  Lord,  this  work  of  our  burdened 
years,  although  thy  servants  have  but  imperfectly  improved  their  trust  Let 
the  Lord  be  magnified  anew  by  this  presentation  of  the  labors  of  his  followers 
and  devout  worshippers,  who  stood  and  suffered  for  Christian  liberty,  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Spirit  over  the  letter  and  for  the  headship  of  Christ 
over  all  things  in  nature  and  in  grace  and  in  glory.    Amen. 

And  now  the  Editors  would  introduce  their  readers  to  the  contents  of 
this  volume  with  diffidence,  so  great  is  the  sense  of  insufficiency  which 
only  those  know  who  essay  to  do  something  well  and  then  see  the  meagre 
output  of  their  endeavor.  The  book  is  not  nearly  what  we  could  have 
wished  it  to  be,  but  it  is  thoroughly  well-meant  It  comes  lamely  toward 
the  goal  at  which  we  have  aimed ;  but  we  shall  be  thankful,  if  our  readers 
find  it  somewhat  near  what  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Wolfenbtlttel,  Wednesday  before  Laurentius  1907. 
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It  will  be  self-understood  that  in  the  preparation  for  the  entire  Corpus 
Schwenckfeldianoram  the  ftiUest  apparatus  has  been  used  both  of  manoscript 
and  literature.  Since  it  is  an  aim  to  avoid  qnantitative  citation  it  will  be 
enough  to  say  that  the  works  in  the  following  categories  have  been  con- 
sulted: Bibliography,  general  and  special,  Catalogues,  Indices  Prohibitorum; 
Diplomatics ;  Cyclopaedias  and  Lexicons ;  Periodicals,  general,  special  and 
local;  Recensions  and  Reviews;  the  great  Historical  Collections,  general, 
and  special;  Epistolary  Collections;  Theological  Collections;  Collections  of 
Confessions;  Apparatus  of  Councils;  Histories ,  general,  special  and  local. 
Church  histories,  general  and  special;  Reformation  Histories,  general,  special 
and  local;  History  of  Theology;  History  of  Dogma,  general  and  special; 
Biographies;  Geographies;  Literature  ofHeraldics;  Literature  of  Chronology ; 
Theological  treatises,  general  and  special;  Versions  of  the  Bible  and  its 
Literature;  Philosophy,  Text,  Literature  and  History;  Collections  and 
Histories  of  Literature;  Printing  and  Typography;  the  literature  of  Prov- 
erbs; the  Literature  of  Archives  and  Libraries;  the  Literature  of  Universities, 
Programmes  and  Education. 

Since  it  is  the  purpose  to  publish  gradually  the  fullest  possible  enumer- 
ation of  the  manuscripts  and  printed  works  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Way,  the  Anti-Schwenckfeldiana,  Latin,  German,  French, 
Italian,  English  of  Romanists,  Lutherans,  Reformed,  Anabaptists  shall  not 
be  here  summarized.  For  present  purposes  it  will  suffice  to  give  an  out- 
linear  list  of  the  Pro-Schwenckfeldiana,  passing  by  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  German  and  American  sketches  and  periodicals.  Such  ab- 
breviations as  are  used  in  the  volume  are  either  indicated  in  connection 
with  the  title  of  the  work  or  immediately  thereafter. 
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M  B  HisBiuen  oder  Sendbrieff  die  er  in  Zeit  seinea  Lebens  Yom  XXV.  Jare  an  biss 

anff  daa  LY  . . .  geschrieben  1666  a  Epistolar  L 
P  s=  Sendbrieff  von  der  BepBtischen  Leere  vnd  GUanben  1570  «  Epiatolar  n^. 
L  8  Sendbrieff  yon  der  Lntherisohen  Leere  vnd  Glanben  ^  Epistolar  1570  n^. 
ZGAS.  s=  ZeitBckrift  dee  Yereins  ftir  Geachichte  (nnd  Alterthnm)  Schlesiena. 
Cod.  Dipl.  Sil.  «=  Godez  Diplomaticns  Siiesiae. 
CplYevES  »  Gorreepondenzblatt  dee  Yereins  flir  Geschichte  der  evangeliBohen  Eirche 

Sohlesiens. 
CbBw  =  Gentralblatt  flir  Bibliothekswesen. 
ZUL  =  Zedler  Universal-Lezikon. 
BE^y  RE8  z=  Bealencyklopiidie  fttr  proteBtantische  Theologie  nnd  Kirche,  Herzog* 

Hanck. 
WWEI »  Wetzer  nnd  Weltes  Eirchenlexikon. 
Weller  Bep.  Typ.  =  Bepertorinm  Typographicnm. 
C.  B.  S3  Corpns  Beformatomm. 
Cod.  Tep.  B  Der  Godez  TeplenaiB  enthaltend:  ,Die  Schrift  des  newen  Gezeugea^ 

Angsbnrg— Mtinchen  1884. 
Lnth.  a  The  Beprint  of  the  Lntheran  version  of  the  New  Testament,  September  1622. 
Tezt  Bee.  b  Teztus  Beceptns,  the  Elzeyir  tezt  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  1633. 
C.  J.  Can.  s=  Corpns  Jnris  Canonici. 

Ellose  B.  G.  Breslan  =*  BeformationsgeBchichte  Breslans.    Ms. 
E.-E*  ==:  KOstlin-Kaweran.    Martin  Lnther.    Sein  Leben  nnd  seine  Schriften. 
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The  aoquamtance  of  Sohwenckfeld  with  Johann  Hess  probably  began 
abo^t  1615  when  the  latter  was  called  to  the  conrt  of  Carl  I  of 
Mttnsterberg-Oels  as  tutor  of  the  twelve  year  old  Herzog  Joachim.  Sohwenck- 
feld was  of  the  same  age  with  Hess  both  being  in  their  twenty-fifth  year; 
they  met  here  just  before  the  former  withdrew  to  serrice  at  Brieg  under 
Qeofg  I.  Hess  as  a  native  of  Ntlmberg  had  the  kindly  suavity  of  his 
people.  Sohwenckfeld,  like  almost  all  his  cotemporaries,  was  drawn  toward 
the  genUe  scholar.  Their  equality  in  age  proved  a  natural  bond;  they 
had  also  many  cultured  sympathies  in  common.  The  tone  of  the  first 
recorded  letter  here  given  as  document  H  premises  a  very  close  intimacy 
preceding  it.  The  differences  therein  indicated  could  arise  between  friends 
only;  such  searching  criticism  would  be  allowable  to  none  but  those  who 
stood  in  nearest  amity.  It  is  presumable  therefore  that  no  inconsiderable 
correspondence  had  taJ^en  place  between  them  after  their  separation  in  1516. 
Such  a  companionship  as  this  previous  missive  suggests  could  not  have 
been  a  rapid  product ;  it  had  taken  considerable  intercourse  of  speech  and 
writing  to  ripen  into  so  outspoken  a  familiarity.  We  infer  that  the  following 
subjects  had  been  discussed  in  the  first  missive  whose  existence  is  so 
directly  asserted.  1.  There  was  the  dread  lest  the  nobler  personal  qualities 
of  Hess  and  his  developed  sympathies  with  the  Reformation  might  be 
weakened  by  his  association  with  the  higher  officials  of  the  Church. 
Sohwenckfeld  therefore  mnst  have  earnestly  pressed  npon  Hess  the  obli- 
gation of  immediate  decision.  There  was  the  need  of  promptness  and  the 
tone  of  pleading  was  doubtless  strenuous  and  importunate.  2.  It  would 
also  seem  that  some  scriptural  passages  had  been  quoted  to  stir  up  the 
slumbering  sense  of  alacrity.  3.  Further  there  is  an  intimation  that  Hess 
and  his  fellow- canon,  Dominions  Schleupner,  had  pondered  upon  the 
question  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do  and  whether  courage  were  after  all 
really  so  scripturally  imperative.  Both  men  who  had  long  paused  on  the 
brink  concluded  that  delay  was  justifiable.  Sohwenckfeld  characterized 
this  temporizing  method  as  perilous;  he  diagnosed  the  symptoms  as  mani- 
festing a  lack  of  bravery,  a  too  yielding  softness  and  an  easy-going  way 
of  handling  a  crisis.  The  ploughman  must  not  look  back,  if  he  is  to  make 
straight  and  deep  furrows.    4.  Again  Sohwenckfeld  apparently  adverted 
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to  one  of  the  reoent  books  of  Hntten  which  had  impresBcd  him  and  given 
him  distinct  confirmations  of  his  own  reflections  abont  the  old  world  whose 
tyranny  and  fictions  were  now  so  fnndamentally  shaken.  6.  Then  too, 
there  was  some  reference  to  Hess'  attitude  toward  Herzog  Carl  jnst  at  this 
momentous  period  of  1521.  Hess  had  become  provost  of  the  St  Marien- 
nnd  Gleorg-Eirche  in  Oels  in  1520;  on  July  8  of  that  year  he  read  his 
first  mass  there  after  his  ordination  at  Breslaa  shorfly  before.  The 
Herzog  had  suddenly  become  alarmed  at  the  course  of  events.  In  1517 
he  had  proposed  his  son  Joachim  as  coadjutor  of  Bishop  Thurzo;  Hess 
mentions  this  fact  in  his  letter  to  Spalatin,  dated  April  13.  The  matter 
soon  fell  out  contrariwise.  The  prince  was  naturally  not  well  pleased 
with  the  Chapter,  but  when  the  Bishop  had  passed  to  his  account  on 
August  2,  1520,  almost  a  month  after  Hess  had  settled  in  Oels,  Carl 
nominated  his  son,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  for  the  vacancy.  This 
proposal  also  was  ignored  by  the  election  of  Jacob  von  Salza.  This  second 
disappointment  did  not  help  to  mollify  the  princely  wounds,  so  that  Carl 
became  quite  open  to  the  suggestions  of  reform.  When  however  the 
election  was  reluctatingly  confirmed  by  Leo  X  on  July  24,  1521,  a  few 
months  before  our  second  letter,  he  was  precipitate  in  his  retreat  from 
his  liberal  inclinations  in  order  to  curry  favor  with  the  new  official,  and 
Hess  himself  became  quite  hesitant.  On  this  incident  Schwenckfeld  ap- 
pears to  have  made  some  conditional  remark  as  though  his  friend  had  been 
instrumental  in  producing  this  reactionary  step,  or  at  least  had  been  un- 
decided in  arresting  the  prince's  relapse  to  the  papal  interest.  This  Hess 
interpreted  with  some  indignation  as  though  his  friend  had  attributed  the 
fatal  change  to  him  directly.  6.  Moreover  Schwenckfeld  had  evidently 
found  fault  with  the  tendency  to  obsequiousness  by  the  adoption  of  ful- 
some forms  of  flattery  on  the  part  of  his  friend.  He  had  reflected  on  the 
atmosphere  current  at  courts  and  had  expressed  his  fear  that  Hess  might 
be  acting  against  his  own  convictions  as  to  where  the  truth  lay,  and  thus 
be  throwing  his  influence  into  the  scale  which  made  for  curialism.  7.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  letter  Schwenckfeld  had  again  adverted  to  the  faint- 
hearted position  of  his  friend  in  the  grave  matters  now  at  issue.  He  did  it 
with  the  frankness  of  a  bosom-companion  and  full  of  the  generous  im- 
pulses which  must  ever  sway  an  ardent  lover  of  truth.  At  flie  very  end 
he  seems  also  to  have  stated  some  facts  in  connection  with  the  evan- 
gelical movement  in  which  he  was  so  enthusiastically  engaged.  A  number 
of  personalia  was  connected  therewith,  whose  story  would  have  been  of 
consummate  interest  for  us  because  it  would  have  thrown  light  upon  persons 
and  events  in  that  still  so  mist-enwrapped  time  of  Silesian  origins. 
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Letter  to  Johann  Hess 

October  14,  1521 


L-. 


A. 

This  doomnent  is  an  aatograph  fonnd  in  the  Rehdiger  collection  of  lettenr 
preserved  in  the  Stadtbibliothek  of  Breslan.  It  was  not  a  part  of  the 
original  library  gathered  by  Thomas  yon  Rehdiger  (1540 — 1576)  which  he 
so  generonsly  willed  to  the  city  of  Breslan  and  which  had  so  melancholy 
a  history.  Many  additions  of  manuscripts  and  books  were  made  thereto  by 
gift  and  bequest;  these  all  however  bore  the  name  of  the  first  testator.  The 
present  letter  is  no.  4  of  vol.  YII  which  contains  a  quantity  of  exceedingly 
important  missives  written  in  the  first  and  second  stages  of  the  Refor- 
mation. This  volume  was  donated  in  1658  by  Christian  Hofman  von  Hof- 
manswaldau  (1617 — 1679) ,  who  instituted  die  second  Silesian  school  of 
poetry,  besides  attaining  high  positions  in  the  city  and  in  the  Austrian  court. 
I.  The  autograph  is  written  on  both  sides  of  a  heavy  folio  leaf  vdthout 
water-marks,  and  extends  to  the  middle  of  the  second  page.  The  average 
size  is  31'  7"  by  21'  T\  The  right  hand  edge  is  cut  in  unequal  curves^ 
with  the  upper  comer  somewhat  torn  and  the  bottom  one  rounded.  The 
letter  as  sent  was  originally  folded  three  times;  the  middle  crease  has 
been  darkened  as  have  the  edges  in  part  The  script  itself  is  no  longer 
of  the  strictly  Oothic  form  but  of  the  rectified  Latin  orthography  adopted 
by  almost  all  the  cultured  men  of  this  period  and  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools.  This  differed  considerably  from  the  alphabetic  styles  pursued  by 
the  scriveners  in  the  court  offices.  Of  course  our  autograph  has  its  in- 
dividual variations;  the  handwriting  is  delicate  yet  very  firm;  the  general 
shape  of  the  letters  is  preserved  throughout;  sometimes  however  there  are 
double  forms  for  ligatures  and  capitals.  The  closer  hand  of  the  first  page 
broadens  and  becomes  more  diffused  on  the  second  which  is  a  sign  of  the 
increasing  haste  of  indignation;  yet  there  is  not  a  single  erasure,  correction 
or  interlineation.  One  must  confess  that  the  script  is  thoroughly  unique, 
and  is  readily  distinguishable  from  that  of  any  cotemporary.  After  many 
perusals  one  feels  indeed  that  the  character  was  not  far  removed  from 
the  pen.  We  infer  very  convincedly  that  the  writer  was  gentle  but  res- 
olute, refined  but  positive.  The  endorsement  of  the  autograph  is  by  a 
different  and  seemingly  later  hand.  Schwenckfeld's  seal  was  not  applied; 
the  lettw  also  lacks  salutation  and  address  but  the  apprecation  is  there. 
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The  signature  is  so  blackened  by  tbe  crease  and  by  exposure  as  to  be 
all  but  illeg:ible,  oolj  in  certain  lights  can  one  get  a  glimpse  of  the  fnll 
name. 

n.  Is  thie  letter  only  a  fragment?  In  favor  of  this  view  is  the 
abruptnesa  of  the  opening  without  salntation,  together  with  the  nse  of  rero 
at  the  ontset.  On  the  other  hand  for  its  completeness  one  coold  argne 
from  its  self-restrained  manner,  content  and  unity  of  purpose  that  nothing 
conld  hare  preceded  it;  its  very  close  does  not  let  down  the  tone.  Gonld 
he  have  written  two  sides  of  a  folio  filled  with  news  and  the  discussion 
of  other  themes,  and  then  suddenly  pass  over  to  this  tense  note?  The 
absence  of  the  address  too  might  show  that  as  soon  as  be  received  his 
friend's  somewhat  exasperating  missive  he  eat  down  at  once  and  replied 
to  the  main  points  of  defence  and  aocnsation ;  and  since  tbe  distance  was 
not  so  great  between  Ossig  and  Oels  he  could  dispatch  it  by  the  hands  of 
an  intimate  messenger,  not  unlikely  the  very  one  who  had  brought  the 
communication.  The  custom  of  omitting  the  salutation  and  tbe  Christon 
is  not  eo  uncommon  as  to  make  one  insist  on  its  absolute  ose.  A  positive 
decision  no  one  can  as  yet  make. 

ni.  Tbe  autograph  has  but  a  brief  literary  history.  Its  preservation 
is  presumably  due  to  the  fact  that  Hess  himself  had  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
collector  and  therefore  saved  much  of  the  correspondence  directed  to  him- 
self. How  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Christian  Hoftnan  von  Hofmans- 
waldan  is  not  yet  determined.  Neither  Buckisch  nor  Elose  mention  it. 
The  first  extract  from  it  is  in  Schneider  I  p.  15.  Julius  Edatlin  in  his 
articles  on  Johann  Hess,  in  the  ZGAS.  Bd.  VI,  pp.  122,  123  writes  an 
extended  analysis;  cf.  his  article  on  Hess  in  RE'.  Hampe  p.  9  gives  an 
appreciation.  Gnstav  Kofibiane  was  the  first  to  transcribe  the  text  for  tlie 
CpbVevES.  n,  12 — 16  to  which  he  appended  some  notes.  Hoffinann  makes 
a  brief  (utation  on  p.  12,  and  an  allusion  on  p.  18.  Al&ed  Hegler,  Bei- 
trftge  zur  Geschiohte  der  Mystik  in  der  Refonnationszeit  edited  by  Walther 
KOhler,  Berlin  1906,  pp.  216—218  gives  a  new  reproduction  of  the  text 
but  since  be  says  that  the  document  was  furnished  him  by  KOstiin,  it  is 
doobtful  whether  the  transoription  is  his  own  or  was  the  copy  which 
KOstiin  says  he  himself  made. 

IV.  The  version  nsed  for  the  scriptural  citations  was  the  then  current 
Vulgate  in  which  Schwenckfeld  made  free  variations. 

V.  The  content  of  tbe  missive  may  be  outiined  as  follows:  1.  The 
determination  to  plead  his  cause  with  Hess  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love. 
2.  Tbe  asseveration  that  his  motive  in  presenting  the  rediscovered  truth  is 
nnselfisb.  'd.  The  disnusBion  of  the  attitude  of  the  Scriptures  toward  in- 
decision  of  condnct    iu    religious    crises.    4.  The   ground    for    fraternal 
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anxiety  lies  in  the  fact  of  membership  in  the  body  of  Christ.  5.  The 
reply  to  a  specifio  allegation  abont  Hutten's  book.  6.  An  answer  to  par- 
ticular accusations  in  Hess's  satirical  rejoinder  to  the  previous  letter  of 
Schwenckfeld.  7.  The  apology  for  the  charge  of  faint-heartedness.  8.  The 
conviction  that  his  friend  would  see  how  painfully  he  had  misconstrued 
the  spirit  and  words  of  that  letter.  9.  The  deprecation  of  controversy 
and  estrangement  10.  An  allusion  to  the  well-known  methods  of  evan- 
gelization.   11.  The  farewell. 

In  the  Apparatus  Criticus  the  variant  readings  are  indicated  under: 
Schneider  I;  E.  =  Eoffmane;  H.  =  Hoffmann;  He.  =  Hegler. 


B. 

Ego  Tero  apad  qnosdami  qne  defenderem  caosam  meam?  quam 
comioo*  illo  ObBeqniom  amicos,  Teri|taB  odium  parit  Nano  antem  HesBO* 
fratrj  aoatro  nihil  aliad  dicam  qtam  quod  CharitaB  |  niliil  agit  perperam, 
nee  cogitat  malom*  Etiam  si  opns  eeaet  Chnatum  testarj  posBem  |  me 
ebacteng  acriptia*  ant  factia  nihil  alind  in  causa  Eoangelij  qnesijsBe  quom 
glomtn  snam  |  atque  tibi  Heaae  tnam  salntem  Qnafftobrem  si  Hease  genius 
tibj  imponit  vt  mi/d  |  irasceris  fiat  sane:  modo  preter  peccotum  fiat** 
Ghrutom  precor 

Ad  LiMeras'  toas:  Obijcis  mihi  dictum  Fanlj  Hosique  tandem  senten- 

lOciam.  QiO  rero  j  animum  indncere  possnm?  te  id  fecisse  serio,  Cette 
alius  mifti  ridetnr  sensg  iBto|nim  verborum  Sed  qoando  tantopere  placnit 
Tt  mihi  Paulum  pro  tna  summa  ad|dacerra"  cur  prion  illi9  tn^  aeatend^ 
verba  non  allegastj  ^  ^z  Ek>B  qoi  peccant  |  coram  omnibus  a^;iie°  Sed 
forsan  videretiir  tibj  precipitancia  quedam  et  importonitas  |  tuos  commystes^ 

16hoc  est  prelates"  aic  argnere:  Non  est  coDsnltnm  neque  etiam  \  opus  pan- 
linnm  genanm  hie  recensere  ne  sos  Uinernam  doceat*  Quid  antem:  |  Nonne 
videbatur  indeis  magna  precipitaneia  .  factum  .  Fan\j  Actorum  .  9 .  Et  | 
Continno  in  synagogis  predieabat.  Chnsfum^.  sequitni  eaim  stnpebant* 
aatern  oni»es  |  lam  obticeo  communiasimum  illnd  ad  Oala:  .2', 

20         Mosen  quia  non  videt  (qnamquam  Domin»C9i*  ta9  olim  non  vidit]  nihil 

1.  1,  que  the  obviona  reading  m&iiifefltly  designed  for  qao  u  all  tlie  editors  render 
it.  I.  □.  In  hacten9  tbe  9  =  qs;  this  abbreviation  1h  prOHerred  throng^ont.  L  7.  He. 
oniitB  raibi  and  writei  iroscariB.  1.  9.  Litterat,  E.  Literu.  1.  10.  vero,  He.  rere- 
1.  12.  Bamma,  He.  gpatentia.  priors,  K.  precor.  1.  13.  vii  =  videlicet;  K.  vero; 
He.  videlicet.  1.  14.  impoitnnitaB,  K.  Inportnnitu.  L  16.  etiam,  K.  and  He.  omit 
etiam.  1.  19.   Gala,  He.  Gal.  1.  SO.    Dominicg,  K.  dominos. 

<  The  prelatcB;  tbe  enemies  and  probably  inolnding  some  of  the  half-hearted  or  weak. 
2  Terence,  Andria  I,  41.  ^  Johann  HetB  1490—1647.  *  Proof  of  literary  and 

other  activity  for  the  Refoimation.  ^  Proof  of  previone  correapondence.  *  Poisibly 
the  same  paesage  alluded  to  in  Doc.  HI,  8  Tim.  1«.  ">  From  avftfivma.  8  The 
higher  dignitaries  of  the  diocese  of  Brealan,  sacerdotal  and  monastio.  ■  Proveib 
derived  &om  the  Greek.  i«  Dominicns  Scfaleapaer  148? — 1647. 


..  Epb.  \»       <■.  1  Tim.  B«.       d.  Act.  9».       e.  Acts  9«.      f.  G.L2«. 


Text  11 

ad  rem  |  taai»  qt/adrare  Non  enim  nobis  sensnB  domtnj  sed  ma^tdata  eins 
aoratanda  sunt  |  Ta  yero  aoeipe  interim  illnd  si  tilg  non  satisfaeit  quod 
tmm  allegatn??!  in  |  eodem  capite  seqnitar  (Non  inibis  cum  eis  f^das* 

Josne  23  Qaod  si  yolneritis  genciu;»  barum  que  inter  yos  habiUaii, 
erroribud  |  adherera  et  onm  eis  miscere  connubia  atqu6  amidcias  copulare6 
lam  tone  scitote  quod  |  dominus  dens  yestet  non  eas  delebit  ante  faciem 
Yegtnm  Sed  erunt  yobis  in  foaeam  |  ac  Laqaenm^  Adde  qt4od  iommus 
non  yno  Looo  preoipit  ad  intemicionem  ysqt^  |  onm  eis  pnngnare^  Et 
de  boo  satis 

Qnod  anttfin  fnerim  pro  te  mi  f rater  soUicitos:  quod  condolebamg  tnelO 
pnsilla{nimitatj  ^  inxfo  panli  dootrinam  1  Chor:  12"^  Breuiter  quod  non 
aeons  erga  |  te  qtuim  in  cor  menm  affectns  sum:  hoc  tu  obuertis  nobis:  yt 
omnia  in  hao  |  toa  nasnta  epistola  Dominus  non  impntet  tibj  mi  Hesse 
peeoota  tna*/ 

Libmm  Hntteni'  ex  quo  Andrea'  teste  nihil  ne  yerbum  quidem  cepjl6 
tn  I  sacroBonctum  appellas  sacra  ironia  tna:  E^o  yero  Ldbensyelim  scire  | 
quid  tibj  in  illo  displicere  possit  si  saltem  yeritatis  amator  es 

Preterea  yt  in  singulis  me  tibj  bona  Conscianoa  expnrgem  accipe  et 
hoc  I  scripsi^  ego:  si  mntasti  pWndpis^  Bmmum:  tn  yero  yt  yideo  pro  si, 
qnia  |  Legisti  Qaod  ego  hie  commeritos  sum :  Ob  Ceremoniolas  ^  no^/ras  1 80 
dicis  Nos  mrsum:  ob  insigne^n  tyrannidem  et  anariciam:  quemadmodum  | 
tibj  coram  Luce  clarins  expendam  et  manifestatnrg  sum  deo  propicio  { 
Jnterpretaris  me  te  egreginm  et  insignem  adolatorem  descripsisse  Sed 
quid  I  mihi  cum  camali  tna  interpretacione  ISeque  oper^  precium  est  prin- 

L  3.    The  )  is  lacking  after  f^dns.  1.  7.    dominns,  K.  dens.         1.  8.    intemicio- 

nem,  He.  internecionem.  cf.  V.      pungnare,  K.  and  He.  pngnare.     £t  de  hoc  satis  Is 
written  far  apart  1.  10.  condolebamp,  E.  condolebam.  1.  11.  Chor,  He.  Cor. 

L  12.    secoB,  K.  secins.       1.  13.    imputet,  He.  repntet        1.  15.    yerbum,  He.  nnam. 
L  16.    ironia,  K.  yenia;  He.  omnia.    Ego  veroi  K.  omits.  1.  17.    si  saltem,  the  s 

in  each  word  seems  to  be  doubled  in  the  original;  He.  saltim.  1.  18.    Pieterea, 

K.  Praetereo;  He.  Prelior.  yt,  He.  uti.  et,  E.  quod.  1.  19.    ego,  the  o 

is  obliterated,    si  mutasti,  E.  se  mutasse;  He.  sic.         1.  20.  quia,  K.  quae;  He.  qnam. 
Quod,  He.  quid.  nostras,  E.  meas. 


1  iXiyo^vxltt  cf.  1  Thess.  6^;  modicus  fidei  [V].  Not  the  modem  idea  of  pusillanimity. 
*  Possibly  the  Vadisetu  or  the  Dialogi  Hutteniei  novi  perquam  festivi.  Scarcely  the 
Earsthans.  >  Andreas  Arnold,  at  this  time  still  pastor  at  Ossig.  «  There  follow 
quotations  from  Schwenckfeld's  previous  letter  which  Hess  had  misinterpreted.  &  Carl  I 
of  HUnsterberg-Oels.  ®  Minor  ceremonies  which  had  been  changed. 


a.  Ex.  23 «.  b.  Josh.  2312.13.  c.  Dent.  7«  d.  1  Cor.  12*-31,  particularly 

T.  26.    Mentel  Acta  18®  chorinter.       e.  Pa.  32S  {312)-,  Rom.  48  cf.  Acts  700. 
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cipibg  I  adularj  in  caus&  papistiea  Sed  pontificibg  adnlatur  si  qui  sunt  qui 
adnlantt^r  |  Vereor  certe  vt  yer&a  Bingnla  epistolQ  meq  non  dextro  ocnlo 
inspexeris  et  |  consijdero  mea  monita  apud  te  parum  frngi  esse  Te  vero 
meminiflse  (4*)  decet  et  prophetam  per  asinam  olim  salnbriter  admonitnm* 
5  Ego  ammodo  canam  |  receptnj  feci  eaim  quod  debni  facere 

Egre  fers  mi  Hesse  quod  in  occlnsa  ^  ejfistolB,  te  pnsillanimem  vocarim 
cur  B.xitem  \  tu  ip^e  mihi  non  semel  tuam  pusillanimitatem  es  conquestus? 
cur  et  ceteris  |  tXque  adeo  present)  memoria  yt  possem  hie  ver&a  tua  si 
yelim  ad  |  amussim  recitare 

10  Nihil  dubito  quin  iam  videbis  quam  iaste  tsm  aorociter  tam  camaliter 
mecum  exjpostulaueris  ac  si  ego  is  essem  qui  celum  tarre  miscera  yelit: 
ac  I  si  ego  eciam  is  essem  qui  Hessum  totum  ad  quod  te  coniecturo  spec- 
tator I  qui  inqusLin  Hessum  deijceram  quem  tanti  hacteuQ  fecj  htque  nunc 
et  I  semper  facio  et  faciam  quam  diu  suparstes  ero  Nihil  aliud  de  |  te  sensi 

15  quam  quod  decet  probum  yirum  Tu  autam  quid  de  |  me  sencias  nihil 
moror  Qusanquam  non  yelim  nos  traducj  mutuo  praserjtim  coram  infirmis 
ne  Yerbum  propter  nos  tandem  male  audire  possit  |  Facilius  ferocitatem 
{aJMm  fero  quam  tu  mihi  ad  miraculton  ysqt^e  impingis  |  Satis  perspectum 
e^^  yniuersis  fratribus'  immo  et  inimicis'  quu  yia  in  propaganda  ^  |  euangelio 

20  ingredior  Vale  mi  frater  in  domino  Et  yaleant  omnes  qui  |  inter  nos  dissi- 
dium  yolunt<^  Ex  pago^  no^Aro  die  Calixtj^  1521 

Tuns  Schwenckfeldig 
(Another  hand  wrote  crosswise  underneath  the  subscription:) 

Schwenckfeldij 

25  contencto  cum  Hesso 

1.  2.    adolantor,  K.  couBentiant;  He.  refutant.  1.  4.    asinam,  E.  and  He.  asinam. 

1.  6.  ammodo,  E.  and  He.  amodo.  enimi  Schneider  I.  omits.        1.  6.    occlosa, 

Schneider  L  and  E.  acclosa.       puBillanimem,  Schneider  I.  pnsillanimim.       1.  7.  taam, 
He.  omits.  1.  8.  et,  He.  in.    present},  the  n  is  partially  obliterated.  possem, 

E.  possim.      1. 12.  coniectoro  spectatar,  E.  conyerteris  spectatum ;  He.  omits  spectator. 
1.  15.  quid,  Schneider  I.  quod.  1. 16.  presertim,  E.  praesens  tu.  infirmisi  E. 

referes;  He.  infemis.       1.17.  ferocitatem,  E.  ferociter.       1.18.  falsam,  E.  iyisse;  He. 
omits,    miracnlnm,  E.  miraclom.  impingis,  He.  impungis.    1.  19.  est,  Schneider  I. 

habeo.       propagando.  He.  propaganda.         1.  20.  ingredior,  H.  ingrediar.         omnes, 
Schneider  I.  omits.  1.  21.  nostro.  He.  meo.  1.  22.  Tuns  Schwenckfeldias 

is  almost  obliterated  by  the  crease  of  the  letter  and  rust;   E.  Schwenckfeld;  He. 
omits  it  entirely.         1.  25.  contencio,  E.  threnodinm. 


1  More  likely  the  close  of  the  letter  than  an  enclosure  or  separate  writing.  >  Does 
this  indicate  organization?  ^  Particularly  the  prelates.  ^  Organized  activity  in 
reform.  ^  Mainly  the  prelates.  ^  Ossig.  ^  The  festival  in  honor  of  Caliztos  I, 
Bishop  of  Rome  from  217  to  222,  generally  celebrated  on  October  14. 

a.  Num.  2228-50. 


c. 

rilraly,  had  I  to  defend  my  cause  before  certain  individuals,  how  could 
X  I  do  it  better  than  by  quoting  the  maxim  of  the  comic  poet:  servility 
begets  friends  but  truth  begets  hate?  Now  however,  that  I  have  to  do 
with  Hess,  our  brother,  I  vnll  say  nothing  else  than  that  love  does  nothing 
false,  nor  does  it  meditate  evil.  Also  were  it  necessary  Christ  could  bear 
me  vntness  that  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  I  have  hitherto  sought  nothing 
else  by  my  writings  or  by  my  acts  than  his  glory  and,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  your  salvation,  0  HessI  Wherefore,  0  Hess  I  if  your  demon 
impels  you  to  be  angry  with  me,  be  it  so;  only  I  pray  Christ  that  yon 
do  so  vnthont  sin. 

As  to  your  letter:  for  your  defense  you  confront  me  with  a  saying 
of  Paul  and  finally  with  a  thought  of  Hoses.  But  verily  how  am  I  to 
persuade  myself  that  you  have  done  this  seriously?  Surely  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  another  meaning  to  those  words  which  you  have  quoted. 
Yet  since  it  is  altogether  so  pleasing  to  you  that  you  can  adduce  against 
me  something  of  Paul  as  your  crowning  argument,  why  did  you  not  cite  the 
words  prior  to  those  you  quote  in  support  of  your  opinion,  to  mt:  those  that 
Bin  reprove  in  the  sight  of  all  ?  But  perhaps  it  would  seem  to  you  to  savor 
of  a  certain  rashness  and  rudeness  to  reprove  your  associates  in  holy 
orders,  the  prelates,  in  such  a  wise.  It  is  neither  advisable  nor  necessary 
to  discuss  the  Pauline  meaning  here,  lest  a  sow  presume  to  teach  Minerva. 
But  why  should  you  mind  their  criticism  of  being  too  precipitate?  Did 
not  the  act  of  Paul  as  narrated  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  always 
seem  to  the  Jews  a  great  piece  of  hastiness  where  one  reads :  and  he  was 
continuously  preaching  Christ  in  the  synagogues?  For  on  the  heels  of 
that  straightway  there  follows  the  clause:  and  all  that  heard  him  were 
amazed.  You  might  expect  me  to  quote  Galatians  2,  but  I  vnll  keep  quiet 
about  that  very  well-known  passage. 

Although  your  Dominicus  did  not  see  the  purport  of  the  citation  from 
Moses,  who  is  there  that  does  not  at  once  observe  how  little  it  fits  your 
case?  For  we  are  not  under  obligation  to  investigate  the  Lord's  meaning 
so  much  as  his  commandments.    Maybe  you  will  not  be  satisfied  vnth  the 
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fact  that  in  the  same  chapter  from  which  you  have  qaoted  there  follows 
the  sentence:  joa  shall  not  enter  into  oorenant  with  them;  —  in  which  case, 
please  consider  this  passage  from  Joshna  23:  because  if  je  desire  to  adhere 
to  the  errors  of  these  nations  which  live  among  yon  and  to  exchange 
marriages  and  to  join  in  friendly  alliances  with  them,  now  then  know  ye 
that  the  Lord  yonr  God  will  not  destroy  them  from  before  yonr  face,  but 
they  shall  be  a  trap  and  snare  for  yon.  Add  to  this  the  statement  which 
the  Lord  enjoins  in  more  than  one  place,  that  they  are  to  fight  with  these 
Ganaanites  for  their  utter  extermination.  About  this  side  of  the  question 
surely  enough  has  been  said. 

But  now  as  to  the  point  about  which  I  have  been  anxious  concerning 
you,  my  brother.  It  is  true  that  we  have  been  jointly  griering  over 
the  littleness  of  your  courage;  and  we  are  doing  this  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  12.  Briefly ,  the  fact  that  I  do  not  act  toward 
you  otherwise  than  I  feel  in  my  heart,  —  this  very  sincerity  of  mine 
you  turn  against  as,  as  you  do  everything  else  in  this  your  pert  letter. 
May  the  Lord  not  impute  your  sins  to  you,  my  Hess. 

The  book  of  Hutten  from  which  I  hare  taken  not  even  a  solitary 
word,  as  Andreas  can  testify,  you  call  sacrosanct  in  your  detestable  irony. 
I  do  indeed  very  much  wish  to  know  what  you  can  find  displeasing  in 
that  book,  if  at  least  you  are  a  lover  of  truth. 

Besides  let  me  consider  the  details  of  your  letter  so  that  I  may  with 
a  good  conscience  clear  myself  in  every  individual  point  to  your  judgment. 
Reflect  upon  this  fact:  I  wrote:  If  you  have  changed  the  mind  of  the 
prince.  Now  indeed  you,  as  I  see,  read  because  for  if.  And  as  to  what 
have  I  been  guilty  herein?  You  say  that  it  is  on  account  of  our  minor 
ceremonies;  we  reply  that  it  occurred  because  of  extraordinary  tyranny 
and  greed,  as  I  can  demonstrate  to  you  with  luminous  clearness  and  shall 
show  you  when  I  see  you,  if  Ood  be  propitious.  Tou  also  interpret  me 
as  though  I  described  you  to  be  a  distinguished  and  extraordinary  flatterer. 
But  what  difference  does  your  coarse  interpretation  make  to  me?  Nor  is 
it  worth  while  to  crawl  to  princes  in  the  papal  cause;  but  whoever  they  be 
that  crawl,  the  crawling  is  after  all  done  to  the  bishops.  I  am  truly  afraid 
that  you  have  not  regarded  the  separate  words  of  my  letter  with  a  favor- 
able eye,  and  I  consider  my  warnings  to  you  as  bearing  but  little  fruit. 
Surely  you  ought  to  remember  that  even  a  prophet  was  once  wholesomely 
admonished  by  an  ass.  I,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  sound  a  re- 
treat, for  I  have  done  nothing  but  what  it  was  my  duty  to  do. 

Farther,  you  bear  it  ill,  my  Hess,  that  at  the  close  of  my  letter  I 
have  called  you  fainthearted;  but  why?  Have  not  you  complained  to  me 
not  only  once  but  often  of  your  lack  of  courage?  Why  did  you  give 
expression  to  the  same  feeling  in  the  presence  of  others  and  that  so 
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repeatedly  that  I  conld  here  on  the  spot  recite  your  very  words  mth 
perfect  exactness  if  I  wished  to? 

I  do  not  donbt  moreover,  that  you  already  perceive  how  very  justly 
you  have  expostulated  with  me  in  sach  a  cmel  and  coarse  wayl  Just  as 
if  I  were  a  man  who  desires  to  mix  heaven  and  earth;  and  just  as  if  I 
were  a  man  who  wants  to  subvert  Hess  wholly  and  cast  him  into  the 
condition  which  is  contemplated  in  your  conjecture;  I  say,  just  as  if  I 
were  a  man  who  would  actually  ruin  this  Hess  whom  I  have  hitherto  held 
in  such  high  steem  and  now  do  so  and  always  will  as  long  as  I  live  I 
I  have  no  other  feeling  concerning  you  than  such  as  befits  an  honorable 
man.  But  what  you  think  about  me  gives  me  no  concern.  Although  I 
do  wish  that  we  might  not  mutually  traduce  one  another,  especially  be- 
fore the  weak,  lest  the  Word  should  finally  be  evil  spoken  of  on  our  ac- 
count I  would  rather  bear  your  mistaken  savageness  than  that  you  should 
drive  me  to  such  a  startling  extreme.  The  method  of  propagating  the 
Gospel  upon  which  I  am  entering  is  sufficiently  evident  to  the  entire 
circle  of  the  brethren  and  indeed  to  our  enemies.  Farewell  my  brother 
in  the  Lord  and  let  us  bid  farewell  to  all  those  who  are  anxious  to  make 
discord  between  us.    From  our  village  on  this  day  of  Calixtns,  1521. 

Your  Schwenckfeld. 

The  contention  of  Schwenckfeld  with  Hess. 


D. 

rphe  Latinity  is  assuredly  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  example  of  the 
X  literature  of  correspondence  in  this  period.  Neither  the  Ciceronians  nor 
the  Erasmians  captured  him;  there  is  no  imitatiye  quality  in  it,  it  is  as 
fresh  and  original  as  any  bit  of  dead  language  can  be.  The  vocabulary 
is  in  large  proportion  one  of  unrepeated  words  and  these  are  out  of  the 
beaten  track.  Two  require  special  remark:  commystes  is  of  mixed  for- 
mation and  peculiar  in  its  termination  of  the  accusative;  the  classical 
symmysta  is  found  in  Spalatin's  letter  to  Luther  September  5,  1518,  and 
symmystes  in  the  missive  which  the  Strassburg  preachers  addressed  to 
Luther  November  23,  1524.  Both  alike  signify  a  fellow-priest  of  a  specific 
college  cf.  E5stlin's  explanation  and  Eoffinane's  criticism.  The  word  cere- 
moniolas  referring  to  minor  ceremonies  is  very  infrequent  and  occurs  only 
in  mediaeval  Latin.  The  idioms  show  a  wide  reading  as  well  as  deftness 
in  the  use  of  the  language.  We  may  cite  as  examples:  fiat  sane,  animum 
inducere,  nihil  ad  rem  quadrare,  libens  velim  scire,  coram  luce  clarius  expen- 
dam,  operQ  precium,  non  dextro  oculo  inspexeris,  ammodo  canam  receptui 
(cf.  Mflnzer  to  Luther  July  9, 1523),  egre  fers,  ad  amussim,  superstes  ero,  nihil 
moror,  tanti  facere  tandem  male  audire  possit,  ad  miraculum  usque  impingis, 
qua  via  in  propagando  evangelio  ingredior  (cf.  MQnzer  to  Luther  July  9, 
1523).  We  doubt  if  in  the  same  space  any  of  his  cotemporaries  can 
show  a  finer  facility  of  idiom. 

n.  A  few  observations  must  be  noted  about  the  letters  and  figures: 
The  small  c  is  used  for  t  preceding  i,  although  the  conjunction  eciam  is 
also  written  etiam.  The  small  e  stands  for  e  proper  and  for  the  diph- 
thongs se,  ob;  for  these  latter  however,  the  form  q  is  often  used.  The  letter 
j  is  represented  by  i ;  while  i  is  sometimes  designated  by  j  especially  at 
the  end  of  words.  Small  s  has  the  short  and  the  long  form.  In  the 
middle  of  words  u  stands  for  u  proper  and  also  for  v;  while  v  serves 
for  V  and  also  for  u  as  an  initial  letter.  The  small  y  is  represented  by 
y  and  by  ij  undotted  and  joined  together.  Some  of  the  capital  letters 
have  two  or  even  more  styles,  one  of  which  is  imitative  of  the  printed 
shape.  A  distinction  has  been  made  between  J  and  I  in  the  printed  text 
in  accordance  with  what  seemed  a  difference  in  the  script.     The  rules 
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of  initial  capitalization  are  fairly  well  established.  Paragraph,  sentence, 
question  and  quotation  have  the  initial  capital.  The  usage  as  to  proper 
names  is  not  uniform;  the  divine  names  however  are  generally  so  distin- 
guished. Prominent  nouns,  certain  adverbs  and  conjunctions  on  which 
there  is  a  stress  are  occasionally  so  treated.  Single  figures  are  generally 
written  with  a  period  preceding  and  following.  Their  shapes  are  fairly 
uniform,  the  greatest  variation  being  in  the  fi^re  1,  as  to  the  elongation 
of  the  hook  and  the  shortness  or  length  of  the  shank. 

in.  Punctuation  also  follows  fairly  exact  methods.  The  regular  comma 
is  used  between  different  clauses  and  at  times  does  duty  for  a  semicolon. 
The  colon  is  more  frequent  being  used  after  brief  phrases  to  introduce  a 
subject;  it  serves  also  to  designate  a  quotation;  it  too  takes  the  place  of 
the  modem  semicolon;  and  is  further  employed  to  indicate  an  abbreviation. 
The  period  appears  once  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  and  with  figures  and 
abbreviations.  The  close  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph  is  almost  always 
left  unpointed,  a  wider  or  narrower  spacing  suffices  to  mark  the  break. 
The  interrogation  sign  is  inserted  before  the  full  query  is  stated. 

IV.  The  abbreviations  are  of  several  kinds.  Adjectives  in  the  super- 
lative and  words  in  the  dative  and  ablative  plurals  and  some  nouns  are 
occasionally  abridged  by  a  colon.  The  omission  of  medial  and  terminal 
letters  is  indicated  by  curves,  single  or  double,  placed  above  the  word. 
Medial  or  terminal  er  and  ur  as  weU  as  other  syllables  are  represented 
by  certain  curves  more  or  less  upright.  The  period  precedes  and  follows 
or  simply  follows  shortened  particles.  Horizontal  lines  are  used  to  indicate 
prefixes  and  suffixes  as  well  as  letters.  A  few  tironic  signs  appear  to 
designate  adverbs  or  conjunctions.  In  two  instances  owing  to  some  flaw 
in  the  paper  a  letter  has  scaled  off.  Not  a  little  of  the  writing  is  faded 
with  age  and  use. 

y.  Schwenckfeld  has  a  marked  fondness  for  proverbs.  He  quotes 
from  Terence  the  lines  which  were  equally  a  favorite  of  Wimpfeling  and 
which  passed  into  the  Adagia  of  Erasmus.  He  himself  repeats  this  apo- 
thegm in  several  of  his  subsequent  writings,  most  notably  in  a  posthumous 
manuscript  which  is  a  defense  of  his  (Srclerung.  He  also  uses  an  aphorism 
of  Cicero's  in  the  adaptation  ne  sus  Minervam  doceat,  which  legend  attrib- 
utes to  Demosthenes.  The  phrase  ego  ammodo  canam  receptui  had 
passed  into  a  sort  of  gnomic  expression  for  leaving  the  field  in  good  order 
after  having  done  your  duty.  Kor  is  he  less  familiar  with  Vergil,  in  the 
deprecation  si  ego  is  essem  qui  celum  terre  miscere  velit. 

VI.  Probably  none  of  Schwenckfeld's  writings  furnish  us  with  such  a 
display  of  satire,  irony  and  humor.  There  is  decided  wit  in  choosing  the 
way  of  pleading  his  cause  and  no  less  in  challenging  the  demon  of  Hess. 
The  swift  turn  of  Moses  and  Paul  against  his  friend,  the  deprecation 
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of  himself  as  layman  over  against  the  brilliant  theologian,  the  unobservant, 
sleepy  eyes  of  Schleupner,  the  trepidation  of  Hess  at  the  brink  of  decision, 
the  characterization  of  Hess'  epistle  as  nasnta  as  if  it  were  with  a  tamed- 
up  and  sharp  nose  that  he  had  indited  it,  the  yninging  of  the  neck  of 
Hess'  irony  about  Hutten's  book,  the  challenge  of  the  lover  of  truth,  the 
rebuke  of  the  misinterpretations  of  the  previous  letter,  the  scorn  of  the 
episcopal  adulators,  the  vision  of  Balaam's  ass  protesting  against  the  proph- 
et's progress  to  doom ,  the  rebuke  of  pompous  fierceness,  the  very  fare- 
well in  which  their  mutual  enemies  are  bidden  to  depart,  —  all  these  surely 
indicate  a  man  of  wit  as  well  as  humor,  who  can  rise  to  righteous  vehe- 
mence when  false  judgments  need  the  lash.  Probably  the  finest  stroke 
of  all  is  where  he  so  deliberately  spaces  the  words  et  de  hoc  satis  when 
he  wishes  to  end  that  side  of  the  controversy. 

Vn.  It  should  be  observed  that  Schwenokfeld  was  not  at  pains  to 
revert  to  the  purest  classicism.  The  Latin  had  made  vast  changes  in  the 
formation  and  position  of  words  and  in  the  syntax  especially  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood  and  conditional  phrases,  while  it  was  maintaining  its  existence 
as  the  speech  of  the  learned.  Long  literary,  legal  and  theological  usage 
had  fixed  these  alterations.  Such  lexical  and  grammatical  variations  had 
as  much  right  to  exist  as  had  any  national  speech  to  be  modified  in  the 
course  of  its  development.  It  can  be  justified  as  much  as  Hellenistic  Greek, 
Coptic  or  Syriac.  The  Gauls  and  Iberians  each  of  them  for  themselves 
also  made  such  modifications.  Nor  are  such  divergences  to  be  necessarily 
viewed  as  a  degeneracy.  Scholastic  and  monkish  Latin  have  much  to 
vindicate  them  historically.  Built  on  the  Latinity  of  Jerome  and  Augustine 
mainly,  it  had  its  own  history.  Invention  did  not  die  out  of  it;  such  works 
as  those  of  Anselm,  Aquinas,  and  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  are  not  to  be  despised 
either  for  capacity  to  express  thought  or  to  express  it  well,  which  are 
certainly  the  two  uses  of  language.  Surely  the  medieval  hymns  have 
an  objective  beauty  all  their  own.  There  is  more  claim  for  original  life 
in  the  Latin  of  a  Eempis  than  there  ever  was  in  all  the  simulating  truck 
of  the  classicists  whose  merit  was  not  in  the  elegance  of  their  Latinity 
but  in  the  studies  incited  by  the  imitation  of  the  ancients.  There  was 
much  more  chance  for  giving  vent  to  the  dawning  moods  of  the  nations 
in  the  Latin  of  a  Eempis  than  there  was  in  the  Erasmian  revival.  Happily 
however  humanism  was  homicidal  and  at  the  same  time  suicidal.  After 
slaying  its  adversary  it  slew  itself  to  make  way  for  the  higher  differentia- 
tions of  modem  genius. 


E. 

Schwenckfeld ,  now  thirty-one  years  of  age,  appears  in  this  letter  as 
completely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  He  is  possessed  with 
an  undivided  energy  to  advance  its  principles.  He  has  evoked  the  active 
hostility  of  the  prelatic  party.  He  has  gathered  about  him  a  large  number 
of  friends  whose  hearts  had  been  touched  and  who  cordially  support  his 
aggressive  movements.  He  was  given  to  winning  individuals  and  he  longed 
to  persuade  Hess  to  forsake  his  halting  attitude  and  consecrate  himself 
to  the  innovations.  Schwenckfeld  had  also  made  modifications  in  the  order 
of  worship  and  in  church  appointments.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  but  not  to  the  neglect  of  either  ancient  or  current 
literature.  He  was  in  pursuit  of  truth  and  therefore  admired  Hutten;  what 
points  he  had  won  for  himself  he  stood  for  and  lived  by.  His  aim  was 
practical  and  progressive.  He  had  learned  to  use  his  possessions  for 
religious  and  social  reform.  He  appears  by  far  the  nobler  figure  in  this 
controversy  with  Hess;  his  indignation  rises  to  majesty,  his  refutation  to 
an  overwhelming  satire,  and  yet  his  love  triumphs  because  it  will  not  let 
his  friend  go.  The  letter  shows  him  to  have  a  great  heart  and  no  less 
a  great  head  for  understanding  and  handling  men  and  events.  The  entire 
missive  furnishes  us  a  psychological  insight  into  the  burning  soul  of  the 
man.  Through  its  private  but  hospitable  portals  we  enter  upon  the  survey 
of  this  master  and  take  our  first  steps  along  the  middle  Way. 

n.  It  should  be  bom  in  mind  that  this  correspondence  was  not  written 
with  a  view  to  publication.  It  was  purely  private  and  reveals  undesignedly 
the  intimacy  of  two  earnest  thinkers  and  spiritually  minded  men. 

in.  There  is  an  impassible  gulf  between  Schwenckfeld  and  the 
curialists.  He  had  taken  the  irrevocable  step  which  separated  him  from 
them;  his  whole  nature  was  an  assurance  that  this  was  positive  and  final; 
he  never  would  return.  The  clang  of  battle  is  in  the  entire  letter.  The 
prelates  are  recognized  as  the  implacable  masters  of  the  opposition.  There 
existed  also  a  class  of  faint-hearted  hesitants  whom  Schwenckfeld  would 
rescue  from  the  mediaeval  toils. 

2* 
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IV.  Johann  Hess  ^  was  born  in  Ntlmberg  in  September  1490,  and  was 
therefore  of  about  the  same  age  as  his  later  friend.  Although  his  father 
was  a  merchant,  the  youth  was  much  dependent  upon  his  own  means, 
and  at  first  seems  to  hare  been  a  travelling  scholar,  for  we  find  him  at 
the  Latin  school  of  Zwickan.  From  1505  to  1510  he  was  a  student  in 
Leipzig,  coming  under  the  influence  of  that  remarkable  humanistic  teacher 
Sommerfeld  (Aesticampianus)  who  put  a  life  stamp  upon  the  young 
enthusiast,  so  that  he  espoused  the  side  of  a  Christianized  humanism. 
From  1510  to  1512  he  was  at  Wittenberg  pursuing  similar  studies  until  he  took 
his  master's  degree  in  1511.  Then  he  devoted  himself  to  the  law  under 
his  fellow-citizen,  Christof  Scheurl,  the  eminent  jurisconsult.  Hess  was 
Burrounded  with  a  swarm  of  poetasters  and  fiery  modernists  who  however 
sported  in  antique  garments.  Although  he  indulged  but  little  in  verse- 
making,  he  did  love  the  atmosphere  of  these  would-be  classicists  who 
endeavored  to  reconstruct  their  time  into  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  only  real  good  they  effected  was  the  revival  of  philol- 
ogy, the  editing  of  texts  and  the  development  of  criticism.  Hess  himself 
issued  a  section  from  the  younger  Pliny's  Natural  History,  de  vitanda 
ebrietate,  in  1512.  The  work  was  published  by  Johann  Grttnenberg  who 
later  printed  the  first  edited  missive  of  Schwenckfeld.  Hess'  tract  is  note- 
worthy, not  so  much  for  itself  as  for  its  companion  poem :  Antidotarius  contra 
furiosam  Veneris  Frenesim,  a  translation  into  verse  from  a  German  original 
which  had  obtained  considerable  circulation.  The  lines  were  by  Wolfgang 
Kannengiesser,  a  native  of  Zwickau,  who  allowed  himself  to  adopt  the 
awful  equivalent  Guolfus  Cydopius,  and  is  insufficiently  known  in  Ref- 
ormation history  as  Dr.  Cyclops  of  Magdeburg ;  a  man  of  colossal  attain- 
ments, a  skilled  physician,  an  unquenchable  champion  of  religious  reform, 
and  especially  insistent  upon  freedom  of  conscience.  Hess  and  he  became 
bosom-friends.  This  little  work  seems  to  have  had  a  particular  moral 
purpose,  for  it  dealt  with  the  two  distinctive  vices  of  student  life.  The 
friendship  with  Johann  Lange  and  Spalatin  was  also  a  fiower  of  this  time. 
Luther  had  not  yet  influenced  him,  but  the  patristic  studies  begun  under 
Aesticampianus  were  now  zealously  broadened ;  hence  the  quality  of  ear- 
nestness gained  ground  in  the  master's  character.  In  1513  he  visited  his 
native  city  and  found  his  law  preceptor  Scheurl  in  office  there.  By 
as  yet  an  undiscovered  influence  Hess  received  the  appointment  of  notary 
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in  the  episcopal  chancery  at  Neisse  under  Bishop  Thnrzo;  on  May  1, 1514 
his  name  appears  for  the  first  time  subscribed  to  a  document.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  became  a  favorite  of  that  Bishop,  who  too  was  not 
only  an  ardent  cultivator  but  a  generous  patron  of  humanistic  studies. 
Out  of  his  income  Hess  was  now  able  to  pay  his  Wittenberg  debts.  In 
1515  he  accepted  the  post  of  tutor  to  Herzog  Joachim  at  Oels.  In  this 
year  also  he  was  endowed  with  a  canon's  stall  at  Neisse.  In  the  year 
following,  in  consequence  of  a  yddespread  pestilence,  he  went  with  his 
pupil,  according  to  a  tradition,  to  the  University  of  Prague;  and  then 
visited  different  nobles  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia.  In  his  leisure  moments 
he  resumed  his  patristic  studies  and  was  deeply  moved  by  the  Origenistic 
doctrine  of  the  inner  life,  on  whose  cultivation  Christian  experience  must 
fundamentally  dwell;  he  also  conceived  a  great  attachment  for  Paulinus^ 
the  Bishop  of  Nolans  poems  and  tractates,  bat  particularly  for  his  vital 
faith  and  practical  Christianity.  The  circle  of  his  acquaintances  grew  and 
his  correspondence  with  it.  After  eight  months  of  this  wandering  life^ 
master  and  pupil  returned  to  Oels,  whence  he  writes  to  Spalatin  on  April  13 
how  he  had  been  devotiDg  himself  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptares,  par- 
ticularly the  Gospels,  Paul  and  the  Psalms.  The  next  month  he  was  sent 
to  Wittenberg  with  certain  relics,  which  the  Bishop  presented  to  Frederick 
the  Wise,  that  great  collector  of  such  precious  fragments.  The  influence 
of  Luther  as  his  spiritual  father  now  began  to  assert  itself.  Thence  he 
goes  to  Erfurt  and  delights  himself  in  the  circle  of  the  humanists.  He 
revisited  his  home ,  drawn  thither  probably  by  the  illness  and  death  of  his 
mother.  With  December  we  find  him  back  again  at  Oels  where  other  pupils  are 
associated  with  the  prince.  A  canonry  was  given  him  at  Brieg  and  by  the  favor 
of  Carl  I  a  similar  position  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Breslau.  The 
intimation  that  he  became  the  stated  preacher  at  the  Dom  seems  to  be  legend- 
ary. He  spent  some  time  in  Wien,  but  the  Bishop  desired  him  to  become  a 
greater  proficient  in  law  and  therefore  sent  him  to  Bologna,  where  he 
took  his  doctorate,  and  was  as  well  a  shining,  companionable  light  among 
the  many  German  students  there.  He  also  visited  Rome  and  made  other 
journeys  in  Italy,  giving  rein  to  his  antiquarian  and  epigraphic  pre- 
dilections. On  his  way  back  he  visited  Oecolampadius  at  Augsburg.  A 
temporary  lameness  compelled  him  to  rest  at  Nflmberg,  where  he  however 
enjoyed  the  society  of  a  delightful  circle  of  friends  who  called  upon  him ; 
Pirckheimer  alone  was  prevented  by  illness.  Early  in  1520  he  is  back 
at  Neisse.  Early  in  July  he  is  ordained  at  Breslau  to  the  priesthood  and 
on  the  eighth  of  that  month  reads  his  first  mass  in  the  Propstei  at  Oels. 
Little  over  a  month  later  the  Bishop,  who  had  so  befriended  him  and  who 
had  written  so  many  affectionate  letters  to  him,  passed  away.  On  the 
first  of  September  Jacob  von  Salza  was  elected  his  successor,  and  with 
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that  act  the  historic  tnnnoil  with  Rome  begins.  From  this  time  on  a 
period  of  inner  conflict  and  indecision  for  Hess  followed.  The  spell  of 
the  prelatic  life  becomes  too  strong  for  the  impressions  that  Wittenberg 
had  made  npon  him.  He  and  Schleapner  adopt  the  policy  of  delay.  It 
is  from  this  extremity  that  Schwenckfeld  wonld  deliver  him. 

V.  Schwenckfeld  was  of  coarse  trained  in  memorizing,  writing  and 
speaking  Latin.  When  a  boy  at  school,  he  once  rattled  off  breathlessly 
an  entire  rigilia  consisting  of  fifteen  psalms  and  fifteen  lections;  this 
undoubtedly  was  a  Latin  exercise.  He  mnst  have  freqaented  the  Latin 
schools  or  else  he  coald  not  have  met  the  university  requirements  for 
matriculation  in  the  studium  generale  or  in  the  studium  particulare. 
Moreover  all  lectures  and  declamations  were  in  that  tongue.  In  the  house 
of  his  ordinary  where  he  was  required  to  live,  the  conversation  had  to 
be  in  Latin.  The  range  of  authors  indicated  by  his  quotations  and  by 
his  idioms  seems  to  have  been  not  inconsiderable.  He  had  therefore  a 
culture  equal  to  that  of  his  educated  cotemporaries  and  upon  which  he 
never  ceased  to  build. 

VI.  Servility  and  pliancy  are  vices  abhorrent  to  Schwenckfeld.  All 
distinctions  of  class  required  it;  etiquette  was  grovelling;  the  courtesan- 
en's  or  courtier's  life  was  a  perpetual  crawl;  the  peasant  knelt  under 
its  loathsome  burden;  authors  indulged  in  it  to  beg  for  bread.  The 
Church  was  riddled  by  its  craven  spirit.  Hess  himself  had  dreaded  it. 
In  his  letter  to  Spalatin  April  13,  1517,  dated  from  Oels,  he  expresses 
his  fear  lest  the  Bishop  should  recall  him  from  his  pleasant  life  of 
tutorship  to  the  death  which  characterizes  a  career  at  court  with  its  aulic 
ashes,  its  disagreeable  racket,  its  unjust  patronage,  its  intrigues,  its  cheats, 
its  lickspittle  ways,  and  other  concomitants  of  a  residence  at  Italian 
capitals.  This  comports  with  the  citation  from  Terence.  A  larger  view 
of  the  evil  is  given  us  in  Document  YII. 

yil.  The  activity  in  evangelization  is  here  directly  avowed.  It  takes 
two  forms,  one  of  writing  and  possible  publishing,  but  of  course  the 
greater  part  was  by  correspondence ;  the  other  of  deeds  such  as  personal 
conversation,  fraternal  conferences,  public  addresses  meetings  for  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer.  The  earlier  missives  connected  with  this 
wide-spread  activity  have  not  been  recovered.  He  protests  that  his  aim 
as  an  evangelist  was  unselfish ;  he  sought  no  personal  ends.  He  pursued 
an  organized  system  widely  known,  approved  and  sustained.  This  was 
in  1521  and  not  a  mushroom;  so  that  Schwenckfeld  appears  in  the  rank 
of  an  active  reformer  and  indeed  an  acknowledged  leader  at  that  early 
date.  This  is  an  undeniable  as  well  as  an  overwhelming  fact,  yet  what 
author  has  mentioned  it  in  any  suitable  way? 
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VIII.  The  proofs  of  his  scriptural  readings  are  abundant  in  this  letter. 
From  the  Old  Testament  there  are  citations  from  Exodus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  the  Psalms;  from  the  New  Testament  the  Acts, 
Romans,  1  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  1  Timothy.  These  latter 
quotations  are  from  the  Pauline  epistles;  it  is  the  initial  step  of  the  testi- 
mony that  the  Schwenokfeldian  type  of  reformation  was  mainly  grounded 
npon  the  Pauline  interpretation  of  Christ. 

IX.  Dominicus  Schleupner  was  bom  sometime  in  the  eighties  of  cent- 
ury XV.  His  father  was  a  goldsmith  at  Neisse  who  made  the  silver 
image  of  St.  John  the  evangelist  for  the  Hofkirche  there.  He  first  studied 
at  Crac6w  in  1498,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1500.  In  1603, 
January  7,  the  Acta  Capituli  report  him  as  one  of  the  five  clergy  impris- 
oned by  the  magistrates  of  Breslau.  In  1504  he  is  already  a  notary 
of  the  Bishop  who  favors  his  appointment  to  certain  offices.  In  1506  he 
takes  his  degree  of  Master  and  in  1513  he  is  elected  canon  of  the  Ereuz- 
kirche  and  three  years  later  of  the  Chapter  of  Breslau.  Of  course  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  Crautwald  and  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Hess.  Apparently  Schwenckfeld  himself  had  met  him  personally.  On 
April  7,  1519  he  appears  on  the  Register  of  Wittenberg  where  he  remained 
until  1520  when  he  withdrew  to  Leipzig  after  the  death  of  his  patron. 
From  what  Melanchthon  says,  Schleupner  was  impelled  by  some  timidity 
as  to  what  course  he  should  take  with  regard  to  the  new  faith  since  the 
Bishop  was  no  longer  alive  to  sustain  him.  This  irresolution  seems  to 
have  affected  Hess.  While  here  Dominicus  nevertheless  preached  reform- 
atory views.  It  was  in  February,  1521,  that  the  Chapter  inquired  into 
his  absence  from  Wittenberg,  but  were  satisfied  with  his  twofold  expla- 
nation. It  was  not  until  May  30,  1522  that  he  entered  upon  active  duties 
as  canon  at  Breslau.    He  comes  again  to  the  surface  a  bit  later  on. 

X.  The  evidence  of  Hess'  faint-heartedness  is  cumulative.  The  pre- 
vious letter  had  dwelt  upon  it,  this  one  reaffirms  and  justifies  the  charge; 
Schwenckfeld  appeals  to  the  personal  confessions  made  by  Hess  to  himself 
and  to  a  number  of  interested  brethren.  The  evangelical  fraternity  was 
grieving  over  his  weakness.  Outside  of  this  are  contemporaneous  letters 
of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  which  dwell  upon  it  with  questioning  sadness. 
On  July  3,  1520  Luther  reproached  Hess  for  his  silence,  and  assures  him 
that  no  further  communication  would  come  from  Wittenberg  until  the 
suspicion  should  be  removed  that  he  was  forgetful  of  them  and  did  not 
care  to  exchange  letters  with  them  any  further.  Nor  did  Luther  write 
again  until  March  15, 1522  to  congratulate  him  on  becoming  an  evangelist. 
On  June  8,  1520  Melanchthon  dwells  on  the  fact  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Hess  to  him  about  the  opposition  of  the  Sadducees,  over  which  antagonism 
Philip  was  pleased.    His  letter  of  August  1  reflects  on  the  canon's  long 
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silence.  An  annsnal  interruption  continues  to  February  20,  1521  when 
Melanchthon  expresses  his  wonder  at  the  suspended  correspondence  and 
urges  him  to  take  his  stand  for  the  Gospel.  In  April,  1521,  he  says: 
I  am  not  wont  to  doubt  your  faith ;  I  could  wish  that  you  had  more  man- 
liness. 

XL  The  fact  that  Schwenckfeld  was  a  layman  is  here  intimated  in 
the  use  of  the  proverb  illustrating  the  difference  between  a  non-professional 
and  a  master  theologian  as  well  as  by  the  story  of  Balaam  and  his  ad- 
monitory ass.  But  he  does  not  cringe  to  any  sacerdotal  functionary.  He 
is  a  perfectly  free  lance;  he  follows  his  own  plans  and  supports  his  own 
methods.  He  is  thoroughly  friendly  and  stimulating  to  the  canon  but  not 
subservient  to  any  priestly  order.  He  vindicates  the  right  of  a  Christian 
priest  by  invariably  acting  as  such.  He  never  is  absent  from  the  altar 
of  the  true  temple. 

XII.  Schwenckfeld  appears  as  a  very  decided  admirer  of  that  Hutten 
who  as  historical  critic,  publicist,  and  humanist  was  one  of  the  mightiest 
foes  of  Rome.  Indeed  he  may  have  met  him  at  Frankfurt  a/0,  when  the 
young  knight  had  matriculated  at  the  opening  of  the  University,  a  year 
before  Schwenckfeld.  He  regards  him  very  decidedly  as  the  exponent 
of  truth  and  wonders  that  Hess  should  criticise  him.  This  means  that 
our  author  was  friendly  to  that  type  of  humanism  which  had  espoused 
the  evangelical  interest,  and  which  pulverized  the  evils  inherent  in  the 
curial  history.  The  work  here  alluded  to  could  scarcely  have  been  an 
early  one;  and  the  likelihood  is  that  it  was  in  Latin,  from  the  nature  of 
Hess'  charge.  The  note  states  our  surmise  and  the  Praedones  come  nearest 
of  all  to  answering  the  conditions.  Schwenckfeld  believed  in  that  form 
of  publicism  which  made  religion  animate  politics  and  that  sort  of  criti- 
cism which  exposed  the  papal  fictions.  He  sympathized  with  Hutten's 
desire  that  Germany  should  break  loose  from  Rome. 

XIII.  Arnold,  as  baptismal  and  surname,  is  unusually  frequent  in 
Silesian  documents  from  century  XIII  onward.  It  has  given  its  name  to 
Amoldsdorf,  Amoldshof  and  Arnoldsmtlhle.  It  abounds  in  records  connected 
with  Ltlben.  Our  Andreas  is  mentioned  in  a  solitary  instance  and  then 
as  the  altarist  of  Sts.  Barbara  and  Agnes  in  the  Pfarrkirche  zu  Lttben. 
This  position  he  resigned  on  May  13,  1521,  just  five  months  before  our 
letter,  which  is  a  suggestive  fact;  his  successor  was  Michael  Dittmann. 
Whether  Andreas  was  the  pastor  at  Ossig  before  his  resignation  has  not 
been  determined,  nor  have  any  other  facts  of  his  previous  life  been  found. 
Thomas  Arnold  was  a  sort  of  bailiff  in  1517,  and  a  Paul  Arnold  served 
in  the  same  capacity  in  1522,  while  a  Nickel  Arnold  appears  as  a  house- 
holder in  Liegnitz  1517.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  Andreas  was  a  native 
of  Ltlben  and  that  he  was  very  much  of  the  same  age  as  his  patron.  He 
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certainly  was  even  now  on  terms  of  the  closest  fellowship  with  Schwenck- 
feld,  participating  in  his  readings  and  correspondence. 

XIV.  Here  is  the  fairly  clear  assurance  that  Schwenckfeld  had  already 
begun  to  make  minor  changes  in  worship;  naturally  these  would  include 
sach  observances  as  were  most  out  of  harmony  with  the  Gospel.  They 
probably  lay  along  the  lines  of  restoring  the  vernacular,  modifying  the 
masses  in  number  and  as  sources  of  revenue,  abolishing  the  veneration  of 
the  host  and  removing  all  pictures  that  served  to  minister  to  superstition. 
Possibly  the  baptismal  form  was  abbreviated;  more  emphasis  may  also 
have  been  put  upon  evangelical  preaching  and  less  upon  the  sacramental 
idea  of  worship.  These  initial  modifications  were  but  few  and  yet,  as  far 
as  they  went,  were  made  positively.  Naturally  these  innovations  evoked 
prelatic  enmity  and  also  aroused  the  hostility  of  Herzog  Carl.  On  October  8, 
six  days  before  our  letter,  Sebastian  Helmann  (Reisig)  wrote  to  Hess, 
giving  an  account  of  the  revolution  in  Wittenberg;  and  on  December  8 
Ambrosius  Moibanus  dwells  a  moment  upon  the  same  in  his  letter  to  Hess, 
so  that  there  was  a  sort  of  synchronism  in  the  alterations.  Moibanus  tells 
us  of  a  long  talk  he  had  with  Grautwald  on  this  subject,  wherein  the 
notary  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  dubious  ways  of  the  learned  men  at 
Wittenberg,  alluding  chiefly  to  Carlstadt  and  Melanchthon.  Such  icono- 
clasms  he  opined  should  not  be  so  suddenly  made  but  remain  subjects  for 
discussion  and  be  held  under  advisement.  Moibanus  himself  begins  to 
question  the  adoration  of  the  sacrament.  Grautwald  had  obviously  not 
gone  so  far  as  his  later  friend,  but  he  had  at  least  entered  upon  the  stage 
of  doubt 

XV.  Schwenckfeld  as  we  have  later  proof  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
accurate  and  full  memoranda  of  weighty  conferences  and  events.  He  kept 
notes  of  his  addresses  and  sermons;  probably  all  these  were  combined  ia 
the  shape  of  a  daily  record;  the  precision  with  which  he  could  quote 
Hess'  own  words  would  seem  to  warrant  the  inference  that  this  was  a 
very  early  habit.    Alas!  whither  have  these  journals  gone? 

XVI.  It  would  look  as  if  a  fraternity  of  evangelicals  were  even  at 
this  time  in  existence ;  there  is  the  amplest  evidence  of  its  compact  activ- 
ity a  few  years  later.  How  loosely  or  closely  this  was  organized  at  this 
date  cannot  as  yet  be  demonstrated,  but  that  Schwenckfeld  was  the  life 
of  it  is  clear,  and  that  his  methods  were  approved  by  that  body  is  also 
apparent  It  would  probably  be  not  very  far  from  the  facts,  if  one  sur- 
mised that  they  met  for  prayer,  conferred  about  plans,  heard  reports,  and 
engaged  in  joint  movements.  They  may  also  have  had  some  common 
fund.  The  Acta  Gapituli  render  large  evidence  of  the  extended  religious 
agitation:  the  collapse  of  revenues  and  gifts  especially  of  wax,  the  uproar 
among  the  monastic   bodies,   the   printing  of  Hus    and  Luther  books. 
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Schweidnitz,  Nemnarkt  and  many  mral  communities  had  advanced  far  in 
evangelicalism;  antimonastic  and  anti-clerical  demonstrations  had  been 
made  in  Breslan,  Brieg  and  Liegnitz. 

Xyn.  The  capacity  for  being  a  good  friend  was  one  of  Schwenck- 
fold's  traits.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  Hess;  he  had  done  much  for 
him ;  he  was  probably  concerned  in  some  of  his  promotions ;  he  had  extended 
to  him  material  help ;  he  recognized  the  prime  talents  and  engaging  qual- 
ities of  Hess;  he  pressed  on  him  the  largest  consecration  to  the  restored 
Gospel  in  affectionate  yet  earnest  words.  Under  exasperating  provocation 
he  yet  will  not  let  the  breach  be  final  and  compels  the  spirit  of  love  to 
overcome  the  heat  and  vehemence  of  the  controversy.  It  is  suggestive 
that  many  of  Hess'  letters  bear  the  motto  sola  fides  et  amicieia  as  a 
caption.  Dr.  Cyclops  once  was  dearly  beloved,  but  Hess  broke  with  him 
as  he  did  with  Grautwald,  Eckel  and  Schwenckfeld. 

XVni.  The  name  Ossig  is  probably  of  Slavic  origin  and  is  quite 
common  because  it  designated  a  stockade  or  abbatis,  a  place  of  defense 
and  refuge  for  the  new  colonists  or  conquerors.  Schwenckfeld's  estate 
lay  five  kilometer  south  of  Ltlben,  which  was  a  district,  Weichbild,  of  the 
Fflrstentum  Brieg  that  had  just  passed  into  the  possession  of  Friedrich  U, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Georg  I,  on  Hay  30  of  this  year.  When  Ossig 
came  into  the  proprietorship  of  the  family  is  not  yet  determined,  but  it 
was  theirs  before  the  grandfather's  time.  Schwenckfeld  became  the  owner 
after  his  father's  death,  the  right  thereto  being  granted  on  September  16, 
1619  while  Georg  was  still  living  and  was  Schwenckfeld's  suzerain.  The 
need  of  superintendence  was  not  unlikely  one  reason  for  his  retirement 
from  the  court  at  Liegnitz.  The  church  was  under  his  absolute  patronage 
and  its  present  pastor  was  Andreas  Arnold.  It  must  have  become  evan- 
gelical some  time  before  this  letter.  The  population  of  the  village  con- 
sisted of  officials,  farmers,  gardners,  cotters  and  tenants,  a  few  craftsmen, 
storekeepers  and  publicans,  in  all  possibly  about  three  hundred  souls. 
Only  a  fragment  of  the  old  manor  house  remains.  The  church  itself  was 
entirely  remodelled  in  1610.  All  the  early  church  records  have  appar- 
ently been  lost. 

XIK.  The  date  of  this  letter  is  1521  and  not  1527.  A  comparison 
of  the  figure  one  with  all  the  autographs  demonstrates  this  clearly.  It  is 
possible  that  such  a  misreading  caused  the  collector  to  put  this  after  the 
letter  of  1522.  Schneider  adopted  the  later  date  as  alone  comporting  with 
the  content,  which  he  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  final  breach  with 
Hess.  But  that  rupture,  so  far  as  there  was  any,  took  place  in  1526  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  was  intimated  in  the  reply  of  the 
magistracy  of  Breslau  rejecting  the  Liegnitz  overture  of  the  Stillstand. 
The  contents  favor  rather  the  earlier  date  because  there  is  no  allusion  to 
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any  sacramental  dispute.  Further  by  1527  Hess  was  the  settled  pastor 
of  a  great  evangelical  church  so  that  the  charges  of  indecision  and  lack 
of  courage  about  breaking  with  the  prelates  could  not  then  be  true;  that 
had  long  been  done.  Again  he  was  not  then  associated  with  any  princes. 
Hutten  too  had  passed  away  four  years  before,  and  Arnold  was  no  longer 
at  Ossig.  The  very  letters  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  in  1520  and  1521 
forbid  any  other  date  than  1521. 

XX.  We  are  now  introduced  to  the  man  who  was  a  noble  of  ancient 
family,  with  university  training,  with  an  estimable  political  reputation,  with 
a  large  circle  of  devoted  friends,  with  rare  gifts  of  eloquence  and  literary 
ability  who  had  undergone  a  mighty  inward  change  that  was  to  dominate 
his  whole  life.  We  meet  him  just  after  he  had  become  a  disciple  of  Christ 
and  having  begun  a  propaganda  of  the  Gospel.  He  has  renounced  his 
worldly  advantages  and  has  entered  upon  the  life  of  an  evangelist.  This 
letter  reveals  him  as  an  individualist.  He  has  become  an  apostle  of  in- 
dividualism and  so  he  remained.  He  appears  equally  as  a  layman  who 
is  unabashed  by  all  the  array  of  orders  and  prelacy  which  massed  them- 
selves against  him.  He  appears  as  a  man  of  conscience  who  has  shuffled 
off  mere  legality  and  casuistry  and  has  concerned  himself  with  other 
questions  such  as  individualism  as  against  the  priesthood,  the  real  seat  of 
authority,  the  extent  of  obedience,  the  rightfulness  and  obligatoriness  of 
vows,  duty  with  regard  to  ceremonials,  the  claims  of  sacerdotalism,  the 
real  nature  of  sin,  the  ethics  of  forgiveness,  the  doctrine  of  mediation,  the 
essence  and  order  of  the  Christian  life  and  similar  features.  He  appears 
also  as  a  man  who  fought  for  the  Kingdom  of  light  as  over  against  the 
Kingdom  of  this  world.  What  view  was  Schwenckfeld  going  to  take  of 
the  world  as  a  whole?  Would  he  regard  it  as  the  best  possible  world 
under  its  then  stage  of  development?  Could  he  be  an  apologist  for  the 
evil  which  was  mixed  with  the  good  and  consider  that  evil  as  a  necessary 
part  of  its  history?  Or  must  he  call  collective  iniquity  by  the  same 
name  that  he  would  call  individual  unrighteousness?  Will  he  be  content 
to  float  along  with  the  Hellenic  stream  and  delight  in  the  double  strands 
of  goodness  and  wickedness,  or  will  he  be  a  prophet  to  rebuke  the  com- 
mixture and  insist  upon  purity  as  a  fundamental  requirement  for  entering 
the  Kingdom  of  Ood  ?  Will  he  play  Lydian  airs  to  eviscerate  manliness 
or  will  he  come  with  stem  Doric  recorders  to  awaken  courage  and  arouse 
enthusiasm  against  the  foes  of  spirituality  ?  Will  he  say  with  Gottfried 
Keller  that  human  nature  is  in  itself  virtuous  and  you  have  only  to  be 
natural  in  order  to  be  righteous  and  pure?  Will  he  vindicate  the  Liber- 
tines, the  Lucianists,  the  Icadists?  To  such  questions  there  can  be  only 
the  one  answer,  that  he  is  on  the  side  of  Christ^s,  St.  Paul's  and  St.  John's 
view  of  the  world.  He  will  remain  the  unremitting  foe  of  all  fleshly  schools 
of  thought,  symbolism  and  action. 


F. 

The  maxims  which  are  induced  from  experience  in  the  world  can  rarely 
attain  the  dignity  of  ultimate  mles  of  condact.  Such  proverbs  may 
theoretically  express  the  quasi  motives  underlying  the  facts,  but  they  are 
seldom  earnest  and  thorough  enough  for  developing  the  best  qualities  in 
our  nature.  Machiavelli,  Montaigne,  Rochefoucauld  can  be  no  guides  for 
moral  wisdom. 

n.  Love  is  made  the  basis  of  practical  demeanor  in  the  Schwenck- 
feldian  system.  He  made  an  honest  attempt  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  all 
relations,  Oodward  and  manward.  The  presentation  of  it  will  grow  upon 
us  as  we  follow  the  evolution  of  his  tenets  and  the  events  of  his  career. 
We  must  put  it  down  among  the  foundations  and  regard  it  as  a  regulative 
norm  for  the  ethical  judgment.  He  designed  it  to  control  all  his  friend- 
ships as  well,  and  yielded  to  its  demands  for  identification,  substitution 
and  sacrifice. 

HI.  The  spread  of  the  Gospel  is  a  primary  duty  in  the  Schwenck- 
feldian  body  of  truth  and  that  with  pen  and  deed  and  property. 

IV.  The  regenerated  layman  is  the  fountain  of  human  activities  in 
the  Kingdom.  He  is  divinely  commissioned  to  represent  Christ.  He  is 
his  true  vicar;  all  other  things  and  offices  flow  out  of  his  priesthood, 
prophetship  and  kingship. 

y.  Two  words  are  employed  to  bring  before  us  ultimate  authority. 
The  Gospel  stands  for  the  entire  christological  current  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  Word  is  living  and  stands  for  God's  personal  revealer,  whose  words 
are  spirit  and  life.  Hence  the  Scriptures  as  giving  us  the  facts  of  such 
revelation  must  be  the  final  authority  or  constitution  for  the  individual 
believer's  conscience  and  therefore  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Church. 
This  is  a  radical  divergence  from  the  mediaeval  dictum  under  which  he 
had  been  reared. 

VI.  Decision  of  character  requires  decision  of  conduct.  There  can 
be  no  alliance  between  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  Gospel.  Separation 
may  become  an  imperative  when  moral  and  religious  issues  are  involved. 
When  the  Logos  comes  to  his  own  and  they  will  not  receive  him,  what 
is  he  to   do?    The  service  of  God  must  also  be  an  undivided  and  con- 
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centrated  one;    all  other  service  must  be   comprehended  and  regulated 
by  it. 

yn.  There  come  jonctores  in  which  reflection  mast  precipitate  itself 
into  action;  else  the  clock-hand  passes  on  and  the  opportunity  is  lost. 
Obedience  to  a  commandment  may  be  of  richer  moment  than  inquiry  and 
study  into  its  reasons  and  significance.  The  time  of  action  requires  forward 
deeds  not  a  procrastinating  deliberation.  Faint-heartedness  paralyzes  faith 
as  well  as  restrains  from  the  volition  due.  Faith  to  be  vital  must  be 
courageous  and  aggressive. 

VIII.  Schwenckfeld  adopts  the  Pauline  theory  of  the  spiritual  organ- 
ism of  the  Church;  the  relation  which  exists  between  Christ  the  Head 
and  his  members  is  vital.  Hence  the  members  themselves  are  partakers  of 
one  another ;  the  honor  of  the  one  is  the  honor  of  the  other;  the  suffering 
of  the  one  is  the  suffering  of  the  other.  Schwenckfeld  did  not  treat  this 
as  a  pretty  sentiment  to  be  hung  upon  the  wall  of  his  room  or  as  an 
impracticable  ideality  to  be  romantically  gloated  over,  but  he  believed  in 
it,  he  wrote  it,  he  practised  it  It  was  a  pure  concept  in  his  doctrine  of 
the  Kingdom  and  of  the  Church,  but  one  that  must  be  lived  up  to. 

IX.  To  be  a  lover  of  truth  is  the  ambition  of  the  rational  soul,  no 
matter  what  difficulties  may  be  involved  in  the  definition  of  truth.  And 
one  may  say  that  the  devotion  to  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  eternal 
verities,  natural,  revealed,  experienced,  was  something  grand,  inflexible, 
undeviating.  His  old  age  pursued  it  with  the  same  ardor,  but  with  an 
amplitude  of  horizon  which  the  earlier  manhood  had  not  dreamed  of;  for 
the  accumulated  ethical  and  christological  thought  for  which  he  did  battle 
was  well  linked,  logical  and  coherent. 

X.  The  maintenance  of  a  good  conscience  was  fundamental  in 
Schwenckfeld's  conception  of  the  life  in  God  and  the  life  in  the  world. 
You  shall  never  find  it  lacking  firom  his  missives.  There  is  consequently 
the  candor,  sincerity  and  transparency  which  are  the  products  of  a  strict 
training  of  the  moral  sense  and  a  constant  watchfulness  over  its  conscious- 
ness of  responsibility  for  thoughts  and  actions.  The  man  who  would  know 
himself  has  much  to  study  and  much  to  grieve  over  and  repent  of, 
but  he  has  also  a  discernment  of  growing  strength ;  his  will-power  to  direct 
the  energies  of  life  gets  to  be  well  in  hand ;  he  learns  to  pilot  his  boat 
between  all  quicksands  and  reefs. 

XI.  Ceremonies  are  to  be  regarded  as  explanatory  and  supplementary ; 
when  not  directly  ordained  they  are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  permanent 
and  final;  in  no  case  are  they  to  be  clad  with  an  authority  equal  to  the 
thing  they  represent ;  they  are  not  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  truth  they 
sjmbolize.  The  truth  has  an  inherent  energy  which  may  require  new 
and  richer  forms  of  expression  or  it  may  so  clarify  itself  as  to  speak 
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directly  to  the  booI  without  the  interyention  of  such  media.  Therefore 
ceremonies  mnst  be  sabject  to  change  and  be  treated  as  subordinate 
methods  for  expressing  reality.  In  harmony  with  this  principle  Schwenck- 
feld  made  considerable  variation  in  them. 

Xn.  This  picture  of  the  ofSce  of  a  friend  is  beautifully  set  before 
us  and  is  based  upon  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  love  of  the  brethren, 
in  which  there  may  be  sweeter  and  stronger  degrees  of  intimacy  but 
never  to  the  destruction  of  equality. 

Xin.  Christian  conduct  before  an  alienated  world  is  of  the  highest 
moment  because  of  its  influence  for  good  or  ill.  The  undemonstrated 
Christianity  or  the  Christianity  which  a  man  professes  and  does  not  il- 
lustrate falls  easily  before  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  The  demeanor  con- 
tradictory to  the  essential  principles  of  the  faith  is  a  subtle  foe  of  the 
truth  which  it  pretends  to  adopt.  The  suppression  of  the  inclination  to 
revenge  and  of  the  desire  for  the  recognition  of  the  self  as  somebody  of 
the  first  significance,  are  requisite  not  only  to  true  brotherliness  but  to 
keep  the  lineaments  of  Christ's  life  fresh  before  the  world.  It  is  the  Son 
of  God  we  are  to  magnify  and  not  ourselves.  Therefore  righteousness  is 
imperative.  The  rights  of  others  must  be  recognized  mutually,  and  those 
rights  can  only  be  sacrificially  surrendered,  that  is  when  others  do  wrong 
and  inflict  injury. 

XIV.  The  old  system  as  exibited  by  prelacy  is  for  Schwenckfeld  a 
tyranny  and  stands  for  an  insatiable  avarice. 

XYI.  The  propagation  of  the  Gospel  requires  organization.  A  brother- 
hood to  promote  its  ends  is  indispensable.  The  Kingdom  is  social  and 
therefore  demands  society.  In  order  to  develop  the  highest  type  of  social 
consciousness,  it  must  itself  exhibit  a  form  of  that  which  it  would  impress 
upon  the  world. 

XYII.  At  the  base  of  this  letter  lies  the  certainty  that  a  profound 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  life  of  the  statesman  and  counsellor.  He 
is  moved  by  some  new  force  that  seems  to  possess  and  direct  his  whole 
nature.  He  has  ceased  to  regard  the  court  as  the  ultimate  of  his  career. 
The  glory  of  Christ  seems  to  animate  him  while  it  strips  him  of  selfish- 
ness. It  is  not  a  merely  intellectual  revolution ;  it  is  not  a  highly  excited 
state  of  sensibility;  it  is  not  a  sudden  and  violent  wrench  of  his  volitions; 
bat  a  higher  will  has  laid  hold  upon  him  and  opened  up  to  him  a  new 
purpose  and  end  in  life.  The  change  was  as  spiritual,  balanced  and 
permanent  as  any  we  know  in  history. 
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Letter  to  Johann  Hess 


June  13,  1522 


A. 

fis  second  aatograph  is  No.  3  of  the  same  Rehdiger  collection  Vol. 
Vn,  and  is  placed  before  the  previons  one  probably  through  a  mistaken 
reading  of  the  date  of  No.  4.  It  is  written  on  similar  folio  paper  32' 
by  2V  b"j  on  both  sides  of  one  sheet;  the  script  on  the  second  page  ex- 
tends to  a  little  below  the  middle.  The  letter  as  first  sent  to  Oels  was 
folded  five  times;  afterwards  for  the  repository  it  was  creased  four  times, 
the  middle  crease  of  which  has  saffered  somewhat  from  exposure ,  and 
most  of  the  rust  is  on  the  right  hand  side  of  this  crease.  There  is  a  little 
abrasure  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  paper  where  one  lateral  fold  remains, 
the  others  having  disappeared.  The  whole  document  however  is  in  better 
condition  than  the  previous  one.  The  paper  is  without  watermarks.  There 
are  three  impressions  of  a  seal,  the  wax  of  which  has  been  entirely 
broken  off.  The  stamp  on  the  left  hand  lower  side  of  the  second  page 
has  made  an  indentation  showing  that  it  was  a  haut-relief;  it  consists 
of  a  double  concentric  edge  enclosing  the  bust  of  a  young  soldier 
with  a  standard  in  his  hand;  the  profile  is  still  fairly  visible,  the  cap, 
doublet  and  pennant  are  quite  distinct.  It  may  have  represented  Schwenk- 
feld  himself  in  his  early  manhood.  The  seal  was  circular  and  the  de- 
pression is  1'  7"  in  diameter. 

II.  The  handwriting  of  this  Ms.  is  finer  and  more  compact;  the  dark 
ink  has  scarcely  faded.  The  underscorings  were  most  likely  made  by 
Schwenckfeld  himself. 

ni.  The  literary  history.  1.  The  first  printed  notice  of  this  missive 
is  by  Samuel  Benjamin  Klose  in  the  Steue  Siterarifc^e  Unterl^altungen,  1774 
pp.  167  sqq.  He  prefaces  his  extracts  with  the  remark  that  Mosheim  made 
a  mistake  in  ascribing  Schwenckfeld^s  exile  to  Friedrich  II;  he  is  con- 
vinced that  this  does  not  agree  with  the  facts  which  he  believes  show 
that  the  Herzog  was  overruled  by  Ferdinand.  He  ftirther  says  that  Schwenck- 
feld had  a  great  desire  to  see  the  Gospel  universally  extended  and  ex- 
pressed this  in  a  number  of  letters.  The  one  in  which  he  calls  upon 
Hess  to  preach  the  truth  publicly  is  so  wonderful  that  Klose  feels  con- 
strained to  edit  it  in  parts  and  then  proceeds  to  print  certain  passages 
therefrom.    The  quotations  are  such  only  as  illustrate  this  point;  the  text 
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in  so  &r  is  reproduced  with  tact  and  accuracy;  the  personalia  however 
are  entirely  omitted.  Unfortunately  he  closes  his  little  article  with  the 
observation  that  Luther  had  expressed  his  opposition  to  Schwenckfeld  with 
extraordinary  moderation  in  the  letter  to  him  of  April  14, 1526! 

2.  Johann  Wilhelm  Fischer  in  his  9{eformQtionS«®efd^{d^te  bet  ^vopU 
unb  ^farrfird^c  ju  ®t  aRaria^aRagbalena  in  JBreSlau,  ©reSlau  1817,  p.  25, 
translates  brief  parts  from  the  Elose  text. 

3.  Schneider  I.  gives  the  full  text  as  SBetlage  fftt.  1,  pp.  33,  34  with 
commendable  accuracy,  although  his  parenthetical  corrections  were  un- 
necessary.   He  also  makes  comments  upon  it  in  the  course  of  the  history. 

4.  EOstlin  gives  a  summary  and  partial  translation  in  the  ZGAS., 
VI,  pp.  128—130.  He  also  makes  certain  comments  on  Schneider's  read- 
ings; he  alludes  to  this  letter  again  in  RE'  in  which  he  mistakenly 
refers  to  Schneider  H.  as  the  source  of  the  reprint. 

5.  Ziegler  in  S)ic  ^ctcr^^aufc^rd^c  ju  Sicgnil,  Sicgnil  1878  refers  to 
it  on  p.  41,  and  quotes  from  it  in  note  54. 

6.  Hampe  mentions  it  pp.  9,  10  with  slight  citations. 

7.  Hoffmann  gives  a  number  of  readings  from  it  with  keen  and  appre- 
ciative commentations. 

IV.  The  letter  consists  of  1.  a  superscription  which  is  a  rare  usage 
with  Schwenckfeld.  The  phrase  served  to  remind  himself  of  the  spirit 
in  which  he  should  write;  and  his  friend  would  be  cautioned  not  to  judge 
the  letter  otherwise  than  his  correspondent  purposed;  he  should  interpret 
it  as  it  was  assuredly  meant.  2.  The  salutation  of  only  a  word.  3.  Schwenck- 
feld's  delight  in  Hess'  missives  and  the  proof  they  give  of  a  high  quality 
of  mind.  4.  His  expectation  of  the  large  fruit  of  Hess'  talents  as  a  preach- 
er. 5.  The  discussion  of  what  constitutes  a  call,  together  wilii  some 
personal  affairs.  6.  Against  silence  in  religious  matters;  opportunity  is 
urgent  and  admits  of  no  delay;  the  contrast  between  Hess  and  Creusing 
in  this  particular.  7.  The  news  of  Marcus'  progress  and  the  danger  of 
elevating  education  above  religion.  8.  Hess'  powerful  delineation  of  the 
state  of  spirituality  among  the  curialists;  a  veritable  picture  of  Antichrist. 
9.  The  beautiftd  commendation  of  Andreas  Arnold  in  return  for  Hess' 
commendation  of  Fabian  Eckel.  10.  Hess'  renunciation  of  his  canonries 
and  the  question  of  future  support.  11.  Personalia.  12.  The  valediction, 
date  and  signature.  13.  The  prayer.  14.  The  address  which  is  on  the 
second  page  on  the  fifth  folding.  The  phrase  de  vocacionis  expectatione 
cum  D  Andrea  Amoldo  was  probably  made  by  Hess  himself,  judging  from 
his  occasional  habit  of  summarizing  in  marginalia  and  on  the  outside  of  letters. 

y.  The  scriptural  quotations  are  freely  adapted  from  the  Vulgate; 
they  are  in  no  case  verbatim,  sometimes  only  a  solitary  word  is  employed. 

In  Apparatus  Criticus  El.  =  Elose ;  H.  =  Hoffmann. 


B. 

Jn  charitate  loqt/amur  cum  fratre^ 

Salve  Legi  littersLB  tuas  firater  mi  in  christo  /  eo  auidiuB  quo  rariores 
fnereV  iU^  B,nimum  qaendam  |  mirificam  graphioe  mihi  videntnr  de- 
pingere:  cnig  fimctam  ego  iamdadnm  et  qiddem  \  de8\jderanter\  ex- 
pectani  /  atqt^  eciamnam  indies  expecto  Vel  ob  id  potissimtan  quod  6 
mnltifl  I  conscienoijs  afflictis  anxilio  esse  possit  (animg  tug  inqaam): 
quod  Christo  innnmeras  |  ^ncrifaceret^  animas:  atqt^  adeo  hereditatem 
sibi  in  celis  finniter  stabiliret^  |  Sed  video  te  yoeem  dej  yoeantis  ex- 
pectare  vt  scilicet  prodeas  in  pablicam:  for:|san  bene  facis:  lando:  tamen 
non  admodum:  quamiM  nllus  ex  nastm  sacrificnlis  |  in  hoc  tecum  sencietrio 
qni  se  vocatos  et  missos  (etiamsi  nihil  ming)  iaddtant  palam  |  Tnte  qaem 
ego  Yocatissimum  pnto/  yocacionem  ampliorem  tibj  expedirj  reris?  Nescio| 
que  sit  ilia  Nisi  colambam  e  celo  descensuram  arbitrarere^  Vocatas  es 
inqnam  a  |  deo  quia  certus  quod  Yerbnm  dej  habes:  et  quod  dens  hoc 
yerbo  yelit  pasci  eccle5iam  |  snam*  preterea  Nemo  ignorat  te  sAque  omnes  16 
presbyteros^^  docendi^  gratisk  esse  constitutos  |  a  deo:  Ye  mihi  nisi  eaan- 
gelizanero':  Ta  gra^m  eua/igelizandj  habes  yberrime  |  et  in  hoc  Doctor^ 
es  nobis  yniog  Theologi^  yt  doceas  Ecce  quantns  hoc  tempore  |  posses  esse 
in  ecderia  chmQ  /  quamms  non  yelim  qnippiam  precipitaT^ter  et  immodeste 

1.  1.  loquamnr,  might  be  loquimnr  or  loqnemnr;  Schneider  I.  loquimiir.  1.  2.  Salye, 
not  Salutem  becanse  Schwenckfeld  when  giving  the  full  word  always  writes  Salve. 
littaraSy  Schneider  I.  literas.  1.  4.  In  cnig  the  9  =»  ub;  this  abbreviation  is  preserved 
throughout  1.  4/6.  expectaui,  Schneider  I.  expectabam.  1.  10.  nllns,  Schneider  L 
nlluB  (nulluB).  1.  11.  iactitant  palam,  H.  palam  iactitant.  1.  14.  Schneider  I. 
inserts  (es)  after  certus.  1. 17/18.  Tn  gratiam  euangelizandj  habes  vberrime  et  in  hoc 
Doctor  es  nobis  vnicQ  Theologi^  vt  doceas,  underscored.  1. 18.  Schneider  I.  inserts 
(ipse?)  after  tempore.       1.  19.    KL  inserts  vel  after  quippiam. 


1  Was  this  the  only  letter  since  October  14,  1621?  >  Not  sacerdos  or  sacrificulns; 
he  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  Greek.  ^  Schwenckfeld  distinguishes  between 
the  teaching  and  the  preaching  functions.  ^  Hess  was  made  Doctor  of  Theology 
at  Bologna  1619;  tradition  says  September  9  and  puts  it  wrongly  at  Ferrara. 

».  1  Cor.  13*.  b.  1  Cot.  9«.  c.  Lk.  128^.  d.  Jo.  iw.  e.  Acts  20 «. 

f.  1  Cor.  9W. 
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a  te  gerj  |  Ego  si  qnam  gra^m  item  in  hoc  sprnTas  dommi  imparcietar/ 
eaangelij  glomm  yt  Laicg  ^  |  qneBitoniB  sum  Non  euim  satis  eommodam 
SLtque  eonsultam  videtar  iniciarj  nunc  sa|cri8  illis  Nee  pinm  tacere:  illi 
Bpirita  dej  voeantur   meo  iadicio/  quos   oceolto  |  spinous   impnlsu   dens 

dincitat  vt  eloqaantar  pure  yerba?»  suum:  pure  inqaam:  non  |  ambicione: 
non  vana  gloria:  non  capiditate  aliqtui  ductj  Immo  sijncere  in  glonamj 
chiisij  Bique  proximj  commodam  H^o  ita  me  loqni  pata  vt  nihil  non  ex 
animo  I  Vernon  si  tu  sentis  de  vocacione  hominum/  coniectnro  et  esm 
olsn^^  tibj  contigisse^  |  vt  videlicet  Locum  Fabij^  tui  occupasses:  quod- 

lOip^t^m  mihi  admodum  gratum  |  fuisset/  cum  principem^  nostrum  aique 
yere  nostrum  Patronum  euangelic^  doctrin^  |  ad  manum  habuisses:  turn 
Andream^  ilium  iam  tibj  presentem/  mihi  pastoris  |  Looo  sodalisqu^  char- 
issimj  reliquisses 

Cauendum  nobis  est  frater  ne  Christum  taciturnitate  nostrh  offendamg/ 

laquando  yt  |  yylt  AugustirK)  in  episfola  ad  Gassulanum^  Non  ming  peoeat 
qui  yeritatem  dej  celat  quam  \  qui  falsum  dica^  Nemo  accendit  Luoemam 
et  ponit  earn  subter  medium^  |  Ignem  yeni  missurus  in  terram/  quid  yolo 
nisi  yt  accendatur^ 

Si  Lutherus^  tuo/  exemplo  angulo  innixus  accubuisset  non  haberemg 

2ohodie  nos  laicj  |  tantam  partem  euangelic^  doctrin^:  titque  quam  yellem 
fructu  hoc  e^^  yita  et  |  moribus  haberemg  Redeo  nunc  ad  episto\a,m  tuam 
Jnbes  me  nihil  e^e  de  te  soUijcitum/  cum  mmquam  fui  sollicitcior/  et 
mecum  mulij  fratrum  Quemadmodum  adaptas  tiln  |  pauli  illud  Doming 
potens  est  me  seruare  in  ilium  diem  ^  Ita  nos  yicissim  |  optamg  yt  officium 

26  pau\j  exeqi^aris  Non  enim  mediocris  spes  ecclesi^  chrislj  in  te  |  ynico  sita 
est  Gooptatus  es  in  ordinem  theologorum  at  yide  ne  condic^nam  iam  | 
oblatam  amittas  quam  in  posterum  magna  iactura  non  poteris  resarcire^ 

1.  1.  item,  Schneider  I.  et.  1.  4.  Bpiritus,  H.  spiritn.  1.  6.  sijncere,  H.  sincere. 
1.  14.  nobis  est,  H.  est  nobis.  1. 16.  Cassolanum,  Schneider  I.  Cassulam.  1.  16.  dicat, 
K.  dicit.  1.  19.  exemplo,  written  aboye  the  line.  I.  20.  hodie,  was  first  written 
bodies  and  then  the  s  was  crossed.  1.  22.    sollicitcior,  Schneider  I.  soUicitior. 

1.  26.  enim,  K.  omits.  1.  26/26.  Non  enim  mediocris  spes  ecclesi^  christj  in  te  ynico 
sita  est,  underscored. 


1  Schwenckfeld  decided  to  be  a  layman  bat  he  had  discussed  the  question  of  becom- 
ing a  priest  or  an  eyangelical  minister.  >  At  the  Propst  Kirche  zu  St  Marien  und 
Georg.  3  Hess  had  a  call  to  Liegnitz  probably  early  in  1622.  *  Fabianus  Eckel 
died  1646,  was  called  to  the  Kirche  zu  Unserer  Lieben  Frauen  in  Liegnitz  in  place  of 
Hess  and  began  his  service  on  Pentecost,  June  8,  1622,  six  days  before  this  letter. 
^  Friedrich  II;  his  sympathy  with  the  Reformation  was  already  active  at  this  date. 
0  Andreas  Arnold,  now  at  Oels.  ^  £p.  LXXXYI.  Not  a  quotation  but  an  induction. 
8  The  allusion  is  to  the  three  great  tractates  of  1620. 


«.  Lk.  1133.  b.  Lk.  12«.  c.  2  Tim.  1«.  d.  Heb.  12". 


Text  37 

Pontifex  WrBiislauiensis^yt  audio  te  pro  sua  insperata  olemeneta  ad 
prandinm:  Pasto|rem:  WolsLwiensem^  pro  sua  insperata  cmdelitate  ad  car- 
ceres  Yocare  inssit  |  Nimiram  quia  tn  obtices  munium:  ille  eloqantns  est 
denrn  Habaisses  occasioned  vtique  \  coUoqnendj  de  eaarigelio:  Mihi  certe 
quia  forsan  immodice  Loqnor/  male  conuenit  cum  episcopo  |  Jurasti  in  5 
enangelium'  fac  vt  non  soli  tibj  sit  ioratnm  sed  et  proxiTroo 

Amo  ego  fratrem^  tnum  pnemm  optime  indolis  et  gandeo  de  Insti- 
tncione  illins  |  sed  ne  vincat  nos:  Christe:  in  hisce  rebns  gloriacio  camis* 

0  quant  Chriis^iane  Christ)  frater  mihi  depinxisti  munium  immnn^ 
dissimt/m  et  principes  |  tenebraram^:   Precamnr  denm  vt  denno  princepslO 
mundj  foras  eijciatar  et  iudicib  |  p^rpetno  iudicatur^  quo  ego  captinissemus 
et  mt^ndo  sabmersus  Liberarj  possim:  (3^) 

Ecclesiasticissimj  qnemadmodum  volant  haberj  pij:  ita  prorsus  sunt 
07nnium  impijssimj  Atqt^  adeo  |  vt  regnum  <^AntichrisQ  ^  in  eis  in  dies 
magis  me  agnoscere  apparet  Fabinm  tanm  mihi  co^mendastj  |  ego  yicissim  15 
tibj  Andream  menm  commendo  quo  in  stndijs  meis  eciam  prinatissi^es 
confajbnlac^onibt/^  ynico  confidenter  vsns  sum  Is  renera  aTroicicia  taa  non 
ming  quam  ille  dig|naB  Yir  probus  sAque  pins:  nihil  sibi  arrogans  doctrin^ 
Magis  wit  ex  |  Christiana  verecnndia  se  ignorare  multa  yiderj  quam  sciolns 
esse:  promptissi^TSQ  est  ad  |  disoendnm:  et  in  hoc  vt  discat  docendi  of&-2(> 
cium  assnmit  Hut^c  tibj  itevnm  coTnjmendo  tAuquam  meipst/m  profectus 
est  olsnam  non  ambiens  lucrum  sed  salutem  anime  |  et  tuam  quid  em 
amiciciam  adeo  vt  si  tu  abesses  vix  ille  adesset 

Quod  yite  Canonicalj  renm»ciastj  ^  nescio  an  satis  commodum  satisqt/e 
tempestiuum  fiet  |  pater  domini  nostrj  iesuchristj  prouideat  tibj  depingui25 
episcopatu  yt  illud  quod  aujdis:  re  ipsa  Sitque  doctrina  declares  Ego  operam 
meam  item  in  hoc  si  possum  adjministrabo  vt  consuleres/  tandem  fidelibus 
chris(j  et  mihi 

1.  6.  episcopo  seeniB  to  have  a  cross  sach  as  Bometimes  atands  in  the  abbreviation. 
1.  6.  ait,  K.  omits.  I.  10.  principes,  Schneider  I.  principis.         1.  11.  eijciatar  e= 

ejiciator,  Schneider  I.  ejiciatnr.    iudicatur,  Schneider  I.  iudicetor.  1.  14.  in  eis, 

written  above  the  line;  Schneider  I.  in  iis.  I.  15.  me,  written  above  ag  which  has 
been  crossed,  apparet,  Schneider  I.  appareat  1. 16.  eciam,  H.  quam  in.  1. 19.  viderj, 
written  above  the  line.  1.  20.  esse,  written  above  viderj  which  has  been  crossed. 
1.  26.  pater  domini  nostrj  iesa,  Schneider  I.  Primam  dominas  noster  Jhesa.  pingoi, 
the  n  is  imperfect  1.  27.    item,  Schneider  I.  et  tandem,  written  above 

the  line. 


1  Jacob  von  Salza  1481—1539.  ^  Ambrosias  Creasing,  died  1548.  3  The  priest's 
oath  on  the  Gospel  at  ordination.  ^Marcus  Hess.  ^  Schwenckfeld  reflects  the 
prevalent  Beformadon  opinion.       ^  In  1522. 

a.  1  Cor.  6«.        b.  £pb.  6  is.        e.  Jo.  1231.         d.  2  Thess.  2. 
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De  AxLgnniinj  op^bQ^  nihil  audio  quamjuB  ,muUi  librj   et   qnidem 
Leui  Jkummo  Qlogaui^^  aAductrntur 

BricciQ'  qui  erat  Wittenberg^  pollicitaa  est  in  itinera  se  ad  me  redi- 
tnrum  sed  |  male  Bemanit  fidem  Ta  interea  quid  soripseris  Lnthero^  quid 
5  is  respondit  |  taoes  quia  plenos  rimaram  sum  hac  atqtie  iliac  proflno^ 

Nihil  scribo   de  condict'one   mea  quia  Andreas  copiose  tibj   omnia 
enarrabit 

Vale  in  de>m»no  uastro  iesu  ciaisto  et  pro  me  ora  Salntabisque  yni- 
nersos  isthic  |  mihi  notos  preoor  propter  iesum  vt  non  offendaris  ex  episfola 
10  mea  que  nihil  alind  |  quam  oharitatem  pre  se^  fert  Yale  itemm  ta  mHU 
omnifon  chanissime  Ex  mre^  die  |  sexta  post  penthecoste^  Si  posses  in 
nnndinis:  loannis®:  WtKtislauiam  venire  da{rem  et  ego  operam  vt  ilUc 
essem  fiitar9    1522 

0  rex  glor^  damine  rirtatam: 
16  ne  derelinquos  nos  |  orphanos*:  Caspar  Sohwenckfeldig 

Sed  mitte  promissnm  patris  in  |  toissimQ  tag: 

nos  spiritum  yeritatis^  Amen  amen: 

Eximio  atqt^  integerrimo  viro 
d.  d.  loannj  Hesso  theologo 
20  ecclesiastico  fratrj  ohiis^  et  sno 

ad  manQ 


De  Yocacionis  expectacione 
cum  D  Andrea  Amoldo 
26  01sn<^ 

1.  2.  Glogani^,  Schneider  L  Glogovia.    L  3.  est,  the  e  is  imperfect.       1.  6.  respondit, 
Schneider  I.  respondit  (responderit).  proflno,  Schneider  I.  proflno   (perflno). 

1.  6.  omnia,  Schneider  I.  coram.       1.  10.  eese,  Schneider  I.  se.       1.  11.  pentiiecoste, 
a  not  nnuBual  form;  K.  pentecosten;  Schneider  I.  penthecoeten.  1.  14.    domine, 

Schneider  I.  dux.      1.  16.  Schwenckfeldi9,  Schneider  I.  Schwenckfeld.       1. 19.  d.d.  =» 
domino  doctori.  1.  23/24.    De  vocaoioniB  expectacione  cum  D  Andrea  Amoldo, 

Schneider  I.  omits.       1.  24.  D  =  Domino. 


^  Amerbach's  edition  1606.  >  During  the  fair  at  Pentecost,  June  8.  >  Pro- 

bably Magister  Brikcios,  sabseqaentiy  Bttrgermeister  in  Prague.  A  Henricus 
Britzigk  de  Britzigk  matriculated  at  Frankfurt  a.  0.,  October  16,  1616.  Gregorius 
Britz  (Briccius)  from  Landau  matriculated  at  Wittenberg  May  9,  1623.  *  After  his 
return  from  the  Wartburg,  Luther  wrote  to  Hess  on  March  16,  1622.  ^  Terence, 

EunuchuB  I,  2  1.  26.  «  Ossig.  ^  Friday,  June  13,  1622.  s  st  John  the  Baptist 
fair,  June  24,  1622. 


a.  Jo.  1418.        b.  Lk.  24 « 


c. 

Let  QB  be  controlled  by  love  when  we  speak  with  our  brother. 
Greeting.  I  have  read  your  letter,  my  brother  in  Christ,  with  all 
the  more  avidity  because  your  communications  are  so  rare.  They  seem 
to  me  to  depict  graphically  a  certain  marvelous  mind,  the  fruit  of  which 
I  have  awaited  a  long  time  already  and  with  great  desire  indeed;  yes,  I 
even  now  do  await  its  product  day  by  day,  because  of  a  truth  it  can 
furnish  most  effective  aid  to  many  distressed  consciences;  I  say,  your 
mind  can  be  all  that  because  it  could  be  winning  innumerable  souls  for 
Christ,  and  moreover  it  could  be  confirming  an  inheritance  for  itself  stably 
in  heaven.  But  I  see  you  are  waiting  for  the  voice  of  God  to  call  you 
in  order  to  make  you  come  out  publicly.  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  I  praise 
you  indeed,  yet  Qot  altogether;  take  any  one  of  our  priestlets  you  please, 
does  he  agree  with  you  in  this  ?  They  boast  openly  of  being  called  and 
sent,  although  they  are  not  in  the  least  so.  But  of  all  men  I  deem  you 
to  have  the  greatest  call  and  yet  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  more  ample 
vocation  should  be  furnished  you.  I  do  not  know  what  this  can  be,  un- 
less you  think  that  a  dove  is  going  to  descend  from  heaven.  I  affirm 
that  you  have  been  called  of  God  because  it  is  sure  that  you  have  the 
Word  of  God,  and  that  God  wishes  his  Church  to  be  fed  by  this  Word. 
Besides  there  is  nobody  who  does  not  know  that  you  and  iJl  presbyters 
are  appointed  by  God  for  the  purpose  of  teaching :  Woe  is  me  unless  I 
preach  the  Gospel!  You  have  in  a  very  rich  measure  the  grace  of 
preaching,  and  in  this  endowment  you  are  a  Doctor  of  theology  in  a  peculiar 
sense  for  our  benefit,  namely,  so  that  you  may  teach  us.  Just  see  how 
great  a  power  you  may  be  in  the  Church  of  Christ  at  this  time!  Although 
I  am  not  willing  to  have  you  do  anything  precipitately  and  tactlessly. 
I  for  my  part  shall  seek  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  as  a  layman  according 
to  what  degree  of  grace  indeed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  may  have  imparted 
in  this  matter,  for  it  does  not  seem  sufficiently  opportune  and  advisable 
for  me  to  be  inducted  into  these  sacred  offices  at  this  juncture.  Nor  is 
it  consonant  with  duty  to  keep  silent.  In  my  judgment  they  are  called 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  whom  God  incites  by  the  hidden  impulse  of  the 
Spirit  to  proclaim  his  Word  with  a  pure  motive;  with  a  pure  motive  I 
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Bay,  as  being  led  not  by  ambition,  not  by  vain-glory,  not  by  any  cupidity 
whatever,  but  far  rather  as  prompted  to  preach  in  sincerity  for  the  sake 
of  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  welfare  of  one's  neighbor.  Please  consider 
that  I  speak  in  this  wise  wholly  from  my  inmost  mind.  Bat  if  in  reality 
you  feel  that  there  must  be  a  human  call,  I  conjecture  that  this  too  could 
have  been  attained  for  you  at  Oels ;  to  wit,  you  might  have  occupied  the 
place  of  Fabins  which  very  result  would  have  been  altogether  gratifying 
to  me,  since  you  would  have  had  our  Prince  and  one  who  is  truly  our 
patron  in  the  evangelical  teaching  at  hand,  and  you  would  have  left  this 
Andreas  who  is  now  present  with  you,  to  be  in  the  position  of  pastor 
and  most  cherished  companion  to  me. 

Let  us  take  heed,  brother,  lest  we  o£fend  Christ  by  our  taciturnity, 
since,  as  Augustine  expresses  it  in  his  epistle  to  Cassulanus,  he  who 
conceals  the  truth  of  God  sins  no  less  than  he  who  speaks  falsely.  No 
one  lights  a  candle  and  puts  it  under  a  bushel.  I  have  come  to  send  a 
fire  upon  the  earth;  what  do  I  wish  save  that  it  be  kindled? 

Had  Luther  according  to  your  example  settled  down  reposefnlly 
in  some  hiding-place,  we  laymen  could  not  have  had  so  great  a  share 
in  the  evangelical  teaching  to-day,  and  how  I  am  wishing  that  we  were 
eigoying  its  full  fruit  in  life  and  morals!  I  return  now  to  your  letter. 
You  beg  me  to  have  no  solicitude  about  you  just  at  the  moment  when  I 
never  was  more  solicitous,  and  many  of  the  brethren  are  so  along  with 
me.  Inasmuch  aa  you  adapt  the  saying  of  Paul  to  suit  your  case:  the 
Lord  is  able  to  keep  me  unto  that  day,  so  we  in  our  turn  long  to  have 
you  pursue  thoroughly  the  function  of  Paul,  for  the  hope  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  placed  upon  you  peculiarly  and  in  no  middling  degree.  You 
have  been  made  indeed  a  member  of  the  order  of  theologians,  but  see  to 
it  that  you  do  not  let  go  the  opportunity  now  offered  which  you  will 
never  be  able  to  retrieve  in  the  future,  even  with  the  greatest  sacrifice. 

The  Bishop  of  Breslau  as  I  hear  has  with  unexpected  clemency 
invited  you  to  breakfast ;  he  invited  the  pastor  of  Wohlau  with  unexpected 
cruelty  to  go  to  prison;  doubtless  because  you  kept  silent  with  regard  to 
the  world,  whereas  he  has  spoken  for  God.  You  might  have  had  an 
opportunity  at  all  costs  in  your  conversation  to  speak  about  the  Gospel. 
1  certainly  do  not  stand  well  with  the  Bishop,  perhaps  because  I  speak 
too  freely.  You  have  sworn  upon  the  Gospel,  act  so  that  the  oath  may 
not  be  for  your  profit  alone  but  also  for  the  good  of  your  neighbor. 

I  love  your  brother,  he  is  a  boy  of  fine  natural  gifts  and  I  rejoice 
in  his  training;  but  0  Christ!  let  not  the  boasting  of  the  flesh,  even  in  such 
a  sphere  as  that  of  education,  overcome  us. 

0,  in  what  a  Christian  dress  you  have  depicted  for  me,  my  brother 
in  Christ,  the  utter  impurity  of  the  world  and  the  rulers  of  its  darkness! 
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Let  US  pray  God  to  cast  oat  the  prince  of  this  world  soon  and  to  judge 
him  with  a  perpetual  judgment,  so  that  I  who  am  held  in  heaviest  cap- 
tivity and  am  immersed  in  the  world  may  be  delivered. 

In  proportion  as  the  most  churchly  wish  to  be  regarded  as  dutiful, 
are  they  really  the  most  undutiful  of  all  people;  and  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  day  by  day  becomes  clearer  to  me  that  I  must  confess  that  the 
kingdom  of  Antichrist  is  among  them.  You  have  commended  your  Fabius 
to  me;  I  in  turn  commend  my  Andreas  to  you,  with  whom  I  hold  the 
most  confidental  companionship  in  my  studies  and  also  in  my  most  private 
conferences.  He  in  fact  is  worthy  of  your  friendship  not  less  than  Fa- 
bius. He  is  an  upright  and  dutiful  man.  He  does  not  arrogate  to  him- 
self any  learning.  Out  of  his  Christian  modesty  he  would  rather  seem 
ignorant  of  many  things  thaur  be  found  a  smatterer.  He  is  very  quick 
at  learning  and  he  has  assumed  the  teaching  function  in  order  to  learn. 
I  commend  him  again  to  you  as  if  ho  were  myself.  He  has  gone  to  Oels 
not  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  money  but  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul, 
and  indeed  for  the  sake  of  your  friendship,  so  much  so  really,  that  if  you 
were  away,  he  would  scarcely  have  appeared  there. 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  consider  your  renunciation  of  the  canonical 
life  as  quite  advantageous  or  as  quite  opportune.  May  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  provide  for  your  support  out  of  a  rich  bishopric  so  that 
what  is  said  of  you,  you  may  declare  by  very  deed  and  teaching.  I 
will  give  my  attention  and  service  to  this  matter  too,  if  I  am  able,  so 
that  you  may  decide  to  care  for  the  faithful  of  Christ  and  me. 

About  tiie  works  of  Augustine  I  hear  nothing,  although  there  are 
many  books  for  sale  at  Glogau  and  indeed  at  very  cheap  prices.  Bric- 
cius  who  was  at  Wittenberg  promised  to  come  to  me  on  his  return  journey 
but  he  has  not  kept  his  word.  What  you  have  written  to  Luther  and 
what  he  may  have  replied,  you  keep  silent  about,  because  I  am  a  pitcher 
full  of  cracks  and  I  let  the  water  out  on  all  sides.' 

I  write  nothing  about  my  state  because  Andreas  will  narrate  every- 
thing copiously  to  you. 

Farewell  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  pray  for  me;  you  will  also 
salute  all  who  are  known  to  me  there.  I  pray  you  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
not  to  take  offense  at  my  epistle  which  in  its  very  nature  manifests 
nothing  else  but  love.  Farewell  again  to  you  who  are  dearest  to  me  of 
all  men.  From  the  country  on  this  sixth  day  after  Pentecost.  If  you 
can  come  to  Breslau  during  St.  John's  fair,  I  will  give  heed  to  be  there 
at  that  time.     1522. 

0  King  of  glory,  0  Lord  of  strength,  do  not  leave  us  desolate  but 
send  the  promise  of  the  Father  upon  us ,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth.  Amen. 
Amen.    Tour  most  devoted  Caspar  Schwenckfeld. 


D. 

fe  Latinitj  has  the  same  characteristics  as  that  of  the  previous  letter. 
The  capacity  to  express  emotioiis  in  delicate  and  varied  langnage  is 
to  be  noted  particularly.  There  is  a  no  less  rich  yocabnlary  although 
strikingly  different  from  that  of  the  first  autograph.  One  may  draw  atten- 
tion to  indies;  the  intensive  use  of  vel;  sacrificulus,  cf.  Hedio  to  Zwingli 
beginning  of  April,  1623,  and  Jacob  Probst  to  Luther  end  of  1624;  lucri- 
facere,  cf  Gerbel  to  Luther  March  23,  1626;  resarcire,  cf.  Carlstadt  to 
Luther  Feb.  18,  1626;  conjecture  is  not  classical  but  medieval;  confabu- 
lacio,  gloriacio,  ecclesiastissimus,  tuissimus.  Many  also  are  the  idiomatic 
forms,  such  as  eo  auidius  quo  rariores  fnere ;  graphice  depingere,  cf.  Mtln- 
zer  to  Luther  July  9,  1623;  forsan  bene  facis;  tibi  expediri  reris;  immo 
sijncere  in  gloriam  Ghristi  atque  proximi  commodum;  nihil  non  ex  animo;  si 
tu  sentis  de  vocacione  hominum;  quando  vt  vult  Augustinus;  cooptatus  es  in 
ordinem  theologorum;  habuisses  occasionem  utique  coUoquendi  de  euangelio; 
mihi  male  conuenit  cum  episcopo;  jurasti  in  evangelium;  magis  me  agnoso- 
ere  apparet;  se  ignorare  multa  videri;  male  seruauit  fidem;  copiose  tibi 
omnia  ennarabit,  cf.  Luther  to  Melanchthon  1626 ;  pre  sese  fert  and  others. 
There  are  no  direct  proverbs  unless  the  quotation  from  Terence  had  be- 
come such. 

n.  The  missive  abounds  in  gentle  wit  and  humor:  The  priests  with 
their  idle  boast  of  a  vocation ;  the  expectation  of  a  dove  to  descend  upon 
Hess;  the  fine  play  on  what  might  have  been  for  the  enhancement  of 
friendship  had  Hess  accepted  the  call  to  Liegnitz;  the  impossible  image 
of  Luther  as  shut  up  in  a  comer ;  the  reply  to  the  charge  of  Hess  not  to 
worry  about  him  just  at  the  moment  when  Schwenckfeld  and  the  brethren 
were  most  anxious  lest  his  courage  should  fail;  the  contrast  between  the 
two  unexpected  invitations,  and  between  the  fear  of  the  world  and  the 
dauntless  preaching  of  God;  the  superfine  churchmen  who  deem  their  dis- 
charge of  formalities  to  be  a  genuine  evidence  of  piety;  the  comparison 
of  himself  to  a  leaky  vessel.  Not  many  letters  contain  so  much  exquisite 
satire  and  such  refined  wit. 

ni.  The  usage  as  to  letters,  both  vowels  and  consonants,  is  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  document.  The  punctuation  varies  only  in  the  use  of 
the  oblique  line  /  for  the  comma.  There  is  but  one  new  tironian  mark; 
the  incorporated  line  for  the  initial,  medial  or  terminal  letters  or  syllables 
is  entirely  wanting. 


E. 

Schwenckfeld  had  not  been  idle  since  October  14  of  the  previons  year. 
He  had  decided  finally  not  to  take  orders  but  to  remain  a  layman, 
and  as  snoh  he  produced  fruit  worthy  of  an  apostle.  Schwenckfeld 
undertook  a  political  journey  to  Wittenberg  probably  in  February;  with 
this  he  combined  an  inquiry  into  the  new  reformatory  acts.  He  says 
distinctly  that  in  1522  he  had  seen  and  heard  Mttnzer  in  a  colloquy  with 
Justus  Jonas  and  Melanchthon.  Nor  would  he  fail  to  learn  from  Carl- 
stadt's  own  lips  what  his  opinions  were.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  widowed  Herzogin  of  Brieg  to  request  Bugenhagen  to 
write  her  a  comforting  tractate.  There  is  the  highest  authority  for  saying 
that  he  preached  constantly,  and  that  before  princes,  nobles,  bishops  as 
well  as  the  people.  Markgraf  Georg  of  Brandenburg  and  Herzog  Albrecht 
of  Prussia  were  among  his  auditors;  crowds  of  Silesians  had  frequented 
his  services.  Although  his  hearing  was  somewhat  affected,  that  did  not 
interfere  with  his  religious  duties  nor  with  the  conduct  of  state  commissions, 
but  it  settled  his  resolution  to  withdraw  from  the  routine  of  the  court.  He 
won  his  prince  to  accept  the  apostolic  faith  and  to  favor  its  propagation. 
He  looked  upon  Hess  as  a  man  so  gifted  and  trained  that  he  ought  to  be 
the  leader  of  evangelism  in  Silesia.  To  relieve  him  of  the  religious  un- 
certainty which  reigned  at  Oels  and  to  bring  him  to  an  ultimate  public 
decision,  a  call  to  Liegnitz  was  extended  to  him,  of  which  Seckendorf 
also  speaks.  We  also  see  Schwenckfeld  parting  with  his  most  intimate 
friend;  it  was  not  easy  to  forego  the  society  of  so  modest  but  accom- 
plished a  scholar  and  so  like-minded  a  pastor  as  was  Arnold. 

n.  Hess  was  apparently  still  unable  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion 
as  to  his  duty  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  his  new  faith.  Tet  he  had 
resigned  his  canonries;  to  lose  so  many  prebends  at  once  made  a  serious 
gap  in  his  income.  Such  a  sudden  step  also  involved  a  measure  of 
publicity  certainly.  He  had  however  not  lost  the  favor  of  Jacob,  for  at 
his  invitation  he  had  taken  breakfast  with  the  Bishop  at  Neisse.  Hess 
had  declined  the  overture  of  a  call  to  Liegnitz.  Probably  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  remain  at  Oels  so  long  as  there  seemed  some  ground  for  hoping 
that  Carl  might  adopt  some  reforms ;  a  view  in  which  he  was  justified  by 
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the  letter  of  the  Herzog  to  Luther,  on  June  29, 1522.  Hess  is  also  anxious 
to  extend  the  range  of  his  patristic  studies;  he  had  evidently  sought  to 
procure  a  complete  edition  of  Augustine. 

in.  Fabius  was  better  known  as  Fabianus  Eckel;  so  he  signed  his 
letter  to  Hess  March  8, 1532.  He  was  probably  bom  at  Liegnitz,  January  20, 
c.  1495,  receiving  his  baptismal  name  from  the  martyr  Fabianus.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Frankfurt  a.  0.,  April  23,  1512  and  became 
bachelor  in  the  spring  of  1514.  Paul  Eckel  had  preceded  him  in  the  fall 
of  1508.  The  stories  of  Ehrhardt  up  to  1522  are  idle.  Before  this  year 
he  had  been  at  Oels  and  was  a  friend  of  Hess,  but  a  far  more  determined 
advocate  of  the  Reformation.  Apparently  Schwenckfeld  knew  him  before 
his  acceptance  of  the  call  to  the  Eirche  zu  Unserer  Lieben  Frauen  in  Lieg- 
nitz,  a  little  before  Pentecost,  where  he  had  just  held  his  first  evangelical 
service  on  Whitsunday,  June  8.  He  became  one  of  the  most  devout, 
learned  and  progressive  leaders  of  the  Middle  Way. 

IV.  The  existence  of  a  brotherhood  who  were  interested  in  the  work 
of  evangelization,  and  therefore  in  the  attitude  of  Hess,  is  again  made 
patent  in  this  document.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
religious  rehabilitation  of  Silesia.  Unquestionably  laymen  of  all  ranks 
were  members  of  it,  which  added  to  its  enthusiasm  and  efficiency. 

V.  Friedrich  H,  1488 — 1547,  is  represented  as  now  among  the  re- 
formers; and  not  only  as  having  a  personal  conviction  but  as  being  a 
patron  of  the  evangelical  movement.  This  puts  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  earliest  reformatory  princes,  the  significance  of  which  the  historians 
have  ignored  and  the  Acta  Capituli  have  misrepresented. 

YI.  Andreas  Arnold  is  here  portrayed  to  us  in  most  attractive 
colors.  He  is  not  only  the  pastor,  but  the  dearest  sort  of  a  companion. 
The  word  for  conference,  confabulacio,  is  the  same  with  which  Moibanus 
describes  his  colloquy  with  Grautwald  on  December  8,  1521. 

VII.  Marcus  Hess  was  bom  c.  1505,  and  was  now  about  sixteen 
years  of  age.  He  was  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg 
July,  1523  and  lived  under  Melanchthon's  roof.  He  subsequently  studied 
medicine. 

ym.  Luther  had  no  warmer  admirer  than  Schwenckfeld.  So  intense 
was  his  first  enthusiasm  that  he  sat  on  the  benches  at  Wittenberg  at  the 
end  of  1518  or  early  in  1519,  long  after  his  student  career  was  over. 
Every  book  of  Luther  was  directly  on  his  shelves.  Yet  he  could  never 
be  the  blind  worshipper  of  any  man;  his  sense  of  personal  account- 
ability for  the  free  use  of  his  faculties  was  too  rigorous  for  him  to  accept 
the  word  of  any  master  as  final.  But  that  the  emancipation  of  the  laity 
was  due  to  Luther's  revolt  he  acknowledged  with  gratitude,  even  after 
Luther    had    descended   to    abusive  deeps  against  those  who  exercised 
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their  private  judgment  and   dared  to   reach   conclusions  different  from 
his  own. 

IX.  Jacob  YOB  Salza  is  portrayed  with  no  very  amiable  features. 
He  appears  as  favorable  to  Hess  who  was  still  somewhat  of  a  courtier, 
but  as  the  enemy  of  a  free  spoken  evangelist  and  not  at  all  friendly  to 
Schwenckfeld*s  zealous  propaganda.  His  methods  are  like  those  of  the 
prelates  and  he  was  immersed  in  the  impure  and  worldly  curial  life  which 
Hess  himself  had  described  so  vividly  in  his  letter.  It  was  this  very 
regard  for  Hess  which  came  as  a  turning-point  in  Jacob's  episcopal 
career.  He  did  not  lose  his  personal  or  official  sympathy  when  that 
scholar  went  over  irrevocably  to  the  cause  of  religious  betterment.  Nor 
did  he  antagonize  Wittiger  or  Grautwald  or  Schleupner  as  they  in  turn 
withdrew.  It  would  appear  that  Jacob  so  modified  his  ground  that  Ax- 
leben  and  Schwenckfeld  were  justified  in  their  letter  of  January  1, 
1524  in  regarding  him  as  having  become  a  moderate,  with  strong  inclinations 
toward  some  reforms. 

X.  Ambrosius  Creusing  was  a  native  of  Eanth  near  Breslau,  if 
Ehrhardt's  source  can  be  trusted.  On  April  23,  1508  Ambrosius  Kreus- 
nigk  de  Wratislavia  appears  on  the  Register  of  the  University  of  Frank- 
furt a.  0.  He  was  promoted  to  the  baccalaureate  in  the  same  year  on 
September  29.  He  may  have  first  preached  in  the  manor  house  of  Hans 
von  Rechenberg.  Thence  he  went  to  Wohlau,  and  because  of  his 
advocacy  of  the  Gospel  he  was  summoned  by  the  Bishop  to  Neisse,  and 
cast  into  the  Timmertze;  he  was  transported  thence  by  night  to  the 
fortress  of  Ottmachau.  Wohlau  at  this  time  was  in  possession  of  the 
Thurzo  family  and  Stanislaus  Thurzo  was  the  Bishop  of  Olmtttz.  These 
circumstances  made  the  arrest  of  the  pastor  an  easy  matter.  Some 
effective  protests  led  to  his  release  but  with  the  injunction  not  to  preach 
Lutheranism.  His  later  history  as  a  Schwenckfelder  will  come  before  us. 
There  are  two  direct  allusions  to  him  in  the  Acta  Capituli  on  June  2, 
1522  and  January  26,  1524. 

XI.  The  works  of  Augustine  here  referred  to  must  be  those  of  the 
edition  of  1506  published  at  Basle  by  J.  Amerbach  or  their  reprint  at 
Paris  in  1515.  Schwenckfeld  had  abready  begun  his  studies  in  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo's  writings.  This  summation  of  the  thoughts  from 
the  epistle  to  Gassulanus  gives  us  an  idea  of  his  method  of  reading 
and  noting. 

XII.  The  city  Ologau  with  its  five  annual  fairs  was  on  the  highway 
of  trade  from  the  South  to  Poland.  Very  likely  these  books  were  on 
sale  at  the  fair  held  during  Pentecost,  a  few  days  before  our  letter. 
Breslau  itself  had  the  privilege  of  maintaining  warehouses  in  that  city. 

Xin.  If  the  Briccius  here  mentioned  was  the  future  Bttrgermeister  of 
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Frag,  Brikcins,  and  this  is  the  most  likely  solution,  then  we  have  a  yerj 
important  fact  brought  before  ns.  Of  their  previons  acquaintanceship  we 
know  nothing.  Brikcins  was  a  Utraquist,  but  was  of  the  Gahera  party 
who  favored  Luther.  He  had  not  been  a  regular  student  at  Wittenberg. 
Schwenckfeld,  after  his  own  visit  to  that  city  and  his  return  before  Luther 
had  come  back  from  the  Wartburg,  was  solicitous  about  the  actual  progress 
of  affairs,  and  Brikcins  had  gone  to  Wittenberg  to  investigate  and  to 
negotiate  with  the  promise  of  return  to  Ossig.  Schwenckfeld  had  also  a 
profound  interest  in  the  Utraquists  and  their  present  growing  division 
between  the  progressive  elements  and  the  conservatives.  The  phases  of 
the  Husite  history  were  now  everywhere  discussed.  Carl  Fs  own  letter 
to  Dr.  Martin  dwelt  on  the  injustice  of  Rome  to  his  illustrious  grand- 
father and  the  entire  family.  The  Chapter  desired  the  suppression  of  the 
books  of  Hus  which  were  now  coming  from  the  press.  These  various 
synchronous  flights  show  how  comprehensive  were  the  questions  which 
were  flocking  together  like  whirring  pigeons. 

XIV.  Hess  had  evidently  asked  Luther  about  the  change  of  ceremonies, 
and  especially  about  utraquism  to  which  Carl  I  seemed  inclined.  In  his 
reply,  March  16,  1522,  Luther  apologizes  for  his  brevity.  He  is  back 
from  the  Wartburg  in  spite  of  Pope  and  Csesar.  He  praises  Carl  I  for 
his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Gospel,  but  bids  Hess  to  see  to  it  that  faith 
und  love  constitute  Christianity,  not  communion  in  both  kinds.  Mere 
participation  does  not  make  a  Christian.  Thus  the  Reformer  sought  to 
check  the  further  advance  of  Carlstadt's,  Melanchthons's  and  Zwilling's 
innovations.  Naturally  Schwenckfeld  would  have  been  glad  to  have  heard 
this  letter  of  Luther.  He  was  also  unaware  of  what  Philip  had  written 
on  the  25th  of  March.  The  little  Grecian  had  accomodatingly  taken  the 
back  track  from  the  utraquism  which  he  had  just  so  ardently  espoused. 
Furor  est,  non  pietas,  nolle  infirmitate  aliomm  hac  parte  obsecundare. 
For  him  circumcision  was  now  nothing,  only  a  new  creature ;  and  certainly 
he  himself  was  such  after  those  winter  doings  of  1521. 

XY.  Schwenckfeld  speaks  about  his  condition  as  a  matter  concerning 
which  Arnold  would  give  a  copious  statement.  This  word  must  refer  to 
all  the  personalia  of  Schwenckfeld;  it  could  not  be  interpreted  as  belonging 
exclusively  to  his  health.  It  doubtless  embraced  every  feature  of  his 
life  and  work.- 

XYI.  In  1522,  of  the  four  annual  fairs  at  Breslau  the  first  came  in 
Midlent  after  Laetare,  March  30;  the  second  and  greatest  came  on  the 
festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Jnne  24;  it  was  this  which  Schwenckfeld 
suggested  as  a  time  for  their  coming  together,  cf.  Fibiger  pp.  39/40. 


F. 

In  order^to  any  honest  conception  of  Schwenokfeld  one  must  recognize 
in  him  the  dominance  of  the  law  of  love.  The  beginning  and  the  end 
of  this  letter  show  this  to  be  the  key. 

n.  Coltnre  carries  with  it  the  responsibility  of  radiation  and  diffasion. 
It  is  the  habit  of  mach  erndition  and  skill  to  lapse  into  a  fallow  stage 
wherein  the  fitcnlties  themselves  slowly  lose  vitality,  and  the  capacity  for 
famishing  contributions  to  the  general  welfare  fades  away.  There  is  not 
a  worse  form  of  egoism  than  the  reticence  which  under  the  persuasion 
of  modesty  declines  to  do  or  say  anything  for  the  common  good. 

in.  This  was  a  period  of  aroused  conscience.  The  individualism 
thus  awakenedxled  to  penetrative  moral  questionings,  for  numerous  were 
the  points  which  started  stark  out  of  sleep  and  asked  alarmedly  for  an 
immediate  answer.  The  trammels  of  the  old  system  lay  upon  the  soul 
like  a  nightmare;  to  batter  down  suddenly  what  was  held  as  solid  and 
final  was  no  easy  task.  To  reconstruct  the  psychology  and  the  ethics 
was  still  more  knotty.  The  quickened  moral  sensibilities  were  often  in 
straits  what  to  do.  Hence  the  part  which  the  conscience  plays  in  the 
Schwenckfeldian  system  must  be  affirmed  with  a  strong  accent. 

IV.  The  winning  of  souls  for  Christ  is  not  a  modern  phrase.    The 

old  English  word  lucrific  has  unfortunately  become  obsolete,  but  is  akin 

to  the  term  here  used,  and  the  Vulgate  employs  it  to  express  St.  PauFs 

idea  of  gain. 

y.  What  constitutes  a  call  to  divine  service?    There  are  two  factors, 

the  one  internal,  the  other  external;  this  latter  needs  no  further  mention. 
The  first  requires :  1)  an  intellectual  knowledge  and  a  vital  experience  of 
the  living  Word  and  his  utterances.  2]  The  gifts  of  teaching  and  evan- 
gelizing; these  must  have  the  widest  attainable  training  and  testing  by 
actual  trial.  3]  The  purest  motives  of  devotion  to  Christ  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  men.  4)  The  direct  inner  impulse  of  the  Spirit  which  gives  no 
rest  except  in  obedience  to  this  imperative. 

YI.  Schwenokfeld  believed  in  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
his  capacity  to  influence  the  human  will.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
requires  individualism  and  free  personal  choice.    It  is  in  opposition  to 
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traditional,  official,  hereditary  ideas  of  aerrice.  It  may  therefore  lead  to 
the  associate  and  established  form  of  the  ministry  or  to  separate,  indi- 
yidoal  work.  Both  must  be  acknowledged  as  divinely  anthorized;  the 
individnalistic  has  as  mnch  right  to  existence  as  the  associational ,  for  it 
is  the  basis  of  activity.  Ko  hnman  authority  has  any  power  to  check  it; 
it  must  be  allowed  to  work  itself  out  into  frnit,  and  therefore  mnst  not 
necessarily  be  constrained  to  take  orders.  How  often  has  it  proved  its 
superiority  in  result  over  the  organized  and  formulated!  EOstlin  thinks 
that  this  was  the  first  point  of  difference  from  Luther;  rather,  Luther  had 
variant  moods  which  his  disciples  gradually  precipitated  for  him. 

Vn.  He  professed  his  faith  in  the  oipmized  Church  but  at  the  same 
time  asserted  his  right  of  forming  a  brotherhood  for  private  and  public 
meeting.  For  a  vitalized  relationship  and  thorough  expansion  of  flie  Church 
mutuality  and  intercession  are  primary  forces. 

Yin.  The  functions  of  the  ministerial  office  here  adverted  to  are. 
1)  The  comforting  of  perplexed  consciences.  2)  The  gift  of  teaching. 
3)  The  gift  of  evangelization.  4)  The  conduct  of  social  life  into  suitable 
productive  channels.  6)  The  conscientious  declaration  of  the  simple  Gospel. 
6)  The  study  and  improvement  of  opportunity. 

IX.  Striking  is  the  use  of  the  word  pr^byter.  It  is  probably  due 
to  his  reading  of  the  pastoral  epistles  while  he  was  meditating  upon  his 
duty  as  to  tiJdng  orders.  How  far  the  term  is  removed  from  the  Cypri- 
anio  bishopric  and  from  the  mediaeval  priesthood  did  not  fail  to  startle 
him,  and  that  all  the  more  because  he  decided  to  remain  a  layman. 

X.  It  is  to  be  observed  too  that  Schwenckfeld  has  no  objection  to 
university  degrees,  even  for  the  clergy;  nor  does  he  oppose  theology  as  a 
provisional  expression  of  systemized  facts  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

XI.  He  was  intensely  concerned  about  his  own  deliverance  from 
secularization  and  the  enlargment  of  his  life  in  God;  his  confession  to 
Hess  shows  the  severity  of  the  struggle. 

Xn.  Hess'  picture  of  curialism  as  he  knew  it,  and  particularly  as 
reflected  in  the  diocese  of  Breslau  as  he  had  observed  it,  calls  forth  the 
growing  conclusion  in  the  mind  of  Schwenckfeld  that  the  kingdom  of 
antichrist  must  be  among  this  disordered  clerical  mass. 

Xm.  There  is  not  to  be  found  in  human  writings  a  more  beautiful 
depiction  of  friendship  than  Schwenckfeld's  commendation  of  Andreas 
Arnold. 

XIV.  He  accentuated  the  necessity  of  making  ample  provision  for 
the  support  of  the  ministry. 

XY.  To  comprehend  a  situation,  to  understand  its  causes,  to  forecast 
its  issues,  to  make  a  commensurate  preparation  for  carrying  out  its  detail 
to  the  epilogue  are  providential,  Christian  duties. 
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Letter  to  a  friend  who  is  on  the  point 

'  of  losing  his  faith 

March  31,  1523 


Corpus  Sehwraekftldlanonim 


A. 

THE  only  copy  of  this  letter  as  yet  known  to  exist  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  ^auptbibliot^el  ber  t^randefd^en  @ttftuugen  of  Halle  a/S.,  and  is 
Ko.  13  of  Ms.  B.  33.  The  entire  Ms.  is  described  by  Earl  Weiske  on 
p.  17  of  the  SRitteilungen  fiber  bte  ^anbfd^riftenfatnmtuttg  ber  ^auptbibliot^ef 
bcr  Of^andefc^en  ©tiftuugcn  ju  §aQe  a.  b.  ©.,  as  follows:  '^IQ.  ^anbfd^rift 
B.  33  ent^&It  ftopien  t)on  erbaulic^en  93riefen  unb  @enbf(^reiben  in  einem  einem 
getniffen  Daniel  ©ubennann  in  ©trapurg  ge^Srtgen  SSanbe.  S)ie  ©enbfc^eiben, 
Don  benen  mand^e  an  N.  N.  geric^tet  ftnb,  ftnb  C.  S.  unterjd^rieben,  einige  batiert 
toie  j.  85.  ber  fflnfte  (t)om  3.  September  1665);  bie  Unterfc^rift  be8  Dierten 
SJriefeS  gibt  ate  SBerfoffer  genouer  an  (Ea8por  ©d^tnendfelb,  Diener  aQer  fiieb* 
^aber  (£^rtfti.  S)er  ftcbente  JBrief,  tnelc^er  flberfd^rieben  ift:  SSom  Xanff  ber 
biltte  aSrief  C,  S.  1560  trfigt  bie  Unterf djrif t :  3ft  nit  getmdt  toorben.  1595 
t)on  feine  eigen  ^anbfc^rifft  abgefc^rieben."  It  is  of  thick  paper,  bonnd  in 
limp  inscribed  parchment,  and  measures  21'  by  16'  3".  It  numbers  90 
leaves,  written  on  both  sides.  The  outer  and  lower  edges  are  for  the 
most  part  uneven;  in  portions  of  the  volume,  and  especially  as  far  as 
p.  25^  as  well  as  at  the  end,  the  outer  margins  are  discolored,  and  the 
comers  show  some  abuse  and  impairment.  There  are  however,  many 
pages  of  great  clearness  and  beauty;  the  text  itself  is  everywhere  un- 
marred. 

I.  The  contents  are  in  six  variations  of  the  handwriting  of  the  Vicar  of 
the  Bruderhof  in  Strassburg,  Daniel  Sudermann,  an  ardent  and  educated 
believer  in  Schwenckfeld's  system  of  the  Christian  life.  He  gives  a  brief 
account  of  his  own  career  in  his  annotated  copy  of  M.,  now  in  the  Uni- 
versit&tsbibliothek  of  Halle  a/S.:  D.  S.  3ft  geboren  Anno  1550.  @r  ift 
Sat^olifc^,  aber  balb  Anno  1558  3n  ber  Salutnifc^en  @c^u(  gangen.  $lud^ 
)u  ber  fiut^erifc^en  prebig  mit  gangen,  S)en  Xeuffem  olid)  jugel^Srt.  3ft  Anno 
1694  jft  erfantnftl  ber  SBar^eit  lommen,  t)nb  ^at  A^  1624,  big  t)ffgefc^rieben 
feineg  otter8  74.  noc^  ftard,  frifc^,  t)nb  gefftnb,  ate  lang  ber  $ene  fein  d^riftQ 
tt)iL  -C.  bife  1628. 1629.  ®ottIob.  1630.  1631.  His  death  occurred  in  1631. 
Compare  with  this  the  fuller  sketches  by  A.  F.  H.  Schneider,  Qnx  Siteratur 
ber  ©d^toendfelbifd^en  Sieberbic^ter  bi8  S)oniet  ©ubemiann,  JBerlin  1857, 
pp.  9 — 20  with  the  {[nmerlungen ;  and  the  essay  in  the  Eerkhistorische 
Studien  by  Christian  Sepp,  Leiden  1886,  pp.  238-^277.    Cf.  ZUL.  s.  n. 
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The  incidents  of  his  remarkable  career  as  artist,  poet,  collector,  transcriber, 
propagandist,  author,  publisher,  unionist,  will  be  dwelt  upon  at  a  later 
period.  This  Ms.  is  one  of  many  such  collections  prepared  in  folio,  quarto, 
octavo  and  smaller  sizes  by  his  untiring  and  loyal  pen.  The  usual  signs 
of  his  facile  hand  appear  in  this  volume.  The  outside  of  the  cover  has 
a  crown  with  N?  underneath.  On  the  inside  2)aniel  ©uberman  ju  Qtxa^* 
burg  stands  at  the  top.    On  the  left  margin  one  reads: 

Tltva  freunb,  l^aft  3^efum  S^riftum  lieb: 

'@o  luerb  an  biefent  bud^  tein  bleb. 
How  he  would  caution  a  non-believer  he  omits  to  say.    On  a  number  of 
pages  he  has  made  slight  pen-sketches  of  a  rose  with  or  without  halo 
or  ring;  index  fingers  in  all  the  delicacy  of  copperplate  also  occur.    The 
varieties  of  script,  all  of  them  being  cursive,  are  as  follows: 

1 .  pp.  1 — 44^  an  elegant,  official  form,  left-oblique,  with  slight  changes 
of  size. 

2.  pp.  44^ — 46  official,  less  graceful,  right-obliquer 

3.  pp.  47 — 49^  reversion  to  1. 

4.  pp.  50—63^  a  more  compact  and  hurried,  private  form,  right-oblique. 

5.  pp.  64 — 67^  it  is  again  official,  but  very  delicate  and  compressed; 
the  inclination  is  left- oblique.  The  pencil  rulings  for  the  margins  and 
the  lines  remain.  One  finds  in  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  this  section 
particularly  the  indications  of  an  artistic  hand.  The  writing  has  all  the 
appearance  of  print. 

6.  pp.  68  (66) — 74^  a  small  private  style  with  signs  of  hurry ;  for  this 
and  other  reasons  probably,  the  transcriber  confesses  that  the  copy  must 
be  corrected. 

7.  pp.  75—81  a  large,  heavy  private  form,  right-oblique;  the  copy 
from  which  this  transcription  was  made  was  done  so  badly  that  both 
needed  revision.  This  treatise  has  a  separate  numbering  (1 — 7)  as  well  as 
the  continuous  one.  The  remark  appended  by  Sudermann  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  preceding  tract  is  again  in  his  most  delicate  official  form. 

8.  pp.  82—84^  he  returns  to  5;  the  guiding  lines  however  are  erased, 
although  the  first  page  indicates  that  they  were  drawn.  This  is  the  ex- 
quisite script  of  our  present  letter. 

9.  pp.  85 — 88^  the  form  of  2  reappears,  but  not  always  with  strict 
observance  of  the  right-oblique. 

10.  pp.  89 — 90^  there  is  a  return  to  8,  but  not  with  exactly  the 
same  grace;  slight  evidences  of  the  pencil  lines  are  here  observable. 

In  all  cases  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  copyist  does  not  carefully 
keep  within  the  limits  of  the  right-hand  line.  Marginalia  occur  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  finer  scripts;  there 
are  also  dots  arranged  in  lozenge  angles  and  a  capital  N  with  or  without 
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the  halo  or  ring  above,  as  well  as  the  index  finger  to  indicate  what  seemed  to 
the  copyist  to  be  important  passages.  The  calligraphy  presents  no  diffi- 
culty; the  very  few  Tironian  signs  and  the  abbreviations  resolve  themselves. 
Sudermann  wrote  these  letters  and  pieces  directly  from  autographs 
or  from  the  copies  made  by  Schwenckfeld's  amanuenses;  it  is  these  latter 
which  occasioned  him  the  most  trouble,  and  he  has  indicated  the  desir- 
ability of  further  correction;  this,  however,  never  came  to  pass. 

II.   Table  of  Contents. 

1.  Iroft  ctncS  tjctwftnbtcn  bcfummcrten  getoiffenS  pp.  1—7. 

G:  S:  s.  a. 

2.  ®in  ©cnbbricjf  gcfd^ricBen  an,  92.  9?.  pp.  8 — 11*. 

C.  S.  s.  a. 

3.  @in  ©enbbricff  an  9??  9??  gcfd^rieben.  pp.  12— 21^ 

C.  S.  8.  a. 

4.  gin  ©enbbriejf  gefd^ricbcn  an,  9?:  9?:  pp.  22—26. 

C.  S.  s.  a. 

5.  aft^Iegfing  bcr  Qtoti^m  giguren  pp.  27—30*. 

S)ic  crft  /  ®cncft«.    19.  ^cof : 
S)ic  anber  /  2.  ©amM.    11.  Sap. 
To  this  is  appended  the  typology  of  Noah,  s.  a. 

6.  (Kn  «nttt)ort  C:  S:  «fiff  ©left  ©c^fribS  ©c^rciben.  1555.   pp.  31—46. 

7.  @in  ©enbbricff  t)om  $crm  C:  S:    gcfd^riebcn  on  grato 

©^biOa  eperin  56  afiggpftrg.  pp.  47-49*. 

C:  S:  1555. 

Marg.:     3ft  im  grogen  ^ii^  3U  finben. 
At  end:  2)atitm  ben  3.  ©eptemb:  1555. 

8.  ®in  e^riftKci^er  ©cnbbrieff,  an  9??  9??  gefd^rieben.  pp.  50—63*. 

C.  S.  s.  a. 

9.  SBom  Xauff,  bcr  3.  brieff.    C:  S.  1560,  pp.  64—65*. 

Marg. :   3m  grogen  93&d^  iftS  nod^  i  maQ.  iit  ben  anbem. 
At  end:  Datum  ^re^tagS.  C.S.  3ft  nit  gctrActt  inorben. 

1595. 
Don  feim  eigen  ^anbfd^rifft,  abgefd^rieben. 

10.  6in  anber  brieff.  pp.  66—67*. 

At  end:  S)atAm  im  SRonat  $om&ng.   1560.  3ar. 

C:S: 

11.  (Kn  e^riftlic^er  fenbbrieff.  pp.  68—74*. 

G:  S:  s.  a. 

At  end:  m&|  Sorrigiert  fein. 
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12.  Sin  e^nfttt(^  ©enbbrieff.  pp.  75—81. 

At  end:  ift  gar  Dbel  abgefc^rieben  gekDefen,  iiifi§  Sot' 
rigiert  fern,  nfir  bie  )o5rt.  9Bei(  tion  ber  be» 
faittnfiB  ber  loa^en  tmb  falfd^en  jltrc^,  ^ie« 
iior  Qtha^t  xoitt,  tod^t  ber  oU  92*  ©d^illbtg 
gemac^t:  @o  l^alte  ic^  bofita:,  er  l^abe  oitd^ 
biefen  brieff  geftelt:  bod^  magS  )do(  4)-  <^  ®* 
corrigtert  l^aben,  toit  ban  fte  \)il  be^eutanberm 
getoeft  feiit. 

13.  gope§  em8  ©l^riftUd^cn  trSftlid^en  fd^reibenS,  fo  ein  rec^t 
gfitl^erfeigcr  ©^riftgta6Mgcr,  aim  beWminerten  SKenfc^en, 
ber  Don  toegen  ber  3^^^f)><^^t  ^^  gla&bend  Dnnb  toiber* 
tocrtiger  lel^r,  in  feim  getoiffen,  glaiben,  Keb,  looping, 
t)nb  enttid^en  t)ertra)oen  jfi  ®ott,  ettoaS  Srrig  Dnb  ^er* 

ftretoet  geweft  ift,  gcfd^riebcn  l^att:  pp.  82— 84^ 

C:S: 
At  end:  S)atum  am  Ie|ten  tag  SDlartij.  "Unno^onnni 

JfDXXm.    C:S: 
This  is  followed  by  the  postscript 

14.  etlic^e  ftirflen  aiig  C:  S:  brieffe  gegogen.  pp.  85-87^ 

Marg.:  SSirt  im  abfd^retben  gefe^tt  nnb  unred^t  ge' 
fd^rieben  fein.  This  applies  to  a  correction 
of  the  text.  s.  a. 

15.  grag  ftid  Dff  bie  ©oncorbi.  pp.  88-88^ 

s.  a. 

16.  Sol^an  SKart^:  an  Sroto  g:  95.  greibcrg.  pp.  89— 90^ 

At  end:  S)at6m  am  ©ontag  Sftbifotc.  «?  1579. 
J.  H.      9n  %xatD  ^elicita.  Don  ^reibnrg. 

III.  The  distinct  watermarks  are  threefold :  The  imperial  coat  of  arms. 
The  crown  with  five  rays,  fonr  of  them  terminating  in  a  sphere;  the 
middle  one  elongated  with  a  diminished  sphere  and  sormonnted  by  a  bi- 
furcated flame.    The  fool  with  cap. 

The  leading  word  is  kept  throughout  the  most  of  the  collection. 

The  ink  is  a  deep  black  which  has  suffered  no  fading  and  seems 
indelible. 

The  parchment  cover  is  a  leaf  from  a  Ms.  of  Century  Xni.  It  is 
a  fragment  from  Jerome's  letter:  ad  Avitum  quid  cavendum  in  Ubris  TtsQi 
iQX^'  Ii^  the  Basle  edition  of  his  epistolae,  1526,  the  text  begins  at 
fol.  68  B.  1.  7:  rogatus  ut  traderet  to  ut  majestas  ac  . .  At  this  point  the 
folio  was  cut  off.    The  resumption  is  at  the  top  of  the  inside  page;  et 
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rursum  maiorem  fiUi^  fol.  68^  G.  I.  8  to  et  farsitan  ex  hiSy  G.  I.  20,  where 
the  next  line  is  cut  in  two.  The  back  lid  begins  at  fol.  68^:  et  cdiud 
corpus  smceri  [synceri],  D.  1. 7  to  diabohim  num  incapa . .,  where  the  BciBSors 
have  again  terminated  the  text 

The  outside  page  seems  to  be  an  exhortation  of  some  lector  at  the 
GoIIationes,  for  the  end  reads  in  capitals:  ler  ad  AVITUM  Ubi  ea  que 
in  Ubris  periarchon  Origenis  ad  uersus  fidem  catholicam  sunt  comprehendit; 
so  that  this  must  have  been  an  appendix  to  the  letter  itself.  The  larger 
capitals  N  T  G  below  are  cut  in  half.  As  Vicar  of  the  Bruderhof,  Snder- 
mann  may  have  used  for  occasional  covers  to  his  own  Mss.  such  fragments 
of  the  old  library  as  were  discarded.  The  yolome  is  sewed  above  and 
below  with  many  close  stitches,  about  two  centimeters  in  length. 

This  particular  GoUection  came  into  the  possession  of  A.  Pfaff,  who 
has  inscribed  his  name  at  the  foot  of  page  1,  with  the  date  1680.  The 
next  trace  of  ownership  is  given  by  Weiske's  statement  p.  16  of  the  Wtxt* 
teilungen  in  which  he  says  that  an  elderly  candidate  of  Medicine,  Schmidt, 
presented  it  among  other  Mss.  to  the  library  of  the  t^rondEc'Stiftungen. 

IV.  The  letter  we  are  now  to  consider,  is  No.  13  of  the  series.  It  is 
in  the  official  left-oblique  script,  beautiftQly  symmetrical  and  compact.  It 
consists  of  6  pages,  from  82—84^,  and  has  three  distinct  parts:  a]  a  super- 
scription longer  than  usual,  amounting  to  a  title ;  b)  the  letter  itself;  c]  a 
supplement  of  Johannic  passages  to  substantiate  the  teaching  of  the  missive. 

Part  one.  The  caption  may  indicate  that  this  letter  was  subsequently  used 
as  a  tractate  for  distribution  among  the  waveriug  minds  of  that  period,  whose 
feeling  of  certitude  was  shaken,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  checkered 
aspects  of  the  Reformation.  Such  a  use  will  account  for  its  preservation, 
in  spite  of  its  early  date  and  non-printing,  and  for  the  fact  that  it  found 
its  way  to  Southeast  Germany,  as  in  general  but  few  of  Schwenckfeld's 
Silesian  letters  did;  for  apparently  he  did  not  concern  himself  about  the 
safe-keeping  of  those  earlier  personal  documents.  The  description  of  the 
purpose  of  the  work  given  in  the  inscription  is  slightly  broader  than  in  the 
body  of  the  missive;  for  the  first  adds  the  occasion  of  defection,  ascribing 
it  to  the  disunion  engendered  by  dissensions  concerning  the  faith  and  by 
the  contradictory  teachings  then  current,  whereas  in  the  second  the  cause 
is  not  mentioned,  but  simply  the  fact  of  error  and  distraction,  which  had 
brought  the  former  believer  into  such  a  far  estrangement  Schwenckfeld 
himself  may  have  explained  the  occasion  of  the  lapse  to  the  copyists. 

The  heading  is  extraordinary  because  of  the  use  of  the  word  So)>e9, 
and  because  of  the  unusual  length.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
entire  series  of  captions  in  this  collection. 

a)  It  follows  therefore,  that  Sudermann  did  not  compose  it;  for  this 
particular  letter  is  no  more  a  copy  than  is  auy  one  of  the  others;  he 
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would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  diBtmgoish  this  one  document  in  this 
unique  way,  seeing  that  the  entire  collection,  save  one  letter,  is  made  up 
of  the  products  of  Schwenckfeld's  pen.  Sudermann  simply  wrote  what  he 
found  in  the  papers  before  him. 

b)  Did  Schwenokfeld  himself  then  prepare  this  inscription?  In  that 
case  he  would  be  only  the  editor  of  a  letter  which  some  fellow-believer 
had  written;  its  merits  however  were  so  considerable  that  he  felt  con- 
strained to  give  it  wider  currency.  If  this  were  so,  the  superscription 
would  be  his  own  statement  of  the  design  and  contents  of  the  mis- 
sive, etn  red^t  g&tl^ergtger  S^riftglaiibiger  would  be  an  anonymous  author. 
There  are  several  considerations  which  make  this  theory  impossible; 
a)  Schwenckfeld  never  puts  his  name  to  any  document  which  another  had 
composed,  without  definitely  mentioning  the  author,  or  making  a  state- 
ment or  using  a  title  which  easily  identifies  him;  fi)  the  initials  of  his 
name  are  not  only  at  the  close  of  the  epistle,  but  directly  after  the 
caption.  Sudermann  held  that  this  description  applied  to  Schwenckfeld  and 
recorded  that  opinion  by  adding  the  initials.  The  subscription  answers 
for  itself;  y)  further  and  chiefly,  the  personal  tone  of  the  exposition  and 
the  apprecation  are  indeed  such  as  any  two  friends  might  address  to  one 
another,  but  for  an  editor  to  put  his  name  in  the  place  of  the  author,  as 
if  those  were  his  own  sentiments,  would  at  least  be  singular,  if  not  pre- 
sumptuous. Moreover,  as  will  appear,  there  are  in  this  letter  certain  ideas 
which  are  inherent  in  Schwenckfeld's  type  of  thought.  No  one  is  likely  to 
have  been  so  well  schooled  in  these,  at  so  early  a  date,  before  there  had 
been  any  extensive  development  of  their  detail. 

c]  There  remains  therefore  what  is  the  altogether  most  probable  alterna- 
tive. Either  some  amanuensis  or  intimate  of  Schwenckfeld  made  a  copy,  before 
the  original  was  sent  on  its  errand,  or  the  one  addressed  himself  issued  it, 
after  he  had  experienced  its  recovering  benefit.  In  either  case  the  super- 
scription was  then  added,  so  as  to  leave  author  and  recipient  unknown. 
Copies  were  sent  on  kindred  missions,  after  the  original  had  proved  its 
healing  ministry.  Such  a  transcript  was  made  somewhere  in  South  or 
Southwest  Germany,  as  the  dialectic  peculiarities  which  we  find  in  this 
transcription  indicate.  A  certain  exemplar  of  this  kind  found  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  von  Freyberg  family,  and  was  given  over  by  them  to 
Daniel  Friedrich,  who  in  turn  transmitted  it  to  the  custody  of  Daniel  Suder- 
mann. At  a  date  later  than  the  year  of  our  missive  Schwenckfeld  wrote  a 
consolatory  letter  to  Valentin  Ickelshamer,  one  of  the  earliest  German 
philologians,  during  his  serious  illness.  On  his  recovery,  in  deep  gratitude, 
the  recipient  published  that  letter,  at  his  own  charges,  in  1537.  That  in- 
cident may,  in  some  measure,  illustrate  the  circulation  of  the  one  now 
under  review. 
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Part  two  is  the  letter  itself,  which  observes  the  usual  divisions: 
a)  Invocation  combined  with  salutation  and  proffer  of  service,  b)  Exposition 
and  Disposition,  which  coigoinedly  stand  for  the  discussion  of  the  subjects 
involved,  c)  The  Apprecation  or  concluding  prayers  and  wishes,  d)  The 
date,  here  without  place,    e)  The  signature. 

Part  three.  A  long  line  divides  this  from  part  two.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  postscript  and  consists  of  confirmatory  texts  from  St.  John's 
first  Epistle.  These  may  have  been  subjoined  in  the  first  copy,  or  afterwards, 
when  the  letter  had  obtained  a  wider  circle  of  readers.  Changes  in  the 
Silesian  dialect  of  the  original  were  probably  made,  for  the  same  reason. 
Sudermann  is  not  likely  to  have  done  this,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  he  was  a  faithful  transcriber  whose  ambition  it  was  to  produce  the 
documents  as  he  found  them. 

V.  But  to  whom  was  it  addressed?  Here  we  are  utterly  at  sea.  There 
are  certain  fairly  definite  probabilities  however  which  may  be  ventured 
upon: 

a)  He  did  not  belong  to  the  clerical  order,  as  then  constituted;  firom 
the  caption  and  th&  nature  of  the  appeal,  he  was  more  likely  a  layman, 
as  was  his  correspondent  himself. 

b)  He  was  a  man  of  a  certain  eminence  and  influence,  so  that  his 
defection  caused  remark  and  anxiety  among  the  friends  of  the  current 
spiritual  innovation. 

c)  He  had  been  noted  for  his  deep  interest  in  the  Gospel  and  his 
steadfast  pursuit  of  the  Christian  life  for  many  years. 

d)  The  two  were  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  as  to  warrant  such  an 
intensive  spiritual  letter,  for  Schwenckfeld  calls  him  a  particularly  beloved 
friend. 

e)  The  two  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another.  Schwenck- 
feld knew  nothing  of  the  catastrophe  until  the  tidings  were  brought  to 
him  through  some  mutual  acquaintance.  Such  an  ignorance  would  have 
been  impossible,  if  the  sufferer  had  been  within  the  range  of  Schwenck- 
fold's  frequent  and  wide  joumeyings.  Moreover,  a  shipwreck  of  faith,  as 
disastrous  as  this,  does  not  happen  in  a  moment.  Had  the  friend  lived 
anywhere  within  ordinary  reach,  surely  his  consoler  would  have  heard 
of  the  declension,  before  it  had  reached  such  a  sad  extremity.  Vicinage 
would  surely  have  brought  the  physician  to  the  door,  at  the  first  signs 
of  the  malady.  Add  to  this,  the  prominence  which  the  man's  long- 
standing faith  and  his  activity  in  religious  affairs  had  naturally  given 
him.  Any  retirement  from  the  field,  would  have  elicited  Schwenckfeld's 
concern  immediately.  We  have  already  seen,  with  what  anxiety  he 
instantly  rebuked  Hess  for  his  irresolution.  And  again,  if  they  were  not 
far  removed  from  one  another,  they  were  surely  coOperant.    No  man  in 
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Schwenckfeld's  neighborhood  could  escape  that  wide-awake  solicitude; 
how  much  less  one  who  was  so  dear  and  so  influential  for  the  right. 
A  fellow -workman's  withdrawal,  standing  too  in  such  close  heart-relar 
tionship,  could  not  have  escaped  that  watchful  and  decisive  eye.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  in  the  busy  period  of  Holy  Week,  when  such  im- 
portant matters  were  taking  place  under  his  responsibility  and  super- 
vision, that  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  indite  this  wise  letter  to  his 
troubled  friend  and  give  the  assurance  of  his  spiritual  presence,  sympathy 
and  intercession. 

f)  It  is  entirely  certain  that  this  to  us  unknown  reformer  had  a 
religious  experience  of  longer  standing  than  that  of  his  correspondent. 
And  this  makes  it  not  improbable  that  he  also  counted  more  summers. 
A  tone  of  gentle  deference  pervades  the  communication,  such  as  would 
be  due  to  a  man  of  riper  years  and  knowledge  of  divine  things,  as  well 
as  extended  service  in  the  cause  once  so  absorbingly  pursued. 

g)  The  religious  state  is  described  in  the  caption  as  one  of  a  degree 
of  errancy  and  consequent  distraction  in  conscience,  faith,  love,  hope,  and 
that  these  were  bringing  him  to  the  verge  of  loss  of  trust  in  Gk)d.  The 
letter  itself  characterizes  it  more  simply,  as  an  errancy  in  faith,  involving 
distraction.  The  causes  are  given  in  the  heading  alone;  they  are  the 
dissensions  in  the  faith  and  the  contradictory  teachings  everywhere  in 
vogue. 

Beyond  such  statements,  nothing  positive  can  be  afiSrmed  as  to  the 
personality  of  the  receiver.  Desirable  as  it  would  be  to  have  some 
nearer  knowledge  of  an  individual  who  had  developed  so  early  and  in- 
cisive a  concern  in  a  simple  New  Testament  Christianity,  it  would  be 
idle  to  make  guesses,  especially  since  so  little  of  the  inner  life  of  even 
the  most  conspicuous  Silesians  of  that  day  has  been  preserved. 

YI.  The  letter  was  probably  written  from  Ossig,  or  possibly  from  Lieg- 
nitz,  when  Schwenckfeld  was  busy  with  drafting  important  works  through 
the  whole  of  Lent  and  Passion  tide.  He,  at  any  rate,  was  so  occupied 
as  not  to  be  able  to  undertake  any  long  journey  from  home.  The  date  is 
March  31,  1523,  a  period  from  whose  fertilities  so  little  has  been  con- 
served. 

YII.  As  to  the  time  of  copying  Sndermann  gives  no  statement  as  he 
occasionally  does  in  other  transcripts;  but  the  entire  volume  was  certainly 
prepared  after  his  investiture  as  Vicar  of  the  Bruderhof  in  Strassburg 
April  27,  1594,  because  he  gives  his  residence  on  the  inside  cover  as  in 
that  city.  In  that  No.  7  was  transcribed  in  1595,  our  copy  may  have 
been  written  about  1596.  There  are  no  marginal  notes  in  our  letter;  an 
index  finger  occurs  on  p.  84  on  the  left  hand  side  at  the  foot  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  supplement. 
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VIII.  Of  the  quotations  from  Scripture  only  a  few  are  complete;  in 
others,  words  are  selected  from  the  context  and  joined  with  a  fuller  citation; 
the  most  of  them  are  fragmentary.  A  somewhat  paraphrastic  use  of  the 
thought  is  also  to  be  observed;  for  this  becomes  a  favorite  custom  with 
him.  In  the  present  state  of  the  text  one  finds  Luther's  version  of  the  N. 
T.,  and  the  Zurich  Bible  were  the  only  translations  used.  The  rest  of 
the  passages  seem  to  be  original  renderings  and  adaptations  by  Schwenck- 
fold  himself. 

IX.  Mention  of  the  missive,  so  far  as  known,  is  made  nowhere.  Had  it 
been  printed,  Schwenckfeld  would  scarcely  have  omitted  it  from  his  Catalogue. 
It  does  not  appear  in  the  folios  of  1566 — 1570.  Possibly  it  was  reserved 
for  the  other  intended  volume;  if  not,  then  it  could  scarcely  have  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  von  Freyberg  family,  until  after  1570  ^ 


1  It  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  the  fact  that  Wolfgang  Capito  who  became  a  friend 
of  Schwenckfeld  a  few  years  later  than  the  date  of  our  letter,  had  issued  in  1519 
the  following  translation  made  by  him.  AD  RE  Verendissimvm  Aiq  fl  iUttsirisavmwn 
pHneipem^  D,  ||  Albertum  Arehiepiscopum  ||  Mogyntinu^  CardinaU  dbc,  ||  epla  V.  FahrUij 
CapiUmis,  \\  PARAE  J|.^  Prior  Divi  Jo.  \\  Ckrysostomi  ad  Theodorum  la/  ||  paum,  V,  Fa- 
briiio  Capito/  ||  ne  inUrprete  cu  praefatione^  ||  ad  eundem  D,  Albertu  Af\\ckiep  Mogul,  Card, 

At  the  end:  BasUeae  tertio  nonas  Nouembris.  Atmo,  M.  D,  XIX.  (Printed  by 
Froben.) 

There  is  however  not  the  slightest  connection  between  the  contents  of  the  two 
works. 


B. 

/^ope^  eind  Sl^riftHd^en  trdftlid^en  fd^reiBenS,  |  fo  em  red^t  ^  gAt^er^iger  Shrift 
w  gMbiger,  aim  Be  |  tutnmerten  Wttti\^tn,  ber  Don  totQtn  ber  3^^9fP<^It 
be»  glaiibend  t)nnb  toibemertigcr  te^r,  in  feim  ge|tt)iffen,  glaiibcn,  tieb,  ^off- 
niing  t)nb  entUd^cn  Dcrtratocw  |  gft  ®ott,  ttttoai  Srrig  t)nb  jcrftretoct  geioeft 

6  ift,  I  gefd^rieben  f)att:  (£:©:» 

2)ie  gnab  Dnb  93Qrm^er|igteit  dotted  bed  ^imlifd^en  |  93atterS  tf)omm 
Dber  eiid^,  Dnb  bleib  @n)iglid^  be^  eild^  |  S3mb  Seffi  Sl^rifti  feined  geliebten 
@o]^n8  iDiQen,  Dnnb  |  bdrd^  i^n,  baS  bitt  Dnnb  toim^d)  id^  eid^,  mit  erbietung  | 
nteiner  luiQigen  bienfi  juuor,  befonber  lieber  $err  \)nd  \  frefinb.    dta^  bent 

10  id^  berid^t^  )Die  i^r  etttoad  Srrig  |  3m  glauben,  Dnb  gleid^  gerftretoet  feibt, 
@o  f)ah  id^  I  nit  iDdQen  t)nberlaffen  eilc|  j&fd^reiben,  Dnb  inttb\tm  \  93nb  bie< 
loeil  id^  nit  be^  eild^  fein  laf^n,  boc|  im  geift  |  Dnb  mit  meinem  @ebett,  (Stotx 
\}ox  ®ott  bem  |  SQmed^tigen  nid^t  toil  Dergeffen,  bin  aud^  ganger  |  l^offniing, 
mil  eiid^  @ott  ber  $err,  Dor  Dil  Sal^ren  |  ein  fonbere  liebe  jur  loarl^eit  bed 

16  Sftangelii*  DnferS  |  §erren  Sefu  Sl^rifti,  Dnb  einen  Suffer  nad^  feinem  |  SEBort* 
(82]  Dnb  SrlantniiB  Ji^fragen  ^att  geben,  aud^  bie  |  feinen  jAIieben,  ®r  toerbe  aud^ 
bad  (Snb  g&t  madden,  |  Dnb  eud^  f9Id^ed  alfd  ber  barml^er^ige  ®ott  gnebig* 
lid^cw  laffen  genieffen.    ?tmen. 

@o  foQet  i^r  eud^  nilr  an  ben  ^erren  Sl^riftum,  Dnnb  |  fein  SSort,  bad 

20  nit  fel^Ien  tan  fatten,  feine  t^etore  erjlofilng  Dnnb  gnebige  n^olt^at  mit  glauben 
Dnb  ganger  |  l^offnilng  bebenden,  mb  Dertrbften,  bad  eiid^  fein  bitterd  |  (eiben 
olfd  einem  armen  notturfftige/i  fiinber,  mit  feinem  |  Derbienft  jutl^eil  fe^  toor» 
ben,  fo  fflnbt  i^r  im  glauben  |  nit  3rr  toerben.  S^r  toiffet  aud^  bad  ber  ^tvt 
S^l^riftt^  I  nit  Dmb  ber  gered^ten,  fonber  Dmb  ber  fiinber  n)i(Ien  |  fommen  ift^, 

1.  9.  tmd,  or  it  might  be  t^nnd.        1. 12.  bin  id^d  after  taf^n  omitted?        1. 13.  ic^  after 
SCnmec^ttgen  omitted?  1. 17.  al\i  had  a  third  9  which  has  been  partially  erased. 

1.  21.  tUdf  omitted  before  Dertrdften.       1.  23.  il^r  written  above  the  line. 


1  Variations  of  this  phrase  are  freqnent  M.  t.  p.;  L.  t.  p.;  L.  364 A.  373 A.  of.  also 
Karlstadt,  Lather,  et  al.  *  In  the  greater  nnmber  of  cases  Sndermann  places  these 
initials  after  the  superscription  as  well  as  at  the  clo^o.  ^  so.  toorben,  the  omission 
of  which  is  quite  customary.  *  Denotes  the  four  Gospels  together  with  that  which 
St  Paul  received  by  revelation.  ^  Means  Chrises  own  utterance  as  being  spirit 

and  life. 

a.  Mk.  2". 
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t)nb  fein  bl&t  fur  Dnfere  filnb,  3a  fiir  ber  |  gan^en  SQelt  fiinb  milttglid^  am 
(Sxt&ii  ^att  Dergoffen,  |  fold^ed  (affet  eloem  troft  fein^. 

Si  bcm  foDct  i^r  baS  Keto  Seftament*  t)ttb  fonberlid^  |  ben  ^affion*  offt 
fur  eiid^  nel^nten,  Dub  aQen  tag  etoer  |  ®ebett  mtt  feiifflen'  en^reS  ^er^eu 
fpred^en  Dub  itbmdtn  |  bautit  il^r  bad  le'^beu  (S^rtfti  Dub  feiueS  SBortS  tool  |  5 
eriuuert  luerbet,  Dub  efid^  fetu  guiigt^uu  biird^  feiueu  |  bittern  tobt,  tool  Dub 
feft  Snbilbet,  3a  atle  etoxt  filnb  |  Dff  fern  Sreii^  leget,  fo  n^iirbe  e&d^  tt)o( 
iDerben,  ben  |  ber  $err  Sl^rtft&iS  tft  giitig  Dub  barml^er^ig,  er  ift  |  na^e  aQen 
bcnen  bte  i^u  uiit  emft  aurilffeu^  ®r  ift  ber  |  eiuige  SZott^elffer  in  aKen  an*  (82^) 
fed^hingm  trubfal  Duub  |  fingften,  bariimb  fo  befleiffet  eud^,  baS  i^r  aQeiu  lo 
burd^  I  fein  SQort,  be^  il^m  Dergebiing  ber  fiiubeu  f&d^et,  |  baS  il^r  efld^  il^me 
gau$  befel^et,  efid^  in  fein  guab  Dub  |  barm]^er|igleit  ergebet,  utit  ^eri^Iid^er 
jAiierfid^t,  Sr  |  totcb  tH^  Don  il^m  uiutmer  gefd^eibeu  laffeu  tuerben,  |  Snn 
fdld^em  foQet  i^r  offt  eiic^  ihm^  ben  $errer»  S^riftum  |  3emmer  (ieber  ge* 
loinuen,  baun  toer  i^h  lieb  l^att,  Dub  |  fid^  Qdti  jil  i^m  Derfid^t,  ben  Ian  er  15 


1.  6.  baiS  mifltake  for  bed?  le^ben  for  leQbend  might  pass.       1.  7.  toilrbe  mistake  for 
mfirbt? 


^  No  edition  is  here  aUaded  to,  nor  need  it  necessarily  be  the  German.  It  may  be 
well  to  recall  the  fact  that  on  Sept.  21,  1622  the  first  ed.  of  Lather's  N.  T.,  was  pn- 
blished;  already  in  December  of  the  same  year  the  second  edition  appeared.  >  This 
may  refer  to  the  N.  T.  sections  of  the  Gospels  portraying  the  snflferings  of  Christ, 
bnt  it  does  not  exclnde  the  small  devotional  books  which  gave  the  passages  and 
explained  them  more  or  less;  appropriate  coUects  and  prayers  followed.  Manifold 
editions  existed  at  this  time.    Schwenckfeld  himself  pnbUshed  one  entitled 

2)eubtf(^  D  $afflonaI  bn^ferd  ^erren  Sfefu  ||  (l^rifli.  D  ^^  ff^inen  tr6flli||(^en  ®e» 
betldn  |  t>vb  figuren.  B  0.  S. 

At  end:  (Kebrudt  §&  9himberg  burc^  ftfinegunb  SBac^tertn. 

1548. 
There  are  evidences  to  show  a  much  earlier  circnlation  of  this  work  as  Ms.  and  as 
book.  We  mnst  not  lose  sight  of  Schwenckfeld's  aim  to  provide  good  devotional 
literature  as  one  of  the  ways  to  aid  in  a  reformation  of  the  Christian  life.  These 
books  always  breathed  a  catholic  spirit.  NatnraUy  the  Passion  was  a  freqnent  homi- 
letioal  theme.  Cf.  Thomas  &  Kempis:  opp.  ed.  Pohl:  Vol.  Ill  p.  174  sqq.;  Vol.  V  p.  678qq. 
Cf  etlic^  W^i  veben  bon  bet  xtd^ttn  betrac^tung  bed.Ie^bend  (^l^rifti.  Aivsqq.  in  ttin 
iiftlid^et  I  gutter  ||  nottuenbiger  ©ermon  |  t>on  {lerben  ||  tuie  fic^  ber  menfc^  baraS  {d^iden  || 
foU  ntit  etUc^en  Sc^IilBreben  bom  Ifle^ben  (E^rifli  |  ^uggangen  Son  ||  S)octor  8teffan  (£aflen« 
baur  9[ttgufHner  orbend  in  {einer  j  gefindnug  umb  gotten?  ||  toorted  toiHenn  |  au  SRillborff  ||  1623 
cf.  Craatwald*s  bon  SBerettung  pm  {lerben.  It  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  ^iirer'd 
®roge  ^ffion  as  the  most  elevating  of  the  illustrations  of  that  date.  '  An  integral 
part  of  energized,  dynamic  prayer;  cf.  ZUL.  s.  n.  A  series  of  words  are  here  given 
to  express  the  methods  of  private  devotion,  vid.  F.  ^  For  the  use  of  spiritual 
exercises  vid.  F. 


a.  Matt.  26»i  Mk.  14 M-  1  Jo.  2K        b.  Pi.  1468, 0, 18. 
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nit  (affen,  iDte  |  Sr  a&d^  3m  SuangeKo  fagt*,  Qlaiibt  mx\  ban  bent  qiai*  \ 
bigm  feinb  aOe  bing  ntdglid^^ 

@o  foQet  il^r  eild^  befleiffen  gtiglaiiben,  baS  bet  $err  |  3efii8  Sl^riftiiS  bet 
©o^n  ®ottc8,  ffiwer  crISfcr,  Sttjcr  |  ctniger  fcltgntad^er  unb  ffiwer  $ctr  t)nb 

5  ®ott  fe9^  I  tote  ban  fetn  SSort  (afttl^er  anjeigt,  )ner  tal^n  e&d^  |  ben  fd^aben, 
mn  SJ^riftud  ntit  efid^  ift^. 

Tltf)x  foQet  t^r  glaAben,  n)ie  i^r  ban  ol^ne  QtoA^tl  tpt,  |  bag  S^r  burd^ 
ben  bittern  Sobt  (Sl^rifti  Dom  Sn)igen  |  tobt  fe^bt  eriebigt,  Dnb  baS  Sr  eitd^ 
am  ftammen  |  bed  Sreu^ed,  bad  @n)ig  leben  l^at  emorben,  Sllfo  |  bad  ^x  mit 

10  bem  J^erren  S^rifto,  Dnb  mit  ®ott  feincm  |  l^imlifd^en  SSatter  in  feinem  Sleid^  * 

(83)  toerbet  Swiglid^  |  too^nen,  [6{^i  laft  etoer  troft,  »nb  einige  ^offnung  fcin,  ] 

93nnb  nad^  bem  toix  arme  fiinber  Dnd  felbd  3e  teineS  |  totQi  ISnbten^  ^elffen, 

toit  aid)  bet  $err  31I  feinen  |  Siingem  fagt,  bad  n)ir  ol^n  i^n  nid^td  t)erm5gen^ 

\o  I  ^at  (Sr  t)nd  aOe  gan$  tr5ftlid^  jA  i^m  gelaben,  ba  |  ®r  fprid^t,  tonOft  f)tx 

16  gii  mir,  alle  bie  i^r  befd^werbt  I  Dnb  mil^fetig  fcinb,  Sd^  toil  eiid^  erqftidfen, 
aRatl^:  11'.  I  ©bld^ed  foDet  i^r  offt  bebenden,  mb  fiinft  nirgenb  |  ©ttjer  feelen 
l^eil  Dnb  feligleit,  ban  be^  S^rifto  fud^en,  |  iRid^t  be^  eiifferlid^en  bingen,  fon« 
bet  mit  bem  ^rop^eten  |  Store  aiigen  t)nb  ^er^  er^eben'  ii  bem,  ber  ba 
toonet  I  3m  ^immel^  t)nb  i^n,  in  aller  anfed^tiing,  mit  fefiff^en  |  anriffen,  Dnb 

20  bitten  er  toSDe  eiid^  gnebigtid^ew  ^elffcn,  |  t)nb  toen  etoer  gegilte  ftunb*  lommet, 
einen  feligen  |  abfc^ieb  Derleil^cn.  811  etor  t)crtratoen  fefet  aftffd  I  teiben  Sefil 
S^rifti,  t)nb  l^offet,  bad  fein  bitter  tob  |  ©tor  ffitoigd  teben  fein  toerbt,  bann  toer 
in  il^n  gtafibt  j  fot  nit  3jifd^anben\  fonber  in  alien  nSten  getroft  toerben,  | 
SBer  fid^  afid^  mit  feinem  Uiit  im  glaiiben  befprenget,  |  bad  giir  t)ergebung 

26  ber  filnbew  ift  t)ergoffen,  fol  ber|feI6en  t)erjei]^ung  ertangen,  t)nb  in  feim  ge» 
toiffen  gejl^eilet  t)nb  gereiniget  toerben'. 

1.  1.  *  In  the  forepart  of  the  Ms.  collection  the  star  is  more  carefully  drawn,  as  on 
pp.  17,  33,  33b,  39i>.  Sndermann  uses  it  to  indicate  a)  a  passage  in  the  margin,  b)  an- 
other reading  or  a  correction,  c)  or  a  noteworthy  passage ,  which  is  the  use  here  and 
on  p.  63  L  19.  He  employs  it  some  eight  times  in  the  entire  work.  1. 11.  We  should 
expect  etDcm  cf.  p.  61  1.  2;  the  omission  of  n  is  due  either  to  the  disregard  of  ter- 
minations so  frequent  in  this  letter  or  to  not  observing  the  abbreviation  by  the  copyist. 
1. 16.  {unfl,  in  Schwenckfeld's  autograph  to  Buff  he  uses  {uft  (mhd.);  nirgenb:  there  is 
a  flourish  to  the  b  which  usually  represents  en,  but  may  stand  for  ei^;  certainly  nirgenbed 
is  met  with.       1.  20.  er  tudlle^  Schwenckfeld  himself  writes  er  tuelle. 


>  The  Kingdom  is  more  than  the  Church.  Not  that  he  belittles  the  significance  of 
either  the  body  of  Christ  or  the  visible  fraternity  of  believers.  >  !5nbten  =  fdnnen. 
3  The  spiritual  and  liturgical  Sursum  Corda.  ^  your  appointed  hour;  lit  your  hour 
set  (by  God)  as  goal.  This  transitive  use  of  the  verb  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  original  meaning  of  zil  (meta)  and  often  met  with  in  mhd. 


a.  Mk.  5».         b.  Mk.  9».         0.  Jo.  20«.  d.  Rom.  881;  MatL  28«.  e.  Jo.  156  [V]. 

f.  Matt,  lis  Tar.        g.  Lam.  3«i.        h.  Rom.  9»i  10 li.        1.  Heb.  10 «. 
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2)ar]im6  gelieBter  $err,  \o  feibt  getroft  Dnb  ftardEmiitig  |  mit  (S^rifio  Dnferm 
$crrcn,  ®r  3ft  bcr  trclo  $irbt%  bcr  |  btc  Srrenbc  fd^afflin  ffi^rct,  fie  Bcfricbct,  (83*») 
Dnb  in  fetnen  fd^afflftaQ  brengt  ^  6ef(etffet  eiid^  aild^,  \>a^  S^r  gem  SImiiffen  | 
gebet,  (£&d^  in  ben  loerden  ber  Itebe  ihtt,  3eberman  |  barml^er^igfeit  Be< 
loeifet,  t)nb  aQ  ttox  antigen  Sl^rifto  |  Dnferm  ^errn  ^etnttragen%  fo  n)erbet  5 
i^r  erfal^ren,  b3  |  Sr  eiid^  nit   Derlaffen  xoxxt\    (SS  ift  Dnfer  Sl^riftlid^er  | 
gla&6  nit  fd^load^,  nod^  Strig,  Dnb  in  bent  I&r^en  |  ©enten^  beS  ^erren 
S^rifti  Begri^en,  SSer  an  ntid^  |  glaubt,  ber  ^att  ba8  @n)ig  (eben%  Vbtv 
bie  Senigen  j  madden  bie  leiit^  3rr,   bie  fid^   Dont  9legierenben  Q.f)xisto^  | 
ber  ba8  l^afipt  feiner  'gcmeinb*  ift,  aiiff  anbere  eftfifcrfid^e  bing  abfil^ren,  lO 
Dnb  barin  lel^ren  Dertraioen  [  ba  bod^  toeber  troft,  l^ilff,  nod^  l^eil  ift  gu* 
finben.   •  ^' 

JBnfer  §err  3efil8  S^riftftS  ber  ©r^l^irbt,  mb  Sifd^off  |  Dnferer  ©eclen  * 
la\i  SAd^  i^nt  gan^  befol^en  fein.  Smen.  |  S)atiim  am  letften  tag  SJlartiji. 
anno  Domini  MDXKUI.  \  S:  @:         15 

3n  @umma'  3n  ber  erften  Spiftel  3o^<^nnid  am  3^e^ten,  |  ftel^t  t)uter 
anberm  alfo  gefc^rieben:  SReine  linblin,  foIc^iS  |  fc^reibe  ic^  euc^,  aiiff  bad  ^f)x 
nic^t  funbiget,  Dnb  ob  te  manbt  |  gefunbet,  fo  l^aben  tvir  einen  fiirfprec^er  be^ 
®ott,  Sefum  I  El^rift,  ben  gerc(^tcn,  Dnb  *berfclb  ift  bie  t^erfilnung  |  fur 
Dnfer  fanb\    -dP-  20 

§abt  nid^t  fieb  bie  SBelt,  nod^  toaS  3nn  ber  SBelt  ift,  |  banw  fo  ie  manbt  (84) 
bie  SQelt  lieb  l^at,  3n  bem  ift  nid^t  |  bie  liebe  bed  93atterS :  ban  aOeS  n^aiS 
3n  ber  SBelt  |  ift  (Sttemlid^  bie  tooKift  be8  fleifd^e«,  t)nb  liift  ber  |  «6gen, 
Dnb  ^od^miit  bed  (ebend)  3ft  nid^t  Dom  Scatter,  |  fonber  Don  ber  SSelt,  Dnb 
bie  aSelt  Derge^et  mit  i^rer  |  I&ft:  SBer  aber  ben  SBiUen  @otte8  t^&t,  ber  25 
bleibt  I  3n  lEtoigleit  K  2)aS  ailed  ift  l^od^  jubebenden,  |  Dnb  nit  giiHerad^ten. 
S)er  S(Qmed^tig  fd^aff  in  aQem  |  feinen  toiVita  mit  barm^er^igleit.    %mtn. 

1. 3.  in  feinen  fc^ffflall,  it  looks  as  if  Sadermann  had  first  written  feinem  and  then  im- 
perfectly altered  the  m  into  n.  1. 5.  all  ttox  antigen  may  be  singular,  or  «  aHe  etore 
antigen.  1.  6.  b§  common  abbreviation  for  bad.  1. 9.  fic^  mistake  for  fiel^  =  fie. 
1. 17.  ic^  written  above  the  line. 


^  A  favorite  term  as  descriptive  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  glorified  Lord  of 
the  Sacrament  >  ixxXfiaia.  3  Probably  not  in  the  original  letter,  bnt  added 

later  by  Schwenckfeld  himself. 


1.  Jo.  10 11, 14.  b.  Lk.  154-«.  c.  Pi.  55 «.  d.  Jofh.  1 6.  e.  Jo.  336,  Zurich, 

f.  Eph.  5»,  Zurich.  g.  1  Pet.  2»  cf.  5*  Zttrich.  h.  1  Jo.  2i-«.  i.  1  Jo.  2  »&-i7. 


c. 

A  copy  of  a  Christian  letter  of  Consolation.  A  very  good -hearted  be- 
liever in  Christ  wrote  it  to  a  person  laboring  under  spiritual  grief.  He 
had  become  somewhat  errant  and  distracted  in  conscience,  faith,  love,  hope, 
and  was  in  ultimate  danger  of  losing  confidence  in  God.  This  pitiful  con- 
dition was  due  to  the  current  dissensions  in  the  faith  and  to  the  contra- 
dictory nature  of  the  teachings  which  were  advanced. 

May  the  grace  and  compassion  of  God  oar  Heavenly  Father  draw 
nigh  to  you  and  abide  with  you  eternally,  for  the  sake  and  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Jesus  Christ  his  beloved  Son.  This  is  my  prayer  and 
desire  for  you;   let  me  also  proflFer  to  you  beforehand  my  ready  service. 

My  dear  Sir  and  friend,  whom  I  hold  in  such  particular  affection: 

No  sooner  had  I  been  informed  that  you  were  somewhat  astray  in 
your  faith,  and  that  at  the  same  time  you  were  distracted  by  reason  of 
such  a  spiritual  ailment  and  its  pauses,  than  I  resolved  to  write  to  you 
at  once  without  fail,  possibly  I  might  afford  you  some  solacing  relief.  It 
is  a  regret  to  me  that  I  cannot  come  to  see  you  and  be  in  bodily  com- 
panionship with  you;  but  you  know  that  I  am  present  with  you  in  my 
spirit  and  will  not  forget  you  in  my  prayer  before  almighty  God.  Many 
years  ago  God  the  Lord  granted  you  a  marked  degree  and  quality  of 
love  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  to  bestow  upon  you  a  striking  zeal  of  inquiry  into  his  Word  and 
knowledge.  You  will  also  let  me  mention  that  he  endowed  you  with  a 
ministering  love  for  his  people.  Do  these  signify  nothing  to  his  responsive 
nature,  and  are  they  forgotten  by  him  who  bestowed  them?  Hence  I  am 
quite  of  the  hope  that  he  will  make  the  end  good  for  you,  and  that  so 
merciful  a  God  will  graciously  permit  you  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  such 
endowment  and  service.    Amen. 

Therefore  cleave  solely  to  the  Lord  Christ  and  his  Word,  which  cannot 
fail.  Consider  deliberately,  with  faith  and  entire  hopefulness,  his  precioas 
redemption  and  gracious  beneficence.  Feed  yourself  with  the  conviction 
that  his  bitter  suffering,  as  well  as  his  merits,  have  become  your  positive 
possession  as  a  poor,  needy  sinner.  With  such  a  strong  sense  of  personal 
relationship,  you  cannot  go  far  astray  in  your  faith.  Moreover,  you  know 
very  well  that  the  Lord  Christ  has  come,  not  to  save  the  righteous,  but 
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sinners,  and  that  his  blood  was  benignantly  shed  on  the  cross  for  our  sins 
and  indeed  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Let  these  facts  be  yonr  con- 
solation. 

Farther:  yon  should  frequently  read  the  New  Testament  and  partic- 
ularly the  parts  that  set  forth  his  Passion.  Tes,  every  day  you  should 
utter  your  prayer  and  meditate  upon  it,  not  perfunctorily,  but  with  the 
deepest  aspiration  of  your  heart,  so  that  you  may  be  fully  reminded  of 
the  sufiFerings  of  Christ  and  of  his  Word.  By  this  medium  then,  you  will 
form  within  you  an,  unfading  and  abiding  picture  of  the  satisfaction  he  has 
wrought  by  his  bitter  death.  Indeed  you  must  regard  your  sins  as  laid 
upon  his  cross;  then  the  blessed  conviction,  that  it  is  well  with  you,  will 
come  into  your  consciousness;  for  the  Lord  Christ  is  kind  and  merciful;  he 
is  near  to  all  who  call  upon  him  with  earnestness.  He  is  the  sole  helper 
in  need,  when  we  are  involyed  in  temptation,  sorrow  and  anguish.  There- 
fore giye  assiduous  heed  to  seek  forgiyeness  of  sins  from  him  solely  through 
his  Word;  to  commend  yourself  to  him  without  reserve;  to  surrender  your- 
self to  his  grace  and  compassion,  with  the  hearty  assurance  that  he  will 
never  let  you  be  separated  from  him.  In  all  such  positive  truths  you  must 
exercise  yourself  often,  and  thus  gain  an  increase  of  love  for  him.  For  he 
who  loves  Christ,  and  seeks  his  own  well-being  exclusively  in  the  Saviour, 
cannot  be  forsaken  by  him,  as  he  himself  affirms  in  the  Gospel:  only  believe, 
for  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth. 

Yon  must  sedulously  labor  to  know  and  feel  and  trust  that  the  Lord 
JesQS  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  your  Redeemer,  your  only  Saviour,  and 
your  Lord  and  God,  as  his  Word  clearly  manifests  him  to  be.  Who  then 
can  injure  you,  if  he  be  with  you? 

Moreover,  you  should  credit  and  appropriate,  as  you  doubtless  do,  the 
realities:  that  you  are  delivered  from  eternal  death  through  the  agony  of 
Christ;  and  that  on  the  tree  of  his  cross  he  has  won  everlasting  life  for 
you ;  and  consequently  that  you  shall  live  forever  with  the  Lord  Christ  and 
with  God,  his  Heavenly  Father,  in  his  Kingdom.  Let  such  consummate 
truth  be  your  trust  and  sole  hope. 

And  because  we  poor  sinners  have  fully  learned  that  we  can  in  no 
way  help  ourselves,  as  indeed  our  Lord  says  to  his  disciples,  that  without 
him  we  can  do  nothing,  he  therefore  gives  us  all  this  comforting  invitation: 
Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you 
rest  Matt.  XL  Upon  such  assurances  you  must  repeatedly  reflect.  Nor 
should  you  seek  your  soul's  remedy  and  happiness  anywhere  else  than  in 
Christ.  01  do  not  resort  to  external  things,  but  raise  your  eyes  and  heart 
with  the  prophet  to  him  who  lives  in  yonder  heaven,  and  in  every  temp- 
tation call  upon  him  with  strong  sighings,  and  beseech  him  graciously  to 
help  you;  and  when  your  destined  hour  comes,  to  grant  you  a  blessed 
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departore.  Pot  jonr  entire  trust  in  the  safferings  of  Jesu  Christ,  and 
hope  that  his  bitter  death  may  be  yosr  eternal  life;  for  he  who  belieyes 
on  him,  shall  not  be  pot  to  shame,  bnt  shall  be  solaced  in  ereiy  extremity. 
Whosoever  is  sprinkled  in  faith  with  that  blood,  which  was  shed  for  the 
remission  of  oar  sins,  shall  attain  pardon,  and  shall  be  healed  and  purified 
in  his  conscience. 

Therefore,  my  beloved  friend,  be  comforted;  be  also  very  eonrageons 
with  Christ  onr  Lord.  He  is  the  faithfU  Shepherd,  who  leads  the  wandering 
sheep  back;  he  pacifies  them  and  brings  them  to  his  fold. 

Stndy  also  to  love  the  bestowment  of  alms.  Exercise  yourself  in  the 
works  of  love.  Show  eyery  man  compassion.  And  carry  all  yonr  burdens 
to  Christ  oar  Lord.  Then  yoa  will  experientially  know  the  tmth,  that  he 
will  not  forsake  yon.  Oar  Christian  faith  is  not  weak;  it  is  not  misleading; 
and  it  is  embraced  in  the  brief  sentence  of  onr  Lord  Christ :  Whosoever 
belieyeth  in  me,  hath  eternal  life.  Bnt  there  are  blameworthy  leaders  who 
cause  the  people  to  err  by  turning  them  away  from  the  reigning  Christ, 
who  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  toward  other  and  external  things;  and 
also  teach  them  to  trust  therein,  where  surely  no  comfort,  help  or  salvation 
can  be  found. 

May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Chief  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our 
souls,  have  you  wholly  in  his  keeping. 

Dated  ibis  last  day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1523. 

C.  S. 

In  brief:  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  the  second  chapter,  you  will  find 
among  others,  these  verses  written:  My  little  children,  these  things  write 
I  unto  you  that  ye  may  not  sin.  And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  ad- 
vocate, the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous:  and  he  is  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins. 

Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any 
man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is 
in  the  world,  the  l^st  of  the  flesh  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the  vain- 
glory of  Ufe,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.  And  the  world 
passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof:  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God 
abideth  forever. 

The  thoughts  expressed  in  these  words  must  have  our  highest  con- 
sideration and  are  not  to  be  contemptaously  ignored.  May  the  Almighty 
work  out  his  own  will  with  compassion  in  every  possible  sphere.    Amen. 


D. 

THE  prevailing  langaage  of  this  docnment  is  the  Gemeindentsch  of  the 
period,  yet,  naturally,  tinged  with  the  dialectic  peculiarities  of  the  writer 
cf.  id^  . . .  la^n  p.  60^2;  62  &;  brengt  p.  63  ^  How  much  of  these  dialectic 
pecnliarities  has  been  effaced  by  the  copyist,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
That  there  has  been  meddling  with  the  original  seems  plain  from  seemingly 
oberdeutsch  characteristics  appearing  in  a  document  preeminently  mittel- 
deutsch.  Forms  like  aim  for  rim,  gefunbet  for  gefilnbiget,  ^eimtragen  for  l^eim' 
traget,  to'AUt  for  lueQe  would  seem  to  be  clear  indications  of  od.  interference. 
So  too,  may  be  the  frequent  occurrence  of  nit  for  nid^t.  For  though  the 
form  is  both  od.  and  md.,  and  a  favorite  with  Luther,  yet  it  is  not  observ- 
able in  the  early  writings  of  Schwenckfeld  (autograph  letter  to  Ruff,  print 
of  1523  s=s  Doo  YI).  Though  the  character  of  the  document's  language  be 
neuhochdeutsch,  yet  the  separation  from  the  standard  of  the  mhd.  period 
is  not  complete;  that  standard  is  still  observable  in  a  goodly  number  of 
words.  According  to  mhd.  phonetics  and  spelling,  we  find  the  umlaut  of 
a  expressed  by  e  in  luibertoertiger  »  mhd.  widerw^rtiger,  gnebige  =  mhd. 
gn^dige,  gnebigltci^en  =  mhd.  gnMicllchen,  ber  SlIImecf|ttg  =  mhd.  allmShtic, 
nemlid^  =  mhd.  nemellche.  On  a  par  with  that  is  the  spelling  eu§erKcf|e. 
According  to  mhd.  phonetics  and  spelling  we  further  find  t)il,  ge^ifte,  att' 
Itgen,    tuoI[t^at]. 

While  the  modem  principle  of  spelling  to  indicate  the  shortness  of  a 
vowel  by  doubling  the  following  consonant  is  carried  so  far  as  to  spell 
anruffcn,  ^ilff,  ^etffen,  ^att,  ttatterS,  gcbctt,  bifd^off,  offt,  notturfftigcn,  yet  we 
meet  with  er  luil  =  mhd. 

Notably  modem  is  the  use  of  ^  to  indicate  lengthening  of  the  vowel 
preceding,  notable  all  the  more  in  words  whose  vowel  ought  to  be  short 
according  to  the  mhd.  standard.  Consequently  we  have  fo^ni^  for  mhd. 
sunes. 

i^me      for  mhd.  ime 

i^r  »      »     ir 

i^m  »       »     im,  ime 

luo^nen  »  »  wonen;  (but  there  is  also  an  iso- 
lated n)onet); 
5* 
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ne^men  for  mhd.  nSmen 

abffl^ren  »      »     abevlleren 

taf)n         »       »     kan  has  already  been  adverted  to. 

To  indicate  the  organic  length  of  vowel  already  long  in  mhd.  f)  is 
met  with  in 

lel^r  for  mhd.  ISre 

tcl^ren       >  »      Ifiren 

fc^tcn       »  >      velen 

ftc^t         »  »      stgt 

tjcrgel^t     »  »      vergfit. 

Here  belong  the  cases  where  the  length-indicating  f)  precedes  the 
vowel  or  follows  after  the  consonant  next  to  the  vowel,  as  in 

tDOItl^at  for  mhd.  wolt&t 

t^un  (in  gnugt^un)  for  mhd.  tfin  (taon). 

Even  with  diphthongs  this  misplaced  f)  is  found,  c£  jutl^eil,  laut^,  leutl^. 

The  aspirated  pronunciation  of  I  may  be  indicated  by  the  spelling 
I^omntt. 

Different  from  the  spurious  use  of  i)  as  denoter  of  vowel-length,  is 
the  genuine  f)  in  t^erlei^en,  na^e  and  befel^et  (Befol^en),  where  it  is  organic 
and  answers  to  mhd.  h  =  d^  (verllhen,  n&he,  bevelhet,  bevolhen).  This 
spelling  is  all  the  more  noteworthy,  because  in  another  instance  intervocalic 
mhd.  h  appears  represented  by  d^  as  in  t)erficl|t  for  mhd.  versiht. 

The  mhd.  standard  of  phonetics  and  spelling  is  observable  in  t)tnb 
=  mhd.  vmbe. 

Dnbcrtaffcn  for  mhd.  vnderl&zen  ^ 
tjcrfunung     »       »     versllenunge 
funft  »      »     sunst. 

Note  almuffen  as  shortening  of  mhd.  (md.)  almfisen.  Mark  the  inter- 
change of  thoroughly  modem  auff  with  the  older  t7ff  where  the  law  of 
diphthongisation  is  broken  into,  and  long  u,  instead  of  becoming  an,  turned 
to  short  u. 

On  a  par  with  this  is  the  shortening  of  mhd.  !  to  i  in 

inbilben  for  mhd.  tnbilden 
fd^fifflin    »       >     schaefelin 
finblin      >       »     kindelin. 

But  to  go  farther  into  details  of  this  kind  would  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  introduction;  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  reader  what  philolog- 
ical interest  attaches  to  this  document. 


Of  course,  the  second  part  of  the  word  deviates  from  the  mhd.  standard  in  so  far 
as  the  long  vowel  d  has  been  shortened. 
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II.  The  Punctuation: 
(,)  or  (/)  to  indicate 

a)  relative  sentence. 

b)  phrases  complete  in  themselves. 

c)  appositional  sentence. 

d)  breathing  phrases;  copnlatives  are  therefore  disregarded. 
(:)  indicates 

a)  abbreviations. 

b)  end  of  caption  dividing  it  from  the  treatise  proper,  in  order  to 
keep  ap  the  fact  of  connection  between  the  two. 

(.)  at  end  of  sentence  only. 
(•^•)  originally  for  etc., 

a)  at  end  of  the  treatise. 

b)  at  end  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  postscript. 

III.  For  us  Schwenckfeld  begins  to  build  his  German  style  in  this  letter. 
Its  characteristics  put  forth  their  first  blossoms.  —  Here  are  a  perspicuity 
which  is  clearness  itself;  a  notable  command  of  appropriate  vocabulary; 
a  logical  development  of  his  subject  according  to  a  well  defined  plan. 
There  is  also  a  method  of  collocating  parts  of  speech  in  groups  of  three ; 
also  a  way  of  building  his  periods  in  groups  of  three  climactic  sentences; 
to  both  of  these  sometimes  a  fourth  term  is  added.  This  rhetorical  pe- 
culiarity is  not  so  conspicuous  here  as  it  is  in  the  coming  years.  Nor 
can  we  fail  to  mark  a  certain  glow,  so  that  one  feels  the  person  behind 
the  letter;  the  prevailing  note  here  is  one  of  a  tender  but  wise  sympathy. 

lY.  Sudermann  presents  some  difficulties  with  his  capital  letters.  H,  E, 
V,  Z  and  some  forms  of  D  show  so  little  variation  that  he  apparently 
used  them  indifferently  as  capital  or  small  letter;  hence  the  transcript  of 
them  may  not  always  be  uniform.  In  the  main  the  smaller  letters  are 
in  Latin  script  The  umlaut  over  single  vowels  acts  as  a  modifier  in  &, 
i,  ii.  In  tSi,  i>  and  ^  it  apparently  is  only  diacritical;  an  is  pointed  ait 
and  a&;  eu  is  pointed  eu  and  e&;  t)  is  pointed  6  and  6;  all  these  seem  to 
be  diacritical  only. 

t    Syllabation  at  the  end  of  the  line  follows  the  usual  four  rules  exactly 
and  is  indicated  by  «  as  hyphen. 


E. 

AS  to  hiBtorical  data,  the  docnment  itself  furnishes  but  few  details.  I.  It 
.  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  written  on  Tnesday  of  Holy  Week,  March  31. 
This  was  the  second  day  after  Palm  Sunday.  The  Church  was  on  its 
way  to  the  crucifixion  and  thence  to  the  resurrection  whose  celebration 
fell  on  April  5.  This  period  of  revived  interest  in  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord  makes  itself  felt  in  the  entire  letter.  Just  when  the  whole  Church 
is  reaching  out  to  the  fundamental  fact  of  its  life,  this  wanderer  from  the 
fold  feels  himself  farthest  removed  from  that  Saviour,  to  whom  and  to 
whose  Gospel  he  had  been  so  sincerely  and  worthily  attached.  Schwenck- 
feld  uses  this  soul-subduing  occasion  to  remind  his  friend  covertly  of  that 
better  time  which  now  seemed  so  dim  and  distant,  and  to  bring  up  not 
only  the  themes  of  these  hallowed  days,  but  to  persuade  him  to  the  study 
and  rebuilding  of  the  history  and  its  significance.  In  that  endeavor  we 
have  also  a  striking  picture  of  Schwenckfeld's  own  lines  of  reflection 
and  prayer  during  these  commemorative  hours.  What  he  enjoined  upon 
his  friend,  he  himself  was  doing.  By  the  cross  whereunto  he  wanted  his 
companion  to  retrace  his  errant  steps,  the  young  correspondent  himself 
was  lingering;  his  own  spirit  was  resting  at  the  fountain  opened  for 
purification  and  for  quickening,  that  he  might  acquire  vigor  to  pursue 
the  reformation  work  with  increased  fervor.  Here  he  sought  courage  to 
restore  the  simple  ways  and  principles  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  He, 
too,  unquestionably  was  meditating  upon  the  cleansing  of  the  Church,  and 
was  wishing  for  its  direct,  unhindered  nearness  to  Christ  its  head;  he 
desired  to  help  in  its  deliverance  from  the  useless  schemes  of  mediation 
and  hosts  of  intercessors  and  assist  in  securing  its  freedom  from  the 
alliance  and  identification  with  the  world,  which  had  so  obscured  its 
mission  and  diminished  its  spiritual  energy. 

n.  Schwenckfeld,  as  has  been  said  before,  was  most  probably  at  Ossig 
when  he  penned  these  lines.  While  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
on  his  own  estate  and  did  much  of  his  work  there,  he  was  frequently 
at  Liegnitz,  where  he  would  necessarily  be  during  these  stirring  days; 
occasionally  also  at  Brieg,  Haynau,  Ltlben,  Wohlau  and  near  lying 
towns.  In  fact,  we  know  from  his  own  statements  that  he  went  on 
journeys  for  religious  or  political  purposes  quite  constantly.  But  just  now 
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in  this  Lenten  Beason  and  during  Easter  tide  be  was  immersed  to  an 
nnnsnal  degree  in  critical  afifairs  nearer  home,  since  he  could  not  go  to 
see  his  friend,  even  in  this  extremity.  If  we  consider  the  anther's  tre- 
mendous activity  with  his  pen,  and  the  number  of  addresses  which  he 
made,  the  well  filled  calendar  of  his  appointments,  proofs  of  which  we 
have  already  encountered  in  1521,  we  can  readily  believe  that  he  was 
weighted  with  correspondence  and  with  engagements  local  and  general, 
to  a  degree  such  as  prevented  his  undertaking  a  more  distant  mission. 
We  must  conceive  of  him  therefore,  as  profoundly  engrossed  in  this  spring 
of  1523;  some  of  the  formulated  results  of  this  activity  we  shall  meet 
with  a  bit  later.  The  question  of  communion  in  both  kinds,  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  liturgy,  the  wider  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  call  and 
settlement  of  several  evangelical  ministers,  the  appointment  of  a  Lector  on 
the  old  fonndafion  in  the  cathedral,  were  some  of  the  movements  that  were 
now  being  carried  forward  in  Liegnitz  and  its  neighborhood.  The  chapter 
of  the  Dom  in  that  capital  was  largely  moved  to  opposition,  not  only  on 
account  of  proprietary  rights,  but  through  sympathy  vnth  the  chapter  in 
Breslau.  The  latter  was  making  a  determined  struggle  against  the  converted 
Franciscans  of  St.  Jacobs,  who  in  turn  were  ridiculing  the  old  system ; 
and  were  especially  free  in  their  onslaughts  upon  the  Domherren,  who 
resisted  the  moderate  and  accommodational  policy  of  Bishop  Jacob  von 
Salza.  In  this  very  month  they  were  moving  King  Louis  and  the  King 
of  Poland,  Sigismund,  to  more  aggressive  steps  against  the  incursions  of 
Lutheranism.  To  add  to  their  alarm,  Lybisch  of  Breslau  was  publishing 
book  after  book  of  Dr.  Martin,  without  rebuke.  Moreover  the  negotiations 
with  John  Hess,  who  was  now  at  Nttmberg,  had  begun.  On  this  very 
day,  during  the  absence  of  the  Bishop  at  the  court  of  the  King,  the 
chapter  called  the  prior  and  preacher  of  the  Augustinians  at  St.  Dorothea 
to  account  for  having  inveighed  against  the  prelates  and  clergy  in  public 
discourses.  Schwenckfeld's  hands  were  therefore  over  full;  but  he  had 
the  complete  sympathy  of  Friedrich  n,  who,  however,  could  not  give  much 
practical  cooperation  because  he  was  just  then  immersed  in  settling  the 
struggles  of  Schweidnitz  to  retain  its  liberties  of  coinage.  According  to  some 
testimony,  the  Herzog  partook  of  the  Supper  in  both  kinds  probably  Maundy 
Thursday,  Dies  Viridium^  two  days  after  this  letter  was  written  K 

ni.  Schwenckfeld  speaks  of  his  friend's  connection  with  the  evangelical 
movement  as  of  pretty  long  standing.  The  many  years  cannot  be  whittled 
down  into  a  matter  of  five  or  six  or  seven.  Even  seven  would  bring  us 
back  only  to  1516.  Therefore  this  convert  must  have  been  influenced  by 
something  else  than  the  sunlight  which  radiated  from  Wittenberg.    Espe- 


^  The  weight  of  evidence^  however,  eeems  to  favor  the  same  period  of  the  next  year. 
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cially  when  yon  consider  that  his  character  is  described  as  one  of  rare 
devotion  and  zeal.  We  mnst  presume  that  his  constancy  in  forwarding 
the  evangelical  faith  had  yielded  him  a  well  recognized  reputation  and 
authority  among  his  fellows.  No  one  can  acquire  a  Ioyc  for  the  Grospel 
and  be  making  a  practical  study  of  the  Word  and  be  gaining  an  ex- 
periential knowledge  of  it  and  be  showing  such  a  fruitful  ministration  to 
his  neighbors,  without  a  fairly  lengthened  self-discipline.  It  would  seem 
right,  therefore,  to  attribute  his  awakening  to  some  light  that  had  dawned 
before  Luther  really  had  made  himself  felt.  The  most  likely  source  would 
be  that  which  came  from  the  brethren  of  Bohemia,  otherwise  indiscrimi- 
natingly  called  Ficcards,  whose  simple  doctrine  and  worship  were  not 
without  propaganda  in  all  the  adjacent  countries,  especially,  for  a  while 
at  least,  in  the  dominions  of  Earl  I  of  MUnsterburg  and  Friedrich  IT  of 
Liegnitz.  They  were  not  without  an  impress  upon  Schwenckfeld  him- 
self, as  we  shall  see  later  on.  It  was  Lucas  of  Prague  who  mih  pen 
and  speech  reorganized  the  congregations  and  spread  abroad  their  doctrines 
and  church  order  and  remodeled  the  social  relation  of  the  communities. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  intellectual  vigor  and  eloquent  address,  as  well 
as  marked  executive  ability.  It  may  have  been  under  his  revival  preach- 
ing or  by  his  books  that  the  friend  was  first  awakened,  anywhere  between 
1507  and  1512.  A  side  light  is  thrown  on  the  tenets  of  the  Unitas  by  the 
complaint  of  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  prelates  which  they  lodged  against 
a  Dominican  who  had  turned  Lutheran  and  preached  in  Tetzschen.  He 
was  condemned  as  being  heretical  in  fourty  articles.  A  satirical  criticism 
was  published  at  Wittenberg  ^^  wherein  five  of  these  were  criticised  as 
being  Pyckardish.  The  careers  of  Andreas  von  Dobczyn  called  Galka, 
Jacob  Zelcze  aus  Stereberg  >,  and  the  Herzog  Bolko '  von  Oppeln  **a  friend 
of  truth  and  wisdom",  afford  distinct  parallels  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  century. 

IV.  This  letter  also  throws  some  light  upon  the  hurrying  currents  of 
the  reformatory  impulses  that  swept  hither  and  thither,  as  the  modem 
period  broke  its  way  through  and  partially  submerged  the  mediaeval 
traditions.  These  irresistible  and  sudden  tides  caused  a  perilous  change 
to  come  over  the  hitherto  ardent  disciple.  Not  improbably  the  great 
number  of  independent  leaders  who  now  sprung  up  and  the  tumultuous 


^  ^(ag  an  fflnigflid^e  SRaieftat  ^gem  tm  SBel^em  toiV  ainen  Sutl^erifc^en  mun^l^  ))rebiger 
orbed  liber  t^ier^ig  artidel  Don  fta  geprebiget  |  ju  Xe^fd^ett  iit  S3e^emer  lab.  dfm  dfar  1522. 
m.  aRat^cig  ©lo(^ingcr.  gum  lefcr.  ©^ripUd^cr  Icfcr.  flfi  ©cren  ben  too  ^arig  |  ©oin  tonb 
S6uen  |  \>a»  \t)  nit  aUat^n  tongelerte  lefltc  |  t)nb  grobc  gefeHen  |  erifit  toerben.  ipobe  id;  laffen 
bruden  toier^ig  orticfel  |  ilbcr  toeld^e  bie  »)foffen  |  ©e^emer  lanbd  |  geurtailbt  l^oben  |  mb  »ie 
b^c  affen  |  toon  benen  toon  ?ortg  gelcrt  |  tot^t  l>n  am  enbe  aine«  ^etlic^en  artidel  Icfcn  toirp. 
SBittcmberg.  2  Vid.  article  by  Conrad  in  CpbVevKS.  V,  201  gq.         3  Vid.  article 

by  E.  Franklin  Arnold  in  CpbVevKS.  IX,  89. 
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outbreaks  in  Wittenberg  may  have  famished  causes  for  this  decline  of 
his  faith,  as  also  the  yiolent  procedure  of  the  Utraquists  in  their  endeavor 
to  compel  the  Unitas  to  join  with  them.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
iconoclasm  practiced  by  the  oligarchical  communities;  the  turbulent  upris- 
ings of  the  mobs  in  dififerent  cities  and  towns,  who  threatened  the  over- 
throw of  all  stable  government  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church;  the  sweeping  modifications  in  the  traditional  ceremonials;  — 
all  such  ill-regulated  breaches  of  order  were  hazardous,  revolutionary  and 
perplexing  to  his  mind  and  conscience.  We  must  remember  how  loud, 
fierce  and  alarming  these  were,  and  how  virulent  and  conflicting  became 
the  voices  of  the  leaders  in  all  camps.  A  conservative  reformation  such 
as  he  probably  had  hoped  and  labored  for,  was  now  well  out  of  the  question. 
The  training  of  individual  character  as  the  first  step  toward  any  rational 
betterment  of  society  appeared  to  be  made  hopeless,  if  indeed  the  possi- 
bility were  not  clean  swept  away.  By  these  outward  revolts  and  this 
raging  fury  about  externals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  riotous  proceedings 
of  those  who  stood  for  freedom  without  restraint  of  divine  or  human  law, 
the  anarchists  of  that  day,  the  gentle  progress  of  the  Gospel  seemed  to  him 
utterly  shipwrecked.  It  was  in  this  very  year  that  Johann  B&schenstain  ^ 
published  an  exhortation  enjoining  the  avoidance  of  similar  dissensions. 
He  founded  it  upon  the  contention  in  the  household  of  Chloe:  1  Cor  1^^-^^ 
Toward  the  end  of  his  appeal  he  urges  that  no  new  sects  be  formed,  whereby 
men  are  made  partisans;  the  brethren  should  rather  conduct  themselves 
peacefully  among  one  another,  and  remain  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and 
have  their  delight  therein,  because  his  yoke  is  sweet  and  his  burden  light. 
He  will  revive  us  and  be  our  comforter.  Put  away  all  envy;  read  his  true 
doctrine;  his  Gospel  wavers  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  hand;  receive 
Christ  only;  let  him  be  our  teacher.  Doctor,  Master,  and  father;  no  one  is 
good  save  he  only;  no  one  can  lay  any  other  foundation  except  that  which 
is  laid,  which  is  Christ  Jesus. 

Another  work  was  written  two  years  later  in  Nttmberg,  and  was  the 
joint  product  of  Dominicus  Schleupner,  the  friend  of  Hess,  who  was 
alluded  to  in  Schwenckfeld's  first  letter,  Andreas  Osiander  and  Thomas 
Venatorius^  Its  design  was  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  healing  the  many 
divisions  especially  as  they  existed  in  that  city,  which  was  a  centre  of 
almost  every  school  of  thought  then  current. 

>  9tin  (4rt{!enlt(!^e  tmberi(^t  ^er  Bribertid^tt  I^eb  |  3)ur(!^  dfol^an  936f(!^enflatn  |  aui  ber  l^ailgett 
gdc^r^fft  seaogen  S&sefant  |  $.  pf^iWppo  ^Und)  (SoQegaten  ^u  ^abbetberg.  |  Anno  M.  D.  XXIII. 

>  &n  gut  kmterric^t  t>nb  getreuei  fRat^diioQ  \  aug  ^e^Itger  milx6^x  fc^rtfft  |  toed  man  fic^ 
in  bifen  itoiitad^ttn  \  onfem  ^e^Itgen  glaubfn  tinb  S^riplid^e  leer  betreffenb  |  l^Iten  {ol  |  barin 
mad  (Sotted  loort  onb  menfc^en  (eer  |  toaH  (lf)n\tnii  Onb  bet  ^(nttd^rift  fe^  |  fdmemlidi  ge* 
l^nbelt  totrt.  |  (Befc^riben  an  etn  (Srbem  |  SBe^fen  9lat^  bei  Ublic^en  ftat  9Urentberg  burd;  ire 
^rebiger.  |  M.  D.  XXV. 
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V.  The  conception  of  the  reigning  Christ,  which  80  dominantly  doses 
this  epistle,  had  a  doable  canse  for  being  pressed  home.  His  authority 
was  desperately  threatened.  Frantic  and  infatuated  men  were  indulging 
in  yain  speculations;  they  were  anticipating  the  overthrow  of  everything 
that  savored  of  a  supernatural  holiness  and  spirituality;  they  were  bent 
on  reinstaurating  Naturalism  based  on  Oreek  culture;  or  a  Materialism 
founded  upon  Aristotelian  metaphysics.  There  were  adverse  councils  of 
kings  and  princes  who  sought  to  break  asunder  the  divine  bands  and  to 
cast  away  from  themselves  the  exacting  religions  and  ethical  cords  that 
the  new  spiritual  education  demanded;  these  opponents  of  light  were  in 
full  session.  The  saving  element  was  forgotten  amid  the  disorganization, 
the  clamor  and  the  disruption:  the  King  was  really  upon  the  throne, 
bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos,  and  precipitating  a  new  civilization  out 
of  the  dissolving  elements  of  the  days  gone  by.  However  cunning  the 
devices  of  the  pagans  or  the  obscurantists  or  the  sophists  or  the  half-way 
hamanists,  his  sceptre  of  righteousness  was  above  their  power  to  break. 
The  second  psalm  found  an  analogue  in  the  Palm  Sunday  that  had  just 
gone  by,  and  in  one  of  the  incidents  of  Tuesday  in  Holy  Week,  when 
Christ's  authority  was  so  pointedly  reprobated  by  chief  priests,  scribes 
and  presbyters.  Schwenckfeld  may  have  had  it  in  mind  on  that  third 
day  on  which  he  wrote.  What  should  follow  in  the  celebrative  hours 
could  not  but  add  intensity  to  the  vision  of  that  reigning  Christ  who 
appeared  so  stripped  of  all  the  externals  of  any  but  a  mock  migesty,  as 
he  went  through  death  to  reveal  himself  as  the  Prince  of  life.  Surely 
such  analogues  floated  through  the  mind  of  this  writer  as  he  sought  to 
gain  fixed  points  for  persuading  and  consoling  his  friend  in  the  sacred 
time.  The  cross  is  the  true  way  to  conquer  self  and  the  world;  and 
he  who  exhausted  its  eternal  significance  is  King  over  all,  upon  his 
throne. 

YI.  We  would  like  to  know  what  the  efifect  of  this  letter  was.  Did 
the  estranged  heart  return  to  its  true  resting  place?  We  are  constrained  to 
feel  that  it  must  have  been  won,  because  the  missive  was  preserved  and 
evidently  used  for  further  missions  of  restoration.  Experiences  of  such 
complications  of  conscience  as  this  letter  handles,  seem  not  to  have  been 
infrequent,  just  in  this  year,  as  his  epistle  to  the  bishop  of  Breslau  in- 
dicates: (Si$  Ian  abet  m  fteifd^Iid^  menf^  /  itid^t  letd^t  /  red^t^e  frfimiteit  tt* 
fcnne  /  ©onb'  bj  toiffcn  toir  toic  burd^^  ©uagclion  tjn^clicl^  mi  gcfangner  gc- 
tox\\m  I  3a  aud^  t)il  ttorfetociffdter  mcnfd^en  /  errcbt  fcin  /  ton  tcglid^  enet 
ttjcrbc  /  toic  toir  ju  tcit  be^  ttnfcm  c^gc  patom  crfam.    Civ. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  beautiful  Prayer  in  the  Passional 
were  composed  at  this  time: 
©ebetl^  filr  e^neit  angefod^tnen  t)nb  belilmerten  ber  lere  t)nb  glaubeni^  l^alben. 
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O  SJ^rifte  3efu  /  ftntenmal  benn  in  bifer  argen  totUt  fo  Dtl  ah  toeg  /  fo 
\>xl  t)erfilrung  Ditb  trrung  fiitb  /  bie  jur  l^eQen  t)nb  t^erbamimS  la^ten  /  ftnten« 
mat  aud^  bifer  jeit  fo  Dtl  @ecten  /  fo  mand^erle^  e^gne  tott^^tn  mb  falfd^e 
l^irten  /  fo  toil  toibcnoertigc  Scrcr  tJitb  Icren  auff  bcr  ban  ftnb  /  beren  fid^ 
etlid^e  ntit  bet  fd^rifft  /  etlid^e  ntit  alter  gen^on^e^t  Dnb  ntenfd^en  leren  6e» 
^elffen  /  bamit  ein  Qeber  bj  feine  n)il  t)ert^ebigen  /  bad  jd^  fd^ier  nit  toeig  toem 
)d^  armer  fol  glaube  ober  tratoen  /  n)o  jd^  mid^  ^in  leren  /  j|a  n^eld^e  j|d^  ^dren 
ober  toeS  Dnbenoeifung  jld^  fol  geleben  /  Shtb  bu  aber  im  Suangelio  fprid^ft  / 
StuxtCft  i&  mix  aQe  bie  \x  mul^felid^  t)nb  belaben  feit  /  j[d^  n^il  eud^  erquidten. 
@o  turn  jd^  ju  bir  ate  ju  bent  e^nigen  nte^fter  aQer  ^imlifd^en  funft  t^nb  n^e^^' 
l^e^t  /  t)nb  aid  ^u  bent  red^ten  Serer  ber  gdtlid^en  n^arl^eit  /  ntit  t)nbertl^entger 
bemAtiger  bitt  \>nb  anfud^en  /  n^dHeft  ntir  bad  red^te  an^e^gen  /  mh  ntid^  ju 
e^nent  fd^uler  in  be^ne  gdtlid^e  \d)nU  auffnemen  /  in  be^nent  n)ort  burd^  ben 
l^eitigen  geift  la^ten  t)n  leren  /  bad  jid^  n)ad  ntir  nili  t)nb  feligtlid^  ift  red^t 
mug  erienne  /  bad  j|d^  aQe  geifter  n)iffe  xt6)t  jfi  pr&fen  /  t>nb  beinen  liebreid^en 
ge^ft  O  S^rifte  3efu  red^t  nt&ge  eriennen  /  aud^  be^ne  l^e^Intad^enbe  re^ne  lere 
lem  ttnberfd^e^ben.    (Ed.  1548.  Jvii*'— K^) 


F. 

THIS  letter  deals  with  a  very  practical  topic,  the  winning  back  of  a  sonl 
that  is  losing  its  faith.  This  friend  had  long  before  adopted  the  form- 
ative thoughts  of  an  apostolic  Christianity.  Indeed  he  may  have  been 
quite  an  influential  leader  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  that  movement  both 
from  Bohemia  and  from  Wittenberg.  When,  however,  the  tide  of  variations 
had  set  in  with  its  perplexing  eddies,  and  the  right  of  private  judgment 
had  yielded  a  seemingly  unrelated,  incoherent  fruit,  his  sense  of  unity  was 
perplexed;  he  would  not  return  to  the  ancient  fold,  but  his  confidence  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  new  foundations  was  so  shaken  that  he  fell  into  the 
perils  of  negation.  We  see  that  the  experience  of  the  older  friend  did 
not  lead  him  into  indiflference  or  bitterness.  He  was  su£fering  under 
mental  and  moral  distress  and  anxiety,  under  the  yielding  of  the  structure 
so  dear  to  him  to  the  storm  beating  around  and  upon  it.  It  was  an  agony 
to  resign  faith,  love,  hope,  and  to  feel  his  very  confidence  in  Gk)d  slipping 
away  from  him.  He  took  no  deliberate  plunge  into  darkness.  He  had  not 
banged  to  the  door  that  was  shutting  out  the  light,  as  if  such  a  temper 
of  agnostic  decision  were  any  sign  of  strength  or  honesty  or  of  an  over- 
mastering and  martyr-like  search  for  truth.  The  loss  of  the  old  and  now 
the  loss  of  the  new  were  matters  of  painful  foreboding  and  spiritual  misery. 
It  was  not  a  romantic  or  melodramatic  turning  of  the  back  upon  the  un- 
discoverable  God  and  the  glad  embrace  of  a  nameless  and  irrational  or 
unconscious  void;  it  was  a  grieved  and  riven  heart  that  was  being  torn 
by  its  own  perplexities  and  doubts  over  the  God  that  stood  so  far  off 
from  the  divisions  rending  his  body,  and  who  seemed  to  be  allowing  the 
rise  of  the  new  light  to  be  the  means  for  fostering  the  monstrous  evils  of 
disruption  and  violence.  He  conceived  that  his  view  of  unity  must  or  should 
be  also  God's  note  of  the  Church.  Like  so  many  of  the  philosophers  of 
his  day,  who  desired  to  impose  on  the  universe  their  nomenclature  and 
explanation  of  how  things  ought  to  be,  he  had  no  hospitality  for  any  larger 
dea  of  the  Kingdom.  The  way  of  discord,  faction,  chaos  he  could  not 
conceive  to  be  making  for  a  higher  oneness,  that  should  be  free  and  not 
uniform.  He  was  not  large  enough  to  see  that.  The  concord  of  love  and 
liberty  is  something  very  different  from  the  mechanical  and  automatic 
schemes  of  churchmen,  statesmen  and  savants.    Schwenckfeld's  attempt  at 
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the  restoration  of  bis  friend  is  of  the  most  anadorned  jet  gentlest  kind. 
The  exhortations  aboand  with  the  sincerest  evangelical  appeal  and  comfort. 
There  is  no  assertion  of  dogma,  although  dogma  pervades  the  entire  letter. 
The  whole  is  surcharged  with  a  volume  of  the  friendliest  feeling  that  gives 
its  words  a  unique  and  personal  value.  There  are  not  many  letters  of 
this  period  that  can  be  compared  with  it  for  good  judgment,  winning, 
persuasive  tenderness ;  and  with  all  that,  the  tone  of  decision  and  certainty 
is  not  hesitant  or  wavering.  The  experience  of  the  younger  man  is  fixed 
and  sure  without  being  aggressive  or  bold.  The  deference  due  to  his  older 
associate,  now  a  stricken  and  retreating  leader,  is  everywhere  conspicuous. 
There  is  fineness  and  delicacy  in  the  treatment  of  the  depression.  There  is  not 
a  note  of  reproach  or  of  protest  or  of  haste  in  the  measured,  simple  and  even 
musical  flow  of  his  plea.  The  language  of  it  is  well  nigh  perfect.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  Schwenckfeld  combats  nothing;  he  indulges  in  no  direct 
argument  against  his  friend's  position;  he  ignores  everything  that  might 
savor  of  apologetic,  or  polemic.  It  is  a  wounded  soul  that  he  would  heal; 
and  he  adopts  a  quiet  and  rationally  curative  method  in  treating  the  patient's 
disorder.  His  own  steps  are  thoroughly  positive  and  firm.  He  assumes 
the  old  evangelical  consolations  to  be  true,  and  enforces  them.  He  leads 
his  friend  back  at  the  outset  to  the  ancient  wells  of  life,  and  there  he 
lingers.  The  author  shows  himself  to  be  not  only  a  sympathetic  friend, 
but  a  skilled  physician  of  souls,  in  spite  of  his  unwhitened  years,  endowed 
vnth  rare  tact,  with  discriminating  sagacity,  and  with  an  abundant  common 
sense.  Judgment  and  feeling  are  beautifully  combined.  He  knows  deeply 
and  confidently  whereof  he  speaks.  The  whole  texture  shows  that  he  under- 
stands the  character  with  which  he  has  to  deal;  he  adapts  himself  to 
those  traits  so  familiar  to  him  with  studious  regard.  Hence  his  plea  is 
not  abstract,  but  concrete  and  personal.  It  is  a  good  lesson  for  every 
pastor  to  study  the  thought  and  method  of  this  prudent  man  of  God,  who 
was  also  a  man  of  address  and  dexterity  in  the  administration  of  public 
aflfairs,  a  genuine  and  righteous  statesman.  From  his  broad  understanding 
of  the  world  he  gained  a  wisdom,  which  some  religious  leaders  woefully 
lacked. 

The  divine  personalities  are  the  goals  for  faith  to  reach,  just  as  they 
are  its  beginning,  and  continue  to  be  its  all  supporting  forces.  Their 
economic  relations  atone  are  made  prominent  here.  To  restore  the  snfiferer 
to  his  wonted  consciousness  of  union  with  them,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  outflovdng  grace,  is  the  end  Schwenckfeld  has  in  view.  He  portrays 
the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  uniformly  in  their  beneficent  purpose 
and  activity.  Their  favor  and  compassion  awaken  the  slumbering  chords, 
or  renew  them  if  snapped  asunder.  The  fullest  proof  of  the  good  heart 
of  God  the  Father  is  in  the  voluntary  and  unreserved  surrender  of  the 
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Son  of  his  love,  and  the  eternal,  and  inexhaastible  personal  ministrations 
which  are  conferred  npon  and  applied  to  ns  through  him. 

The  prayer  of  intercession  was  always  on  Schwenckfeld's  lips;  and 
with  him  the  claims  of  brotherhood  in  Christ  led  not  only  to  sympathiz- 
ing words,  bnt  to  swift  and  helpful  deeds.  This  was  his  conception  of  the 
Christian  life.  In  the  hnnying  and  full  current  of  his  fraternal  activity  one 
never  sees  a  change.  He  trusted  more  in  a  personal  interview  indeed, 
where  that  was  possible,  than  in  the  service  of  the  pen ;  but  never  refused 
either.  The  type  of  spiritual  character  he  had  observed  in  his  friend  had 
these  features :  a)  An  unusual  strength  of  love  for  the  truth  as  represented 
by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  b)  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the 
experiential  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer.  These  qualities  indicated  an 
ardent  desire  for  progress  in  apprehending  the  living  Word  which  is  Christ 
himself,  and  in  obtaining  that  personal  acquaintance  and  fellowship  with 
the  mind  and  heart  and  will  of  his  Lord,  which  calls  out  all  that  is  best 
in  one.  No  word  enters  into  Schwenckfeld's  theology  that  does  not  represent 
life,  and  none  is  more  prominent  than  knowledge,  which  however  profound 
in  theory  it  may  be,  is  only  deep  so  far  as  it  is  active  and  serviceable; 
there  is  no  acquisition  of  heart  or  head  deemed  valuable,  until  it  vitalize 
itself  in  energy  and  deed.  It  must  be  practical,  experimental  and  ex- 
periential, c]  A  third  isharacteristic  of  his  friend  was  the  power  to  vrin 
the  common  people  by  unremitting,  unselfish  hand  to  hand  service.  Such 
were  the  qualities  that  everybody  knew  to  be  in  the  man. 

It  must  have  been  as  remarkable  as  it  was  an  unexplained  di£5culty 
that  drove  him  from  such  a  vantage  ground  into  the  barren  wilderness  in 
which  his  soul  now  found  itself  haplessly  wandering  with  parched  lips  and 
fainting  heart  Into  this  despairing  jeopardy  Schwenckfeld  thrusts  the  sure 
and  bright  facts  of  a  prior  experience ;  he  brings  the  fresh  past  before  the 
memory  of  this  estranged  soul  to  reassure  the  man  of  the  high  leveb  from 
which  he  had  strayed;  not  with  the  intention  of  deepening  the  gloom  of 
his  present  despondency,  but  rather  to  bring  before  him  the  unforgetting 
God.  The  sufferer  was  still  an  instrument  in  the  divine  plan;  the  ever- 
thoughtful  mercy  was  not  now  unmindful  of  the  by-gone  fidelity,  and  could 
not  forget  its  willing  and  mature  service.  There  is  abundant  hope  that 
the  afflicted  soul  should  yet  eigoy  the  results  coming  to  him  directly  for 
what  he  had  been  permitted  to  do  for  his  fellows.  With  that  encouragement 
from  those  recent  days  that  had  been  so  diligently  and  unselfishly  laying 
up  stores  for  the  future,  Schwenckfeld  addresses  himself  to  the  positive 
methods  of  restoration.  I.  The  first  suggestion  is  that  his  friend  must 
concentrate  his  entire  nature  upon  the  inviolability  of  a  genuine  relation- 
ship to  Christ  and  his  Word,  the  word  here  being  the  collective  personal 
utterances  of  Christ,  which  are  spirit  and  life.    The  redemption  wrought 
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by  him,  the  snfiferings  and  the  ontflowing  merits,  —  these  remain  as  the  in- 
alienable portion  of  even  a  solitary  gleam  of  faith.  They  still  continned 
as  elements  of  his  own  better  setf.  That  which  had  been  wrought  into 
the  fibre  of  his  being  conld  not  be  so  lightly  lost.  The  deep  consciousness 
of  need  as  a  sinner  must  make  the  experience  once  more  yiyid  and  con- 
soling, as  well  as  tributary  to  his  restoration.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
Schwenckfeld  believed  in  the  atonement  as  intended  to  benefit  all  humanity. 
The  bloodshed  on  the  cross  was  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  II.  The 
second  remedy  lies  in  the  frequent  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  especi- 
ally in  those  parts  which  set  forth  the  passion  of  our  Lord.  These  lections  are 
to  be  accompanied  with  such  meditations  and  prayers  as  spring  from  the 
deepest  sympathies  and  longings  of  the  heart,  in  view  of  the  substitutional 
sufferings  of  the  Saviour.  In  that  full  tide  of  feeling  no  room  for  doubts 
and  discouragements  can  be  left.  One's  own  problems  are  answered  by 
that  mastering  solution.  They  are  wholly  swallowed  up  in  that  ocean. 
The  consciousness  of  the  cross  must  become  a  daily  and  present  picture 
in  the  soul.  Observe  here  again  how  the  Word  is  associated  with  Christ 
in  the  same  sense  as  above,  because  all  that  Christ  said  was  a  maxim 
founded  upon  infinite  knowledge  or  upon  the  experiences  which  came  to 
him  from  his  humiliation.  The  friend  was  also  to  keep  before  his  heart 
the  life  and  passion  of  his  Lord,  as  a  satisfation  which  he  had  made 
complete  by  his  bitter  death.  Schwenckfeld  held  to  a  certain  view  of  the 
vicarious  experiences  of  Christ  as  meeting  every  demand,  which  could 
possibly  be  made  upon  us,  with  absolutely  cancelling  sufficiency.  The 
theory  of  it  he  does  not  enter  upon  here,  as  being  far  from  his  present 
purpose.  By  the  liberty  thus  given  to  the  prisoner  of  hope  he  must  feel 
that  his  own  sins  have  their  doom  and  their  deliverance  on  that  cross. 
Therein  lies  the  mystery  of  his  and  all  reconciliation.  The  following  extract 
from  the  preface  to  his  Passional  will  illustrate  Schwenckfeld*s  sense  of 
the  value  of  meditation  upon  the  cross.  S)a8  le^ben  S^rifti  im  qtanhl  xtd)t 
Derftanben  Dnb  betrad^tet  /  ift  ein  gen)iffe  J^eilma^enbe  or^ne^  /  ffir  aQerle^ 
frattit^eit  (eibS  tmb  bet  feelen  /  S)ruinb  fol  bet  menfd^  in  aQem  onUgen  /  ixnb\a\ 
t)n  luibertoertigtrit  aud^  in  aQerle^  anfed^tung  bet  f Anben  Dnb  bti  bifen  getftd  / 
mit  ben  gebandEen  fe^neS  ^er^enS  balb  ium  creu|  S^rifti  lauffen  /  fein  l^eiligei^ 
(eiben  red^t  betrad^ten  /  3a  totx  ber  \ttf  /  ber  ba  ^at  gelitte  /  toxt  mh  toarum 
er  gefttten  /  mit  glaubigem  l^et^en  fte^Big  toamtmm  /  bai  er  jm  baS  gan|e 
t)nfd^ulbige  le^ben  /  fterben  /  mh  leben  Sl^rifti  frud^tbarlid^en  e^nbilbe  /  t)nb 
aOeS  maS  jm  an  trib  t)nb  feele  mibertoertigeS  begegnet  /  glrid^fam  in  e^nem 
gegenmurff  bre^n  fendte  /  brinnen  bebende  unb  anfel^e.  m.  From  that  vantage 
ground  of  realization  Schwenckfeld  points  his  friend  to  a  cumulative  series  of 
practical  tests  and  assurances  which  may  once  more  be  his  portion,  not 
only  in  reflection  and  imagination,  but  in  very  deed.    They  shall  be  for 
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him  an  atmosphere  to  breathe  and  live  in  and  a  poBsession  to  make  a  part 
of  his  individuality.  One  must  start  out  with  a  determined  conyiction  that 
if  Christ  says  a  thing,  it  must  be  so.  If  he  affirms  that  the  Lord  is  merciful 
and  gracious,  that  he  is  a  veritable  and  unchanging  Father,  he  thereby 
proclaims  an  unassailable  verity,  a  foundation-law  of  grace.    That  means, 

m 

the  believer  shall  put  his  foot  down  resolutely  and  say  amid  consuming 
fires  and  under  overwhelming  waters,  God  is  Love.  If  he  does  not,  his 
view  of  the  World  will  go  down  into  the  abysses  of  a  self-wrecking  pessi- 
mism. But  that  perverse  will  does  not  destroy  the  serenity  of  the  heavens 
above,  or  the  imperturbable  fact  that  love  rules  and  overrules.  This  was 
Schwenckfeld's  experiential,  heart-felt  belief,  as  well  as  declaration,  to  which 
he  clung  in  spite  of  the  many  bitter  cups  he  had  to  drink;  for  him  there 
was  nothing  sad  or  desolating  when  Christ  was  by.  And  so  he  exhorts 
his  friend  to  begin  in  the  full  view  of  the  cross  by  laying  that  down  as 
a  fact  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  appearance  or  delusion  or  passing  cloud 
or  raging  storm.  If  then  God  be  love,  the  man  who  seeks  recoveiy  must 
cultivate  a  sense  of  Chrisfs  nearness;  he  must  feel  the  elemental  omni- 
presence not  only,  but  the  ever  accessible  companionship  of  the  man  who 
has  mastered  evil.  And  from  that  arises  the  privilege  of  intercommunion; 
the  exchange  of  thought  and  feeling  is  secured ;  the  outgoing  of  aspiration 
and  the  incoming  of  grace  become  possible;  the  solacing  unburdening  and 
elevation  of  prayer  with  its  revealing  answers  are  great  and  blessed  matters 
of  course. 

But  let  us  consider  more  at  large,  our  author's  theological  position 
as  a  basis  for  estimating  his  devotional  system  here  proposed.  Schwenck- 
feld  sought  to  use  the  good  wherever  it  might  be  found;  he  was  eclectic 
because  universal.  He  would  not  follow  narrowly  one  trend  of  religious 
thought  to  the  exclusion  or  rejection  of  all  others.  He  refused  to  be 
a  dessicated  scholastic;  he  declined  to  be  a  pantheistic  mystic;  he  would 
be  no  blind  disciple  of  reason;  he  would  sing  after  no  school  of  mere 
feeling;  much  less  would  he  mount  the  volitional  powers  and  ride  their 
horses  to  death.  As  theologian  or  psychologist  or  philosopher,  he  could 
never  be  one-sided.  He  knew  there  was  a  truth  in  mysticism  so  called 
which  he  appropriated  without  a  shudder,  while  he  rejected  its  irra- 
tional elements.  He  knew  there  was  a  deep  in  rationalism,  although 
he  would  not  allow  it  to  suppress  other  equally  weighty  elements  of  per- 
sonality and  life.  It  is  the  attempt  to  put  mysticism  apart  by  itself,  and 
rationalism  apart  by  itself,  and  thus  make  them  antagonistic,  that  has 
marred  much  that  is  sensible  and  helpful  in  either.  Schwenckfeld  sought 
to  be  no  more  and  no  less  mystical  than  Christ  or  St  Paul  or  St  John 
or  St.  Peter.  He  aimed  to  be  no  less  and  no  more  rationalistic  than  the 
Saviour  and  his  apostles  were;  he  tried  to  be  just  as  practical  as  his 
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venerated  teachers,  St.  James  incladed.  Nor  would  he  ever  separate  morality 
from  religion ;  theology  and  ethics  were  an  eternal  unity  for  his  balanced 
and  earnest  mind.  No  more  did  he  separate  knowledge  from  life.  Truth 
for  him  must  be  personality  with  material  nature  linked  thereto  as  a 
servant  The  eternal,  infinite  verity  could  not  be  an  abstraction.  Law 
everywhere  for  him  was  an  induction  from  things  as  they  exist  in  motion 
or  at  rest.  The  definition-makers  of  the  branches  of  other  knowledges  are 
just  as  obstinate  as  the  definition-makers  in  theology;  neither  of  them  will 
look  at  the  universal  whole  at  work;  neither  of  them  will  regard  being 
and  motion  as  the  ultimates;  nor  will  they  accept  its  practical  unity  as 
sufficient  What  they  crave  and  must  have,  like  spoiled  children,  is  identity. 
Each  conceits  himself  to  be  not  a  microcosm,  but  the  whole  macrocosm; 
each  little  monad  wants  to  be  the  largest;  each  little  frog  would  like 
to  swell  himself  to  an  ox  in  his  growing  ambition,  and  in  this  mood  he 
aims  to  reduce  the  symbols  and  realities  of  the  universe  and  its  trans- 
cendent Maker  to  his  level  of  attainments  and  to  his  terminology.  He 
wants  to  fill  the  whole  house  with  himself,  whether  he  be  Platonist  or 
Aristotelian  or  Pyrrhonist,  Thomist  or  Scotist  or  Augustinian,  idealist  or 
realist  or  materialist.  In  such  schools  you  cannot  place  Schwenckfeld, 
because  he  is  simply  biblical ;  he  wishes  to  follow  the  universality  of  Christ 
He  is  neither  mystic  by  itself,  nor  rationalist  by  itself,  nor  practicalist  by 
itself;  not  only  because  all  these  terms  are  indefinite,  but  because  he  would 
include  in  his  way  of  thinking  all  the  factors  involved  in  them  that  are 
scriptural. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  Passion  we  find  the  exhortation 
to  the  use  of  successive  grades  of  devotion.  By  those  who  neglect  them 
these  steps  are  called  mystical,  whereas  they  are  simply  evangelical  and 
such  as  the  Scriptures  have  enjoined  upon  the  disciples  of  spiritual  life  from 
time  immemorial.  Prayer,  aspiration,  meditation,  memory,  imagination,  sur- 
render: herein  the  sovereign  elements  of  personality  are  brought  into  exer- 
cise. 1)  Prayer  is  fundamental  as  the  ordered  expression  of  one's  mind  and 
heart  to  God  in  all  spheres  of  interest  that  should  engage  the  soul.  Its  sub- 
jects and  objects  are  limitless,  although  here  the  immediate  material  concerns 
our  Lord's  su£ferings.  Schwenckfeld  in  the  context  commends  the  use  of 
the  voice,  probably  as  requiring  more  order  and  care  and  reverence  in  our 
approaches  to  heaven.  2)  Combined  with  prayer  is  what  we  may  render  a 
deep,  heart-felt  aspiration,  not  unmixed  with  keen  grief  It  is  recorded 
of  our  Lord  that  before  healing  the  deaf  and  dumb  man,  he  looked  up  to 
heaven,  and  sighed,  Mk.  7  ^K  Again  he  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit  when  the 
Pharisees  sought  a  sign  from  heaven  vnth  the  view  of  tempting  him,  Mk.  8  ^>. 
He  groaned  in  Spirit  before  awakening  Lazarus,  Jo.  11''.  So  his  soul  was 
troubled  when  the  Greeks  visited  him,  Jo.  12^7.    it  is  he  who  in  the  days 
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of  his  flesh  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears, 
Heb.  6  7.  The  remembrance  of  these  agonies  of  spirit  has  always  strongly 
inflaenced  those  who  have  sought  to  deepen  their  own  experiences  and  who 
desired  to  follow  Christ  most  closely.  All  the  more  that,  as  St  Paul  says, 
the  Spirit  also  helpeth  onr  infirmity;  for  we  know  not  how  to  pray  as  we 
ought,  bat  the  Spirit  himself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered.  The  consciousness  of  the  inexhaustible,  unsearch- 
able yastness  and  depth  of  God*s  being;  the  fact  that  our  own  nature 
in  its  parts  and  as  a  whole  has  immeasurable  possibilities;  the  ground  of 
a  union  with  the  Infinite,  however  that  be  explained,  monistically  or  dual- 
istically,  has  always  led  the  thoughtful  to  endeavor  to  realize  more  and 
more  ^ese  problems  of  the  unlimited  spiritual ,  to  obtain  a  growing  con- 
sciousness of  the  union  itself.  In  the  word  6  arevay^iog,  gemitus,  as  applied 
to  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  we  have  a  description  of  phenomena  connected 
with  that  obscure  realm.  The  inner  nature  is  capable  of  sufferings  which 
express  themselves  physiologically  in  sighs  and  groans  and  deep  breath- 
ings. These  have  some  remote  kinship  with  those  of  Christ  and  the 
Spirit.  If  the  signs  of  that  deeper  life  are  thus  daily  brought  into  our  view, 
why  may  we  not  seek  to  understand  them  in  relation  to  the  world  of 
duty  and  suffering?  If  we  can  have  the  shallovmess  of  our  spiritual  na- 
ture in  any  way  deepened,  why  not  struggle  after  so  holy  an  experience? 
It  is  this  very  desire  and  aspiration  that  have  led  to  certain  forms  of 
imitation.  Among  these  we  find:  a)  The  physical,  which  imagines  that 
the  exercise  of  the  bodily  organs  in  sighs  and  groanings  and  grimaces  is 
sufficient;  a  gloomy  and  vinegary  countenance  accompanied  with  doleful 
respirations  is  affected;  all  fliese  are  beastly  and  mocking  formalisms 
which  rest  on  the  delusion  that  you  can  attain  elevation  of  the  spirit 
through  mechanical  contortions.  One  does  not  have  to  look  far  for  exam- 
ples among  nominal  Christians  of  all  ages  and  schools;  nor  are  such  mimic 
devotees  lacking  in  any  of  the  existing  religions  of  to-day.  b)  The  sen- 
timental imitation.  This  is  simply  a  superficial  emotional  exercise,  but 
which,  by  indulgence,  easily  passes  into  permanent  hysteria  and  convul- 
sions and  ecstatic  states.  The  shocking  simulation  of  experience  leads  to 
the  grossest  and  most  fanciful  exa^erations  of  facts  in  Christianity.  What 
are  more  blasphemously  revolting  than  espousals  and  stigmata?  c)  The 
legalistic,  whose  processes  of  sufflation  and  exhalation  are  reduced  to  a 
system;  and  as  such  are  prescribed  for  the  conscience.  The  devotee  goes 
through  these  exercises  like  a  senseless  puppet  or  a  dancing  jack.  Many  of 
the  coarser  forms  of  monasticism  and  pietism  as  well  as  the  brotherhoods 
of  the  mystics  fell  into  this  barren,  unnatural,  unwholesome,  and  degenerate 
practice,  d)  But  the  facts  are  unequivocal;  they  remain.  The  aspirations 
do  exist  and  are  in  need  of  a  wise  culture,    a)  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
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a  consoionBness  of  sin,  which  becomes  intenser  and  deeper  along  with  the 
experience  of  deliverance  from  its  desolating  power,  fi)  There  may  also 
be  a  growing  apprehension  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  all  the  acnter  in 
the  heart  of  him  who  regards  these  as  vicarious  and  as  participated  in 
by  the  entire  God-man.  This  is  enlarged  by  the  Pauline  thought  of  our 
filling  up  the  measure  of  Christ's  sufferings,  y)  There  is  also  the  con* 
viction  of  the  vast  difficulties  and  procrastinations  of  the  Kingdom  in  com- 
ing to  its  fulness.  What  does  not  remain  to  be  done?  When  one  reflects 
on  the  details  of  life  as  it  is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  whether  in  us  or  in 
others,  and  when  we  stretch  our  observation  over  the  condition  of  the  race, 
who  can  deny  that  these  inner  groanings  of  the  spirit  must  overtake  us? 
The  book  of  Lamentations  does  well  portray  the  throes  of  the  soul  in  the 
survey  of  a  terrible  disaster  to  the  Kingdom.  And  what  does  it  mean  to  pray: 
Thy  Kingdom  come?  d)  Our  desires  too  for  truth  and  righteousness  and 
love  are  far  larger  than  we  can  realize.  The  very  impatience  in  possess- 
ing our  souls  for  growth,  for  fulness,  for  completion,  in  the  individual,  in 
society,  in  the  Higher  Communion,  fosters  an  imperative  in  us  which  seeks 
and  demands  heroic  self-sacrifice.  The  far  reaching  ideals  set  before  us, 
—  do  not  these  make  us  sigh  and  groan  and  cry  out  in  our  spirits? 
These  are  but  fractional  intimations  of  the  methods  in  which  the  inmost 
being  longs  to  attain  the  richer  consequences  of  fellowship  with  God.  Prayer 
for  these  things  to  be  vital  will  certainly  often  be  accompanied  with  such 
struggles  of  soul  and  body  in  the  effort  to  attain  a  larger  acquisition  of 
the  great  ends  of  being.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Schwenckfeld  would 
have  us  expand  and  intensify  our  entire  communion  with  the  light. 

3)  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  in  this  letter  the  use  of  a  quiet- 
ing meditation  as  involving  all  the  processes  of  thought  until  an  intellectual 
conclusion  is  attained,  until  the  mind  has  grasped  the  subject  and  made 
it  ready  for  practical  service.  Therefore  Schwenckfeld  does  not  ignore 
intellect  and  understanding,  whether  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  matters  of 
knowledge  or  to  those  which  are  the  subjects  of  a  comprehensible  reve- 
lation. Erbkam  indeed,  designates  him  as  the  chief  of  the  intellectual 
mystics  in  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  That  he  is  intellectual  is  true, 
but  unless  mystical  is  the  equivalent  of  biblical,  the  use  of  this  term  is 
a  misnomer.  Apart  from  that  high  estimate,  it  needs  to  be  emphasized 
that  Schwenckfeld  was  sane  in  all  his  processes  and  required  sanity  and 
{houghtfhlnesB  and  reflection  from  every  man  who  would  follow  Christ. 
Mind  was  given  us  to  serve  God  with  all  its  powers,  however  you  may 
designate  or  analyze  these.  Thought,  carried  through  to  a  definite  judg* 
ment,  is  his  characteristic. 

4)  He  next  advises  the  cultivation  of  memory.  He  urges  us  to  hold 
in  recollection  the  facts  and  the  results  of  our  thought  with  firm  and 
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dear  retention;  he  also  incites  ns  to  reproduce  them;  to  have  their  con- 
tents so  well  in  hand  that  we  can  marshall  and  command  them  at  once. 
There  lies  in  this  the  power  of  excluding  evil.  The  peopling  of  the  mind 
with  the  good  treasures  of  reading  or  experience  enables  ns  to  dri?e  out 
in  a  moment  the  troop  of  alien  and  repulsive  things  which  seek  to  weaken 
and  besmirch  us.  The  constant  reproduction  df  what  is  sound  and  true 
strengthens  the  memory  itself  for  the  best  use  of  its  functions. 

5)  Then  he  invokes  the  employment  of  a  faculty  which  those  who 
claimed  to  be  the  only  evangelicals  so  studiously  ignored,  —  imagination. 
This  is  the  power  to  form  pictures  within  oneself;  to  endow  the  gathered 
treasures  of  memory  with  breath  and  motion  and  all  the  signs  of  life  and 
beauty.  It  is  the  divine  ability  of  making  the  dullest  things  radiant,  for 
it  demands  color,  tone,  delicacy,  nobleness.  It  must  clothe  its  images  not 
only  with  present  grace,  but  with  the  possibilities  of  which  our  eternally 
expansive  nature  is  capable.  What  these  can  be  is  to  come  forth  from 
what  they  are  now,  vnth  the  added  lustre  and  splendor  of  that  infinite 
grace  which  faith,  hope  and  love  seek  and  gain  from  Ood.  In  that  divine 
light,  and  in  that  only,  one  sees  more  light  The  intellect  which  excludes 
the  creative  power  of  imagination  only  breeds  skeletons.  Its  dark  cham- 
bers are  replete  with  lifeless  abstractions.  Its  mind  is  like  a  grave  full 
of  dry  bones.  It  is  one  of  the  fatalities  of  metaphysics  and  theology  that 
both  alike  generate  words  and  conceit  them  to  be  living  and  moving  en- 
tities. The  ideology  and  the  panlogism  of  the  schools  are  hopeless  ghosts. 
Personality  alone  is  the  basis  of  the  universe  and  imagination  keeps  that 
vividly  before  us ;  it  is  the  artistic  faculty  and  the  ever  reconstructive  power 
in  us;  it  rebuilds  with  tenfold  beauty  every  vicissitude  and  ruin.  It 
foreshadows  the  future  life  and  makes  it  a  present  attraction.  For  the 
genealogy  of  names  and  concepts  it  brings  forth  the  trooping  generations 
of  being.  Instead  of  a  treatise  or  an  encyclopedia  it  gives  us  the  con- 
crete. Men  worship  the  genealogies  and  the  encyclopedia,  and  forget  the 
active  universe  vrith  the  God  who  produced  it.  In  the  pursuit  of  terms, 
which  are  good  in  their  place  as  formularies  of  what  is,  they  forget  that 
they  are  themselves  alive  and  live  in  very  definite  relations.  Imagination 
is  a  wholesome  check  and  restorative  to  prevent  a  man  from  atrophying 
his  best  nature,  as  so  many  dry  as  dust  physicists,  and  naturalists,  and 
chemists,  and  philologists,  and  historians,  and  philosophers,  and  theolo- 
gians do,  for  fear  of  being  called  mystics.  The  mathematician  with  his 
parabolas  and  infinitudes  is  the  largest  minded  mystic  of  them  all, 
and  yet  who  is  more  intellectually  expert?  Imagination  is  the  mother 
of  spontaneity.  It  has  the  inventive  faculty  and  energy.  If  you  vnll, 
it  has  within  itself  all  the  virtues  of  'Thantasie"  and  of  ""Einbildungs- 
kraft''. 
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6)  Emotion  and  will  under  such  an  impulse  are  sure  to  follow,  and 
are  not  to  be  held  in  the  unreasonable  bonds  of  selfishness,  nor  can  they 
be  checked  from  assuming  their  due  sequence  and  issue  as  a  constituent 
of  our  personality.  These  rivers,  so  full  of  fresh  waters,  seek  their  outlet ; 
feeling  and  volition  go  on  their  knees  to  Ood  and  his  Son  in  complete 
submission  and  surrender.  Thus  they  find  their  unrestricted  freedom  in 
doing  the  will  of  God. 

It  is  in  this  order  of  development  that  Schwenckfeld  presents  the  all- 
sufficing  survey  and  appropriation  of  Christ  who,  for  him ,  is  the  great 
spoken  Word  of  God,  the  Revealer  as  well  as  the  Bedeemer;  in  the  ful- 
ness of  whose  cross  also  one  finds  the  only  wholesome  way  toward  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  our  present  transitorial  and  educational  life. 

IV.  We  must  now  revert  to  the  main  elements  for  the  recovery  of 
faith:  The  soul  in  every  phase  of  trial  must  remember  that  Christ  is  the 
only  Mediator;  he  alone  can  and  does  forgive  sin.  Therefore,  Schwenckfeld 
exhorts  his  friend  to  look  to  the  Lord  exclusively;  none  but  he  can  speak 
the  healing,  restorative  word.  Our  author  would  thus  cut  off  the  whole 
system  of  intermediaries  as  well  as  the  sacerdotal  army  who  stood  ready 
to  assert  their  priestly  assumptions  and  absolving  power.  He  would  rescue 
his  friend  from  falling  under  the  spell  of  that  ancient  system  of  cumula- 
tive intercessors  which  he  had  once  escaped. 

V.  The  thorough  commitment  of  oneself  to  the  same  Redeemer  is 
another  factor  in  the  recovery.  That  requires  the  feeling  of  certainty  and 
the  assurance  built  thereon  that  what  Christ  promises  he  will  unerringly 
perform.  It  is  the  hesitancy  and  doubt  that  cause  the  wavering  and 
tottering  and  sinking.  If  one  pauses  to  ask  himself,  is  he  a  God  suffi- 
cient to  do  these  wonderful  things,  the  peril  of  lapse  is  upon  him. 
Schwenckfeld  would  rescue  his  friend  from  any  scheme  of  self-salvation. 
He  therefore  urges  the  exercise  in  these  positive  truths,  not  mechanically 
or  ritually,  but  vitally,  so  as  to  secure  the  increase  of  capacity  which 
repetition  brings,  and  at  the  same  time  evolve  a  resultant  growing  volume 
of  love  for  him  upon  whom  the  soul  is  concentrated.  These  were  the 
true  spiritual  exercises,  the  neglect  of  which  so  enfeebles  and  gradually 
prostrates  the  spiritual  life. 

1)  The  subtlest  foes  of  the  reformation  were  the  schemes,  ancient 
and  new,  which  make  all  the  relations  with  the  unseen  Word  a  play  of 
magical  and  automatic  forces,  resident  in  human  persons  or  in  symbols; 
so  that  all  that  side  of  a  man's  nature  involved  in  faith,  which  should 
be  intellectually  rigorous  and  free,  could  receive  only  an  access  of  de- 
lusion and  credulity,  by  trusting  in  the  efficiency  of  such  persons  and 
symbols  to  work  a  miracle  or  effect  a  charm  by  exciting  wonderment 
and  emotion  generally.    It  generated  a  sort  of  shallow  romanticism  which 
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was  neither  aesthetical  nor  ethical.  There  can  be  no  more  paralyzing 
influence  than  this;  it  prevents  a  real  change  of  character  and  any 
earnest  building  up  of  a  regenerated  life  by  solid  spiritual  attainments. 
2}  Another  even  more  injurious  foe  undermined  a  genuine  reform, 
then  and  now,  by  the  practical  denial  of  the  possibility  to  effect  anything 
stable  with  man^s  spiritual  nature  as  related  to  transcendence.  The  idea 
of  a  real  domination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  an  actual  development  of  the 
reorganized  psychology  into  pneumatology;  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
or  use  of  spiritual  judgment,  or  the  illumination  which  comes  through 
the  divine  agency;  the  walking  after  the  spiritual;  the  works  of  the 
Spirit;  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit;  —  all  these  things  were  and  are  shut  out 
as  the  vain  pursuits  of  visionaries,  dreamers  and  mystics.  But  Schwenok- 
feld  was  convinced  that  Christianity  can  never  reach  its  goal  under  such 
limitations  falsely  imposed  upon  the  rich,  constructive  power  of  the 
Gospel  and  upon  the  manifoldness  of  grace.  To  him  such  negations  were 
a  positive  resistance  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  He  stood  for  just  this  dispen- 
sation of  the  Spirit.  He  exercised  himself  in  these  thoughts  toward  (xod 
the  Father  and  the  Saviour.  He  believed  that  there  was  a  deep  light 
which  the  Spirit  could  communicate  directly  to  the  receptive  soul  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  Scriptures  and  out  of  its  very  fountains. 

3)  There  were  but  few  who  stood  for  a  third  tendency,  the  resolution 
of  religion  into  ethics;  and  they  too  were  a  hindrance  to  a  spiritual  re- 
formation. These  few  cultivated  a  sturdy  agnosticism  with  regard  to  all 
that  lay  between  them  and  God.  In  practical  result  they  were  not  far 
removed  from  those  who  confessed  that  the  language  of  the  Scriptures 
compelled  them  to  acknowledge  the  probable  existence  of  such  truths, 
but  they  denied  their  practicability  and  availability  for  a  human  nature 
so  lai^ely  self-sufficient. 

4)  A  fourth  group  converted  all  things  spiritual  into  fleshliness  under 
the  guise  of  freedom.  They  were  theoretically  few,  but  practically  a 
preponderating  mass.  Schwenckfeld  set  himself  to  realize  the  significance 
and  promise  of  the  era  of  the  Spirit  He  entered  into  the  apostolic  ideas 
with  ardor  and  immovable  devotion.  He  would  not  be  driven  from  that 
stronghold  by  any  weapon  of  satire  or  of  inventive  persecution.  Time 
has  wholly  vindicated  his  judgment  practically;  the  truth  would  assert 
itself  in  the  Church,  in  philosophy  and  in  literature,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
pressive measures  of  all  sorts  of  mechanical  orthodoxy.  Men  will  aspire 
to  and  must  obtain  a  practical  consciousness  of  direct  fellowship  vrith  God. 
Schwenckfeld  exhorted  this  friend  and  the  men  of  his  generation  to  exer- 
cise themselves  in  these  Scriptural  first-principles,  relations  and  duties. 
This  was  for  him  the  very  experiential  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  which  was  necessary  to  a  life  in  God.  That  exercise  meant  a 
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vigoroas  discipline  of  self-kDOwledge  and  of  self-control.  He  adopted  none 
of  the  pragmatic  devices  and  steps  of  any  school  of  mystics,  and  he  dreamed 
no  pantheistic  dreams  and  wrought  himself  into  no  hysteria  or  obsessional 
ecstasies  or  into  any  hypnotic  sleep  or  calm.  He  discovered  no  new  and 
contradicting  revelations.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  a  prophetism  or  a 
theosophy  that  dissents  from  the  plain  statements  of  the  Scriptares.  Bat 
that  the  Spirit  had  power  to  grant  new  insight  into  the  Word  and  that 
it  could  move  directly  without  media  upon  the  heart,  these  were  primary 
and  essential  introductions  to  his  belief  and  life.  His  view  of  exercise^ 
was  a  plain  endeavor  at  realization  of  these  verities  on  which  Christ  dwells 
so  lovingly  in  John's  Gospel.  It  meant  order  in  the  use  of  time  and  place. 
It  meant  a  vital  method  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  It  meant  the  employ- 
ment of  the  indivisible,  united  heart  of  man  in  self-culture.  It  meant  an 
unremitting  communion  with  (jod  through  all  the  varieties  of  prayer  and 
the  continuous  doing  of  what  was  daily  learned. 

YI.  The  singleness  of  devotion  to  Christ  has  the  immovable  certainty 
that  it  will  never  be  forsaken  by  him  who  is  thus  beloved.  One  must 
hold  tenaciously  to  such  promises  as  fibres  in  the  sinews  of  faith. 

YIL  The  struggle  for  constant  dilating  and  enlarging  realization  of 
what  Christ  is  as  Redeemer,  Saviour,  Lord  and  God.  It  is  not  the  simple 
mental  acceptance  of  these  facts;  it  is  not  the  mere  contentment  with  what 
IS  engaged  to  the  believer  thereby;  but  it  is  the  use  of  that  quality  of 
the  imagination  which  converts  the  statements  of  our  faith  into  living 
entities  and  potencies;  which  enters  into  them  to  obtain  their  inspiration. 
From  a  searching  and  appropriating  energy  like  that  Christ  can  never 
be  far  off;  a  faith  which  seeks  to  live  by  its  beliefs  cannot  fall  so  easily 
into  dimness,  vagueness  and  discouragement.  To  a  generating  true  force 
like  this  there  oomes  the  triumphant  conviction  that  Christ  cannot  be 
against  one,  but  is  positively  and  aggressively  for  and  vnth  him. 

Vm.  The  entire  series  of  benefits  that  flow  from  the  vicarious  cross 
to  the  individual  must  also  be  received  and  reproduced  as  the  stable  pro- 
perty of  each  believer.  That  they  are  attainable  verities  must  be  the 
basis  on  which  he  is  to  erect  his  religious  and  moral  character.  The  deliver- 
ance from  eternal  condemnation;  the  present  beginning  of  the  life  everlast- 
ing; the  abiding  companionship  with  the  divine  persons,  not  only  here 
but  beyond  the  veil,  that  is,  in  all  stages  of  his  Kingdom,  but  particularly 
at  its  consummation;  —  these  are  covenanted  mercies  in  which  the 
believer  must  take  augmenting  delight. 

<  Cf.  TbomM  a  KempisOpp.:  LibeUus  apiritudlis  exereiUi,  EdPohl.  Vol.  np.329Bqq. 
Brevis  admamtto  apiriituUis  exerettti.  ib.  p.  419  sqq.  These  however  did  not  suggest 
Schweuckfeld's  thoughts.  The  Uter  ^spiritual  exereises"  that  are  based  on  the  meta- 
physical conception  of  a  continuous  Creation  are  foreign  to  his  practical  mind. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  Schwenckfeld  a)  feels  that  oar  condemnation 
as  sinners  is  everduring,  unless  Christ  change  ns  and  thereby  deliver  ns 
from  what  the  Scriptures  call  eternal  death  or  the  unending  state  of 
estrangement  from  grace,  b)  He  dwells  far  more  upon  the  blessedness  of 
the  heaven-wronght  deliverance,  c)  He  gradually  expands  the  concept  of 
the  Kingdom  until  it  occupies  a  large  and  inclusive  place  in  his  vital 
theology. 

IX.  The  hardest  lesson  a  man  has  to  learn  is  that  he  cannot  help 
himself  in  laying  the  foundations  of  spiritual  life  and  in  any  genuine  pro- 
gress therein.  The  whole  bent  of  all  degenerate  types  of  Christianity  is 
to  emphasize  the  ability  of  man  to  redeem  himself  or  to  get  other  helpless 
creatures  like  himself  to  do  it  for  him.  Some  such  weakness  and  mis- 
conception evidently  had  sapped  and  prostrated  the  belief  of  his  fnend. 
The  humility  that  can  confess:  Without  thee  I  can  do  nothing,  has  the 
choicest  material  at  hand  for  a  safe  beginning  and  a  natural  development 
and  a  happy  life-issue.  Over  against  the  moods  of  selfishness  and  egoistic 
endeavor,  stands  the  blessed  invitation:  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  To  resort  thither  in  every 
hour  of  darkless  and  heaviness,  as  well  as  in  the  more  placid  and  joyous 
experiences  of  life,  is  the  best  medium  for  acquiring  growth  in  grace. 
The  comfort  and  uplift  of  it  come  most  radiantly  when  the  time  for  de- 
parture draws  nigh. 

Here  Schwenckfeld  shows  that  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  is  the  basis 
of  our  religious  thought  and  life,  because  that  is  the  beginning  of  our 
redemption.  The  life  of  Christ  given  for  us  bestows  life;  the  shedding  of 
his  blood  procures  for  us  remission  of  sins;  therein  is  the  hope  of  pardon; 
therein  too  are  to  be  found  the  healing  and  the  purification  of  the  con- 
science. While  there  is  only  the  mention  of  the  word,  conscience,  it 
should  be  remarked  that  the  cleansing,  the  freedom  and  the  education  of 
the  conscience  are  weighty  notes  in  Schwenckfeld's  gamut  of  thought. 

X.  The  capstone  of  his  appeal  is  that  on  the  basis  of  such  facts  in 
the  realm  of  the  Spirit,  his  friend  should  let  their  comfort  whose  clear 
shining  had  hitherto  been  hemmed  in  and  obstructed,  now  flood  him  with 
their  light  and  warmth  and  rouse  him  to  a  conquering  courage.  The 
Shepherd  is  coming  to  bear  every  wounded  and  wandering  sheep  back  to 
the  fold. 

From  this  survey  of  inward  duties  to  God,  he  turns  to  those  incum- 
bent upon  us  from  our  relations  to  our  neighbor.  He  grounds  these  upon 
and  embraces  them  all  in  love,  not  only  as  feeling  but  as  deed. 

I.  The  loving  bestowment  of  alms:  under  which  expression  was  com- 
prehended in  general  the  rational  and  helpful  support  of  the  needy  and 
dependent  members  of  the  human  family.    This  he  required  to  be  done 
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not  perfunctorily,  but  as  a  real  self-diBcipline ;  one  must  not  only  help  in 
the  restoration  and  npbnilding  of  those  economically  deficient  from  what- 
ever oaose,  bat  stady  to  love  the  work  as  a  manifestation  of  an  actual 
brotherly  feeling.  The  true  equation  of  relief  is  the  personal  interest  one 
shows  in  those  needing  it,  and  the  personal,  affectionate  efficiency  in  the 
administration  of  such  resources.  This  is  the  only  true  way  to  rear  the 
edifice  of  the  united  and  morally  progressive  State.  The  organized  social 
community  must  be  joined  together  by  the  inner  forces  of  a  carefully 
schooled,  awakened  humanity,  and  not  by  extraneous  and  coercive  meas- 
ures which  effect  nothing  coherent  or  permanent;  a  State  without  vital, 
ethical  bands,  is  only  a  bundle  of  selfish  individuals  who  have  little  in 
common. 

II.  Individual  training  in  all  the  works  of  love.  There  are  just  as 
many  outlets  of  service  as  there  are  infinitely  varied  promptings  of  a 
genuine  affection.  Love  does  not  only  not  quail  before  the  quantity  and 
diversity  of  these  demands,  but  it  seeks  out  and  multiplies  the  claims;  it 
is  zealous  of  ways  and  means;  money  values  cannot  exhaust  it.  To 
promote  the  happiness  of  one's  neighbor  should  be  a  joy  highly  prized 
by  the  believer. 

III.  The  universalizing  of  mercy.  One  must  regard  propinquity  as 
the  beginning  of  usefulness,  whose  waves  widen  and  bear  us  out  to  a 
growing  largeness  of  service.  A  most  difficult  thing  it  is  for  us  to  get 
beyond  the  smoke  of  our  own  chimneys.  The  barriers  of  provincialism 
are  strongest  where  the  territory  is  the  smallest,  or  the  most  hemmed  in 
by  rivers  and  mountains,  or  the  prejudice  of  race.  It  is  difficult  to  cul- 
tivate a  feeling  that  shall  take  in  all  humanity  under  every  sky  and 
across  all  seas;  but  we  ought  to  be  ^equal  to  justifying  the  limitless  com- 
passion which  Christ  manifested  by  including  us  at  all  in  its  scope.  If 
the  cross  cannot  shatter  the  walls  of  our  narrowness,  what  will? 

IV.  The  community  of  heaven  with  our  cares,  sorrows  and  burdens 
is  never  to  be  forgotten.  Schwenckfeld  urges  an  immediate  appeal  to 
him  who  carries  all  worlds  in  his  heart.  No  promise  is  more  supporting 
than  the  fact  that  Christ  shares  in  our  trials  and  sufferings.  The  barriers 
between  the  unseen  and  the  seen  are  broken  down  most  readily  by  keep- 
ing that  upbearing  fellowship.  The  world  as  a  burden  upon  a  sympathetic 
believer,  anxious  to  see  some  fulfilment  of  his  Lord's  command,  is  none 
too  great  to  be  brought  before  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  From  him  the 
disciple  draws  the  largest  resources  for  endurance  and  patience,  in  meeting 
this  problem.  From  him  comes  the  stimulus  to  an  unquenchable  zeal  for 
the  relief  of  human  misery  and  for  the  overthrow  of  all  the  causes  and 
resources  of  sin  and  its  consequences. 

Schwenckfeld  now  draws  nearer  to  what  was  evidently  one  of  the 
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fiercest  of  the  lions  in  the  way.  The  friend  in  his  estrangement  attriba- 
ted  the  weakness  which  was  really  in  himself  to  the  Chri^an  faith  as  it 
was  nnfolding  itself  under  his  alarmed  eyes.  The  young  disciple  bids 
him  remember  this  remedial  sentence:  He  that  believeth  in  me  hath  eter- 
nal life;  it  is  a  present  possession  and  it  is  sufficient  for  all  exigencies 
and  crises  of  the  true  Church,  if  one  will  but  stick  to  it  For  it  inyolves 
the  fact  that  Christ  is  Almighty;  he  sits  upon  the  throne  in  an  all  com- 
prehensive and  certain  rule;  he  is  the  sole  Head  of  his  Church.  That 
type  of  faith  is  lamentably  weak,  which  substitutes  a  multitude  of  go- 
betweens,  whose  ambition  it  is  to  climb  into  the  soyereign  seat  of  the  Lord. 
The  teachers  who  would  supersede  the  Gospel  and  apostolic  religion  by 
externalities  of  any  and  all  forms,  destroy  all  comfort,  help  and  salvation 
by  their  ambitious  visibilities.  This  applies  to  the  papal  claims,  to  the 
beginnings  of  temporal  prophetism,  to  the  confusions  of  State  with  Church, 
to  revolutionary  expedients,  to  the  carnalizing  and  degrading  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  the  endeavor  to  explain  the  faith  by  any 
form  of  self-centred  world  philosophy. 

It  is  true  that  these  surging  tides  in  human  history  are  ever  present 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  climes ;  but  of  course  Schwenckfeld  was  looking  at 
the  shiffing  map  of  his  own  day,  where  these  obstructions  and  reconstruc- 
tions were  rapidly  crossing  one  another's  boundaries  in  a  struggle  for 
mastery,  and  all  of  them  checking  or  preventing  the  peaceful  and  har- 
monious development  of  spiritual  religion.  The  friend  had  lost  courage 
before  this  bizarre  and  complex  struggle.  His  vanquished  faith  could  no 
longer  see  the  reigning  Christ,  and  he  forgot  the  nature  of  that  Kingdom 
as  one  of  righteousness,  joy  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  dark- 
ness that  those  waterless  clouds  brought  upon  his  soul.  A  topic  which 
Schwenckfeld  uses  with  frequency  as  a  source  of  encouragement  is  that 
of  the  reigning  Christ.  It  of  course  involves  the  fact  of  his  Kingdom,  as 
well  as  the  thought  of  his  headship  over  the  Church  ^  Men's  ocoultations 
do  not  mar  the  radiance  of  these  truths  for  the  spirit  that  will  hold  fast 
to  the  simplicity  of  faith.  The  convolutions  and  involutions  of  formal 
and  political  churchdom  are  not  the  one  ring  of  spiritual  Christianity. 
The  Church  and  the  believer  mastered  by  the  world  cannot  enjoy  the 
love  of  the  Father  as  an  indwelling  motive  and  grace.  This  type  of 
misallied  sensuous  Christianity  must  perish  with  all  perverted  sensuous- 


^  Schwenckfeld  uses  the  expression,  ^upt  bet  ®tmtwb,  Eph.  l^S;  423-25.  The  parochial 
idea  is  absent  from  the  word  ®emetnbe  as  here  employed;  it  is  but  a  another  term 
for  the  Church  visible  and  invisible.  He  uses  it  to  designate  the  organized  Church 
invisible  as  the  real  body  of  Christ  and  as  in  a  state  of  purification  for  a  higher 
stage  of  union  with  its  Head.  He  does  not  expand  his  views  of  the  church  in 
this  place. 
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nes8.  The  solid,  inyariable  test  of  a  genuine  faith  is  doing  the  mil  of 
God.  The  perpetaal  Kingdom  which  sarvives  all  worldly  catastrophes  is 
foanded  on  this  saying:  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  Ood  abideth  forever. 
Such  are  the  simple  elements  by  which  a  vital  religion  goes  to  work  in 
the  world  to  persuade  that  world  to  fulfil  his  benignant,  if  sovereign 
will.  It  is  not  the  pomp  of  circuitous  ceremonials;  it  is  not  liturgies 
characterized  by  gorgeous  and  dramatic  spectacles ;  it  is  not  fire  and  sword 
and  rack  and  ruin ;  it  is  not  a  self-sufficient  view  of  the  universe  reasoned 
out  of  man's  littleness;  it  is  not  a  false  alliance  between  the  things  of 
God  and  the  things  of  Gsesar;  it  is  not  a  corruscating  prophetism  with 
the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  keys  in  the  ot^er;  but  it  is  the  spirit 
of  freedom  in  Christ  and  the  Kingdom  which  consists  of  righteousness, 
joy  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  notes  of  a  spiritual  Church  and 
a  true  brotherhood  in  Christ  are  freedom  and  simplicity  in  all  spheres 
of  Christian  experience,  of  Christian  service,  of  Christian  worship,  and 
of  Christian  polity. 


a 


a. 

atet  but,  however,  c<mj,y  63»;  Stec  638. 

a^fStceit  lead  off  63  to. 

aif^ieb  departure  from  this  life,  ab,  m.,  ace, 
sg.  62S1. 

aim  see  sub  ein* 

aS  all,  entire,  aee,  ag.  n.,  a.  etor  t>ertratoen 
62 Si;  a.  etor  antigen  63 S;  atte  oeo.  9^.  /:, 
(K  e»re  ffinb  61'';  occp/.  n.,  a.  btng  62^; 
o^.  pL  m.,  Dnd  a.  62  i^;  followed  by  re- 
lative:  nom,pl.  m.,  a.  Me  i^r  befc^oerbt . . . 
feinb62»;  aHent  dot.  sg,  n.,  in  o.  6327; 
aUtn  ace.  ag,  m.,  a.  tag  61*;  dot,  pL  f., 
in  a.  anfed^tungen  61^;  in  a.  ndten  62B; 
followed  by  relative:  (2a<. pi,  m.,  a.  benen 
bie  i^n . .  anruffen  618;  aVec  dot.  sg.  f,, 
in  a.  anfed^tung  62i0;  aVed  nom.  ag,  n, 
boiB  a.  63»;  followed  by  relative:  a.  XocA 
...  ift  63a 

aVein  alone,  only,  adv.^  a,  biirc^  fein  8Bort61  ^. 

Siame^tig  ahnighty,  bet  %,  ^^\  WLmt^^ 
tigen  dot,  ag.  m.,  bem  H,  60 ». 

WmAffen  alms,  ah.  n.,  occ.  j>/.  633. 

alf0  BO,  thus,  fie^t  a.ge{d^neben63i'';  follo- 
wed by  boiB:  i(.  bad d^r....  toerbet  (Stt)ig« 
lid^  tt)o^nen  629. 

alfd  as,  a.  bet  barml^ert^ige  ®ott  60 1?^-  0. 
etnem...  funbet  60a 

am  see  sub  an* 

nmen  Amen,  6O18;  63 1*;  63«. 

an  on,  in,  prep,  w,  ace.  eud^  a.  ben  Sj^tn 
(^ciftum . . .  l^Iten  60  iO;  SBer  a.  mid^  glaubt 
638.  Contracted  with  dat.  of  m.  or  n. 
article  to  am:  a.  (Sreti^  61  <;  a.  {iammen 
629;  a,  letften  tag  631*;  a.  Bn^e^ten  63 te. 

[anbet]  other,  different,  anbtte  ace,  pi,  n., 
aiiff  a.  eilgerlid^e  bing  63 10 ;  anberm  dot.  ag. 
n,y  mtter  a.  63^7. 

anf tilting  temptation,  ab,f.^  dot.  ag.  62i»; 

anfe^Mngen,  dot.  pi.  610^10. 


[angffi  anxiety,  ab,f,j  iing(ten  (2a<.  p/.  61^0. 

aniigen  concern,  ab,  n.,  aee.  ag.  63  b. 

Vnno  in  the  year  63  ts. 

anriiffen  invoke  61^;  ontAfftn  62». 

[an^eigen]  indicate,  anjeigt;  pna,  ind.  3<>  ag, 
62B. 

[arm]  poor,  armen  dot,  ag.  m.,  etnem  a,  funbet 
60^;  arme  nom.pl.fn.^  toir  a.  fflnbet  62 is. 

ai4  or  aA4  also,  indeed  60is*  »&w»;  621* »; 
63  >;  9Ber  a.  whosoever  62  m. 

aiff  up  to,  in:  a.  eikfTerlic^e  bing  abfil^ren 
63 iO;  a^ff  boiB  so  that:  a.  b.  3^  nic^t 
fanbiget  63^7.  Contracted  with  ace.  of 
n.  article  to  aiffd :  all  eor  k^ertratoen  fej^t 
a.  leiben  ^efu  StrifH  6221.    See  toff. 

[Vtl0e]  eye,  «6.  n.;  Mgen  ^en.  p2.,  lilfi  bet 
%  6323;  aigen  occ.  pi,  ^xt  a.  62i8. 

». 

iarm^er^ig  mercifol  618;  barmter^ige  nom, 

ag.  m.,  bet  b.  ® ott  60 ". 
Satm^ert^igleit  mercy,  compassion,  ah,  /I, 

nom.  «^.  608;  (tatm^et^igleit)  ace.  ag.  61 »; 

634;  dai.  ag.  6327. 
bebenilen  consider  6O21;  61 »;  62  M;  632B. 
[bef  el^en]  command,  commend ,  befeQet,  prea. 

ind,  2<i  pi,  bod  i^t  eii(^  i^me  gan^  b.  61  i2; 

iefol^en  p.p.,  Snfet  $ett ...  lafd  @u(^  i^m 

ganft  b.  fein  63  i«. 
ielieiffen  (ft(^)  re/Z.,  study,  toke  pains,  fo 

{onet  i^t  efid^  b.  ^itglauben  623;  iefleiffet 

eu(^,  imper,  pi,  Bl^;  b«  eii4  633. 

befol^en  see  sub  befeQen* 
[beftieben]  pacify,  beftitbet  prea.  %nd.  3d  ag., 
fie  b.  632. 

[begreiffen]  comprehend,  begtiffen  pp-  638. 
[beliimmett]  troubled,  grieved,  beMmmetten 

dot,  ag,  m.y  aim  h,  9Renfd^en  6O2. 
[beti^ten]  inform,   betUfft  =  beti^tet  p.p. 

(short  for  bin  beric^tet  tootbenj,  b.  60 10. 
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Unmtthi  molested,  laboring  62  is. 
Ief0liber  adv.,  especially,  b.  Iteber  $en  60o 
[lefticeKgeK]  besprinkle,  lef^iraiget  pres.  ind. 

S^gg.  62M. 

[ietteiftn]  show,  le»eifet  prea,  ind.  2^  pi. 
63«/5. 

leil  with,  at,  prep.  w.  dai.,  Meib  b.  efld^  60?; 

tDfil  i(^  irit  b.  efid^  fetn  fa^it  60iS;  b.  i^m 

t^ergebung  bet  fiinben  fik(^et  61  ii;   (Stoer 

feden  l^eU  b.  C^rifto  fud^en,  9H(l^t  b.  eflffer- 

U(^  Mtigen  62";  einen  furffnrec^er  b.  (8ott 
63  ts. 

H«  see  sub  (ein  (be). 

Oifi(o|f  bishop,  ^^.m.,  IB.  Imferer  @eelen63i3. 

iittm  ask,  pray  for;  prayer,  petition;  inf. 

used  as  noun  62»;  bitt  pre9.  tiul.  l*t  ag, 

608. 

Mtter  bitter,  nom.  ag.  m.,  fetn  b.  tob  62»; 

bittcni  a«0.  «^.  m.,  bilrd^  feinen  b.  tobt  616; 

Mtc^  ben  b.  Xobt  628;  WtU^wm.sg.n., 

{em  b.  leiben  60». 
WelleK]  stay,  abide,  bleib  opt.  3^  ag.  60  ?; 

Ueilt  prv«.  ind.  3^  5^.  63 ». 
ittt  blood,  ab.  n.,  fetn  b.,  aee.  ag.  61  *;  mtt 

{einem  b.  d^.  <^.  62  m. 
[IrevgeK]  bring,  take  to,  brengt  pres.  ind,  3^ 

8g.  638. 


C[a{)iar]  e[i(»eiiilfett]  60^;  63». 
C|ti|hl«  Christ,  bet  ^rr  S.  60»;  618;  ber 

^  3efud  d.  628;  d.  628;  isnfer  ^err 

3efu«  (I.   6318;    c^tifK  ^en.  ^^r.  60718; 

615;  628-Sl;  638;  (£^ri|lO  dW.*^.  62M).17; 

631*8-8;  Ctritint  a<^.  ^^r.  60  U;  C^rillttm 

61 M;  the  Qerman  form  C^rift  is  on  record 

63». 
(C^rillgtottig]  believing  in  Christ;  £trifl« 

glaMiget  nom.  ag.  m.,  ein  ...  (£.  60 18. 
[ClrifUiiN  Christian;  CtrifUi4ernofit.«^.m., 

tmfer  (I.  glai^b  638;  (!^ri|Uii(eit^0fi.«^.n., 

etn«  (I.  {(^retbend  60 1. 
CMe9  eopy,  ab.f.  60 1. 
Crcl$  cross,  ab.  n.,  do/.  ^.,  am  d.  61 S;  occ. 

«^f  ^  f^in  (I.  61 7;  Cteii^9  ^en.  <^.,  bed 

(I.  628. 

2). 

ba  when,  eonj.  62  M;  where  63" ;  there  62 18 

(combined  with  bet). 
tamil  so  that,  eov^.  618. 


bttlin  for,  conj.,  introducing  a  cansal  clause 
6118;  62»;  638i;  ban  62 1;  63S;  ban  than, 
except,  nirgenb  b.  be^  QEl^rifio  62 17;  ban 
then,  in  fact,  combined  with  toie:  628*7 
tt)ie  b.  fein  SBort ...  an^eigt;  tote  t^r  b. ... 
\yx\\  see  also  ben  =  beniu 

barin  therein,  b.  t)ertratoen  63". 

bariimb  therefore  61  lO;  bortmb  63 1. 

bad  see  sub  ber* 

bad  that,  conj.,  bertrbfien  b.  eiic^  fetn  bttterd 
letben ... aut^etl  fep  toorben  60^1;  ^x  toiffet 
b.  bet  $err . . .  t)mb  bet  fiinber  totllen  f ommen 
ifl  e0»;  befletffet  eud^,  b.  t^t ...  bergebung 
bet  fiinben  fild^et,  b.  t^r  eiid^  i^me...  be* 
fel^et  6 1 10- 11;  juglauben,  b. ...  (K^tiflud... 
etoet ...  ®ott  fep  628;  gUiitben,  ...  b.  Qfl^r 
...  fe^bt  etiebigt  62?;  (glauben)  ...  b.  (5t 
efl(^  ...  bod  (Stotg  leben  ^atennorben628; 
fagt  b.  tt)tt ...  ntd^td  t)etmdgen  62 18;  ^offet, 
b.  fein . . .  tob  (Etoet . . .  leben  fetn  toetbt  62»; 
befletfTet  eiid^,  b.  3^ . . .  Hlmiiffen  gebet638; 
9[Ifo  b.  3^t ...  toetbetlEtotglid^  too^nen  628; 
ailff  b.  6317  (see  above  sub  an|f);  abbre- 
viated b):  etfal^ten,  b.  Qh:  efld^  nit  oet' 
laffen  tottt  638. 

2)atim  dated  63  m. 

bem  see  sub  bet« 

ben  see  sub  bet* 

ben  »  btnn  then,  augmentative  of  tt)et  628; 
for  618. 

benen  see  sub  bet* 

bet  the,  article,  nom.  ag.  m.  60i«*i7S 
618-8;  628  W*  18;  638i8'27;  gen.  ag.  f.  608 
63*;  dot.  ag.  f.  61i;  63i8-8i-a.8i;  gen.  pi, 
m.  60M6m;  gm.  pi.  f.  61";  62»;  6388 
gen.  pi.  n.  6388;  bed  gen.  ag.  m,  608-8 
637«;  gen.  ag.  n.  60";  618  (written  bad 
by  mistake);  628;  6383-84;  ^tm  dot.  ag.  m. 
6018;  621- 1018;  687;  used  as  demon- 
strative: dot.  ag.  m.  62 18;  638>;  ttSi^  bem 
s.  v.;  li  bem  s.  v.;  ben  aee.  ag.  m.  eO^ 
61314;  628;  6318*85;  med  as  demon- 
strative: ace.  ag.  m.  61 18;  dat.pl  n.  63* 
bit  nom.  ag.  f.  608;  eS^»'^»;  aecag.f. 
6381-88;  ace.  pi.  m.  6018;  63»;  aee.  pi.  n 
638;  used  as  demonstrative:  benen  dai, 
pi.  m.  618;  ^^^  nom.  ag.  n.  63i8;  aee.  ag.  n 
60";  618;  628;  638;  naed  as  demonstra- 
tive: nom.  ag.  n.  6388;  aee.  ag.  n.  608. 

bet  who,  which,  relative,  nom.  ag.m.  608; 
6218;  63  8- 8. 10;  correlative,  he  6385;  bit 
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nom.  pi.  m.  61<»;  62 ^\  688;  ^a9  nom.  sg.  n. 
60  »;  62>*. 

berfeli  the  same  es^\  htt^tfitn  gen,  jd.  f. 

62». 
M  see  sab  ttu 
bit  see  sub  bee* 
bit  Senigen  those  63o. 

biUQ  thing,  sb,  n.,  nam. pi.  e2i\ea^;  biltgctl 

da<.p/.  62". 
bienft  service,  sb.  m.,  ^en.  pi.  60^. 
bietoeU  becanse,  cofy.  6O11/12. 
bo4  though,  yet  60 IS;  63 ". 
Sominj  of  the  Lord  63  is. 
bir4  through,  prep.  w.  ace.  60^;  610;  btit^ 

61";  627. 
b^  see  sub  M,  eonj. 

41. 

ein  indef.  atiiele  mcuculine^  nom.  9^.  60^; 

ace.  eg,  f.  60 1«;  tin9  gen.sg.n.eOi]  etatcnt 

dot.  eg.  m.  60^2;  contracted  to  aim  60S; 

dnen  aee.  eg.  m.  60  iS;  62  si;  63  ib. 
[eiltil}]  only,  sole,  einige  nom.  sg.  m.,  bet  e. 

9lott^elffer  61  •;  o^.  «^.  /!,  eioer  ...  etittge 

l^opitng  62";  einigec  nom.  sg.  m.,  dtott 

e.  feligmac^er  62 «. 
ettb  end,  8b.  n.  60 ". 
[eittU4]  final,  eiltH4eit  dot.  sg.  n.,  in  feim 

....  e.  toertratoen  60^. 
(£|)i1tel  epistle,  sb.  f.,  dot.  sg.  63 1». 
Sr  he,  nom.^.m.  60W;  618-»«;  62i-8- "Ws; 

632*6;  er  61 1&;  62»;  i^m  to  him,  dot.  sg. 

61 11- 13- 16;  62 1«;  63 1«;  the  older  form  i^me 

6111;  tim  bim,  aee.  sg.  608;  6I01B;  62  la- 

»•«;  C«  it,  nom.  n.  63«;  pc  them,  aee. 

pi  n.  63S;  spelt  fieb  (by  mistake  written 

fi4)  639 
ecbieting  offer,  sb.  f.,  dot.  sg.  608. 
etfabttn  experience  636. 
[ergebeit  (fic^)]  refl.,  surrender,  ergebtt  pres. 

ind,  2d  pi.,  i^r  ...  efld^  ...  e.  61« 
erbebtn  lift,  (Store  augen  ...  e.  62i8. 
[erinitent]  remind,  eriniiert  pp.  618. 
QErlantniil  knowledge,  sb.  f.  60 ». 
eclangctl  obtain  62 ». 
[eclebigen]  release,  tclebigt  pp.  628. 
erliifet  redeemer,  sb.  m.  62 «. 
CrlSJiitg  redemption,  sb.f.  60  ao. 
eniiUen  refresh,  revlTe  62  is. 
cmft  earnestness,  sb.  m.,  dai.  sg.  61 9. 


[eril]  first,  etites  doL  sg.  f.,  in  bet  e.  (E|npel 

6318. 
Sr^titbt  Ghief-shepherd,  «6.  m.  63 1*. 
[enoetbnt]  acquire,  win,  emstlot p.p.  62 *. 
(Ed  see  sub  ec* 
etttsad  somewhat,  e.  3rrtg  60«;  6O10. 

[(EitaitgeUitm]  gospel,  sb.  n.;  SAntgelii  ^en. 

sg.  eO*&;  (EiaitgeliO  <2a^.«^.  621. 
ei4  Bee  sub  ibt« 
[dif[ecU4]  external,   rtfftrH(|e  aee.  pi.  n.: 

auff  ...  e.  bing  63io;  diffetlitleit  (ia<.  pi. 

ft.:  be$  e.  bingen  62 1?. 
(EttCt  your,  nom.  «^.  m.  624<er;  nom.  «.  /l 

62S0etptr;  aee.sg.n.6Umtt;  6218;  (gnpt 

nom.  sg.  n.  62»;  etsr  000.  sg,  n.  62^1;  63^; 

e)9Ced^0n.«^.n.61«;  tJ»txnaee.sg.m.61^; 

by  mistake  written  etDtt  see  app.  crit, 

62";  ciDre  aee.  sg.  f.  61?;  dmt  aee.  pi.  n. 

6218.    (Etoer  lgen.pL)  see  sub  ibr* 
StDig  eternal,  aee.  sg.  n.,  boiB  (i.  leben  628; 

638;  etsigd  nom.  sg.  n.,  (Stor  (E.  leben  {ein 

toerbt  62»;  StDigeu  dai.  sg.  m.,  Horn  (i.  tobt 

628. 

SiDigleit  eternity,  sb.  f.,  dot.  sg.,  in  (i.  63 ». 
(EtDign4  etemaUy,  o^t^.  60?;  62". 
(E^lfet  seal,  «6.  m.,  aee.  sg.,  einen  (i.  60 1^. 


fe^ten  faU  60». 

fe^  firmly,  adv.,  tUd^  ...  f.  ^nbilbet  61  ?. 
fittbeu  find,  inf.,  ^eil  ifi  a^^f*  63  is. 
[ffeifli]  flesh,  sb.  n.,  ffeif^eS  gen.  sg.,  tool* 
mft  bed  f.  63S3. 

fragcu  inquire  after,  nac^  feinem  SBort  auf- 
6018. 

freinb  friend,  sb.  m.,  we.  sg.  608. 

[fitbren]  lead,  fiibret  pres.  3^  sg.  63s 

fit  for,  pr^.  w.  aee.,  f.  Dnfere  filnb  6II;  f.  bet 

SBelt  ffinb  61 1 ;  f .  kmf er  fiinb  63 10 ;  before,  in 

front  of:  ben  $af{ton  offt  f.  eflc^  nel^nten  61< 

firfyreiiec  advocate,  sb.  m.,  aee.  sg.,  einen  f. 

6318. 

[gon^]  entire,  whole,  gou^eil  gen.  sg.  f.,  ber 
g.  ©elt  611;  gau^et  gen.  sg.  f.,  g.  ^off* 
n&ng  eo^;  dat.sg.  f.,  mit  g.  looping  60 si. 

gan$  entirely,  adv.,  g.  befeH^et  61  is*  g.  trdft* 
lid^  6214;  g.  befol^en63M. 
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[gclen]  grant,  giTe,  geteit  p.p.  toeil  efi4 
0ott  ...  1^  geben  60 »;  geHet  pres.  ind. 
2d  p/L,  ba«  c^T  mmii\itn  gebet  68« 

Oeielt  prayer,  ab.  n.,  (fa/.  «^.,  mit  tnetnent 
®.  60«;  aecag,,  eioer  (8.  ...  f|)re(l^en614. 

geleUet  see  sub  (eiltiu 

geift  spirit,  «6.  m.,  do/,  sg,,  tm  g.  60 1^. 

gdiften  see  sub  lobeiu 

todiefet]  beloved,  gelictttn  gm.  ag.  ?n.,  feined 

g.  So^itf  607;  gelietter  wc.  eg,,  9.  ^crr 

63  i. 

geneiii^  church,  8b.  /!,  ^m.  «^.,  feiner  g.  63^0. 
[gerci^t]  righteona,  gect^ten  (article  preced.) 

aee,  sg.,  ben  g.  63»;  gm.  pi,,  her  g.  60a*. 
gerciiiiget  see  sub  reinigcti* 
gm  gladly,  adv.,  hafi  3^t  g.  9CImilffen  gebet 

63S. 

gesieffeit  enjoy  (the  fruition) ,  fdlc^e^  taffen 
g.  60 ». 

gef^eiben  see  sab  f^eibcti* 
gefitrieHcit  see  sab  Mreilieit* 
gcfisbtt  see  sub  ftinkeii* 
getrsll  see  sab  trSflen* 
gciDeff  see  sub  fdn, 

getPiniteit  (lieb)  get  to  love,  (E^riftuin  Ueber 
g.  61  M/tt. 

gCMrtffeit  conBcience,  ab.  n.,  dot.  ag.,  in  feim 
g.  60 «;  62»«. 

geailte  see  sub  gilen* 

glaiH  belief,  faith,  ab.  m.,  t)n{er  (E^riflU^er 

g.  637;   gtaMen  d(U.ag.,  ^fm  g.  60i0»; 

(gMlen)  62M;  mit  g.  6O20;  in  feim  g.  60»; 

glaMentf  gm.  ag.,  be9  g.  603. 
glailen  believe,  eflc^  befietffen  aitglauben  623; 

{oQet  i^  g.  627;  gjaitt  prea.  ind.  3<i  5^. 

62»;  (gloUt)  638;  4mper.pl.  62  >. 

[gtenbig]  believing,  &itbfal,  gla^Mgen  dot. 
ag.  m.,  bem  g.  62  i/3. 

gleiit  alike,  at  the  same  time,  adv.,  ettmoi^ 

dfrrig  3m  glauben,  tmb  g.  aerfhretDet  60  to. 
Cstt  God,  ab.fn,  60*i»mi7;  626- »;  63«>; 

esttetf  ^en.  «^.  60«;  62«;  63 ». 
gMh  grace,  <6.  f.,  nom.  ag.,  SHe  g.  60 6;  ace. 

ag.,  in  {ein  g.  61". 
[gltebig]  graciooB,  jnebige  oee.  ag.  f.,  feine  g. 

miil^at  60 ». 
glcMgli^eii  graeionsly,  adv.,  g.  taffen  ge* 

nieffcn  60  "/is;  g.  ^elffen  62 «. 
gtigtlfitt  satisfaction,  inf.  nsed  as  n.  nonn, 

fein  g.  616. 


git  good,  bad  (£nb  g.  madden  60^7;  ^itS 
gen.  ag.  n.,  nsed  as  noun ,  ftd^  g.  ^ft  i^m 
Derrtd^t  61 ». 

giitig  kind  61  b. 

[gntbcr^ig]  good-hearted,  notn.  ag.  m.,  ^iU 
lierligec  ein  re^t  g.  (S^riftglaiibiger  60 1. 


[baben]  have,  bab  prea.  ind.  l>t  gg.,  b*  icb  nit 
»anen  60";  babcn  prea.  ind.  I'^pl,  b- 
mir63i8;  babt  imper.pl.,  b-  nicbt  lieb  bie 
mU  6321;  bat  prea.  ind.  3<i  ag.,  b-  ertoor* 
ben  62»;  b-  gelaben  62";  @o  ie  manbt  bie 
aSelt  lieb  b*  6388;  the  same  spelt  batt, 
geftbrleben  b-  60*;  ®ott  ...  1^.  geben  60  w ; 
b.  JJergoffen  612;  jjeb  b-  61 1»;  b-  ba«  (Smig 
leben  633. 

taUen  (ftcb)  refl.,  hold  to,  cleave  to,  fo  foQet 

ibr  eu(b  ...  an  ...  Sbnftuin  b*  6O20. 
bat,  )att  see  sub  baben, 
iaipi  head,  ab.n.  63 10. 

btil  health,  ab.  n.,  nom.  ag.  63";  aec.  ag. 
6217. 

[beUeii]  heal,  gebeUet  p.p.,  fol  ...  g.  dnb 

gereiniget  metben  6223. 
bCimtragen  carry  home  to,  prea.  ind.  2>i  pi., 

h<a   Sbr  ...  b-  68**.    See  D. 
belReit  help,  \>n»  felbd  ...  fdnbten  b-  62 12; 

et  rndUe  ...  b-  6220. 
bee  here  (to  me),  adv.,  lompt  b-  62 " 
^err  lord,  sir,  ab.  m.  60»  w-23;  618;  623  413; 

63i«;  ^enen  gm.  ag.  eo^;  63?;  ^enen 

dai.ag.   62*0;    632;    |^erra  dot.  ag.  635; 

^erten  ace.  ag.  60 »;  61 M. 
%tt^  heart,  ab.  n.,  ace.  ag.  62^3;  ber$en  gen. 

ag.,  emred  b-  61 4. 
fter^Itlb]  hearty,  ber^ti^tt  dat.  ag.  f.,  mit  b- 

aMerfidbt  61 12. 
bilffhelp,  ab.f.  63". 
[^imliflb]  heavenly,  ^imUf(ben  gm.  ag.  m., 

bed  $.  IBatterd  603;  bimlif^en  dot.  ag.  m., 

feinem  b.  Satter  62 ». 
bintmel  heaven,  ab.  m.,  dat,  ag.,  im  b-  62 ». 
^irbt  shepherd,  ab.  m.  632. 
bo4  highly,  adv.,  %.  )ubeben(!en  6326. 
bO^ntAt  pride,  ab.  m.  6324. 
[boffcn]  hope,  boffet,  imper.pl.  6222. 
bOlfntag  hope.  ab.  f.,  gen.  ag.  60 «  21  j  dai.  ag. 

603/4;  ace.ag.  62". 
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3. 

iti  I,  nom.  ag.  eOsioiiU;  63";  3(S  62"; 
mic  to  me,  dcU.  «^.  62^;  mill  me,  aec,  ag, 
638. 

3emmec  ever,  adv,^  ben  ^erren  S^rifhtm  3. 
licbct  getoinnen  61  w. 

i^m  see  sub  er;  \%vxt  see  Bub  er;  ttn  see 

sub  er* 
i^t  you,  nom.pl.  6040-»-23;  61  «•  &•«>•"•"; 

62» -'WfttW;  63«;  3|t627.»;  638";  dtper 

gm.pl  6012;  eii|(  da;.pi.607-"*2.i4;  61«; 

628-8;  63";  ti^&d^',  62»;  c4(|608;  617; 

625;  tVi^ace.pl.m'i\  61*ii-i«i3.«4;  623-tt; 

633- ft;  ei((|60"i9;  61*0;  6*4  63«;  Silti 

631*. 
[\\l\  her,  i^tet  (2a/.  ag.  U  mtt  t.  liift  63S5. 
im  see  sab  in* 
in  in,  prep,  w,  dot.  603;  61 »;  62io-i»'28Ws»; 

633-4M6.JT;  (^n)  63i«M»«;  spelt 3nn 

6113;  6331;  contracted  with  article  to  im 

6012a;  6224;  (3m)  60i0;  62i-i9;  in  with 

ace.  6112;  633. 
[3n6ilben  {[xdji}]  refl.,  imagine,  form  a  pict- 
ure of  something  within  oneself,  inbilbet 

prea.  wuL  2d  pi,,  tAd^  fetn  gni^gt^un  fe|l  3. 

617. 
3n  errant,  astray,  troubled,  3-  werben  6023; 

ma^en  bie  lefit^  3.  639. 
[3n:enb]  erring,  straying,  3trenbe  ace.  ag. 

n.,  btc  3-  Wfipn  632. 
3rti8  errant,  doubtful,  etttnad  3. 60*;  ettmad 

3.  3m  gMben  6O10;  (Sd  ift  Dnfer . . .  glai^b 

nit  ...  3.  637. 
ifl  see  sub  fein  (be). 
3a  yes,  nay,  indeed  61 1;  617. 
[3«ir]  year,  ab.n.,  Sajtcn  dai.pl.  60 1*. 
3c  ever,  at  any  event,  adv.^  S^nb  nad^  bem 

mir  . . .  nniS  felbd  3.  fetned  megd  fdnbten 

^etffen  62 12;  see  above  Scmmer  and  below 

ie  manbt;  cf.  English  aye. 
3ebeman  everybody,  dot.  ag.,  bad  34^  ... 

3.  barm^ertigfeit  ben^eifet  63«. 
ie  manbt  any  man,  63i8-2i. 
Senigen  see  bie  3(ni0en* 

3ef«  nom.  ag.,  623;  63i3;  3ef4  gm.  ag., 
607;  3ef4  6015;  6221;  3ef4m  acc.ag.  6319. 

3ot|anni9  gm.  ag.,  3n  bet  erfien  (£ptftel  3. 
63  w. 

[StoflCt]  ab.  m.  disciple ,  SSngent  dot.  pi. 
6213. 


St. 

lalfin,  Ian  see  sub  Idnnen. 
leined  ttegd  in  no  way,  adv.,  62 12. 
linblin  litde  child,  ab.  n.,  voc.  pi.,  meine  I. 
63". 

[lommen]  come,  Iommetprf«.  ind.  3^  ag.,  men 
emer  ...  {lunb  I  62 20;  (ommen  pp.,  bod 
bet  $err  ...  f.  ifl  602*;  t^omm  (^t.  3<i ag., 
bie  gnob  ...  dotted  ...  f.  Dber  etid^  GO^; 
Umpt  imper.  pi,  I.  %tt  }u  mir  62  K 

[tonnen]  be  able,  Ian  prea.  ind.  ^^ag.,  fein 
SBort,  bad  nit  fe^Ien  I.  6O20;  ben  t  er  nit 
laffen  61 15;  under  dialect  influence  seems 
to  be  the  spelling  Ia^n#  meil  ic^  nit  be^ 
eti^  fein  L  60i2;  mcr  I.  tiiH^  ben  f^aben 
625;  (|i||])t  prea.  ind.  2^ pi,  fo  I.  i^r  im 
glauben  nit  3nr  merben  60S3.  Observe 
here  the  retention  of  the  mhd.  fl  of  the 
plural;  note  also  the  epenthetic  b,  con- 
cerning which  cf.Weinhold,93atr.  ®ramm. 
§  329  and  the  next  quotation:  Unbten 
prea.  ind.  1**  pi  nad^  bem  toir  tond  felbd 
3e  feine«  meg«  f.  l^elffen  6212.  At  first 
blush  it  would  seem  that  fdnbten  is  sub- 
junctive of  the  past,  and  indeed,  the 
t  might  be  considered  to  point  that 
way,  but  such  a  theory  is  not  compa- 
tible with  the  tone  of  quiet  conviction 
in  which  Schwenckfeld  makes  his  state- 
ments throughout  this  letter.  For  him, 
the  utter  helplessness  of  poor  sinning 
humanity  is  an  established  fact  The 
etymological  value  of  bt  in  fdnbten  will, 
therefore,  most  probably  be  the  same 
as  in  fe^bt  628,  befd^metbt  62  »  merbt  6222, 
ie  manbt  63 is,  etc.,  that  is  to  say, 
fdnbten  represents  fdnben,  the  1'^  per- 
son plural  ind.  of  the  present  tense  with 
the  epenthetic  b  mentioned  above. 

[Inr$]  short,  lAr^en  dot.  ag.m.,  in  \im,  I. 
©entenj  637. 

[laben]  invite,  gelaben  p.p.  62 1^. 

laffen  let  6OI8;  61 W;  62 1;  Ittf«  opt  3d  ag., 
^fer  ^err  ...  L  (Sud^  t^m  gan^  befoli^en 
fein  6314;  |a{{et  imper. 2^  pi  fdl^ed  I.  emem 
troft  fein  612;  {0||,  {5^9  (.  emer[n]  ttofi ... 
fein  62". 
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Itiilet  clearly,  adv.,  toie  ban  fehi  SSort  (. 

aii§ei0t  62B. 
Iclai  life,  8b. ».,  baS  (Etoig  L  629;  638;  (j^ 

(Ernifl^  L  62tt;  Ubai9  gen.  ag.,  f^odfrndt 

M  I  63M. 
[(egen]  lay,  (eget  prea.  aubf.  2^  pi.,  bamit  i^r 

...  aUt  tmt  ffinb  t»ff  fehi  dxt&i  I.  61  ?. 
It|t  doctrine,  s6.  /l,  ^«n.  8^.,  i»on  toegen  ... 

toibertoertiger  L  60'. 
It|tni  teach,  prea. ind.  S^ pi.,  bie  ...  barin 

L  tiertratDen  63  ti. 
(Ctten  BafTering,  passion,  ab.  n.,  fein  bitteri^ 

t  60S1;  auffi^  L  Seftt  62»;  le^beii,  bad  I 

(l^^61» 

[(etti  last,  letlteii  (2(i<.  «^.ni.,  am  I.  tag  aRottij 
63  i«. 

leitll  people,  j^ur.  /on/.,  oee.  m.,  madden  bie 
I.  3n  63». 

tttb  beloyed,  dear,  met  i^  L  ^tt  61iS; 
^bt  nid^t  I  bie  »elt  63>i;  fo  ie  manbt 
bie  »ett  (.  ^t  63e;  Heber  we.  ag.  m., 
befonber  L  ^en  600;  comparative  lieber, 
d^ffaim  3emmer  I.  getoimten  61  m. 

Hebe  love,  ab.  f.,  3fn  bem  ifi  nt^t  bie  I.  beiB 
IBatterf  68tt;  gm.  ag.,  in  ben  toenfen  ber 
L  63«;  ojc.  ag.,  ein  fonbere  L  giir  ttntrl^t 
...  l^tt  geben  60M;  Heb  dai. ag.,  in  feim 
getoiffen,  glatiben,  (.,  l^offnitng  ...  60'. 

lieben  love,  oM^  bie  feinen  itL  60^0. 

tt|t  carnal  Inst,  ab.  f.,  nam.  ag.,  I.  ber  ICilgen 
63»;  dai,  ag.,  bie  »e(t  mit  i^  I.  63». 

an. 

ttt^ien  make,  inf.,  bad  (hib  giit  m.  6O1'';  preg. 

ind.2^pL,  bie  dfenigen  m.  bie  lefitl^  ^rt 

63». 
[Sttctind]  Mareb ,  ab.  m.,  Otattii  gm.  ag., 

am  let^  tag  Vt.  63^. 
[9ttt<|«nq  Matthew,  Ottt^:  11,  62 1«. 
me^r  inrthermore,  adv.,  m.  foflet  il^r  glait* 

ben  627. 

[meia]  my,  meiaen  dot  ag. ».,  mit  m.  (0ebett 
60 IS;  meiaet  gm.  pi.  m.,  mit  etbietiing 
m.  minigen  bienft  60^;  meiae  voc.  pi.,  m. 
finblin  63". 

[Kenf^l  man,  ab.  m.,  Otenf^en  dai.  ag.,  aim 
bd&mmetten  Vt.  60s. 

mU|,  mit  see  snb  i^. 

ttUtigli^  mildly,  eompassionately,  adv.,  fein 
bttt ...  m.  am  drefll  l^tt  t^ergoffen  61  i. 

Cftrpmi  Bo1iwtBekf«ldiMionin 


mit  with,  pr^.  te.dai.eO^  «». «;  61  «o- « 

62 8* ^10- 18*  19- M;  631'S-ST. 

m9gli4  possible  62s. 

ml^felig  laboring  nnder  trouble  62  ». 

JR. 

na4  after,  prep.w.  dai.,  ttjititn  (Suffer  n.  feinem 
aSort  60U. 

nai(  bem  after,  eonj.,  n.  i4  berid^t  (m.  bin 
tootben)  609.  The  eansal  sense  of  ba  is 
apparent  in:  n.  toir  atme  filnbet  tmd  felbd 
3t  feinedtoegd  Idnbten  l^elffen  62is. 

na^e  near,  er  ifi  n.  alien . ..  618. 

ne^men  take,  ffir  efld^  n.  61 «. 

9temli4  namely,  to  wit  63». 

Km  new,  ace.  ag.  n.,  bad  9^.  Xefiament  61  >. 

ni4tnot,n^a/fbn,60»;  63i8-Si'a*M;  iRi^t 
62". 

ni4t9  nothing  62<8. 
nimmet  never,  adv.,  61 ». 
nirgenb  (nirgenbed?)  nowhere,  adv.  62  i«. 
nit  not,  od.  and  md.  for  nidjt  eO"- «•»•«•«; 
62t'»;  638' ''•SB. 

no4  nor,eor^'.,  nit  fd^toa^  n.3rttg  63  ?;  toeber 
trofi,  ^ilff,  no4  l^etl  63  U;  ^bt  ni^t  Iteb 
bie  fatlt,  n.  toad  ^m  ber  XBelt  ifi  63 ». 

[net]  need,  ad./*.;  Jnilten  dai.pl.,  in  aUm  n. 
62». 

9tstt(elffet  helper  in  need,  patron  saint,  ab. 
m.,  er  ift  ber  einige  9L  618. 

[nottitfftig]  needy,  nottitfftigen  dot  ag.  m. 
etnem  armen  n.  fitnber  60ss. 

nAr  only,  oJv.  6018;  621. 

0b  if,  eonJ.,  0.  ie  manbt  geftknbet  63^8.  Modem 
usage  would  call  for  toenn  in  this  case. 

Offt  often,  adv.  618-14;  6218. 

O^ne  without,  pnsp.  to.  aee.,  0.  S^^f{^^  ^''> 
shortened  to  d%u,  0.  i^n  62 18. 

^tffion  passion,  «6.  m.,  aee.  ag.,  3u  bem 
foOet  i^v ...  ben  $.  offt  fflr  efld^  ne^men618. 
The  masculine  gender  of  this  word  is  no- 
table; it  agrees  with  the  mhd.  usage;  in 
modem  usage  it  is  fsminine;  ef.  @enten|. 

[9nMl(et]  prophet,  ab.  m.,  f  ro)l||eten  dai.ag. 
6218. 
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te^t  rightly,  yery,  adv.^  ein  r.  giit^erltger 
60  i. 

[Kegierttib]  mling,  Kegieteniieit  dai,  sg.,  torn 

m.  (i^l^riflo  630. 
Kei^  kingdom,  8b,  n.,  dai,  ag,,  in  feinem  9t. 

tool^nen  62  «>. 
[teittigen]  cleanse,  gereiniget  p.p.  62». 

[fagen]  eaj,  fagt  pres.  tfid  3^  sg.  621* ». 
Maben  hann  62  B. 

[f^affen]  work,  f^aff  opt.  d^sg,  63 s?. 
f^ifflUl  little  eheep,  8b,  n,,  ace,  pi.  63  s. 
fl^affflaK  eheepfold,  8b,  m.,  ace.  sg,  63'. 

j^iiibat  see  gif^atibeti. 

[f^tibeit]  separate,  gefil^eibett  p.p.,  er  merb 
t&d^  toon  i^m  nimmer  g.  toff  en  toerben  61  ^. 

Mteiben  write,  inf.  6011;  f^rtiie  prescind, 
U^8g.  63";  geWtitben /?.;?.,  60^;  63". 

U^teibtn]  writing,  letter,  sb.n.;  f^rtiieniS, 
etniS  (El^rifllic^en  trdflU^en  {.  60 1. 

Mtoa^  weak,  feeble  63?. 

[6eele]  sonl,  ab.  f.\  feelen  ^en.  «^.,  (Etoer  {. 
l^etl  62 16;  SeeltQ  gm.  pi.,  letf^of  tonfeiec 
6.  63U. 

feibt  see  sab  fein  (be). 

frim  see  sab  fein  (his). 

fein  be,  inf.,  metl  id^  nit...  f.  ia^n  60is; 
fOlc^eiB  laffet  etoem  troft  f.  61^;  fai^d  lafi 
emer[n]  troft  ...  fein  62 n;  hcA  jetn  bitter 
tob  Q^er  (Stoigd  leben  f.  toerbt  62 »;  lafd 
(Sud^  i^m  gan^  befol^en  f.  63 1«;  bin  prea. 
ind.  l^^ag.,  b.  Qud^  ganger  l^offnung  60 1^; 
ip  pres.  tn(2.  3^  ag.,  ^erftretoet  gemeft  i.  60^; 
lommen  i.  60^;  er  i.  na^  61 8;  ber  $err 
i.  gflttg  618;  er  i.  ber  einige  S^ott^elffer  61 »; 
man  (lfjid\tia  mit  efi(^  i  620;  i.  toergoffen 
62«^;(Sr  S.  ber  trem  ^irbt  63S;  &  {,  636; 
bad  l^aiM't  i.  63i0:  ^eiL  i.  aitftnben  63ii; 
berfetb  I  bie  toerffinung  63  lO;  mad  3nn 
ber  XBeU  i.  63si;  3n  bent  i  . . .  bie  Itebe 
63»;  to(a  3n  ber  ©eft  i.  63»;  3.  nid^t 
t>om  IBatter  639*;  S)ad  ailed  i.  ^ix^  2it« 
bcbenden  63 »;  feibt  prea.  ind.  2^ pi., 
tDie  i^r  ettttod  3rng  . . .  {.  60  lO;  spelt  fe^bt^ 
bod  3^r  ...  {.  eriebigt  628;  the  md.  form 
feinb  is  on  record  in  bie  i^  befd^merbt 
Dnb  mii^fetig  f.  62i6;  the  same  form  feinb 
serves  for  the  3^  pi.  prea.  ind.,  in  bent 


gtanbigen  f.  aHe  btng  mdgltd^  622;  feibt 
imp.pL,  f.  getro{i63i;  \t^prea.8ulj.  S^ag,, 
bad  eud^  fein  bitterd  leiben  ...  ^utl^eil  f. 
morben  60^;  bad  ber  $err...  (Smer^err 
tonb  (Bott  {.  62 B;  geipefi  p.p.,  serftreuet  g. 

ifteo*. 

fein  his,  nom.  ag.  m.,  f.  bitter  tob  62^;  ace, 
ag,  /!,  efid^  in  f.  gnab  ergebet  61  ^\  nom,  ag. 
n.,  {.  bitterd  teiben  60^1;  f.  XBort  anjeigt 
62 B;  aee.ag.n.,  an  {.  ©ort  60 »;  bitrd^  {. 
XBort  6111;  fein  Milt ...  l^tt  t)ergo|fen  61 1; 
eild^  f.  genikgt^un  ...  feft  ^nbilbet  61 «;  toff 
f.  Crefil  leget  SV;  ftlne  aec,  ag.  f  60»; 
feintm  dot.  ag.  m.  n.  60i5«;  62io->i;  con- 
tracted to  feim  608;  62  ss;  feinen  ace.  «^. 
m,  61«;  6213;  638*  ST;  w.  article  preced., 
used  as  noun  60 18;  feiner  gen.  ag.  f.  63  lO; 
feitied  gen.  ag.  m.  n.  60?;  61  b. 

felbd  self,  tond  f.  6212. 

[fetig]  happy,  feligen  ace.  ag.  m.  62*1. 

feligma^er  Sayioar,  ab.  m.  62«. 

feligfelt  salvation  ab.  f.  ace.  ag.  62". 

@enten|  sentence,  ab,  m,,  dot,  ag.  68  ?;  the 
masenline  gender  agrees  with  mhd. 
usage;  modem  usage  calls  for  the  fe- 
minine. 

[fe$en]  put,  fe|t  imp,  pi.  62^1. 

felff^tn  sighing,  aspiration,  ab.  ti.,  dai.  ag. 
61*;  62 «. 

fe|  see  sub  fein  (be). 

jil^  re/I.,  himself,  toer  f.  giltd  f/x  i^m  toerftc^t 
6116;  XBer  ftd)  a6(^  ...  bef))renget  62 »; 
fi4,  mistake  for  fte||,  see  sub  er. 

fie  see  sub  er. 

fo  so,  then,  if,  which,  eonj.,  introducing 
the  apodosis  60  n  (na^  bem— @o);  62 1« 
(nac^  bem  =  ba— fo);  63i8(ob— fo);  stor- 
ting the  exposition  or  argument  60 1^; 
628;  indicating  expected  result  of  rc- 
commanded  action  60^;  61  ?;  63^;  cou- 
pled with  barfimb  61  lO;  63 1;  Introducing 
a  conditional  clause  63^;  serving  as 
relative  60 1. 

go^lt  son,  ab.  m.  62 «;  6otflt8  g^-  sg.  608. 

fol  shall,  prea.  ind.  3<i  ag.  62S8-»;  fsflet  i>re8. 
ind.  2^  pi.  6019;  618- U;  628116. 

[foI4]  Buch,  [ilUm  dot.  ag.  n.  61 1«;  filled 
accag.n.  60";  61^;  62 18;  fiU^d  62  n; 
foI4d  63". 

fonber  but,  conj.  60**;  62"  18- a;  632*. 

[fonber]  special,  f onbere  ace.  ag.  f  60  If 
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f0llker(i4  especially,  adv.  613. 
f)ire4eil  apeak  61 S;  f^iri^t  pres.  ind.  3d  sg, 
6214. 

[{tomme]  stem,  tree,  sh.  wk  m.,  flammen  dot, 

tg.  620.  Note  the  weak  form  of  the 
word.  Also  in  mhd.  there  is  a  weak 
form  in  use  by  the  side  of  the  strong 
which  alone  prevails  in  the  modern 
language. 

tmtn&ii^  strong-hearted  63 1; 
[fle^tl]  stand,  9e(t  pres.  ind.  3d  sg.  63  i6. 
iixA  hour,  sb.  f.  62». 
filten  seek  62 1?;  f A^et  pres.  ind.  2d  pi  61 ». 
Simma  sum  total,  sb.  /!,  dai.  sg.,  S-  ®*  in 
brief  6310. 

fihib  sin,  sb.f.,  aee.sg.eUbisT;  63»);  fiitlben 
gen.pl.  61";  62». 

[fiitben]  sin,  geffobet  p.p.,  oh  ie  manbt  g.  63  is. 
finber  sinner,  s^.  m.  dot.  sg.  60»;  fifttbet 
nom.  pi.  62 «;  ^w.  p/.  60" 

[fihibiBeii]  sin,  fitabiget  pres.  subf.  2d  pi  63  ». 
\iuft  else,  ck/r.  6210. 

I. 

tag  day,  «&  m.,  (io^.  sg.  63  M;  ace.  5^.  61 «. 
Sefttmeitt  testament,  sb.  n.,  occ.  «^.  613. 
[i%mt]  dear,  t^eiore  ace.  sg.  f.  60 ». 
[t^ttn]  do,  tin  pres.  ind.  3d  «^.  63»;  pres. 
tnd  2d  p/.  627. 

tab  death,  sb,m.  6222;  tobt  ace.  sg.  610; 

Sabt  628. 

trets  faithful  632. 

tro(l  consolation,  comfort,  sb.  m.,  nom.  sg. 

63";  ace.«^.  612;  62". 
triilttit  console,  comfort,  inf.  60";  getroft 

p.p.,  fol ...  in  alien  ndten  g.  toerben  6223; 

feibt  g.  63 1. 
[triiltntl  consolotary,  triiftUteit  gen.  sg.  n., 

eind  t.  fd^reibend  60 1. 
ttilUi^  comfortingly,  adv.  62 1^. 
triibfal  trouble,  «d.  f.,  dot.  sg.  61  lo. 

Sbex  (fi(^)  re/i,  exercise  oneself,  follet  tH^  d. 

61 M;  Met  pres.  ind.  2d  p/.,  bad  3^  ... 

iK^  5.  68«. 
bber  oyer,  prep.  w.  aee.  60?. 
Iff  upon,  pnep.  «7.  oee.  61  ^. 


bmb  ...  ttiffen  for  the  sake  of,  prq>.w.gen.j 
».  3efii  ®irif«  to.  60  7;  nit ».  ber  gctedjten, 
fonber  t>.  ber  fiinber  to.  60  2«. 

toab  and  60*M8  6-7-9-10<1M2'15*1B-17*S1^- 
611-3-4-5^6^8*12-15;  624M9  8-10- 1^16•16• 
^•  18*  19  ^fl^  80*  22*  85*  20  •  63  !•  3*  6*  7*  IMS' 18- 19*  23- 
24- 2B;  SQb  60";   bn»b603-8W8l9.20;  6H0; 

8nnb  6212. 

bnberlaffen  omit,  neglect  60". 

)m9  see  sub  toir* 

tm\tt  our,  nom.  sg.  m.  638*13;  ace.  sg.  f.  6320; 

bnferiS  ^e».  «^.  f».  60 18;  unferm  dot.  sg.  m. 
631S;  iinfere  oee.  *^.  /:  611;  tmfeter  gen. 

pi  f.  6313. 
Unter  among,  prep.  w.  dai.  63 18. 

Batter  father,  sb.m.  62i0;  632«;  JBatter9 
5re».«5F.  608;  6322. 

iera^teu  despise  6328. 
betbiealt  merit,  sb.  n.  6O22. 

bergebing  pardon,  forgiveness  sb.  f.,  dai.  sg. 
6224;  aee,sg.  61";  622*. 

[bergelieii]  pass  away,  betrgebet  pres.  ind. 

3d  sg.  63  25. 

bergelfen  forget:  (£toer  ...  nid^t  toil  t».60i3. 
[betgieffen]  shed,  p.p.,  betgaffen  612;  6226. 

bettaffetl  forsake  638. 

berlei^eit  grant  6221. 

bermiigett  be  able,  pres.  ind.  l*^pl  62i3. 

[berfeben  (S\^)]  reft.,  expect,  berli^t  pres. 

ind.S^sg.  61 ». 
berfBafog  propitiation,  sb.  f.,  68 18. 

betttatoea  trust  in  63". 

bertratoea  trust,  sb.  n.,  dot.  sg.  eo^;  6221. 

berttiiflea  iftdji)  re/l.,  trust  6021. 

berteibing  pardon,  sb.  f.,  ace.  sg.  6228. 

bU  many  60  m. 

bOlt  of,  ofT,  prep.  w.  dai.  61 13;  6324;  with 

dat  of  m.  article  contracted  to  bom  628; 
63»-2«. 

ban  ttegea  because  of,  prep.  w.  gen.  60  2. 
bor  before,  ago,  prep.  c.  dot.  60i3i4. 

as. 

ttan  when,  eanj.  628;  see  also  ttea. 
toar^eit  truth,  sb.  /:,  dai.  sg.  60  m. 
)oa9  what  6321- 22. 

toeber  (followed  by  no(^)  neither  63 ". 
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toegeti  see  Mw  toegem 

M%9  Bee  feitttS  loegd. 

oeU  because,  eanj,  60^1 

ffidt  world,  «d.  f.,  nam,  sg.  63^;  ^en.  Bg, 
611;  derf.,^.  63«iaa*;  occ.  «5f.  63«i«. 

toeit  when,  cony.  629o. 

Oer  who  626;  he  who  61  iS;  62tt;  Set  63b»; 
Bet  aA4  whosoever  62  m. 

[toeril]  work,  8b,n,\  ttenletl  (io^.;?/.  63 «. 

tDeiken  become  60a;  613- iS;  62»»;  toirt 
(shall),  pres.  fn«r.  3d  sg,  630;  spelt  ttSrbt 
(written  mflibe  by  mistake)  61 7;  loerbet 
pres.  ind.  2^  pi.  61  <^;  answers  to  English 
you  shall  62 ii;  63^;  in  the  same  sense  oc- 
curs loerbe  pres,  subj.  3d  sg.  60 1<> ;  shortened 
to  mth  61  i3  which  is  spelt  tterbt  62^2; 

loorbeti  p.p.  60ss/». 

[OibenDtrtig]  contrary,  contradictory,  )oiber« 

tvertiger  ^e».  «^.  /:  60 '. 

iDie  how,  that,  eonj\  60*0;  as  62i'5''« 

IdU  see  sub  mUtM* 

Oinen  will,  ab.  tn.,  ace. sg.G^^;  fRiUtn  63^^; 

Umb  . . .  MKen  see  sub  bmb. 
[)oiai0]  willing,  ready,  tDiQigen  ^en.j?/.  m.  60» 
toir  we,  nom.pl.  62i2i8;  63 ib;  bn^  dat.pL 

62";  066.  p/.  62i«. 
[Oiffen]  know,  toiffet  pres.  ind.  2^  pi.  60». 
IDOl^iltlt  dwell,  live  62  ii;    Miiet  pres.  ind, 

3d  «^.  62  io. 
tool  well,  odr.  61  «•«■'# 
[tooaen]  will,  wish,  )0Upre«.  ind.  l«t«^.  60^3; 

62 »;  todffe  opt.  3d  «^.  62»;  loiiaeu  pp., 
^Qb  i(^  nit  tt).  t>nberlaffen  60  ii. 
ttOlttat  beneficence,  «&.  /!,  oec.  «^.  60 so. 


lOSKifl  carnal  lust,  luxury,  tb.  /I,  nom.  sg 
63M. 

tponet  see  sub  toetnem 
ootbtit  see  sub  tDttbeiu 

CBort  word,  sh.  n.  nom.  sg.  62  B;  Bettff  gen. 

sg.ei^\  aSsrt  dai.  sg.  m^\  aee.  sg.  60iO; 

61". 
[)0ii]|f4eil]  wish,  loAttM  pres.  ind.  l^t  sg.  60B. 

iDiirbe  see  sub  tterben* 

3- 

aetflreioet  distracted  60«'io. 

)Ueii  stake  oflf,  set  as  goal,  gesilte  p.p., 
ttotx  g.  flunb  62^0. 

j4  or  %ii  to,  prep.  w.  dai.  60<;  61»»;  62«i4. 
16*  18;  with  dat  of  fem.  article  contracted 
to  lit  60 i«;  6294;  connected  and  written 
as  one  word  with  the  infinitives  Bebenden 
63 »;  pnben  63 «;  ftogcn  60»«;  gtouben 
623;  lieben 60i3;  fdimben 60ii;  ir9flen60" ; 
uerac^ten  63 » 

li  bent  moreover  613. 

lit  see  sub  yk^ 

Si(4aiibeii  toerben  be  put  to  shame,  con- 
fusion 62  ». 

Sit^eil  loorbeii  fallen  to  one*s  share  602^. 

)ifterfi4|t  confidence,  sh.  /;,  dat.  sg.  61  ^3. 

)&ltor  previously,  adv.  600. 

Bl0tiffel  doubt,  sh.  m.,  ace.  sg.  627. 

Stte^fliaU  discord,  sh.  f.,  gen.  sg.  60S.  The 
word  is  now  more  usually  masculine. 

[Stte^t]  second,  Sttt^ten  dot.  sg.  ti.,  am  fi. 
sc.  ftat)itel  63 10. 


Address  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Convent 

at  Naumburg  am  Quels 

May  or  early  June  1523? 
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SGHWENCKFELD,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  was  a  man  of  oratorical 
ability.  He  composed  no  ""Rejected  Addresses".  When  once  heard,  his 
audience  wanted  to  hear  him  again.  They  were  eager  to  have  him  return, 
because  the  speaker  was  himself  animated  with  the  truth  he  sought  to 
conyey.  He  was  also  penetrated  with  the  conviction  of  his  call.  He 
believed  thoroughly,  but  with  a  gentle  humility,  in  his  appointment  to  a 
mission  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-men.  He  was  equally  assured  that  what 
he  said  was  an  immediate  gift  of  God,  now  greater  now  less,  but  never 
delivered  without  forethought  and  devout  study.  He  did  not  go  where  he 
was  not  wanted.  It  was  always  somebody  in  a  city,  or  community,  or 
church,  or  institution  that  desired  his  instruction,  and  to  whose  appeal  he 
responded.  In  other  words,  it  was  part  of  his  conception  of  a  call,  to 
be  invited.  Then  the  transparent  life  and  the  character  of  the  man  spake 
through  his  words,  fluent,  varied,  simple,  perspicacious,  illustrative.  One 
may  infer  from  the  testimony  of  friends  and  enemies  that  there  were  few 
of  his  day  who  excelled  him  in  persuasive  and  powerful  utterance.  His 
enemies  dreaded  his  advent,  because  of  the  consequences  to  their  own 
popularity.  There  are  but  few  of  such  public  addresses  preserved  to  us; 
and  of  those  only  scanty  outlines  remain;  he  himself  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  inclined  to  reproduce  them;  and  it  has  often  been  a  subject 
of  marvel  that  others  did  not  more  frequently  report  these  discourses. 
This  lack  was  probably  due  to  university  and  clerical  hostility  which 
made  it  hazardous  for  students  to  attend  his  conferences,  or  to  run  the 
risk  of  making  public  his  speeches,  sermons  and  talks.  Outside  of  a  few 
sketches  and  a  rather  meagre  Table-talk,  there  is  but  little  preserved  for 
us  of  these  capable  and  eventful  addresses.  The  first  one  in  skeleton 
form  is  contained  in  the  ©enbbrieff  t)nb  (Et^nnerung,  which  immediately 
follows.  Schwenckfeld  had  been  importuned  by  sundry  friends  to  visit 
the  cloister,  which  had  already  received  some  evangelical  stimulus  and 
awakening;  the  prioress  herself  was  also  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel 
and  was  certainly  very  favorable  to  the  interview,  and  not  unlikely  was 
a  party  to  the  invitation,  at  least  she  warmly  seconded  it.  Schwenckfeld 
responded  to  this  personal  request  and  apparently  spoke  without  any  notes. 
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as  God  gave  him  utterance ,  although  in  this  case  too  he  did  not  come 
without  prior  thought.  He  himself  remarks  that  his  discourse  was  at  greater 
length  than  the  abbreviation  he  presents  in  this  missive  (9i}^).  The  sum- 
mary constitutes  the  first  part  of  the  @enb6rieff  9^— 9(i}^.  The  topic 
discussed  was,  what  constitutes  a  genuine  Christian  life  in  its  veiy  essence? 

1.  It  does  not  consist  in 

a)  external  appearance, 

b)  hypocrisy, 

c)  human  traditions, 

d)  one's  ovm  works  (as  a  means  of  salvation). 

Consequently  it  is  not  bound  to  place,  time,  vestment,  persons,  meats, 
and  the  like. 

2.  Its  positive  elements  are  found 

a)  in  its  origin.  It  springs  solely  from  confidence  in  Ood,  through 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  attained  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  energizing  in  our  hearts  the  hearing  of  the  divine 
Word  and  promoting  diligent  reflection  thereon. 

b)  in  certain  progressive  results: 

(1)  contempt  of  the  world, 

(2)  quenching  of  the  lusts, 

(3)  mortification  of  the  flesh, 

(4)  substitution  of  unfeigned  brotherly  love.  He  enlarged  on 
the  qualities  of  that  love  as  described  by  St  Paul  1  Cor.  13.  Since  love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  all  human  institutions  and  vows  fall  into  the 
background;  these  cannot  bend  the  conscience  to  anything  that  makes 
one  go  astray,  or  causes  one  to  walk  contrary  to  the  principle  of  love. 
Such  unrighteously  imposed  obligations  are  unnecessary  to  salvation.  The 
decline  and  corruption  of  the  monastic  idea  and  system  were  also  dwelt 
upon.  The  chief  thing  everywhere  now  to  be  concerned  about  was  the 
education  of  the  conscience  through  the  study  of  the  Gospel.  The  ques- 
tion of  remaining  in  or  of  leaving  the  cloistral  life  was  left  to  the  liberty 
of  the  individual,  although  the  whole  system  had  so  far  degenerated 
from  its  primitive  purpose  as  to  make  it  questionable  whether  it  should 
not  be  given  up.  If  however  any  one  were  inclined  to  lay  aside  the  re- 
ligious profession,  the  motive  thereto  should  be  tested:  was  she  induced 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  or  by  the  spirit  of  the  world?  The  character  of 
the  prioress  gave  hope  of  a  reformation.  He  made  a  personal  appeal  to 
her,  urging  her  to  discharge  her  duties  in  the  spirit  of  love,  out  of  unselfish, 
sacrificial  devotion;  she  should  bear  in  mind  the  influence  of  a  virtuous 
and  gentle  example;  and  he  incited  her  to  be  more  anxious  to  promote 
the  exercise  of  the  scriptural  commandments  than  human  prescriptions. 
Truth  must  displace  adverse  custom. 
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This  he  followed  with  snndry  appeals  to  mutuality;  love,  however 
difficult  its  exercise  might  be,  ought  to  reign  as  the  regulating  motive  and 
as  the  new  law.  Such  was  the  substance  of  his  address.  It  had  its 
immediate  success,  and  its  fruit  also  remained  for  years.  The  further 
consideration  of  all  the  details  is  taken  up  in  the  immediately  succeeding 
discussion  of  the  @enb6rieff. 

The  time  of  this  visit  can  only  be  surmised.  After  Easter,  April  5, 
of  this  year,  there  may  have  been  a  little  lull  in  the  home  engagments, 
and  yet  not  very  much;  for  the  approaching  Pentecost  would  demand  much 
preparation,  especially  as  to  the  training  of  the  children  for  the  ceremonies 
of  Whitsunday;  a  matter  in  which  Schwenckfeld  was  deeply  interested. 
One  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  the  allusions  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
and  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  may  have  had  an  external  impulse  from 
the  great  anniversary  of  these  events.  A  somewhat  more  definite  limit  is 
given  by  Part  II  of  the  @enb6rieff,  where  he  exhorts  them  not  to  fear 
Rome.  In  January,  1523,  pope  Hadrian  YI  through  his  legate  Chieregati, 
had  exhorted  the  Reichstag  at  Ntlmberg  to  carry  into  rigorous  execution 
the  Edict  of  Worms;  in  return,  he  promised  a  complete  reformation  of  the 
Church  in  its  head  and  members.  He  had  also  thrice  importuned  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion  against  the  papal  authority. 
On  July  13,  1523,  he  sent  a  breve  to  the  captain  and  consuls  of  the  city 
of  Breslau,  urging  upon  them  not  to  yield  to  the  false  evangelical  liberty 
which  had  sought  to  seduce  them  from  their  faithful  and  long  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  presses  upon  them  the  need  of  over- 
throwing and  extinguishing  Lutheranism.  A  similar  breve  was  addressed 
to  the  Herzog  of  Liegnitz.  There  was  then  a  renewed,  concentrated 
and  progressive  attempt  to  put  out  the  recovered  light.  The  threatenings 
were  wide  spread,  and  especially  alarming  to  those  who  were  under  bonds 
in  the  various  monastic  institutions.  To  this  accumulating  mass  of  menace 
Schwenckfeld  may  be  here  adverting.  On  September  13,  nearly  two  months 
later  than  the  probable  date  of  the  missive  to  Friedrich  H,  the  venerable 
teacher  of  the  Emperor  and  the  strenuous  anathematizer  of  the  new  order, 
passed  to  his  account.  It  would  be  likely  therefore,  that  the  missive 
whose  first  Part  we  are  considering  was  written  while  under  the  full  pres- 
sure of  the  persuasive  maledictions,  but  before  the  tidings  of  the  pon- 
tiflf's  death  had  reached  Liegnitz.  Further,  the  subjoined  exhortation  not 
to  fear  any  authority,  however  high  it  might  stand  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world,  may  relate  to  the  persecuting  letters  of  the  Chapter  at  Breslau, 
the  missives  of  King  Sigismund  to  the  Herzog  of  Liegnitz,  as  well  as  to 
Breslau,  and  other  similar  efforts  at  repression.  There  is  an  evident 
reference  to  some  phenomenal  and  converging  movement  of  the  opposition. 
Its  fullest  volume  struck  Silesia  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  this  year. 
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Now  Schwenckfeld  had  left  the  exact  time  of  his  return  an  open 
date.  On  finding  however,  that  the  necessities  of  the  hour  made  a  second 
journey  impossible,  he  recapitulated  his  address,  lest  its  substance  might 
fade  from  their  memory,  if  the  interval  were  stretched  too  far.  To  this 
he  added  what  might  have  been  a  sketch  of  the  second  proposed  address, 
for  he  was  fully  minded  to  have  come.  From  these  facts  one  may  per- 
haps reasonably  conjecture  that  the  date  of  this  letter  itself  was  in  August, 
or  more  likely  in  the  first  part  of  September.  In  that  case,  the  date  of 
the  address  may  have  been  in  the  Pentecostal  season  (May  24). 


VI 

A  Missive  and  Reminder  to  the  Sisters  in  the 
Cloister  at  Naumhurg  am  Queis 

Early  September  1523? 


A. 

THERE  is  no  Ms.  of  this  work  extant,  and  there  is  but  one  edition. 
The  name  of  the  printer  does  not  appear.  It  is  also  s.  I.  and  s.  a.  The 
facsimile  is  reproduced  from  the  copy  in  the  StatSfc^uIbibliotl^el,  Zwickan. 
I.  The  top  of  the  bordnre  consists  of  a  central  stand  decorated  with  leaves 
above  and  below;  three  strands  of  conventionalized  fruit  radiate  from  the 
upper  foliage.  Scrolls  issue  from  this  standard,  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left.  An  imperial  eagle  stands  upon  each  one  of  these,  in 
differing  and  rather  painful  positions.  At  the  termination  of  each  branch  of 
the  main  scroll  is  a  foliated  human  face.  From  the  main  scrolls  minor  ones 
branch  off.  The  left  enclosure  consists  of  a  columnar  arrangement  with 
a  large  fluted  base  having  three  plumed  animal  heads  at  the  bottom;  an 
ornamented  capital  crowns  it.  Upon  this  rests  a  vase  with  conventionalized 
plants  and  fruit  about  it  and  a  foliated  top  surmounted  again  with  a  sort 
of  capital.  This  in  turn  upholds  a  slighter  vase  having  a  varied  arrange- 
ment of  leaves,  plants  and  fruit  At  the  top  is  another  more  elaborate 
capital ;  it  supports  a  piper  playing  a  flageolet ;  he  has  sword  and  axe  in 
his  belt;  a  hunter's  hat  with  band  and  plume  bedecks  him;  and  a  bee  is 
hazardously  near  his  long  hair.  The  right  enclosure  has  the  same  general 
columnar  arrangement;  at  the  foot  of  the  base  are  two  owl's  or  falcon's 
beaks.  The  figure  at  the  top  is  that  of  a  monk  with  a  bear's  head  but 
shorn;  a  rosary  is  in  his  hand,  his  hooded  cloak  reaches  only  to  his 
knees,  so  that  he  is  compelled  to  wear  the  slouch  boots  of  the  period. 
The  piper  is  piping  a  new  tune  for  the  ursine  monk  to  dance  to.  In  the 
under  part  are  two  standing  cherubs  or  amoretts  partially  clothed,  who 
support  a  curvilinear  shield  from  which,  however,  the  signature  or  the 
symbol  of  the  printer  is  absent,  cf  Dommer's  description  of  a  similar 
bordure:  Sut^erbrudfc  auf  bcr  §amburgcr  ©tobtbibliot^cl  1616—1523.  No.  73, 
p.  236  which  may  be  an  improvement  upon  the  above  surmisings.  It  is 
not  noticed  in  G5tze,  2)ie  ^od^beutfci^en  2)ru(Ier  bet  SteformationSjeit,  @trag« 
burg  1905.  The  bordure  is  a  complete,  undivided  block;  the  title-page 
proper  is  a  block  by  itself.  In  all  cases  the  lines  and  tracery  are  very 
delicate.  The  outer  and  particularly  the  inner  edges  of  the  bordure  are 
in  part  broken.    Some  of  the  prints  are  much  darker  as  is  our  facsimile 
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than  others.    Apparently  the  engraving  was  made  by  the  Lucas  Cranach 
firm  at  Wittenberg.    The  P  is  not  an  engrayer^s  monogram. 

n.  The  title  has  three  sizes  and  two  varieties  of  type,  the  Gothic 
and  the  Schwabacher  fractnr;  at  the  foot  is  the  pear-ornament  which  is 
so  frequent  in  the  books  of  the  reformation  period.  The  caption  has  two 
varieties,  the  upper  line  Gothic  and  the  remainder  Schwabacher.  Under- 
neath is  a  larger  pear-ornament.  Then  the  text  itself  is  from  four  fonts; 
the  initial  G  is  both  elaborate  and  rare ;  after  the  initial  come  four  large 
latin  capitals;  then  succeeds  the  Schwabacher  fractur;  the  type  of  the 
second  page  W^  is  from  a  larger  font,  while  the  rest  of  the  book  has  a 
smaller  cut,  excepting  the  capitals  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
first  page.  Of  the  four  leaves,  fi  to  Siv^  only  Si}  and  Siij  have  the 
signatures.  On  the  average  apart  from  W*^  there  are  thirty- seven  lines  to 
the  page.  Every  new  paragraph  is  introduced  by  %.  The  leading  words 
usud  at  the  foot  of  the  page  are  omitted.  The  book  is  a  quarto  of  just 
one  sheet. 

III.  The  watermarks,  so  far  as  decipherable  in  various  copies,  are 
the  imperial  eagle  and  the  ox-head. 

IV.  But  who  is  the  printer?  Almost  all  who  have  written  about 
this  work  have  attributed  it  to  the  press  of  Caspar  Lybisch  in  Breslau. 
The  evidence  however  proves  conclusively  that  it  was  printed  by  Johann 
Grilnenberg  at  Wittenberg. 

1.  The  border  for  example  has  been  found  in  the  following  works: 

1)  93on  93e9ben  geftalbjlten  ber  l^e^Uge  SRefge.  || 

93on  Sje^d^en  ^n  gej^e^n  toai  fie  tot^xdtn  Dnb  betuten.  || 

@ie  fe^nb  nitt  93el^e||men  obber  fe^er  /  bie  be^be  geftalbt  n^^Imen  / 

lonber  Sn^angelifc^e  ||  Sl^riften.  || 
SnbreS  iBobenftein  ||  t)on  Sarolftatt.  ||  @tbxndt  ^m  ii3EX  3ar. 

At  end  of  Introduction:  2)atum  SBittembergl  SRartinl  21.  At  end 
of  book:  ©ebrudCt  ^u  SBittembergI  burd^  Sol^ann  ©runenberg!/ 
^a(i)  Shrift  QtpVLvt  taufent  funff  l^unbert  mh  i^xoat)  t)nb  Imen- 
fttgftcn  3««. 

2j  Svper  CoeUbatv  \\Monachatv  et  vi^fkdtate  Axiomata  per  j  pensia  Vuit- 
temltpergae.  || 
And,  Bo,  Carolostadii,  ||  Becognitus  <&  ab  Autore  opibus  ||  hand  poe- 

nitendis  adcmctus.  \\ 
Stisqi  deq\  fero  risum  cor  meum  ||  dominus  vnus  ituUcat, 
Wittembergae  ||  M,  D,  XXI, 

At  end:  Witternbergq  ex  officma  Johanhis  Orunenb:  Atmo 
M,  D,  XXI, 
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3)  Contra  Henricvm  ||  Begem  Angliae  ||  Martinvs  Lifjiker.  \\ 

Wittembergae.  || 
1522. 
At  end  of  Introdnction :  Wittembergae,  15.  lulij.  1522, 

4)  De  votis  Monastids^  ||  Martini  Lvtheri  ||  Jvdicivm  a  sese  \\  Recogni- 
tvm  II  et  avct^m.  \\ 

Witternbergq  ex  Aedibus  \\ 
Johannis  Orunenb,  || 
1522. 

At  end  of  Introdnction:  Vicesima  prima  Nouembris.  Anno 
MDXXI. 

6)  aSom^  mtBllbraud^  bcr  ||  SRcffen  ||  2Rartinu8  Sutler  ||  SBittcmbcrg. 

M.  D.\\xxn. 

At  end  of  Introdnction:  Stu|  meaner  tnuftenn  am  tag  ^atJ^arine. 
M.  D.  XXI. 

6)  Meditatio  Pia  Et  \\  Ervdita  Hieronymi  \\  Savonarolae.     A  Papa 
Exvsti^  Svper  Psal\\mos  Miserere  \\  Mei.  Et  In  Te  ||  Domine  Spercil{vi. 

VVittembergae.  || 
1523. 

7)  S3ie  fid^  e^n  biener  ||  ®otte8  toorttS  ^nn  all  fe^nem  tl^un  ||  tiaften 
fot[/t)nb  fonberlic^  ge{|gen  benen  /  tnilc^en  bai^  ||  @uangeIton  juuor  || 
nid^t  geprebtgt  ||  ift/  ba8  fie  fic^  ||  nic^t  er||gem.  ||  Sol^an  Sberl^n  t}on  || 
©^ncjburgl.  ||  SBtttemberg.  || 

1626. 

At  end  of  Introdnction:  ®e6en  gu  SSSittemberg  /  auf  ben  ®runen^ 
bomStag  /  ^m  t)ter  t)nb  gtve^ngigftem  tare.  Stner  t)etter  t)nb  mit« 
bruber  ^nn  (Sl^rifto  /  Sol^an  (Sberl^n  t)on  ®9n|burg{. 

Of  conrse  there  are  others,  bnt  these  are  snfScient  for  the  proof. 

a.  Nos.  1,  2,  4  give  Grtlnenberg  as  printer. 

b.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  give  Wittenberg  as  the  place. 

c.  The  type  and  minor  capitals  are  similar  to  the  acknowledged 

J.  G.  prints. 

2.   The  extraordinary  and   rare  initial.     This  G  is  fonnd  bnt  with 
different  bordnre  in 

%u|Iegung  ||  bet  S^ifteHn  ||  t)n  Suangelien  bie  nad^  ||  braud^  bet  fird^en 
gejlegen  )nerbe/t)om  j|  (Sl^riftag  bi^  ||  auff  ||  ben  @ontag  nad^  ||  S^i' 
pl^anie.  || 

aRarttnuS  ||  Sutler. 


1  Heyer  in  his  list  of  Sut^rbrude;  auf  bet  IBreiSl  ©tabtbibliot^el  attribates  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work  to  Johann  Grttnenberg.    vid.  CbBw.  IX.  411  No.  112. 
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At  end  of  Introdnctioii:   ®eben  ^nn  ber  tDuften  am  tage  fanct 
ffiKfabct^.    IQSl. 

At  end:  ®t\>idt  ^u  SBittembergI  burd^  So^ann  ®runenbergl  /  ttad^ 
(Shrift  gepurtt  Xaufent  futtff^unbert  mh  ifioar)  \>fi  ^toen^igften 

This  giyes  J.  G.  as  printer,  and  the  place  as  Wittenberg  in  the  year 
1522.  A  similar  engraving  of  the  letter  I  is  found  in  No.  7  of  the  previous 
register,  where  the  place  is  mentioned  as  Wittenberg.  An  analogous 
D  has  also  been  found,  but  printer  and  place  are  not  stated;  the  type 
however  is  like  that  of  the  present  letter.  Minor  details  might  be  dwelt 
upon,  but  the  above  proofs  may  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  this  ©enbbrieff 
was  printed  by  Johann  Ortlnenberg  at  Wittenberg. 

V.  The  author's  name  on  the  title-page  is  given  as  (Safpor  k)on 
©d^mendtfelt.  While  this  designation  is  correct  for  the  original  title  of 
the  family,  Schwenckfeld  never  uses  it  himself;  he  places  the  k)on  before 
the  name  of  the  later  ancestral  seat  Ossig,  as  it  is  given  in  the  caption, 
Safpar  ©d^tnendtfelbt  k)oii  Offtg.  The  variations  in  the  spelling  are  to 
be  noted.  Of  course  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  title-page,  and  whether 
the  heading  is  from  his  pen  may  be  doubted,  although  the  variations  in 
the  spelling  might  aii^e  for  it.  The  SZatnenburgt  of  the  title-page  is  also 
slightly  changed  in  the  heading  to  SZamnburgf. 

VI.  The  question  of  the  date  is  still  open,  and  as  yet  can  only  be 
stated  conjecturally.  Schneider  I,  p.  7,  whether  influenced  by  Buchholz, 
as  Hoffmann  alleges,  or  not,  has  put  it  in  the  year  1523  K    v.  d.  Hardt, 

'  without  giving  any  source,  has  dated  it  1525.  Weller,  Rep.  Typ.  has 
adopted  1525  without  giving  any  explanation.  Hoffmann  has  suggested 
1524,  because  he  conceives  that  the  exhortation  to  sing  psalms  in  Ger- 
man and  to  play  with  songs  of  praise  to  the  Lord  (Stv)  refers  to  Luther's 
^rd^enlieber,  which  were  not  printed  in  book-form  until  1524.  The  year 
1523  however  seems  the  more  correct  because:  1.  The  work  is  not  cited 
in  either  edition  of  the  Gatalogus.  It  is  true  that  no  date  is  attached 
to  any  of  the  books  there  specified,  but  they  do  give  the  treatises  as  far 
back  as  1524,  and  omit  none  of  that  year;  it  must  however  be  said  that 
the  (Srmanung  beS  SRipraud^S  only  receives  his  approval  by  its  mention 
in  the  second  letter  to  the  Bishop  and  its  extended  use  in  the  treatise 
93om  Stangelio  (S^rifti  and  SSom  SJiipraud^  hti  (Euangelij  (1552);  the  pre- 
sumption would  therefore  be  that  this  missive  must  have  been  printed 
before  that  time.  2.  The  convent  itself  was  certainly  among  the  first  in 
Silesia,  if  not  the  first,  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  revival 


^  Bnohholz  makes  no  mention  in  the  Issgoge. 
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Si),  Sit]^.  It  was  also  a  leader  in  making  modest  changes  in  its  inner 
life,  and  was  in  the  process  of  a  further  reformation.  Schwenckfeld  comes 
to  them  in  the  midst  of  these  innovations,  and  points  out  certain  prin- 
ciples and  betterments  which  they  conld  farther  make  without  disturbing 
their  sisterhood  life.  In  1523  the  cloisters  began  to  be  deserted  and  the 
marriage  of  many  inmates  followed.  This  exodus  commenced  in  the  neigh- 
boring lands,  particularly  the  Electorate,  and  also  in  Breslau;  the  agitation 
had  already  stirred  up  Liegnitz.  Buchholz  in  the  Isagoge  under  1523  re- 
marks: MorUales  Psalmai'um  libros  Latinos  de  7nanibus  deponere,  habitum 
rdigiosum  extiere  dk  Monastery's  valedicere  coeperunt,  contractoque  matri" 
monio  factae  sunt  matresfamiUas.  So  that  this  date  would  better  fit  in 
with  the  actual  condition  of  things  than  any  later  one.  3.  In  the  words 
concerning  their  musical  service,  the  reference  is  to  Eph.  5^^~^^  which 
reads  in  Luther's  N.  T.,  Sept.,  1522:  /fonbcm  tocrbct  t)oI  gc^fKg  /  t)nb  rcbct 
»ntcman|bcr  »on  pfalmcn  tjfl  lobfcngcn  k)nb  gc^fttid^cn  licbcn  /  fingct  k)it  fpicit  | 
bem  ^erm  ^nn  eioren  ^er^en  /  ))n  faget  band  aQe^e^t  fur  ^berman  /  |  ®ot  bent 
DQter  ^nn  bem  namen  ))nferS  ^erm  3^eju  Shrift  /  t}nb  fe^t  |  t)ntemanber  tnter- 
t^an  ^nn  ber  furd^t  ©ottiS,  and  which  Schwenckfeld  applies  thus:  Semet 
ftngen  bte  beutfd^en  pfalmen  /  tub  fp^Iet  ntit  lobgefengen  bem  ^erren  ^nn  eiorem 
^er^en  M  munbe  /.  There  seems  to  be  no  necessary  allusion  to  Luther's 
hymnbook  of  1524,  for  the  emphatic  point  of  this  section  is  to  enforce 
the  duty  of  private  and  public  worship  in  intelligible  speech ;  the  sisters 
should  employ  their  own  vernacular  to  this  end,  and  substitute  the  Ger- 
man for  the  Latin  in  their  psalms  and  in  all  their  choral  service,  so  that 
song  and  accompaniment  could  be  understood  and  appropriated  by  the 
heart;  in  this  way  their  emotions  would  have  a  genuine  and  intelligent 
elevation,  and  a  more  acceptable  service  would  be  rendered  to  a  Gk)d  of 
truth.  If  nuns  could  have  produced  the  Trebnitzer  Psalter,  why  might  not 
the  sistets  of  Naumburg  do  a  similar  work?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
of  the  psalms  had  already  been  translated  by  Luther  himself  since  1517, 
to  &iy  nothing  of  other  versions ;  these  could  be  readily  substituted  (E.-K. 
L  573).  And  indeed  what  was  not  already  done,  should  now  be,  in  order 
to  abolish  the  mechanical  idea  of  religion  and  to  substitute  vital  music 
for  the  monotonous  mummery  in  vogue.  But  even  if  there  were  such  an 
allusion  to  the  Sarchenlieder  some  of  Luther's  hymns  and  tunes  had  already 
obtained  circulation  in  leaflet  form  (K.-E.  I.  537).  Nor  need  the  various 
hymnbooks  of  the  Unitas  be  out  of  the  question.  From  1501  on  these 
were  in  use.  Although  no  German  edition  prior  to  1531  has  yet  been 
found,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Grerman  translations  were  scattered 
among  the  people  long  before  that  date.  But  Schwenckfeld,  it  would 
seem,  had  in  mind  no  such  collections;  he  only  insisted  that  their  musical 
service  should  be  in  the  vernacular,  like  all  the  rest  of  their  worship, 
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prirate  or  public.  4.  The  contents  themaelTeB  afford  another  ar^ment. 
Some  of  the  thonghts  and  lan^age  come  before  ns  also  in  the  near  by 
letter  to  the  bishop;  indeed  it  haa  a  very  close  affinity  of  time  and  sab- 
jeot  matter  with  that  document.  It  would  seem  that  these  poiota  of  identity 
are  here  stated  in  their  inchoate  form;  the  larger  expression  of  them'ooines 
in  the  longer  missire. 

VII.  Evidently  Schwenckfeld  was  not  responsible  for  the  publication 
of  this  letter;  he  would  scarcely  have  sent  it  to  Wittenberg,  since  the 
presses  of  Dyon  and  Lybisch  were  already  so  active  in  Breslau;  and  the 
latter  was  the  publisher  of  the  epistle  to  the  bishop  in  the  forepart  of 
the  next  year.  The  friends  who  had  invited  him  to  visit  the  convent  and 
the  inmates  themselves  who  were  so  deeply  interested  that  they  urged 
his  return,  most  probably  saw  to  its  bringing  out  These  friends  were 
evidently  such  as  lived  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Naumburg.  This 
little  town  was  on  the  great  line  of  travel  westward  to  the  Bfaine ;  and 
Wittenberg  was  already  famous  not  only  for  its  presses,  but  it  almost 
served  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  the  book-trade. 

VIII.  The  work  in  literary  history:  1.  It  is  absent  from  Cat.  I  and  II, 
probably  because  the  title  of  the  first  register  seems  to  limit  the  inclusiou 
to  such  treatises  or  letters  as  were  approved  and  published  by  him  di- 
rectly, and  such  as  received  his  secondary  recognition,  because  they  had 
been  drawn  into  public  controversy,  and  involved  the  definite  tenets  he 
held.  The  latter  were  but  two  in  number.  A  controlling  reason  for  not 
ackaowledgiug  this  letter  in  the  Catalogns  of  1561  may  have  been  in 
the  ooDStmction  which  could  be  put  upon  his  emphasis  on  the  Word  and 
the  Scripture  as  media  of  awakening  and  sustaining  the  Christian  life 
without  any  explanation;  thus  iu  the  section:  <SmAtt  baS  efi  fteffe  ^nit  bem 
e^nigtn  vertratoen  qnn  ®Dt  /  bur^  baS  erfentniS  3efu  Sfirifti  /  toeI(f|eS  nu  b« 
l^e^lige  ge^ft  auS  bem  gel|k  on  ole^ffigem  na^tioc^ten  bti  @£ttn^tn  roottiiS 
an^ebet  jugebeien  ^nn  bnfem  ^er^en  /  2)qS  benne  toe^tter  bet  onS  nirdt  ner' 
aditunge  ber  inetlet  /  bnnpfunge  bet  liifti  /  t6btunge  unferS  fle^fi^eiS  /  bnb 
bie  ftngefelfi^te  briibetK(^e  tiebe  gegen  t]n[erm  ne^[ten  /  bie  bo  e^n  erfuHung  ift 
bftS  qm^m  i^e^t&  |  nrie  @.  $aul  faget.  (^ij.)  Probably  he  felt  that  the 
distinction  between  tbe  inner  and  the  outer  word  was  not  clearly  enough 
established  in  this  and  similar  statements,  so  as  to  be  free  from  the  charge 
of  indefiniteness.  His  opponents  might  plead  that  against  him  as  indicat- 
ing ;i  rliiiii<;e  in  liis  vieww.  Thtn'  might  allege  that  he  had  really  once 
held  with  them.  Now,  while  these  KtiilementH  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  cuBtomarj'  teaching,  yet  one  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  an 
absolutely  essential,  external  means  of  grace  could  easily  read  this  whole 
letter  jir  being  in  agreement  with  ]m  own  preconception. 
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2.  yon  der  Hardt  gives  the  title  in  his  Antiqua  Literarum  Monumenta 
1690  Vol,  L  p.  213:  ®in  ©cub-SBricff  unb  (Srinneruttg  bc8  @l^rcnk)cftcn  Gafpar 
t)on  ©d^wcncffclb  /  t)on  Dffig  /  an  bic  Sloftct'Suitgfraucn  gu  Sttaumburg  /  tt)c8 
ftf  fid^  je^iger  Qnt  fatten  foQett  /  unb  loie  fte  bed  (Slofter^SebenS  /  nad^  f^re^ 
^eit  bed  ®eifted  /  nft^Iid^  gebrauc^en  m^ten.    1525. 

3.  The  Unfd^ulbigc  Wad^rid^tcn  of  1715  p.  758,  759  has  an  analysis 
and  commentation  which  is  here  reprodnced :  Safpar  t)on  ©d^loendf elbt  @enb« 
Srieff  on  bte  ftloftet'Sungfrauen  jur  Sttaumburgt    in  4 to  1  Sogcn. 

S)er  belannte  ©d^ioendtfelb  ermal^net  bte  9Zonnen  in  bent  S^aumburgifd^en 
3ungfrouen'ftIofter  fd^rifftlid^  /  in  grieb  unb  Sinigf eit  ju  leben  /  aud^  bie  ©d^toad^* 
l^ett  bet  jungem  in  bet  Stebe  ju  ertragen/fo/bag  fid^  leine/au^  nid^t  bte  ^riortn, 
fiber  bie  onbem  einige  ^errfd^afft  anma^e.  @r  geigt  /  tote  loeit  bie  ftUfter  ton 
bet  erften  @tifftung  finb  abgetoid^en  /  unb  lote  bte  3)tenfd^en<@Q^ungen  unb  &t' 
{fibbe  i^r  ®ett)iffen  gar  nid^t  irren  nod^  t)erbinben  tinnen ;  toiVi  il^nen  aber  bod^ 
nid^t  rotten  auS  bent  ftlofter  gu  ge^en  /  aud^  ntd^t  ^etgen  barinne  gu  bletben. 
SStelmel^r  ift  feine  SKeinung  /  jte  f often  einen  aften  /  gele^rten  unb  frontmen  SRann 
aQe  Xoge  in  intent  &ont)ent  ein  @tfid(  and  bet  SBibel  lefen  unb  ertloren  laffen  / 
banttt  fte  befto  el^er  ))oIIenbt  gur  (£r!&nntnig  ber  g6ttUd^en  SSarl^eit  fontnten  nt^gen. 
Sr  ))er^eigt  feine  d^f^^fft  /  ^^^  f d^Iteget  mit  ben  SBorten :  S3tttet  aud^  f lir  ntid^ 
armen  @&nber.  @r  begefigt  in  biefent  S3rieff  einen  ®reuel  an  ben  STIigbr^ud^en 
bed  ^obftt^umd  /  unb  nennet  ed  bad  toiberd^rifiifd^e  9tegintent  /  Ififfet  aber  bod^ 
etlid^e  fanatifc^e  9tebend«9rten  lauffen:  g.  @.  Ob  nun  ®ott  ton  (Smigfeit  burd^ 
feinen  ^eil  ®eift  fo(d^  SSort  in  euer  $erg  gefendCet  f)at?  ift  nttr  nid^t  tonnit^en 
gu  loiffen.    9.  2.  3t.   Setet  /  fo  tiel  beffen  euer  ®eift  ertragen  fan.    9.  3.  &c. 

This  is  one  of  those  pitifhl  specimens  of  criticism  and  misquotation, 
which  will  often  he  enconntered  as  scholasticism  stiffened  its  neck  and 
hardened  its  heart  against  all  spirituality. 

4.  A  cnrions  note  occurs  in  the  Jtur^e  ^iftorifd^e  93efd^reibung  ton  bent 
e^emal^Iigen  ftlofter  gu  @t.  SRoril,  tor  ber  @tabt  SRauntburg  (q/@.)  &c. 
3o^.  SRartinud  ©d^ameftud,  92auntburg,  1729,  p.  34 : 

Wot. 
Ob  aQ^ier  in  SJaumburg  ein  gett^iffed  92onnen«ftIofter  geftanben  fofte  gtnar 
fo  fd^einen  /  befonberd  and  einent  getoiffen  JBrieffe  /  toelc^en  ber  bclante  Eafpar 

ton  ©d^toendtfelb  A. on  fie  obgelaffen  l^at.    ®d  ift  bcrfelbige  nad^gu* 

lefen  in  benen  Unfd^ulb.  9^ad^rid^ten  A.  1715.  p.  758.  3ebod^  tool  unbett^ugt 
ift  ton  totl^m  Orben  ober  urn  loeld^en  $Ia^  unb  ©egenb  baffelbtge  eigentlid^ 
gelegen  geitefen  fe^  /  fo  mirb  ba^in  gefteQet  /  ob  er  nid^t  ein  anber  SZaumburg 
genteinet  ^aU  /  inbent  fid^  gtte^  @tSbtgen  biefed  92antend  in  @d^Iefien  beftnben. 

5.  Salig  fails  to  mention  the  publication  probably  because  there  was 
no  copy  of  it  in  the  Bibliotheca  Augusta  at  Wolfenbttttel,  when  he  was 
Conrector  of  the  Gymnasium  in  that  city.   Ehrhardt  likewise  passes  it  by. 

8* 
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6.  In  Weller,  Rep.  Typ.,  the  title  is  thus  given:  3639.  Qtt)n  fenbbrieff 
tynh  cr^nncrufl  bc8  (Srentfcftcn  ©Qjpar  t)on  ©d^tocndfclt  on  bic  ©loftcr  Sung* 
fratocn  jur  Sttawcnburgl,  tociJ  fie  fid^  iefeiger  Qdt  fatten'  foUen,  t>vb  toit  ftc 
beS  SlofterlebenS  m^  f^re^^eit  beS  ®t\\M,  n&^Iid^  gebraud^en  mid^ten. 

0.  D.  u.  3.  (1525).  4  SI.  4.  m.  Xitcleinf.  —  3n  ©erfin  unb  SBolfcn* 
bflttcl.    t),  b.  ^arbt.    I.  p.  213.    It  is  however  not  in  W. 

7.  Schneider  I.  p.  7.  places  it  1)  in  contrast  with  Bagenhagen's  letter 
to  his  coontry woman  Anna,  Herzogin  of  Brieg,  the  widow  of  Herzog  Georg, 
now  living  at  Lttben,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Schwenckfeld.  2)  He  also 
seems  to  attribute  to  the  Herzogin  some  relation  to  the  cloister.  While  it 
is  possible  that  she  was  interested  in  it,  as  she  was  in  all  of  Schwenck- 
feld's  work,  there  is  nothing  in  the  letter  to  intimate  it  Schneider  gives 
brief  extracts  from  both  missives. 

8.  Hoffmann  gives  a  good  sammary  of  its  framework  p.  13. 

9.  In  the  GpbVOevES.,  HI.  58.  occnrs  the  following  statement:  3n 
3tt)tdEau  fanb  id^  flbrigcn8  jcnc  ©d^rift  an  bic  ftloftcrjungfraucn  in  Slaumburg, 
tocld^c  fo  fiu^crft  fettcit  ift.  ©ic  ift  ttJtrfUd^  k)on  ©c^wendCfelb  t)crfa§t,  o^ttc 
VxtQait  beS  Orted  unb  Sa^rei^  in  Quart  erfd^ienen. 

10.  Soffher  uses  it  in  his  @efd^td^te  ber  9ieformation  in  ©d^Ieften,  as 
authority  for  the  first  part  of  his  statements  concerning  Naumbnrg  a.  Q. 
pp.  291,  292. 

It  is  not  however  so  rare  as  formerly  supposed :  Berlin  E.  B. ;  Breslan 
U.  B.;  Goslar  G.  B.;  Heidelberg  U.  B.;  Zwickau  R.  B.  etc.,  have  copies. 

IX.  The  letter  consists  of  two  parts:  Part  I  extends  from  9^— Sii*" 
and  contains  the  summary  of  the  address.  Part  H  begins  on  Slij^  and  con- 
tinues to  the  end.  It  is  the  new  matter,  and  may  be  the  outline  of  the  pro- 
posed second  conference.  In  the  preparation  of  this  document  Schwenck- 
feld doubtless  employed  an  amanuensis  both  on  account  of  facilitating  its 
public  reading  to  so  large  a  number  of  hearers,  and  to  avoid  a  break 
in  the  impression. 

X.  This  missive  exhibits  a  growing  use  of  Scripture  quotation.  1.  Many 
of  the  citations  are  a  frill  or  a  free  use  of  Luther's  version.  2.  Others  are 
an  adaptation  of  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  the  occasion.  3.  Some  are 
his  own  rendering.  4.  The  spelling  @alatl^em  and  Xl^tmotl^eo  indicate  access 
to  some  pre-Lutheran  reprints;  possibly  that  of  Kobnrger,  1483. 
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^  butfll*  ffiafptti  ©(^toenillfelW  Bon  Dffifl. 

«• 

OTLI|(^e  gnab  Bnb  fribe  ^n  |  etorm  ge- 

titoinen/ tounjtfc^  ic^  eui^  bon  got  |  ban 

MterBnrfunleteni  |  ^erren3^efu(i^fto/| 

@blen»  tuflentre^t^en  |  gilnftigen  (iebm 

iunglfratoen  /    9lat^  bem  |  i(^  ne^ft/ 

efjlic^en  me^jnen  freunben  ju  gefallen/ 

bep  eu^  gettieft  [  bqn  /  ^ab  i{^  ba  jelbft 

auff  beger  unb  b^t  /  fo  bie(  m^i  ®ot| 

bte  jcqt  gnab  vetti^en  /  e^n  S^rifttii^e 

ennanung*  an  eu<$  |  aUen  get^an  /  alii 

ntmlxdi  I  nte  e^n  t«^t  C|iift(i(^  tebni'l 

bnb   ivefen  nt(^  fte^e  ^nn  euffeiUc^em 

fi^e^n/gletilnere^/  j  menf(^Iic^n  {a^junge/ 

obex  bertiawen  e^genei  nenf/SSnb  |  alfo 

folgenbe  nic^t  gebunben  Tt?  on  fteUe'  /  je^t  /  He^bcr  /  per|fonen  /  (pt^fe  /  Bnb 

bcc  gleqi^en  /  @unbec  baS  eS  ftt^e  ^nn  [  bem  t^ntgen  vertrauen  ^nn  @ot  / 

buid)  bad  erfentniS  3e|fu  S^rifti  /  nefd^eS  nu  ber  ^eqlige  ge^fl  auS  bent  ge^ii^ 

20  Dnd  I  Dieqffigem  nac^trac^ten  be8  ®6ttUc^en  ffioctis  an^ebet  |  jugebeien  9nn  un' 

fern  ^ertsen  /  SHas  benne  me^tter  be^  uniS  |  nttdt  vera^tunge  becnperfet/bemtc 

funge  ber  lufte  /  t6b{tunge  nnferS  fIeQt(f|e8  /  onb  bte  Ongefelfc^te  biuberli(^e  |  liebe 

gegen  onfeim  ne^ften  /  bie  ba  etin  erfutlung  ift  beS  gan|f|en  gefe^eS'*  /  nie 

[%\\)  @.  ^auP  faget   3a  bie  felbiges  t^ut  nic^tS  |  OergebenS /  Vntieget  aOeS/^offet 

26  aHeS  /  bulbet  /  onb  fuc^t  |  gat  ntc^tiS  beS  9^ren'.    3i$  ^ab  auc^  ats  benne  ge- 

[agt  nit  [  eqn  folt^  ntgen  i^unbet  gteit^  fo  wol  auger^alb  o.{%  9n,ner^alb  bed 

cloftecfi  gefeqn  magt  /  noc^  bem  bie  cl6fler  al(e  |  gemeQniglU:^  oon  bet  etften 

auffa^unge  /  aU  i^S  bofui  |  l^alte  /  ftnb  apgenit^en  /  vnb  ^n  e^nen  lauttetn 

migbcauc^  |  getaten.  S)er^alben  foQen  euc^  qn  enetn  getviffen  bie  menjji^Ui^en 

30  jat^ungen  tinb  gelubbe  gar  nii^ts  Qrren  nod)  |  Dorbtnben  /  2)acumb  baS  foIc^S  jur 

'  So  cilled  from  their  vow  of  rii^nitji  it  did  not  however  ezclnde  widows.  Modem 
usKge  calls  them  sisters.  *  HAUmbiu^  on  the  Qnets.  ^  Muy  of  the  dau^ten  of 
noble  families  were  id  this  convent  The  term  does  not  exclade  the  thought  of  virtnons 
quality.  *  na^uxlijoic  rather  than  vovSeaia  =  exhortatio;  becomes  a  technical 

term  in  homileticB.  >  cf.  Doc.  VU,  Ed.  1.  lB(i>>  ein  let^t  eunnecUfi^  (^ripiic^ 

Itben.  ■  cf  tltiijt>;  cf.  Doc.VII,  RSiii.  ^  Five  times  he  is  called  Saint,  once  only 
withont  the  title.    No  other  apostle  is  so  designated.        8.  cf.  Doc.  VII,  Hi). 

1.  Oat.  82  fj  li  BKo^s  nivnias.  Lnlb.,  obbn  iurSt  bit  (mblatt  Oddi  gtantfn,  cf.  noffnunn 
p.  20.  \>.  Rom.  1310,  c.  1  Cor.  13^.  Note  ttUii  omitttd  tftei  bulbct,  by  priiilei? 
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feltgte^t  t)on  t)nnottin  |  \>nb  bte  gelu6be  go  one  funbe  itid^t  mogen  ge^alten  n)er,ben 
t)or  gote  nid^tiS  gelten.  3d^  I&itbe  aud^  nid^t  gleuben  |  ba^  tt)n  fold^  n)e|en 
(n)elc^ed  SJ^riftuiS  9)>}at.  15.  tttno^e  |  ^bienft^  ^e^ft)  ber  erften  angeber  t)nb 
ftiffter  me^nuttg  \>nb  \  toiQe  geloeft  loer  /  @onber  ^l^r  foQt  barauff  trac^ten  / 
boiS  I  9^r  burd^  erientntd  bed  gottttd^en  loorteS  e^n  gut  gett)ij|fen  ^n  emren  5 
l^er^en  mod^tet  auffrid^ten  /  t)nb  bed  cIofterIe|benS  felidtlid^  nod^  bem  ^et)Iigen 
Suangelio  lemen  ge|brQUd^en.  (Sd  ift  and)  \>on  mir  ange^etjget  /  tote  tool  ed  | 
fe^n  moc^te  /  baS  ^^r  gottlid^er  toe^ge  aud  bem  clofter  |  ginget  /  @o  loolt  id^ 
bod^  eud^  aUeii  treultd^  geroten  l^ajben  /  bad  ^^r  guuor  ztotvn  ge^ft  tool  f)rftffet 
mb  betoeret/  |  ob  er  oud  gotte  toer"  t>nd  ni^t  oon  ber  toelt/  auff  bad  nod^|  lo 
maid  t)bel  nid^t  erger  murbe/  benn  ber  get)ft  biger  toelt  ift  |  et)n  liftiger  \d)ald/ 
onb  fan  ftd^  gar  bel^enbe  fd^m^nben  |  ^n  einen  engel  bed  lic^ted.  2.  Sorin.  ll."" 

H  @old^d  ^ab  id^  ange^et)get  /  nic^t  barumb  bad  id^  |  geme  molte  (menfd^< 
Kd^er  n)e9ge)  ^r  fe^ner  3und(frah)en  |  orfac^e  geben  aud  bem  tlofter  ^ujil^en  / 
ober  auc^  bar^njne  ^u  ble^ben  /  @onber  bte  toetl  ic^  ermercft  /  bad  ^^r  e^ne  1 1^ 
fromme  d^ttftlt^e  prtortnne  l^abt  (fo  t)tl  mtr  beh)uft)  bte  bo  |  ift  oon  gutten 
gen)tf[en  /  e^ne  lieb^aberinne  bed  gottlic^en  |  tooxtii  onb  (Suangelij  /  ^ot  mid^ 
gebauc^t  /  ed  n^er  fe^n  |  t)orgIei(^en  mit  eud^  /  ben  bad  Suangelium  teglic^  ge» 
)nre|bigt  toirt/Mb  aQen  anbem  clofter  iuncfframen  t)n  btfem  |  lanbe  ©d^Iejien^/ 
bie  benn  folded  lebenbigen  toorted  noc^  /  |  mit  groffem  fd^aben  ^^rer  f elen  /  20 
entperen  muffen. 

irS)arumb  f^ah  td^  en^er  (nnorinne  ^n  eh)er  aHer  gegen|(9ij)toert  ermanet/  (Sij^) 
auff  bad  fie  eud^  toolte  regieren  nod^  ber  |  liebe  /  nic^t  gen&ttiget  /  funber  jelb' 
toxUxQ  t)nb  aud  gene^gjtem  gemAtte  /  nid^t  aid  e^ne  ^irfd^erinne  ober  euc^  /  fon« 
ber  I  bad  fie  ^n  aQen  tugenten  onb  jenffte  toer  emer  furbilbe"^  t>nd  \  me^r  an«  26 
^ilte  euc^  ju  oben  ^n  ben  gottlic^en  geboten  /  benne  |  leren  ber  menfd^en  /  (£d 
ift  fur  tt>or  te^ne  getoon^e^t^  fo  |  ftardC/  fie  mud  nod^  bem  ertentnid  ber  gott« 
fic^en  toarl^e^t  |  n^e^d^en. 

1. 14.  ip:  leaner  is  noteworthy;  it  is  either  printers*  mistake  for  iprte^ner  »  ^rfente^net 
(c£  l^rgfte^ne,  fiti^),  he  having  overlooked  the  sign  of  abbreviation,  or  r  in  ^c  is  mis- 
reading of  original  e  so  that  Schwenckfeld  mnst  be  supposed  to  have  written  ^ele^ner 
(or  Qde^nec?);  as  to  ie  !ein  (alius),  represented  variously  by  iec^etn,  ieletn,  ic^ein,  ttein, 
9(l|ein,  l^Iein,  see  Weinhold  mhd.  Grammatik  §  492.       1. 16.  gutten  for  gutter?  of.  123^2. 


f  cf.  Doc  yn,  $d\  s  of.  Doc.  Vn,  d  Hi  fc^Ierten ;  Ed.  2.  (£*>  @(^Ierten.  >  Cyp.  Ep.  ad 
Jubaiamim  p.  326  BaaiL  1521  [Frob.]:  Prainde  fnutra  quidam^  qui  raiione  vincuniur, 
eonsududinem  nobis  opponuntf  quasi  eonsueiudo  maior  sit  veritate^  out  turn  fuerit  in 
spiriialibus  seqnendum ,  si  melius  fuerit  d  saneto  spiritu  revelatutn.  And  ad  Pompeiutn 
[Firmiliannm]  pp.  335,  336:  Nam  eonsuetudo  sine  veritate,  vetustas  erroris  est:  propter 
quod  rdieto  errors  sequamur  peritatem.  cf.  9{eu  ftarjll^and,  Backing  (Hutten)  IV,  661. 
cf.  DocVn,  (£ii^ 


t.  Matt  15«,  ef.  Lk.  17  io.     b.  Jo.  8^  etc.     e.  2  Cor.  11  i«^  Luth.  OfifteUct  fl(^.     d.  1  Pet  62. 
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If  Qn  bent  l^ab  td^  auc^  euc^  aUt  ermanet  /  bie  elbtiften  |  erftlic^  /  bad  fie 
ber  iungen  blobide^t  toad  n)oIten  na(^ge|6en  mh  bebendCen  /  toxt  fie  auc^  ettoan 
iungf  fe^n  getueft  /  |  S)ie  iungen  /  bad  fie  toolhm  nad^  bem  befel^  ©ottiS  /  bad  | 
aOter  el^ren  /  tnb  f o  ^^n  ® ott  mel^r  gnabe  ^m  ))erftanbe  |  bed  (£uangeli|  gegeben  / 

6  bie  felbigen  Sl^riftlid^  k)nb  mit  |  gute  wtl^ertoe^fen  /  e^ne  ber  anbem  burbe  ^elffen 
tragen  /  |  Sllfo  tourbet  ^l^r  bad  gefe^e  S^rifii  erfuQen  /  S)enn  fo  fid^  |  ^rgente^ne 
lieffe  b&Ttden  fie  loe^r  ettoad  /  f^ntemal  fie  bod^  |  ntd^td  ift  /  bie  betr&ge  fid^ 
f elber  /  tuie  $aulud  fd^re^bet  jun  |  ® alat^ern  am  fed^ften  \  ^r|umb  ic^  l^ab 
eud^  gebetl^en  /  |  bad  ^l^r  t)Ttt^entanber  ^nn  aOer  liebe  mb  e^ttigte^t  {eben  | 

10  looltet  /  SBietDoI  aber  bid  ^nn  lUftem  fel|am  ift  /  @o  |  tuolt  ic^  mid^  bod^ 
t}ertt&ften  /  bad  @itlid^e  loort  t9ur|be  ber  maffen  emer  ]^er|  mimtcn  J  auff  bad 
eud^  bad  iod^  |  S^rifti  fenffte  /  Dttb  fe^ne  burbe  treglid^  fe^n^  mi^tt  /  S)a{mit 
^^r  (aid  bie  Ut)  betten  bad  @6tnd^e  tuort  angefangen  |  gu  (nrebigen)  aQen  an« 
bern  tl&ftem/^nn  Sl^riftlid^er  liebe  |  gut  ejcempel^  m6d^tet  furtragen.    9uff  bad 

15  auc^  ber  fprud^  |  3o^annid  am  bre^tje^enben  tnt^er  euc^  erftlid^  erfuQet  |  n)urbe/ 
alfo  lauttent  /  Sieben  tinblein  (fprid^t  Sl^riftud)  |  e^n  nelo  gebott  geb  id^  eud^/ 
bad  ^^r  md)  k)ntere^nattber  |  liebet  /  mie  ic^  eud^  geliebet  l^abe.  S)abe9  tuirb 
^eberman  er|Iennen  bad  ^^r  me^ne  iunger  fe^t  /  fo  \)\)x  liebe  tntere^ttanlber 
l^abet^ 

20        IF  S)ifd  aQed  lieben  iungfratt)en  ^ah  id^  /  tt)ie  tDoI  mit  |  me^r  tt)orten  gerebt 

(ba  id^  it\)  eud^  toar)  ob  nu  ©ott  |  k)on  ett)igle^t  burd^  fe^nen  ^e^Iigen  ge^ft 

(Siii)  f^^^  ^^^  I  9^^  ^^^^  ^^  gefendtet  l^at/ift  m^r  nid^t  ton  nitten  ju  tniflfen/ 

2)ennod^  h)il  id^  tile^ffig  bitten  /  ®ott  uiolbe  fe^n  |  n^ort  nic^t  t)ergebend  auf' 

gel^n  laffen/  92ad^  bem'  er  aud^  |  jufaget  burd^  ben  ^op^eten  @faiam^  am 

25  55.  bad  ed  n^mlmer  mirb  lebigl  ju  ^l^m  fommen"^. 

IF  3c^  bitte  aud^  bad  me^ne  rebe  /  ^n  txott  aQer  t)erfam|Iung  getl^an  / 
leaner  an  ^^rem  gemutte  toolbe  Derle^ung  |  ober  befd^merung  brengen.  S)enn 
ed  ^l^e  me^ne  me^nung  |  gemeft  /  ©^ntemal  ic^  Sl^riftlid^er  me^ je  bar ju  berufft  | 
n^arb  /  euc^  aQen  ^nn  ett)ren  gett)iffen  mit  bem  ©ittlic^en  |  h)orte  gu  trdften. 

30  Sluff  bad  ^l^r  eu^  felber  lemet  erfennen  /  |  t)nb  bie  uf)pid(e4t  ber  h)erlt  aud^ 
h)oI  3u  l^er^en  ne^met/  |  X)ife  etoer  bef^toerunge  (fo  ed  aber  befd^h)erung  ift) 
allied  nad^  bem  e^nfpred^en  ©ottid  /  bid  ju  je^ner  je^t  gebuljbicflid^  ^nn 
S^rifto  mferm  l^e^Ianb  guertragen. 

IF  ^ittottjll  i^  aber  Don  etlic^en  and  ttoxtm  mittel  ^nn  |  me^nem  abfd^e^be 

1.  7.  betrfige  misprint  for  betrfiget.       1.  29.  eu(^  aHen  —  ^u  trdften,  aQen  miBtako  for  aQe? 


1  cf.  Doc.  VII,  » ii.         «  9{a(^  hm  =  ba.         «  cfl  Doc.  VII,  3)  iii»». 


a.  Gal.  6  2. 3.  God.  Tep.  Ssun  &aUai^ntt;  Mentel,  c.  1466  ju  ben  (Ballatem;  Kobnrger,  1483  gu 
ben  d^alatl^em;  Luth.,  gu  ben  d^alatem;  Zurich  Uke  Luth.  b.  Matt  1129. 30.  c.  Jo.  1333-35. 
d.  Is.  55  ^>,  hlfl  own  Yenlon? 
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6^n  angerebt  /  euc^  toibberumB  ju  belfud^en  /  t}nb  06  id^  bifSmat  perf onlid^  be^ 
eud^  itic^t  fe^n  |  ntid^te  /  SBoIbe  ic^  boc^  ^^i  S^riftlic^er  liebe  eud^  bur|c^  bii^ 
fc^re^ben  meaner  get^anen  emtanung  freunbtlid^  |  er^nnent  /  auff  baS  ^^r  ^nn 
eiDent  l^et|ett  getrift  tt)erbet  /  |  mb  ^m  lebenbigen  glaioben  Quff  ben  red^ten 
grunbt  3e|fum  Sl^riftum  mid^t  juuot  tool  erbaioet"  tt)erben/  mb  |  loiffen  bad  ^l^r  5 
®ottt8  ttmptl  \tt)t  I  Dnb  baS  ber  ge^ft  gotltiS  ^nn  eud^  tuone^  /  bet  lourbe  eud^ 
bettn  tool  lemen  loaS  |  ^l^r  tl^un  ober  lafjen  foltet. 

H  @o  fel^et  nu  gu  Iteben  iungtfratt^en  /  baS  ^l^r  furfid^|tiglid^  tuanbelt  ^nn 
biefer  bdfen  je^t  /  itic^t  ttad^  ben  Ifif Iten  beS  f(et)jd^e8  /  fonber  nad^  bent  ge^fte  / 
aii  tinber  ®ot|a8.''    Zrad^tet'mit  fle^ffe  nac^  bem  ©itlid^en  mort  /  h)el{^ed  10 
ba  ift  e^n  e^nige  \^tci\0  ber  feelen.    9(uff  baS  baffelbige  |  nid^t  aOe^ne  ^nn 
eioren  o^ren  ober  munbe  xoxom  l^abe  / 1  funber  auc^  ^m  ^er^en  ble^be  /  S)a  burd^ 
9^r  erfennen  mu|get  /  baS  bie  S^riftlid^e  fre^l^e^t^/e^ne  fre^l^e^t  beS  ge^fte8/| 
))nb  nid^t  bed  fle^fd^eS  ift  /  k)nb  mac^t  ben  menf^en  nad^  |  bent  le^be  ^bemtan 
bienftli(^  xm\>  t)ntertl^an.   S)Qruntb  |  fe^t  tintere^nanber  aud^  k)ntertl^Qn  ^nn  ber  15 
ford^te  ®otlti8VSttft  oKeS  wiberbeDen  (fo  fern  ^^r  ^nn  e»em  gewiffen  |  («iii)  («iij»') 
k)bet  ben  ©itlic^en  befel^  k)nuerfiridEt  ble^bet)  anfte^en.  |  Soft  le^n  fah)(  gefd^tue^ 
avA  etnrent  ntunbe  ge^en  k)nb  |  bem  furtot^  gebt  nic^t  ramnt  /  benn '  eS  ift 
nid^t  QQe8  goQt  |  bad  ba  fd^^ne  gle^ffet  /  baruntb  l^&ttet  eud^  fur  ))nni1|en  / 1 
tinje^tigen  geff)red^en  /  @unber  rebet  iintere^nanber  t)on  |  bent  n^orte  ©ottid  /  20 
baS  ba  nfi^Iid^  gur  befferung  iff.    Ser|net  fingen  bie  beutfd^en  pfalmen  /  t)nb 
fp^Iet  mit  Iobgefen|gen  bent  l^erren  ^nn  en^rent  l^er^en'  t)nd  ntunbe /bad  ^l^r 
n)i|f jet  xoai  ^^r  bettet  /  SBnb  n^ie  t)iel  beffelben  eh)er  ge^ft  er|tragen  fan  /  l^abt 
ad^tung  auff  bie  tt)orte  /  brauc^t  ber  fel|bigen  ^nn  t}erftenbtltc^er  fprac^en.  £aft 
eud^  bie  bife  all|be  geh)onl^e^t  bed  k)nuerftanbtd  t)nb  gdd(elff)ils  gar  ni|(^td  26 
^rren  /  t)nb  traget  bod^  ^nn  bente  bad  Sreu^e  S^rifti  / 1  bad  anber  tlifter  /  bie 
nod^  t)nd^riftli(^  fe^n/eu^  n)urben  |  barburc^  k)erla(^en  /  @o  ^l^r  burd^  bad 
®&ttfid^e  n)ort  / 1  h)eld^d  aQe  bingf  ))emeh)ert  /  netnerung  ^  /  tnie  fie  ed  nennen  / 1 
^l^ren  aQben  nti^breud^en  entgegen  /  auffric^tet.    $abt  ^l^r  |  ad^tunge  barauff  / 
bad  eu(^  aSe  bingt/nac^  @.  $auld  |  emtanung  /  beff erlic^  fe^n^  (9b  ^  ber  ge*  30 
fenge  nic^t  fo  t)iel  h)e|ren/ald  bed  t)origen  t)nuerftenbtli^en  ge^ftlofen  gemiir»| 
meld^)  bad  folc^e  nur  ge^en  and  e^nent  glen^bigen  /  auff |ric^tigen  ^er^en.    @o^ 

1. 1.  ob,  if  correct,  must  be  concessive;  bat  is  it  not  rather  mistake  for  ob^  =  obex? 
See  G.       1. 11.  Period  for  comma  after  feeten.  cf.  120».       1. 17.  tibti,  misprint  for  Dber. 

1  cf.  DocVn,  fix\^.  <  Lath.  IBon  ber  Sftei^eit  eined  d^ri^enntenfc^en:  CHn  (S^rifienmenic^ 
t|l  ein  bien|lbar  itnec^t  aQer  Swinge,  unb  iebermann  untert^an  pBd.  Walcb].  >  Wander,  snb 
Gold,  47.  Aurea  ne  eredas^  quaeeunque  nUeseere  amia,  ^  cf.  Doc.  VII,  93  tj.  b  ^5  s  ob, 
toenn  ouc^.  >  ct  Doc.  VII,  %\\\ijf».  ?  As  the  apodosis  begins  with  ©0,  a  comma 
instead  of  the  ftill  stop  (of.  p.  122  L  8)  wonld  be  required  by  modem  punctuation. 

u  Eph.  220. 32.  b.  1  Oor.  3  ».  c.  Eph.  6 1&.  16}  Rom.  8«.  ^K  d.  Eph.  b^K  e.  Eph.  4». 
f.  Eph.6».        g.  lOor.  U». 
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totrb  bet  ge^ft  ®ottiS  tndf  geugfni^  |  geben  /  baS  ti  hai  Uiar^affttge  lob  ©ottis 

\ttf/totld)^  a{|fo  ))on  eud^  sefc^en  kourbe  ^tm  bem  ge^fte  t)nb  ber  h)ar|^e9t^ 

If  ^firc^tet  tud)  fur  te^nem  menfd^ett  /  er  fe^  gle^c^  gu  |  9toine  ober  ait' 

berSioo/ioie  ^od^  er  ^mmer  fur  ber  toerlet  |  mag  angefel^en^  toerben  /  toenn 

5  ®ottid  re^d^s  ift  nid^t  t)on  I  bifer  toerlet  Sol^an.  18\  (Sd  lumpt  aud^  nid^t 
mit  euffer|Iid^en  geberben.  fiuce  17^  ^x^nmb/toai  ^oc^  ift  t)nter  |  ben 
menfd^en  /  ift  e^n  greioel  fur  ®otte.  Suce  16"^.  9ti(^tet  |  ^l^r  aU  etoer  fad^en 
nad^  ber  lere  t)nb  bem  ejempcl  k)nfcr«  |  ertoferg  Sl^cfu  6^rifti/fo  funbt'  ^^r 
nic^t  felen  /  ber  tnd  |  benn  guuor  fur  f old^er  t}erfurung  gnugfom  geioamet  f)at  \ 

10  t)nb  gefproc^en.    SKattl^.  24  •.    SBenn  ij^r  fel^en  toerbet  ben  I  tofiften  grctoel  / 

bauon  gefaget  ift  burc^  ben  ^rop^eten  |  S)aniel  /  bod  er  fte^t  an  ber  l^e^tigen  ftel^t. 

(%iit)}  SSer  baS  lift  |  ber  merdCe  barauff /fo  benn  t)emanbt  gu  euc^  toirb  fagen.  |  ©i^el^ie 

ift  ei^riftu^/ ober  ha/  fo  fott  t)^v^  nid^t  gletobcn.  1 3)cnn  t^  toerben  fatfc^e  K^riften 

t)vb  falfd^e  prop^eten  |  aufffte^n  /  tub  groffe  je^d^en  t}nb  tounber  t^un  /  baS  t)tx*\ 

15  furet  tt)erben  ^nn  ben  ^rt^umb  /  n)o  ti  miiglic^  toere  /  oud^  |  bie  aufenoelten. 

If  %i8  biefen  Karen  morten  S^rifti  mugen  n^^r  le^^jte  nu  gu  m\ttn 

ge^tten  erf ennen  /  n)er  bife  gen)eft  mb  nod^  |  l^etotigeS  tage^  fe^n/ald  nemttd^ 

bie  k)nferm  ^erm  S^rifto  |  c^n  fe^n  toelt  re^d^  l^aben  auffgcrid^tet  /  ^od^  etjnl^er 

faren/  |  t)nb  fid^  fur  bie  ^e^Iige  S^riftlid^e  tird^e  auggeben.    3a  |  fie  tooUm 

20  ftradtS  bafur  gc^alten  fe^n  /  t)nb  ^aben  ^^re8  |  gefaDenS  /  toiber  bife  More  fprud^e/ 
bie  feligfe^t  ber  menjfc^en  an  ftette* /fpe^fe/ Member /je^t/perfonen  gebunben/ 
S)a|mit  fie  e^gene  gebott/baS  getoiffen  }u  t)erftrid(en/gema|d^t  l^aben/bie  felben 
^^er  er^aben/benn  bie  gebott  ®ot|tiiS^  2(8  bie  ba  ^^rem  h)efen  leben  t)nb 
lere  gan^  gu  toib|ber  ))nb  entgegen  fe^n.  93on  fold^en  menfd^en  faget  @.  |  $au( 

25  X^imo.  4.'  fo  flar  ba8  tt)ir8  aud^  gte^ffen  mid^ten  / 1  alfo.  S)er  ge^ft  faget 
beutlid^/ba8  ^nn  ben  le^ten  ge^tten  |  toerben  etlic^e  t)on  bem  glamben  abetre^ 
tl^en  /  t)nb  anl^an|gen  ben  tjrrigen  gc^ftcm  /  t}nb  leren  ber  teuffet  /  burc^  bie  f o  | 
^nn  gle^^nere^  Ifigenreber  jet)n  t)nb  brant^mal  ^nn  ^^ren  |  gett)iffen  l^aben  / 
Dnb  ))erbieten  e^elic^  gu  h)erben  /  t}nb  gu  |  met)ben  bie  fpe^fe  bie  ®ott  gefc^affen 

30  ^at  gune^men  mit  |  bandfagung  ben  gletobigen/tnb  benen  bie  bie  Uiarl^e^t  | 
ertennet  |aben. 

1. 11.  One  might  be  inclined  to  conjecture  that  ftd^t  is  misprint  for  ftett;  cf.  flette  1.  22; 
bnt  cf.  Lnth.,  bad  er  ftel^t  an  ber  l^^Iigcn  jieet. 

i  cf.  Doc.  Vn,  a)tii»».  a  cf.  Doc.  Vn,  5Biiii»».  «  lunbt  =  Idnnt;  ber  goes  with 

benn  quippe  qui;  we  wonld  expect  now-a-days  ha  er  or  benn  er;  there  ie  some  looeenesB 
of  expression,  as  tffjit  (and  not  3^n)  is  the  next  preceding  word  to  refer  to  the  rela- 
tive; the  proper  reading  wonld  be  bie  tjifjit  benn  —  gemamet  fe^t,  inbem  er  gefpro<!^en. 
«  cf.  «[b  6  As  to  period  for  comma  cf.  121  li  and  123 «. 

».  Jo.  423. 24.  b.  Jo.  1886.  c.  Lk.  17 ».  d.  Lk.  16  ».  e.  Matt  24 «.  28, 24, 

cf.  Daii.  926.27;  mi.  Lnth.:  Cl^riflenn  1620;  Cl^rifti  162^  f.  1  Tim.  41-3.  Cod.  Tep.: 
ZJ^^^moifftO'y  Meutel,  c.  1466:  Zl^^motl^eo;  Koburger,  1483:  fa^imoV^tOi  Luth.:  Ximotl^eon. 
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K  92u  ift  t)on  nitten  getoeft  t)on  tuegen  bet  au|ern)el|ten  /  bad  f o(c^  loibet' 
d^riftifc^  ^  regiment  ))ttb  \>old  fur  bent  |  iungften  tage  /  burd^  baS  g&t(i(^e  h)ort 
offenbart  n)urbe  / 1  h)te  aud^  @.  $aul  2.  X^effo.  2.''  faget  /  bad  ber  iungfte  |  tag 
nid^t  tumpt  / 1^  \tt)  benn  /  bad  guuor  ber  abfaO  queme  / 1  t)nb  offenbart  tuerbe 
ber  menfc^  ber  funbe/))nb  bad  ttnbt  |  ber  t}erterbunge/ber  ba  ift  e^n  t9iber<  5 
tt^ertiger  /  Mb  ftd^  er^e|bet  t)ber  aQed  bad  @ott  ober  ©ottid  btenft  ^e^ft.  S((fo  | 
bad  er  ftc^  fe^et  ^nn  ben  ttmptl  @ottid  aid  e^n  ®ott  /  t)nb  |  gibt  fid^  fur  /  er 
fe^  @ott/S)amit  ift  gemidlid^  e^nent  t)on  |  ®ott  erleuc^ten  menfc^en  gnugf  ge«  (9tiiij) 
faget/ed  barff  fe^n  ni|d^t  nte^r. 

IT  Suff  bad  9^r  aber  folc^ed  aUti  tierer  fe^en  t}nb  erjfennen  mic^t  /  lieben  lo 
iungfratoen  /  ift  entlid^  me^n  tretuer  |  ra^t  /  n)oIt  euc^  ni^td  bef ^h)eren  laffen  / 
t)nb  e^nen  from|men  tapffem  man  >  /  ber  ba  gelert  /  bed  aUtttS  tnb  gutter  ge^j 
loiffen  loer  /  ^l^e  beffer  befteQen  /  melc^er  euc^  teglic^  ^nn  |  emrem  (Sonuent  e^ne 
lection'  aud  @.  $aul  Mb  ben  $ro|p^eten  (efe/t)nb  mtt  ^e^Iiger  fd^rifft  aud^ 
legete  ^  /  bamit  ^l^r  |  auffd  fc^IeiDnigfte  t)om  me^rer  te^l  jum  grfinbtlid^en  er*|  15 
tentnid  ber  ®6tt(id^en  n^ar^e^t  mic^t  lommen  /  mb  aid  |  benn  etoer  leben  nac^ 
bem  tt^iOen  ®ottid/ben  to^r  aOe^ne  |  and  ber  fd^rifft  eriemen/mit  guttem 
grunbe  t)nb  gett)iffen  |  anfteUen  \>nh  k)erbrengen.    @onft  leget  t)on  eud^  alle 
bitjterfe^t  /  gr^mm  /  mh  30m  /  gefd^re^  t)rui  lefterung  fe^  feme  t)on  |  eud^  /  fampt 
aQer  bogl^e^t  /  ©e^t  aber  tintere^nanber  freunbjlid^  /  ^er^Iid^  /  93nb  t)ergebet  e^ner  ao 
ber  onbem/oud^  fonft  |  ^berman  /  gle^c^  xoxt  @ott  euc^  t}ergeben  ^at  ^n 
tt^rifto> 

IT  SBoUet  bifd  me^n  fc^re^ben  /  ber  maffen  h)te  ed  ge|fd^id^t  /  bad  ift  ^nn 
S^riftlic^er  liebe  Mb  gutter  auffri(^ti|ger  me^nung/tion  m^r  anne^men  /  2)enn 
@ott  toe^d  /  bad  |  id^  e^n  ^er^Iid^  mitle^bung  /  toxt  benn  bidid^  /  mb  erbar|men  25 
mit  euc^  alien  getragen  l^abe/SBil  au(^  mid^  fo  Diel  |  mAffigen  /  n)o  ^^r  ed 
aber  begert  /  bad  ic^  ^nn  ^^rifto  Seifu  Mferem  e^nigen  trdfter  /  f6nfftig  ju  euc^ 
felbeft  fom|men  mid^te.  ©ottid  gnabe  fe^  mit  euc^  alien.  S3ittet  aud^  |  fur 
mi(^  armen  funber.    Slmen. 

I.  IS.  tfyt  6<f[et  for  tfl^  el^t  tfyt  beffer.       1. 16.  mel^cer  miBprint  for  me^ren?       1. 20.  e^ner 
for  e^ne. 


1  This  entire  paMage  describes  the  Antichrist.  >  cf.  Doc.  VII,  2)  ii^.  s  The 

lections  here  proposed  are  not  the  prescribed  teleeta  or  eoniinuata  of  the  Churches 
leetionary,  but  are  free  and  informal.  St  Panl  and  the  Prophets  are  however  sug- 
gested, because  among  the  New  Testament  writers  the  apostle  gave  the  readiest  Icey 
to  the  system  of  tmth,  especially  for  sach  doctrines  as  were  most  cogent  for  the 
Reformation;  the  prophets  of  the  0.  T.  contain  the  best  Messianic  and  ethical  iUu- 
strations;  of  course  many  of  the  psalms  were  included  as  prophetic  of  Christ. 
«  His  exegetical  principle,  cf.  Doc.  VII,  %Lixi^]  »iiiib. 

a.  2  Thets.  23, 4.         b.  Eph.  4  St.  32. 


c. 

A  general  letter  and  reminder  addressed  to  the  Sisters 
^^  of  the  Convent  at  Naumburg  by  the  honorable  Caspar 
von  Schvrenckfeld. 

How  they  shall  conduct  themselves  in  the  present 
changeful  time,  and  how  they  may  profitably  use  the 
cloistral  life  according  to  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit. 


Caspar  Schwenckfeld  von  Ossig  to  the  noble,  highly 
virtuous  Sisters,   gathered  in  the  Cloister  at  Naumburg. 

I  desire  that  divine  grace  and  peace  from  God  the  Father  and  our 
Lord  Jesns  Christ  may  abide  in  your  consciences. 

Noble,  highly  virtnons,  gracious  and  dear  Sisters :  I  was  with  yon 
recently  at  the  invitation  of  several  friends,  whose  wish  I  was  glad  to 
gratify.  On  that  occasion,  at  yonr  own  very  earnest  solicitation,  I  ad- 
dressed you  all  with  a  Christian  exhortation,  according  to  the  measure  of 
grace  vouchsafed  me  at  the  time.  My  theme  was  that  a  true  Christian  life 
in  its  essential  requirements  does  not  consist  in  external  appearance,  nor 
in  any  sort  of  sham,  nor  in  human  enactments,  nor  in  trust  upon  one^s 
own  works.  Further,  that,  as  a  logical  sequence,  such  a  life  is  not  bound 
to  place,  time,  vestment,  person,  meatB,  and  similar  purely  formal  matter. 
But  quite  the  contrary,  that  it  does  consist  in  the  individual  trust  in  God, 
through  the  experiential  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
now  begins  to  bring  forth  in  our  hearts  from  the  hearing  of  the  divine  Word 
and  the  sedulous  pursuit  thereof.  This  starting  point  produces  the  further 
result  in  us  of  creating  a  contempt  of  the  world,  a  quenching  of  our 
hurtful  desires,  a  mortification  of  our  flesh  and  an  unfeigned  brotherly 
love  toward  our  neighbors  which  as  St.  Paul  says  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law;  and  surely  it  is  this  very  love  which  doth  nothing  in  vain,  which 
beareth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,  and  by  no  means 
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seeketh  its  own.  I  remarked  also  at  that  time  that  sach  a  worthy  coarse 
might,  under  existing  conditions,  be  followed  as  well  outside  of  the  cloister 
as  within;  especially  since  these  institutions  have  universally  departed 
from  their  original  statutes,  unless  my  estimate  errs;  and  they  have  de- 
generated into  a  pure  mass  of  abuses.  Hence  human  enactments  and 
vows  must  not  in  the  least  make  you  err,  nor  create  in  your  consciences 
any  feeling  of  vital  obligation,  for  the  reason  that  such  secular  provisos 
are  not  necessary  to  salvation.  And  surely  vows  of  a  kind  that  cannot 
be  kept  without  sin  can  have  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God.  Nor  could 
I  believe  that  such  a  surface  course  of  action  stigmatized  by  Christ  in 
Matt  15  as  an  unprofitable  service  was  the  idea  and  purpose  of  the 
originators  and  founders  of  these  institutions.  But  you  ought  to  strive 
for  that  goal  which  rears  a  good  conscience  in  your  hearts,  through  an 
experiential  knowledge  of  the  divine  Word.  In  this  way  you  might  learn 
to  use  the  cloister- life  in  a  very  blessed  fashion,  according  to  the  holy 
Grospel.  I  also  indicated  that  although  it  might  be  good  to  withdraw  from 
the  convent,  if  it  were  done  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  divine  order ; 
nevertheless  I  wanted  to  give  you  all  the  faithfdl  advice  to  first  genuinely 
prove  and  try  this  inciting  spirit:  whether  it  was  of  Ood  or  of  the 
world,  lest  an  already  existing  evil  might  be  aggravated;  for  the  spirit  of 
this  world  is  a  crafty  rogue;  Satan  can  with  wonderful  alacriiy  vanish  and 
fashion  himself  into  an  angel  of  lights,  2  Cor.  11. 

In  my  full  portrayal  of  this  part  of  my  subject  I  did  not  want 
ordinary  and  worldly  considerations  to  lead  you  or  me  astray.  I  desired 
to  avoid  giving  occasion  for  the  withdrawal  of  any  inmate  from  the 
cloister,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  did  I  insist  on  your  remaining  within  it; 
all  the  more  did  I  abstain  from  giving  advice  on  either  side,  because  I 
had  made  a  careful  observation  of  an  important  factor  in  the  solution  of 
this  question;  you  have  a  devotedly  Christian  prioress,  at  least  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes.  Out  of  a  good  conscience  she  has  shown  herself  a 
lover  of  the  divine  Word  and  the  gospel.  Hence  it  occurred  to  me  that 
there  was  actually  no  comparison  between  you,  who  have  the  gospel  daily 
preached  to  you,  and  the  rest  of  the  cloisters  in  the  land  of  Silesia;  for 
they  have  still  to  forego  any  participation  in  this  living  Word,  with  great 
detriment  to  their  souls. 

Consequently,  in  your  presence,  I  charged  her  to  rule  among  you 
according  to  the  law  of  love,  not  of  constraint  but  willingly,  and  of 
a  ready  mind;   neither  as  lording  it  over  you',  but  making  herself  an 

>  Observe  the  unique  rendering  of  this  passage  by  Schwenokfeld.  >  Here  Sohwenck- 
feld  selects  tenns  appropriate  for  his  charge,  from  1  Pet  52.  s  which  he  takes  from  the 
early  L.  version.  They  were  expressive,  but  {elbtoillig  unb  auS  gene^gtem  gemfltte  do  not 
quite  exactly  represent  Uovctwc  and  n^oHfuas.  CfBindBeil,  and  revised  German  version. 
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ensample  to  yon  in  all  yirtnes  and  in  gentleness.  Further,  I  urged  her 
to  hold  yon  close  to  the  practice  of  the  divine  commandments,  rather  than 
the  doctrines  of  men.  It  is  an  assared  fact,  that  there  is  no  custom  so 
powerful,  but  that  it  must  yield  after  the  experiential  knowledge  of  diWne 
truth  has  been  acquired. 

In  addition,  I  gave  you  some  more  general  exhortations.  In  the  first 
place,  I  urged  the  older  members  of  the  sisterhood  to  be  somewhat  tolerant 
of  the  buoyant  temperament  of  youth,  and  to  consider  how  they  too  were 
once  young.  The  junior  associates  I  advised  to  honor  age  agreeably  to 
the  command  of  God.  I  desired  those  to  whom  God  had  designedly  given 
a  larger  proportion  of  grace  in  the  understanding  of  the  Gospel,  to  instruct 
the  rest  in  a  Christian  and  kindly  spirit,  and  to  bear  one  another  s  burdens 
as  well;  for  in  that  way  you  would  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ.  For  if  any 
one  of  you  thinketh  herself  to  be  something  when  she  is  really  nothing, 
she  deceiveth  herself,  as  Paul  writes  to  the  Galatians,  in  the  sixth  Chapter. 
In  brief,  I  besought  you  to  live  with  one  another  in  all  love  and  unity. 
Now,  although  such  harmony  seldom  exists  in  the  cloisters,  yet  I  fed 
myself  with  the  hope  that  the  divine  Word  would  renew  your  hearts  to 
such  a  degree,  that  you  would  find  the  yoke  of  Christ  easy  aud  his 
burden  light;  and  thus  I  felt,  that  as  you  were  the  first  to  have  the 
divine  Word  preached  in  your  fellowship,  you  might  also  set  an  example 
in  Christian  love  to  the  remaining  cloisters.  I  desired  that  the  saying  in 
Joh.  13.  might  be  antecedently  fulfilled  among  you;  that  passage  reads: 
Little  children  (saith  Christ)  a  new  commandment  I  give  you,  that  ye  love 
one  another;  even  as  I  have  loved  you.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  to  one  another. 

Such,  my  dear  sisters,  was  the  substance  of  my  address  to  you» 
although  I  spoke  at  much  greater  length  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit. 
Whether  God  firom  eternity  has  caused  these  words  to  sink  into  your 
hearts  through  his  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  not  needful  for  me  to  know.  And 
yet  I  will  pray  diligently  that  he  may  not  send  forth  his  Word  in  vain; 
all  the  more  since  he  has  promised  such  a  blessing  through  his  Prophet 
Isaiah  in  Chapter  55:  His  message  shall  never  return  unto  him  void. 

I  beg  too  that  the  address  I  made  in  your  full  meeting  may  not 
bring  any  injury  or  difficulty  to  the  feelings  of  any  of  you.  For  it  was 
unfailingly  my  intention,  since  I  was  called  to  that  duty  wholly  in  a 
Christian  way,  to  solace  you  all  in  your  conscience  by  the  authoritative 
infiuence  of  the  divine  Word.  By  pursuing  this  method  I  had  in  mind 
that  you  should  learn  to  know  yourselves,  and  should  become  profoundly 
convinced  that  the  insolent  luxuriousness  of  the  world  is  a  repulsive 
thing  which  is  to  be  shunned  within  the  cloister,  as  well  as  without  it* 
This  too  was  in  my  thought,  that  should   there  be  any  grievances  or 
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restrictions  that  seemed  burdensome  to  yon,  if  indeed  yon  can  ever  consider 
anything  to  be  burdensome  from  a  Christian  standpoint,  you  would  be 
the  more  ready  to  endure  them  patiently  in  Christ  our  Saviour,  in  deference 
to  the  promise  of  Ood,  until  his  own  good  time  for  deliverance  should 
come. 

At  my  departure  several  of  your  own  number  besought  me  to  visit 
you  again.  Since  I  find  it  impossible  to  meet  your  wishes  in  person  just 
now,  I  desired  to  remind  you  at  least  of  the  exhortation  which  I  delivered 
when  with  you.  Prompted  by  Christian  love ,  I  do  this  now  through  my 
present  letter  which  reveals,  I  hope,  my  good  intention.  My  object  is  to 
solace  your  hearts ;  indeed,  what  could  be  more  encouraging,  than  to  find 
you  anticipating  my  hope,  by  being  already  well  built  upon  the  true  foun- 
dation Jesus  Christ,  through  a  living  faith  ?  May  you  feel  convinced  that 
you  are  a  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  within  yon. 
He  will  teach  you  most  surely,  what  you  ought  to  do  or  to  forbear. 

Now  then  see  to  it,  my  dear  sisters,  that  you  conduct  yourselves 
prudently  in  these  evil  times,  not  according  to  the  evil  desires  of  the  flesh, 
but  according  to  the  Spirit,  as  the  children  of  God.  Strive  diligently  to 
acquire  the  divine  Word,  which  is  the  only  food  for  your  souls.  Take  heed 
that  it  obtun  lodgment,  not  only  in  your  ear  and  in  your  mouth,  but  that 
it  abide  as  well  in  your  heart  For  if  it  once  have  this  permanent  in- 
dwelling, you  will  be  convinced  through  its  instrumentality  that  Christian 
liberty  is  a  liberty  of  the  Spirit  and  not  of  the  flesh;  and  that  it  is  this 
very  liberty  which  makes  every  one  of  us,  even  in  our  bodies,  the 
servant  and  subject  of  every  one.  1?herefore  be  you  also  subject  to  each 
other  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Intermit  all  carping  opposition  to  the 
authorities,  so  long  as  the  interior  regulations  of  the  convent  leave  your 
conscience  unentangled  in  free  obedience  to  the  divine  commandments. 
Let  no  corrupt  speech  proceed  out  of  your  mouth.  Give  prying  curiosity 
no  room,  for  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters  so  attractively;  hence  gnard 
against  useless  and  unseasonable  conversation;  rather  speak  about  the 
Word  of  God  with  one  another;  it  is  that  which  avails  for  our  improve- 
ment Learn  to  sing  the  German  Psalms,  and  to  play  with  songs  of  praise 
to  the  Lord  in  your  heart,  and  in  your  mouth,  so  that  you  really  com- 
prehend what  you  pray  about  And  as  far  as  your  spirit  is  able  to  carry 
it  through,  give  heed  to  the  words  themselves;  and  to  this  end  you  must 
use  the  Scriptures  in  an  intelligible  language.  Do  not  let  the  evil  old 
habit  of  ignorance  and  jugglery  make  you  err  in  any  direction.  Yet  I 
pray  that  you  may  carry  the  Cross  of  Christ  bravely  in  this  at  least,  be- 
cause other  cloisters,  which  are  still  unchristian,  will  laugh  at  you.  Such 
ridicule  is  inevitable,  if  you  rear  a  new  structure  throagh  the  divine  Word 
in  opposition  to  their  ancient  abuses.  For  the  Scriptures  renew  all  things. 
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These  opponents  mockingly  deride  this  refonnation  as  an  innovation;  but 
let  not  the  sarcasm  disturb  or  hinder  you  from  a  determined  adyance. 
Only  take  heed  that  everything  yon  thns  attempt  serve  as  an  actual  im- 
provement according  to  St  Paul's  exhortation;  and  that  such  changes  issue 
only  from  a  believing,  upright  heart.  We  may  take  as  an  instance,  the 
diminution  of  the  services  of  song,  and  the  making  of  these  intelligible. 
The  quality  of  such  an  abbreviated  form  would  be  a  wholesome  substitute 
for  the  previous  incomprehensible  mummery,  so  utterly  destitute  of  any 
spiritual  apprehension  as  it  was.  If  you  fulfill  these  conditions,  then  the 
Spirit  of  God  will  really  bear  you  witness  that  such  an  alteration  in  the 
service  is  the  genuine  way  to  praise  God,  and  this  on  your  part  will  have 
been  made  in  spirit,  and  in  truth. 

Be  afraid  of  no  man,  whether  he  be  at  Kome  or  anywhere  else,  no 
matter  how  high  the  world  may  exalt  him,  since  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  not  of  this  world  Job.  18  nor  does  it  come  with  observation  Lu.  17; 
in  short  what  is  exalted  among  men  is  an  abomination  before  God  Lu.  16. 
Conform  all  your  affairs  to  the  teaching  and  the  example  of  our  Re- 
deemer, Jesus  Christ,  then  you  cannot  go  wrong,  because  he  has  beforehand 
sufficiently  warned  against  and  spoken  of  such  an  impending  seduction. 
It  is  recorded  in  Matt  24:  When  therefore  ye  see  the  abomination  of 
desolation,  which  was  spoken  of  throagh  Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  in 
the  holy  place  (let  him  that  readeth  understand],  then  if  any  man  shall 
say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is  the  Christ,  or.  Here;  believe  it  not  For  there 
shall  arise  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  show  great  signs  and 
wonders;  so  as  to  lead  astray,  if  possible,  even  the  elect 

From  these  clear  words  of  Christ  we  can  readily  recognize  in  our 
times  who  these  false  prophets  were  and  still  to-day  are;  to  wit,  they 
are  the  very  persons  who  have  reared  a  fine  world-kingdom  for  our  Lord 
Christ,  and  conduct  themselves  so  arrogantly,  and  proclaim  themselves  to  be 
the  holy  Christian  Church.  Yes  indeed,  they  want  to  be  regarded  as  such, 
outright;  and  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  and  against  such  perfectly 
clear  declarations,  they  have  bound  the  salvation  of  mankind  to  place, 
meats,  vestments,  time,  persons.  Thereby  they  have  framed  their  own 
commandments  to  entangle  the  conscience,  and  have  elevated  such  human 
enactments  above  the  commandments  of  God;  for  truly  these  divine  ordin- 
ances are  wholly  contrary  and  oppugnant  to  their  system,  life,  and  teach- 
ing. Of  such  insolent  creatures  St  Paul  speaks  in  Tim.  4  in  terms  so 
explicit  that  we  may  actually  grasp  what  he  avers:  The  Spirit  saith  ex- 
pressly, that  in  later  times  some  shall  fall  away  from  the  faith,  giving 
heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  demons,  through  the  hypocrisy 
of  men  that  speak  lies,  branded  in  their  own  conscience  as  with  a  hot 
iron;  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,  which 
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God  created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiying  by  them  that  believe  and 
know  the  trath. 

For  the  sake  of  the  elect  it  was  necessary  that  sach  an  antichristian 
system  and  people  should  be  revealed  before  the  day  of  judgment,  by  the 
divine  Word,  as  St.  Paul  says,  2  Thes.  2 :  For  the  last  day  will  not  be, 
except  the  falling  away  come  first,  and  the  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the 
son  of  perdition,  he  that  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  against  all  that  is 
called  God  or  that  is  worshipped;  so  that  he  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God, 
setting  himself  forth  as  God.  Surely  with  this  enough  is  said;  for  any- 
one enlightened  by  God  no  more  is  required. 

This  entire  matter  you  ought  to  perceive  and  know  more  clearly.  To 
this  end,  my  dear  sisters,  it  is  my  final  and  loyal  advice  that  you  let 
nothing  hinder  you  from  employing  as  your  spiritual  teacher,  a  pious, 
courageous  man,  who  is  learned,  of  suitable  age  and  of  a  good  conscience. 
Indeed  the  sooner  you  do  this,  the  better  it  will  be.  His  duty  should  be 
to  read  to  you  daily  a  lection  from  St.  Paul  and  the  Prophets;  this  he 
should  explain  by  means  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  By  such  a  process 
the  most  of  you  could  attain  quite  speedily  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  divine  truth.  With  this  as  a  basis,  you  could  order  and  spend  your 
personal  life  according  to  the  will  of  God.  For  this  will  of  God  we  learn 
exclusively  from  the  Scriptures;  and  then  both  your  commencement  and 
progress  would  be  well  grounded,  and  be  dominated  by  an  educated  con- 
science. As  to  the  rest,  put  away  firom  you  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 
anger,  let  clamor,  and  railing,  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice: 
and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tenderhearted,  forgiving  each  other,  even 
as  God  also  in  Christ  forgave  you. 

Let  me  beg  you  to  receive  my  letter  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it 
is  written;  I  mean  in  Christian  love  and  with  good  honest  intention.  For 
God  knows  what  a  sincere  sympathy  I  have  for  you,  as  is  indeed  fitting; 
nor  have  I  been  less  moved  with  compassion  for  you  all.  I  am  also  ready 
to  do  my  best  to  come  and  visit  you  again  at  some  future  date,  in  the 
name  of  Christ  Jesus,  our  only  Comforter,  providing  you  really  desire  me 
to  do  so.  The  grace  of  God  be  with  you  all;  and  do  you  also  pray  for 
me,  a  poor  sinner,  Amen. 
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D. 

THE  study  of  such  documents  as  are  printed  in  this  period  particulariy, 
inyoWes  a  variety  of  difficulties,  as  is  exemplified  in  this  letter,  a)  The 
authorized  original  is  lost,  b}  Did  the  printer  receive  this  original  or  a 
copy?  If  the  latter,  had  any  changes  been  made  in  it  before  it  came  into 
his  hands  ?  c)  In  any  case,  did  the  printer  follow  his  copy  exactly  ?  The 
inner  history  is  apparently  not  to  be  recovered.  However  much  Grtlnenberg 
may  have  modified  the  Mss.  of  Luther,  it  is  evident  from  comparisons  of 
the  orthography  of  our  text  with  the  autographs  of  Schwenckfeld  that 
the  alterations  were  inconsiderable  and  for  the  greater  part  consistent  and 
uniform.  We  can  certainly  rely  upon  the  ideas  and  the  language  as 
untouched. 

I.  From  a  general  survey  of  the  writings  of  our  author,  it  is  within 
bounds  to  conclude  that  he  was  persistently  struggling  towards  a  style, 
which  should  be  linguistically  pure  and  general.  This  effort  may  be  per- 
ceived in  the  present  epistle  on  which  we  offer  the  following  observations. 

1.    Certain  peculiar  features. 

The  language  of  this  document  is,  like  that  of  No.  IV,  the  Gtemein- 
deutsch  of  the  period,  but  tinged  a  good  deal  more,  it  would  seem,  with 
phonetic  and  other  peculiarities,  some  of  which  may  be  unique  with  the 
author,  some  he,  undoubtedly,  shares  with  others. 

Witness  1)  a  for  o  in  ab  121  ^o. 

2)  c  for  t  in  brcngcn  120  *7;  tjerbrcngcn  123  ^s;  cf.  Trebnitzer 

Ps.  28i«;  40*;  71^0. 

3)  i  for  c  in  luortiS  118  W;  119 17  and  the  constant  form  ®otH8. 

Here,  too,  belongs  t)nnottin  119*  and  l^tr* 
fc^crinnc  119a*  (cf.  Trebnitzer  Ps.  93»;  96^) 
=  $crrfc^crtn. 

4)  0  for  u  in  t^nno^e  119  \   Observe  also  the  contraction  \)om 

123  «. 
0  for  Q  in  a)  oBer  for  which  possibly,  by  mistake,  there  is 

printed  ob  for  oV  121 «. 
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b)  noc^  =  na^,  mhd.  nfich;  noc^  bcm  118  i^;  noc^ 
bent  l^eiligen  (Suangelio  119 «;  noc^  ber  liebe 
119  M;  nod^  bcm  crfcntniS  119";  nod^mate 
119 10-11. 
bo  119 1«;  bofur  118 ";  fur  toor  119^7;  ^ot 
11917;  geroten  119 ». 

5)  i  for  an,  mhd.  on,  in  gWcIfpite  121  ^. 
i  for  ii  in  Wnfftig  12327. 

6)  p  for  b  in  apgctt)id^cn  118  ^ 
t  for  b  in  t)erterbungc  123  ^ 

7)  the  snbstitatiou  of  weak  p.p.  forms  for  the  strong  forms  in 

gctncft  120";  122 1'  and  bcrufft  120" 
fe^n  for  finb  121";  122"  (gcfe^n  for  frin  118"  which  the 

alem.  shares  with  the  md.). 
the  retention  of  the  old  subjonctive  form  queme  for  ffitne  123^. 

8)  the  shortening  tjutl^emanber  120 «. 

2.    Points  of  contact  with  the  mhd.  period. 

What  we  have  already  observed  in  document  IV,  viz.,  that  there  is 
no  absolute  break  with  the  traditions  of  the  mhd.  period,  holds  good  to 
a  still  larger  extent  of  document  YI,  the  traces  of  the  former  standard  of 
phonetics  and  spelling  being  pretty  evident.  The  mhd.  statas  appears 
largely  preserved  in  the  retention  of  the  terminal  endings  of  declension  as 
well  as  conjugation,  the  suffixal  endings  and  spelling,  to  some  extent.  Not- 
able in  this  regard  are  such  forms  as  befell^  121*7;  ncl^ft  1187;  ncl^ftcn  118"; 
fe^cn  12210;  tjerli^cn  118»i;  gcjc^ic^t  123";  fafeunge  118*5;  mac^tungc  118"; 
bempfungc  ibid.;  augfafeungc  118";  bcf^tucningc  120»i;  a^tungc  121";  \)ct* 
tcrbungc  123*;  priorinnc  119  *•• ";  Itcb^aberinnc  119*7;  j^irfd^crinne  119";  lucrlt 
12030;  toerlct  118";  122*;  baS  gefcfee  120«;  furbilbc  119";  bcnnc  118";  119". 
Note  especially  folgcnbc  [consequenter)  118  *7  (for  which  Luther  has  folgcnb), 
formed  like  bc^cnbc  119 «;  niit  attc^nc  121**;  Ic^c^tc  122  *«. 

As  to  the  vowel  system,  we  note  this :  Although  the  standpoint  of  the 
document  is  undoubtedly  modern,  observable  especially  in  the  lengthening 
of  mhd.  short  vowels  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  shortening  of  mhd.  long 
vowels  on  the  other,  yet  the  influence  of  the  mhd.  standard  is  still  largely 
felt  and  very  much  in  evidence  on  the  territory  of  e.  Compare  forms  like 
Icrc  1228.";  Icrcn  119";  fclcn  122»;  bcf^ineren  123**;  cntpcrcn  119";  beger 
118*0;  bcgcrt  123";  gcberbcn  122 «;  auBcrtPeltcn  123 »  with  the  hardly  differ- 
ing corresponding  mhd.  forms.  Perfectly  in  accord  with  the  mhd.  usage 
is  e  as  umlaut  of  a  in  bempfungc  118  J*-";  t)ngefclfd^tc  118";  ticmlt^  118  *3; 
tjcrtrcgct  118";  crgcr  119**;  tcglid^  123*»;  trcglid^;  fcnfftc  120iJ;  gcfd^tucfe 

9* 
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121^7;  gegenloert  119  >>  (cf.  mhd.  gegenwerte  on  which  see  Grimm  Wtb. 
IV,  2181);  toibemertiger  123  ^«.  On  a  par  with  that  are  spellingB  like  tnig« 
brcu^cn  121";  flictobiflcn  121 ";  cufferltd^en  122  •.  Thia  c  even  appears  aa 
umlaut  of  mhd.  &,  and  so  takes  the  place  of  mhd.  sb  in  bekueret  119  ^^  (=  mhd. 
bewaeret);  quetne  123^  (=  mhd.  qusBme);  eS  tott  119  ^^  (=  mhd.  wsere)  etc.  As 
a  consequence;  &  is  not  represented  at  all  in  the  spellings  of  our  document 

As  to  t,  we  find  the  following  conforming  to  the  mhd.  standard:  (i^]  SBil 
1232«;  tt,cr  ..  lift  1221J;  tjU  119i«;  flWcl^ttt  121^;  toiber  122";  totbcr- 
bcttcn  121";  loiberc^riftifi  123i-J;  toibcrtuertiBcr  123»-«;  gtbt  123 7. 

ie  appears  regularly  as  the  representatiye  of  mhd.  ie  (ahd.  io)  in  the 
root  ixtb*  occurring  118«;  119*7;  120**  etc.;  liejfe  120^;  ^ic  122 «»;  toit  118"; 
tjcrbictcn  122";  bienft  123 «.  The  shortening  to  t,  met  with  in  on^ilte  119"-", 
is  already  on  record  in  the  md.  of  the  mhd.  period. 

Of  0  the  following  examples  attest  to  the  ptieservation  of  the  mhd. 
standard:  gcioon^e^t  119»^  121";  tool  121 »;  tote  tool  120";  ford^tc  121 1«. 

Mhd.  u  is  preserved  in  funber  118i«;  119";  121 «»  (by  the  side  of 
modem  fonber  119«);  mhd.  ti  we  have  still  in  muglid^  122is;  fAnbt  122^ 

As  to  mhd.  d,  a  direct  descendant  of  mhd.  gedfiht  we  have  in  gebaud^t 
119 18  against  the  modem  umlaut-form  geb&ud^t.  Some  doubt  might  attach 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  au  from  the  fact,  which  we  shall  presently  note, 
that  the  umlaut  is  very  sparingly  indicated  in  this  document.  But,  had 
umlaut  been  intended,  it  would  have  been  indicated  by  eu;  see  above. 

3.  Umlaut-designation. 

The  umlaut  of  o  is  expressed  by  6:  ©ittlid^en  120";  mtlx^m  121  ^^ 
mi^t  123 1«;  m6d^te  123"  etc.  The  umlaut  of  u  is  designated  either  by 
*  or  fl:  tumpt  122«;  milglic^  122»;  Wnbt  122*;  tountfc^  118*;  burbe  120»- ^^; 
flrftnbtltd^cn  123 1^. 

But  in  a  large  number  of  instances  there  is  entire  lack  of  any  um- 
laut-designation where  we  should  expect  it.  Witness  @otlicl^e  118';  gott* 
Itc^cr  1198;  gottfic^en  119"";  blobicfcljt  120^;  tjnnottin  119*;  mogcn  119*; 
tjbcl  11911;  t,6er  119";  121"  (printed  »bct  by  mistake);  123«;  futbilbe  119"; 
tourbct  ^^r  (subj.)  120«;  tourbc  (subj.)  120";  120i5;  121  •;  furtrogen  120"; 
bofuT  122";  furftd^tiglid^  121 »;  furtoift  121";  fur  1223- '•»•";  123^  erfuDcn 
120«;  erfuUct  120";  funbc  123«;  funber  123";  gelubbc  119*;  ucrfurung  122». 
It  is  doubtful  whether  these  spellings  represent  the  actual  state  of  pro- 
nunciation or  are  due  only  to  carelessness  of  the  printer. 

4.   Other  peculiarities  of  spelling. 

The  diphthong  ei  appears  almost  invariably  represented  by  e^  in  this 
document    So  we  find  tugcntrc^d^cn,  mc^ncn,  U\),  jc^t,  c^n,  fd^e^ti,  glciS* 
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ncrc^,  c^gener,  fc^,  flc^bcr,  fpc^fc,  glc^d^en,  c^ntgen,  l^c^Iigc,  gc^ft,  ule^ffigem, 
toe^ttet,  fle^fd^eS  etc. 

Also  for  i  there  is  largely  put  ^  in  b^t,  m^r,  ^rrtJ^umb  etc. 

Mhd.  b  after  m  in  vmbe  is  still  preseryed  in  fut^umb  1208;  122*; 
toibberumb  121  ^  eta,  though  the  b  probably  no  longer  was  sounded  as 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  such  spellings  as  ^rrtl^umb  where  b  has  no 
etymological  yalue  (cf.  mhd.  irretaom). 

1^  appears  already  aft;er  yowels  to  indicate  their  length 

a)  in  words  that  have  the  yowel  long  already  in  mhd.:  mel^rer 
123 ««;  mc^r  120*- W;  123 »;  ral^t  123  ii;  o^rcn  121  *»;  gc^cn  121"- «; 
aufgc^n  120»^>*;  on[tc^cn  121 1^;  auffftc^n  122i*;  c^rcn  120*; 
toe^r  1207. 

b)  in  words  that  haye  the  yowel  short  in  mhd.,  but  lengthened  in 
the  modem  period:  nel^met  120^^;  junel^tnen  122 ^o;  amte^men  123 >*. 
Constant  is  the  spelling  ^l^n,  ^l^r  in  this  document 

ff  stands  for  mhd.  interyocalic  w  in  e^elid^  122  ^o.  What  the  ff  after  t 
in  brant^mal  122 ^^  stands  for  it  would  be  hard  to  say;  it  certainly  cannot 
haye  the  same  function  it  has  in  abetretl^en  122>«->7;  gebetl^en  120  0;  uttter* 
t^an  121 »  and  ftel^t  122  h,  if  that  be  right. 

e  as  length-indicator  of  originally  short  yowel  seems  to  stand  in  t)iel 
118^0;  121  SI.    of.  the  soUtary  instance  of  t)il  119 1«. 

A  solitary  instance  of  doubling  of  e  to  indicate  the  yowel  already 
long  in  mhd.  is  feeteit  121  ^K 

Quite  peculiar  is  the  doubling  of  the  consonant  after  a  diphthong  in 
auff  118 w;  119M;  120»*w;  121«.4. 11.24;  12310;  ouffric^tet  121«;  barouff 
119*;  121";  lauttem  118";  gre^ffcn  122»;  loe^tter  118";  teuffcl  122"; 
je^tten  122 ".  As  a  general  rule  the  doubling  of  the  consonant  is  resorted 
to  to  indicate  the  shortness  of  the  preceding  yowel  which  is  either  short 
abready  in  mhd.  or  has  become  shortened  from  a  long  mhd.  yowel.  The 
former  is  the  case  in  ®ott  120*"";  123  ?;  gottli^en  119^  fommen  120"; 
goUt  121 «;  bcttct  121";  ftctte  122";  ju  toibber  122";  gcbott  122";  abfatt 
123*;  attter  120*;  aUtera  123";  Ijnn  120««*;  121«i»i«";  122«;  1231 
The  latter  we  haye  in  t)nnottin  119^;  gen&tttget  119";  wn  nittm  120"; 
^uttct  121";  gutter  123 «;  guttem  123  i^. 

Quite  curious  is  the  doubling  of  the  second  consonant  following  after 
a  short  yowel  in  tap^ttn  123";  fenfftc  120 «;  barff  123»;  fc^ald  119"; 
bandfagung  122";  tottd  118";  wld  123  >.  Here  belongs,  too,  the  spelling 
bt  in  t^emonbt  122";  finbt  123»;  gr&nbtttc^en  123". 

IL  In  this  letter  we  haye  the  first  use  of  the  title  @enbbrief,  which 
becomes  almost  a  uniform  term  in  the  captions  of  his  subsequent  correspond- 
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ence.  The  word  is  a  simple  imitation  of  the  missiva  UieraliSy  as  de- 
scribing a  document  sent.  It  is  sometimes  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
communications  between  individuals,  as  being  (1)  addressed  to  more  than 
one  person  or  a  body  of  people  or  even  an  organized  community;  (2)  of 
greater  length  and  containing  a  more  formal  discussion.  In  the  Schwenck- 
feld  literature,  which  consists  so  largely  of  this  sort  of  document,  the 
second  point  alone  holds  true;  the  far  greater  part  of  his  epistles  are 
addressed  to  indiyiduals ;  this  howeyer,  did  not  preclude  a  wider  circulation 
of  theuL  Certain  varieties  of  form  we  shall  meet  with  very  soon.  The 
term  Sr^nnerung  was  added  by  his  friends  as  a  genial  reminder  of  the 
speech  and  the  impressions  which  the  visitors,  the  prioress  and  the  sisters 
had  experienced  under  his  expositions  of  the  Christian  life. 

III.  As  a  letter,  it  has  the  usual  formal  divisions,  which  need  not  be 
repeated.  We  may  notice  the  frequent  use  of  groups  of  two  words;  apart 
from  the  title  ©enbbrieff  unb  Sr^tttteruttg  which  was  not  his  own,  there 
occur:  begcr  tjnb  b^t  118*®;  Icben  bnb  tocfcn  118^^**;  tnc^nmig  unb  wille 
119*;  priiffet  tJitb  bcrterct  119»-io;  licbe  bnb  c^nigfc^t  120»;  lerc  tjub  cjcirqjcl 
122*;  anftcHcn  tJtib  tjerbrcngcn  123*8.  The  use  of  groups  of  three  words 
is  too  restricted  to  be  regarded  as  a  feature.  The  vocabulary  is  ample; 
the  thought  is  vigorous  and  straightforward.  The  utterance  again  has  in 
it  a  consciousness  of  certainty.  It  is  filled  with  apostolic  precision  and 
fervor.  Feeling  is  combined  with  wisdom.  We  hear  the  preludial  notes 
that  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  extraordinary  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Breslau.  As  a  hortatory  document  the  missive  we  are  now  considering 
does  not  fall  behind  any  of  the  literature  concerning  the  monastic  life 
which  appeared  cotemporaneously. 

2)  The  use  of  the  proverb  as  an  almost  essential  part  of  a  forcible 
style  is  recognized  by  our  author.  The  German  language  was  already 
exceedingly  rich  in  these  resources;  the  Adages  of  Erasmus  had  given  a 
spur  to  the  collection  of  these  kernels  of  native  speech  and  generalizations 
of  common  sense ;  that  book  had  also  famished  the  material  for  the  trans- 
lation of  classic  apothegms  and  sententiae  into  the  vernacular.  In  our 
missive  we  meet  not  only  the  semi-proverb,  which  is  a  choice  element  of 
German  conversation  and  literature,  but  the  full-sized  maxim  appears  at 
least  once:  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters;  with  his  customary  habit  of 
paraphrasing  a  truth,  he  adds:  However  brilliant  its  shining. 

3)  It  would  be  wrong  to  pass  by  the  sense  of  humor,  with  which 
Schwenckfeld  was  endowed.  His  wit  was  always  modified  by  good  feel- 
ing. He  could  not  be  coarse,  brutal,  ill-mannered,  ill-tempered  and  un- 
refined. He  often  lightens  up  his  style  with  playful  allusions  or  a  smile 
of  truth.     It  was  a  wreathed  face  which  portrayed  satan  as  a  rogue,  and 
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dwelt  on  the  detail  of  his  eyanisbment  in  order  to  lay  aside  his  wonted 
repalfliyeness,  and  in  the  shade  of  some  unseen  retreat  with  lightning 
rapidity,  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  More  indicative  still  is 
the  caution  given  to  the  older  sisters  to  remember  the  playfulness  of  their 
own  youth  in  their  treatment  of  the  younger  members  of  the  sisterhood. 
That  certainly  was  not  only  provocative  of  glee,  but  was  the  wise  counsel 
of  a  mirthful  heart  A  man  who  knew  literature  and  the  world  of  men, 
as  he  did,  could  not  divest  himself  of  acquired  wit,  even  if  he  had  not 
possessed  the  natural  talent.  How  Gapito  coold  ever  speak  of  him  as 
melancholy  in  any  but  a  remote  and  obscure  sense,  is  beyond  our  simple 
understanding.  His  very  maxim  of  life  was  against  such  an  interpretation 
of  his  disposition;  at  any  rate,  we  shall  meet  signs  that  there  was  much 
latent  as  well  as  expressed  fun  in  his  nature. 

4}  As  to  umlaut  and  diacritical  points  it  may  be  observed  that  a  is 
never  modified,  e  is  used  to  represent  the  sound;  o  is  uniformly  modified 
hj  i;  u  has  the  following  signs  i,  ii  and  once  u.  Between  these  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  distinction  in  the  modified  sound.  Sometimes  & 
appears  to  be  purely  diacritical. 

5)  The  syllabation  at  the  end  of  lines  is  indicated  by  the  hyphen «. 
There  are  seventyeight  instances  the  most  of  which  keep  to  the  customary 
four  rules  of  division.  A  word  repeated  is  uniformly  separated  in  the  same 
way  which  also  shows  that  the  system  was  not  so  wilful  as  is  usually 
taken  for  granted.  Even  where  the  separation  seems  arbitrary  as  in  the 
monosyllables  toun  tf^,  bur  ^,  nt  d^tS,  m  d^t,  it  really  falls  under  the  laws. 
The  only  violation  is  in  tot  ffet  where  the  exigency  of  the  lino  compelled 
it  There  are  altogether  eight  omissions  of  the  hyphen,  due  always  to  the 
pressure  of  the  rules  of  division. 


E. 

THERE  are  two  towns  in  Silesia  bearing  the  name  of  Naumbnrg^;  the 
one  is  situated  on  the  Bober,  the  other,  and  the  one  with  which  this 
letter  has  to  do,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ivenitsch  and  the  Qneis.  I.  The 
name  has  undergone  a  very  considerable  number  of  transmutations.  The 
place  is  mentioned  as  far  back  as  1223,  but  is  reputed  to  have  been 
founded  in  1202.  Its  history  has  been  marked  with  scourges  of  fire  and 
pestilence.  It  came  early  under  the  privileges  of  the  Deutsches  Recht 
It  also  became  an  important  station  in  the  flow  of  commerce  westward, 
although  its  population  always  remained  small  and  unenterprising;  its  in- 
habitants as  late  as  1647,  at  first  resisted  the  introduction  of  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery  which  afterwards  became  its  chief  industry.  The  cloister 
was  founded  in  1217  by  Heinrich  the  bearded  and  was  possibly  originally 
occupied  by  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order.  Over  a  century  and  a  half 
later  it  was  given  to  the  penitent  Magdalenes,  Ordo  sanctae  Marias  de 
poenitentia.  Gregory  IX  and  Innocent  lY  were  the  first  to  charter  the 
existence  of  the  body,  whose  original  object  was  to  provide  for  the  multi- 
tude of  females  who  had  fallen  under  the  vices  of  the  Crusades;  in  the 
next  place,  its  ministry  was  for  the  rescue  of  those  ever  to  be  pitied 
women  who  have  adopted  their  own  degradation  as  a  profession.  Whether 
the  Naumburg  convent  was  ever  such  a  refuge  is  not  certain  but  likely, 
from  its  position  and  yet  seclusion,  on  the  route  of  travel.  Most  of  the 
cloisters  of  this  order  of  the  White  women,  so  called  Arom  the  color  of 
their  first  habit,  had  long  departed  from  their  primitive  purpose  by  the 
Reformation  day;  at  any  rate^  this  convent  was  used  for  far  different 
objects.  1)  It  would  seem  to  have  become  the  home  for  such  daughters 
of  the  noble  families,  especially  of  the  neighborhood,  as  chose  a  life  of 
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retirement  and  seelnsion  or  as  lacked  sufficient  means  of  support.  Many 
of  the  prioresses,  before  and  after,  are  of  that  station,  yet  it  was  by  no 
means  exclosiyoly  a  residence  for  persons  of  this  social  rank.  2)  There 
is  plain  proof  that  the  inmates  were  engaged  in  teaching  the  young,  for 
in  1507  the  office  and  the  rank  of  an  instructress  is  expressly  mentioned ; 
but  for  what  length  of  time  that  duty  continued  is  not  known;  it  could 
hardly  have  been  given  up  howeyer.  3)  The  maintenance  of  religious 
seryices  in  all  places  of  their  jurisdiction.  4}  Whether  they  cared  for  the 
sick  outside  of  their  own  city  limits  and  their  villages  is  not  sure  but 
probable;  subsequently  the  little  town  had  a  hospital  as  a  thankofibring 
for  the  passing  of  a  sweeping  pestilence.  Such  an  institution  exists  still 
to-day.  The  convent  was  fairly  well  endowed;  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  and  the  city  itself  were  under  its  patronage;  they  appointed 
all  the  officials,  religious  and  secular;  a  number  of  villages  were  also 
among  their  properties.  Whomsoever  they  chose  for  the  church  served 
also  as  provost  and  pastor  of  the  cloister.  The  administration  was  vested 
in  the  hands  of  a  prioress;  a  sort  of  advisory  board  or  committee,  generally 
of  nobles  of  the  vicinage  helped  in  the  administration  of  the  secular 
afifairs.  The  institution  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Bres- 
lau.  Another  settlement  of  the  order  was  at  Beuthen;  upon  the  reforma- 
tion of  that  town,  they  removed  to  Sprottau ;  in  the  forepart  of  the  eighteenth 
century  an  offshoot  went  Arom  Sprottau  to  Neisse.  All  of  these  remained 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  even  after  the  order  outside  of  Silesia 
passed  under  another  system. 

n.  The  very  fact  of  the  situation  of  our  convent  upon  a  great  central 
route  would  bring  to  them  tidings  of  the  revival  in  the  west.  No  less 
could  their  political  connection  with  Breslau,  Jauer  and  Liegnitz  keep 
them  informed  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  religious  world.  LOwenberg 
too  was  near  by;  a  monk  and  a  nun  were  married  in  that  city,  just  a 
little  after  the  assumed  date  of  the  visit,  but  a  few  months  before  the 
letter  was  written.  Nobles  of  the  vicinity  were  more  or  less  active  in 
promoting  the  innovations.  As  yet  we  are  ignorant  of  the  exact  facts 
which  took  place  in  the  cloister,  outside  of  what  Schwenckfeld  tells  us. 
Even  Sofiher,  if  with  somewhat  of  a  slur,  takes  his  information  from  him.  ^ 
When  Schwenckfeld  accepted  the  invitation,  the  state  of  affairs  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  as  follows:  1)  the  daily  preaching  of  the  Gospel  had 
been  introduced;  of  course  this  step  was  taken  with  the  full  consent,  and 
more  likely  from  what  is  said  of  her,  at  the  instigation  of  the  prioress. 
2)  The  nuns  were  in  the  midst  of  discussion  as  to  the  validity  and  ob- 
ligation of  their  vows.    The  older  ones  were,  it  may  be,  more  conserva- 
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tive,  the  younger  more  inclined  to  adopt  liberal  opinions.  This  division 
of  sentiment  seems  to  have  led  to  some  appreciable  insubordination. 
3)  Some  had  gone  so  far  as  to  be  ready  to  give  up  the  sisterhood  life; 
others  were  still  in  debate  about  taking  that  final  step.  4)  A  third  group 
seemingly  was  inclined  to  keep  np  the  organization,  but  to  reform  it  on 
the  basis  of  evangelical  principles.  The  questions  of  property  were  ne- 
cessarily vital  and  prominent  here  as  elsewhere;  and  so  too  were  the  rights 
of  patronage  and  the  other  economic  interests,  individual  and  general. 

5)  Liturgical  questions,  mainly  affecting  music  and  the  language,  were  also 
agitated,  but  apparently  at  a  somewhat  later  date  than  that  of  the  visit 

6)  In  the  interval  between  Schwenckfeld's  arrival  and  the  letter,  matters 
would  seem  to  have  quieted  themselves  in  a  measure.  The  second  part 
sounds  as  if  the  majority  had  decided  upon  a  preservation  of  the  cloister 
and  a  reformation  according  to  evangelical  principles.  The  sovereign 
matters  then  to  be  adjudicated  would  be  the  relationship  to  Rome,  the 
specific  forms  which  the  innovations  should  take  and  their  connection  with 
the  other  monastic  institutions.  It  was  therefore  an  audience  agog  with  very 
mixed  opinions,  whom  Schwenckfeld  addressed;  the  adjustment  and  cor- 
relation of  these  parties  in  a  face  to  face  interview  required  prudence 
and  wisdom.  To  speak  the  truth  and  do  it  wisely  is  not  an  easy  task. 
To  bring  peace  and  good  will  out  of  such  a  variety  of  discussion  and 
such  differing  beliefs  is  the  work  of  only  a  level-headed  man. 

III.  And  who  was  the  prioress?  Most  probably  her  name  was  Ger- 
trud  Plawir[in].  She  had  begun  her  administration  in  1507,  and  would 
now  be  approaching  her  fiftieth  year,  if  not  already  quite  that.  She 
appears  in  connection  with  certain  documents,  but  they  throw  no  light  on 
her  personal  history.  From  Schwenckfeld's  estimate  of  her,  we  may 
conclude  that  she  was  a  genuine  Christian,  and  that  would  involve  con- 
secration to  the  spiritual  side  of  her  duties;  a  devotion  therefore  to  the 
highest  interests  of  her  convent  She  was  also  very  conscientious,  and 
that  sense  of  duty  in  all  her  relations  had  made  her  a  lover  of  the  divine 
Word,  who  is  Christ,  and  of  the  Gospel.  She  had  promptly  accepted  the 
fresh  standard  of  thought  and  activity  suggested  by  the  Scriptures  and 
by  her  experience  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ  She  had  therefore  been 
instrumental  in  introducing  the  Gospel  into  the  convent,  and  had  resolved 
to  reform  the  institution  according  to  the  essential  principles  of  conduct 
and  faith  contained  therein.  On  that  account  she  had  caused  the  Evangel 
to  be  preached  daily.  In  consequence  of  her  alert  and  decisive  action  her 
cloister  was  the  first  in  Silesia  to  come  under  the  regenerative  influence. 
Not  even  the  convents  of  Breslau  or  Liegnitz  had  preceded.  Schwenck- 
feld certainly  regarded  her  as  a  woman  of  fine  acumen  and  good  con- 
science.   He  could  not  have  distinguished  her  more  highly  than  he  did 
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by  quoting  from  St.  Peter  the  words  which  the  apostle  as  a  fellow  pres- 
byter addresses  to  other  presbyters.  A  willing  helper  she  fonnd  in  the 
provost,  who  seems  to  have  been  Stanislaus  Lansmann;  and  there  were 
those  in  the  circle  of  her  advisory  committee  which  then  apparently 
consisted  of  nobles,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Gospel. 

lY.  The  subsequent  interesting  history  of  town  and  convent  must  be 
omitted.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  state  that  the  evangelical  influence 
continued  under  Margaretha  von  Falkenhain  1528 — 1543,  another  very 
efScient  woman,  with  her  practical  and  liturgical  reforms  and  her  ability 
to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  the  Bishop.  As  long  as  Michael  Hiller,  the 
pastor  at  Zobten,  lived,  Schwenckfeldianism  retained  its  ascendancy,  and 
it  survived  in  the  convent  in  spite  of  the  other  Protestant  currents  and 
the  efforts  of  the  counter  reformation  certainly  until  1570  and  apparently 
much  later.  Probably  the  time  of  decay  came  with  the  general  perse- 
cution of  the  Schwenckfelders  about  1580.  The  continuous  evangelical  in- 
fluence was  largely  due  to  the  energy  of  Michael  Hiller  and  the  tolerant 
policy  of  the  bishops.  The  liturgical  document  pertaining  to  the  novitiates 
about  to  take  the  veil  and  to  the  installation  of  the  prioress  belongs  to 
the  late  date  of  Prince  Bishop  Philipp  Godhard,  Graf  Schaffgotsch  1748 — 
1795.  It  is  a  beautifully  written  thin  folio,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
University  Library  of  Breslau.  It  shows  the  absolute  restoration  of  all 
that  Schwenckfeld  had  persuaded  the  convent  to  reject  as  antichristian. 

y.  We  would  like  to  know  a  little  more  closely  who  the  friends  were 
that  invited  Schwenckfeld  to  the  convent.  We  shall  not  be  far  astray  if 
we  seek  for  some  of  them  flrst  among  the  advisory  committee  who  as- 
sisted the  Prioress  in  the  administration  of  the  properties  and  finances. 
Among  these  occur  the  family  names  of  von  Metzrode;  von  Nostitz;  von 
Zedlitz;  von  Jauemitz;  von  Mauer  auf  Thiemendorf;  von  Quor.  The  von 
Gersdorf,  von  Gzim,  von  Uechtritz,  von  Haugwitz,  von  Falkenhain,  were 
families  long  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  convent,  and  all  of  them 
furnished  prioresses  in  the  course  of  its  history.  Erhard  von  Queiss  and 
Hans  von  Langenwaldau,  Magnus  genannt,  both  lived  hard  by,  and  the 
von  Bechenbergs  whose  family  had  been  and  continued  to  be  friends  of 
the  institution.  Some  of  these  were  undoubtedly  concerned  in  the  move- 
ment for  promoting  the  local  reformation.  It  is  not  unlikely  however 
that  Michael  Hiller  was  the  most  active  in  furthering  the  whole  matter.  He 
held  his  church  under  the  patronage  of  the  convent  He  was  now  in 
middle  life;  the  works  of  Luther  had  aroused  in  him  a  different  view  of 
religion;  he  became  very  soon  a  devoted,  although  an  independent  follower 
of  Schwenckfeld,  and  held  all  that  region  to  the  Middle  Way,  as  long  as 
he  lived.  His  postillen  have  been  a  sacred  heritage  for  three  centuries, 
and  his  litargical  work   shall  have  its   due   recognition.     Hiller's  later 
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marriage  into  the  von  Lest  and  yon  Redern  families,  strengthened  the 
hold  of  Schwenckfeld  npon  his  fellow  nobles.  A  brother,  Johann  HiUer,  was 
for  a  long  time  vicar  and  altarist  in  the  chapel  at  Lanterseifen.  About 
these  matters  there  is  much  unwritten  history  which  we  hope  to  unfold 
in  due  time. 

YI.  Who  were  the  enemies  alluded  to?  Michael  had  many  bitter 
antagonisms  growing  out  of  conflicting  rights  of  patronage  and  tithes.  Very 
likely  too  these  embittered  nobles  of  the  neighborhood  would  oppose  any 
innovation  in  a  convent  that  favored  the  strong  preacher  at  Zobten.  Such 
were  Christoph  von  Ryme  auf  Zobten,  Petersdorf  and  the  one  part  of 
Langneundorf ;  Franz  Zedlitz  von  Siebeneichen,  Rathmannsdorf  and  Lanter- 
seifen; Bemhard  and  Melchior  von  Lest  von  Hohendorf  and  the  other 
part  of  Langneundorf  The  most  of  these  places  subsequently  became 
strongholds  of  the  Middle  Way.  Then  too  the  monastic  institutions  in 
LOwenberg  were  at  the  outset  also  the  severe  critics  of  the  new  faith.  All 
the  convents  in  Silesia  were  probably  of  the  captious  and  ridiculing  party 
whose  strenuosity  resisted  the  innovations,  as  they  called  them.  Notably 
among  these  were  the  sisters  at  Liebenthal  whose  praise  for*  fidelity  to 
the  Church  is  spoken  of  so  ardently  in  1538. 

Vn.  It  is  not  a  little  significant  that  precisely  Schwenckfeld  should 
have  been  pitched  upon  to  forward  this  awakening  in  the  cloister.  Why 
was  he  selected  of  all  the  fellow  countrymen  of  his  day,  to  give  wise 
guidance  and  cautious  advice  in  this  juncture  of  the  institution  at  Naum- 
burg?  He  was  not  in  any  clerical  position;  he  certainly  had  no  official 
connection  with  the  monastic  body;  he  moreover  had  withdrawn  firom  his 
political  and  legal  career.  There  evidently  was  something  in  the  man 
himself  and  his  present  history  which  induced  this  invitation.  His  choice 
could  scarcely  be  due  to  the  simple  partiality  of  his  friends:  any  of  them 
might  have  been  just  as  competent  for  such  an  undertaking.  A  university 
man  like  Erhard  von  Queiss,  so  soon  to  become  a  bishop,  but  who  was 
still  in  Silesia,  or  the  judicious  and  serious-minded  Hans  Magnus  von 
Langenwaldau,  why  were  these  passed  by  ?  This  fact  must  not  be  ignored. 
There  was  certainly  some  good  reason,  and  such  a  cause  is  not  likely  to 
have  lain  on  the  mere  surface  of  things.  Moreover  Schwenckfeld  was  as 
yet  but  a  young  man  to  be  called  and  sent  on  a  mission  that  involved  so 
much  as  to  the  policy  of  handling  the  monasteries  in  this  crisis.  Noth- 
ing presented  such  grave  problems  of  property,  finance,  and  future  support, 
as  well  as  the  uses  to  which  these  institutions  should  be  put  in  case  of 
their  vacancy. 

It  was  not  an  idle  talk,  or  a  conventionally  pious  address  that  he 
was  to  make.  Nor  did  he  care  to  sputter  about  fireedom,  or  to  let  down 
the  bars  like  a  demagogue ;  nor  did  he  have  in  view  the  future  spoliation 
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of  the  good8|  real  and  personal.  It  wonld  seem  to  be  qnite  fair  to  infer 
that  there  was  something  in  the  man  that  fitted  him  for  the  emergency. 
He  undoubtedly  represented  the  eyangelical  ideas,  a  fact  that  was  already 
widely  known  in  his  own  land  and  elsewhere ;  and  he  adhered  to  them  so 
emphatically  that  his  position  was  not  only  well  understood,  but  estimated 
at  no  inconsiderable  figure.  His  general  policy  was  seen  and  known  to 
be  conservatiye  and  careful  in  making  changes;  it  was  sure  that  he  favored 
nothing  wild,  ill-considered  or  tumultuous.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  general  belief  that  he  was  no  stormer  or  iconoclast,  and  that 
questions  afifecting  estates  and  future  uses  were  perfectly  safe  in  his  hands. 
His  religious  character  and  economic  experiences  were  of  such  a  quality, 
that  the  men  and  women  concerned  had  confidence  in  his  judgment  and 
fiiirness.  Moreover  he  had  also  attained  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  Beformation;  he  had  some  considerable  and  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  its  leaders,  and  what  was  of  greater  value,  such  a  wide 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  such  a  poise  and  pro- 
portion of  Christian  character;  he  had  also  demonstrated  his  unquenchable 
zeal  for  the  dissemination  of  the  new  light  by  word  and  deed  and  gift, 
that  he  was  appealed  to  as  the  best  practical  leader  to  guide  these  aroused 
elements  into  peace.  It  is  well  to  put  this  mission  then  in  its  true  light 
and  meaning,  and  to  set  forth  the  importance  of  the  man  who  was  called 
upon  to  undertake  it.  It  is  safe  to  infer  that  he  was  not  only  already 
a  conspicuous  leader,  but  that  this  conspicuity  was  due  to  the  strength  of 
his  character  and  the  sagacity  of  his  judgment. 

Yin.  This  letter  throws  light  on  Schwenckfeld's  method  of  effecting 
innovationB. 

1)  He  approaches  a  given  case  by  obtaining  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  involved.  Whatever  principles  he  had  well-established 
in  his  mind  he  did  not  apply  ruthlessly;  what  was  practicable  in  the 
given  instance  he  would  carry  out,  leaving  the  rest  to  time  or  to  a  more 
snitable  occasion. 

2)  He  was  not  concerned  about  his  own  reputation;  there  was  no  room 
in  his  nature  for  that  cowardice  into  which  a  man  readily  falls  who  weighs 
difficulties  in  the  light  of  his  own  popular  standing.  Schwenckfeld  beats 
no  retreat,  save  Arom  Hess*  unpardonable  misconception  of  motive.  He 
faces  the  situation  in  every  instance  with  calm  deliberation.  What  he 
conceives  to  be  God's  claim  ^  we  shall  always  find  him  maintaining  with 
unconcern  about  himself.  So  here  there  were  not  only  the  friends  who  invited 
him,  but  the  bitter  enemies  who  were  aflame  against  the  monastery  for  its 
reformations.  Schwenckfeld  in  his  sympathy  for  the  innovators  had  also 
to  encounter  the  criticisms  of  these  antagonists,  some  of  whom  also  had 
private  grounds  of  controversy  with  Michael  Hiller.   One  sees  no  quailing 
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or  hesitation  about  the  main  duty  or  any  concern  for  hifl  own  standing  among 
some  of  these  very  influential  families.  He  is  ready  to  ride  thither  into 
the  storm,  not  only  once,  but  twice. 

3)  He  justifies  and  sets  down  the  essential  point,  to  wit,  the  recon- 
struction of  the  life  of  the  individual  according  to  the  first  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion;  that  is  a  radical  and  complete  thing,  and  he  insists 
on  its  recognition.  There  are  no  compromises  or  adjustments  here.  The 
essence  of  the  Christian  life  has  inflexible  terms  only,  before  which  every- 
thing must  give  way. 

4)  Anything  which  interfered  with  or  was  contrary  to  the  Saviour's 
or  the  New  Testament's  commandments  had  also  to  be  abolished ;  any  rite, 
ceremony,  custom,  vow,  that  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  substance  or 
genius  of  the  Christian  faith  must  be  extirpated  and  without  regret 

5)  What  was  not  in  such  conflict  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  and 
could  be  treated  as  one  pleased,  or  as  a  conmiunity  agreed,  provided  it  was 
not  arbitrarily  imposed  from  without  by  an  incompetent,  arrogating  authority. 
Hence  ceremonies  that  did  not  contravene  truth  might  remain,  indeed  they 
had  better  be  treated  with  moderation.  Other  letters  illustrate  this  point 
wherein  he  asserts  that  pictures,  unless  abused  for  magical  or  worshiping 
purposes,  could  stay ;  crucifixes  and  symbols,  so  long  as  they  were  treated 
as  symbols,  were  no  objects  of  scorn  or  criticism  to  him.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Sacraments  is  not  here  alluded  to;  but  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  important  as  they  are,  their  significance  to  him  is  secondary  and  not 
fundamental;  to  give  them  a  weight  and  dignity  above  the  Christian  life 
itself  is  a  subversion  of  first  principles. 

6)  Now  in  approaching  the  monastic  institution  we  see  the  same  wis- 
dom. There  were  several  things  involved,  a)  Was  Christian  liberty  inter- 
fered with  by  the  present  status  of  monasticism?  That  its  present  organi- 
zation had  so  endangered  the  inner  life  of  the  individual  and  society,  was 
too  obvious  for  discussion.  Therefore  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit  must  be 
recognized  and  restored,  b]  The  primary  idea  of  ascetic  communal  life 
had  been  lost,  that  should  be  restored  if  the  principle  was  to  bear  any 
good  fruit,  c)  The  free  choice  of  the  individual  however,  should  not  be 
interfered  with;  one  should  go  or  stay  according  to  his  own  election;  any 
vow  that  made  the  remaining  a  perpetual  obligation, .  was  inherentiy  wrong. 
But  even  were  one  to  decide  to  leave,  self-examination  should  precede  the 
step  so  as  to  be  sure  of  one's  reason  in  going;  if  one  were  prompted  by 
mere  self-indulgence  and  the  desire  to  gratify  vanity  and  worldliness,  the 
wrong  motive  made  the  act  wrong.  But  even  then,  the  individual  alone 
could  decide  for  himself  or  herself. 

7)  No  vows,  although  already  assumed,  that  are  inherentiy  against  the 
laws  of  well-being  are  binding,  they  ought  to  be  cast  off  as  a  wicked  yoke. 
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8}  The  commmiity  life  has  nothing  inherently  wrong  in  it,  nor  has 
celitMite  life  anything  inherently  wrong  in  it;  bat  all  snch  choices  mast  be 
free  and  subject  to  changes  of  opinion  and  of  circamstances.  It  woald 
be  eqoally  right  at  any  time  to  decide  apon  withdrawal  and  marriage. 

9)  Bat,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  well  to  maintain  the  coenobitic  order^ 
sabject  however,  to  these  laws  of  freedom.  The  objects  in  view  mast  be 
evangelical;  the  education  of  youth,  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  provision 
of  refuge  for  the  lost  and  the  perplexed  and  the  homeless;  the  main- 
tenance of  joint  worship;  the  use  of  the  properties  and  patronage  rights 
for  such  noble  ends;  such  aims  were  perfectly  legitimate  according  to 
Schwenckfeld's  view. 

10)  In  any  event,  during  a  period  of  transition,  it  would  be  better  to 
move  with  slowness  in  all  things  secondary  and  in  such  matters  as  have 
no  essential  moral  import.  Let  freedom  adjust  itself  in  the  method  of 
carrying  forward  Christian  service,  or  in  arranging  the  manner  of  helping 
one  another  most  successfully.  Certainly  it  would  not  do  to  abandon  what 
was  good,  before  proper  and  more  efficient  substitutes  could  be  provided. 
Nothing  could  invite  a  more  crushing  economic  disaster. 

Now  in  all  this  letter  one  finds  no  word  of  abuse.  When  he  speaks  of  the 
inner  social  life  of  such  an  institution,  he  does  not  draw  any  lurid  or  even 
comic  picture  of  chattering  and  gossiping  groups  and  of  scandal-mongers  and 
knavish  inventors  of  private  or  social  falsehoods  and  vices.  He  simply 
quotes  the  apostle  in  a  few  words  of  kindly,  but  positive  admonition. 
Surely  this  is  an  admirable  scheme  of  practical  reformation.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  effort  of  the  Middle  Way  to  make  the  life  right  with 
God  and  man;  the  rest  must  quietly  arrange  itself  in  the  free  action  of  the 
Spirit  Schwenckfeld  did  not  tear  down  a  great  legal  structure  and  then 
immediately  begin  to  remantle  a  second  colossal  scheme  of  legality.  A 
few  chief  general  principles  are  sufficient,  then  give  men  and  communities 
their  liberty  to  work  out  the  rest.  A  superimposed  and  imperious  regimen 
has  been  the  curse  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State,  or  of  a  State-Church. 
Over -legislation  is  the  disease  of  a  civilization  by  law;  over- govern- 
ment is  the  dangerous  tendency,  not  only  of  autocracy  and  constitutional 
monarchy,  but  of  republics  as  well.  A  little  community  of  believers  may 
devitalize  itself  by  the  poison  of  continuous  regulations.  It  may  require 
as  many  digests  as  the  largest  modem  State,  and  yet  be  miserably  ad- 
ministered. Schwenckfeld's  idea  is  to  make  men,  then  you  will  need 
less  law.  If  the  law  was  given  for  transgressors,  the  modern  State  and 
a  deal  of  the  modem  Church  must  be  composed  of  a  precious  lot  of 
rascals. 

IX.  It  is  a  significant  as  well  as  an  agreeable  fact  to  find  that 
Schwenckfeld  was  not  only  invited  the  first  time,  but  was  earnestly  requested 
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to  repeat  his  visit  He  was  hindered  from  keeping  his  second  appoint- 
ment in  person  at  a  suitable  season.  The  reasons  for  this  he  does  not 
even  intimate,  but  we  can  picture  them  with  some  degree  of  accuracy: 
it  was  not  because  he  was  unwilling  to  have  the  studies  interrupted  in 
whose  peaceful,  delightful  pursuit  he  was  immersed,  else  he  would  not 
have  ridden  to  Naumburg  at  all,  or  have  occupied  his  hours  in  writing 
so  helpful  a  memorial.  May  we  not  indeed  trace  his  own  feeling  of  satis- 
faction in  recalling  the  interview?  For  him  a  refusal  would  have  meant 
selfishness  in  view  of  his  own  definition  of  Christian  liberty.  The  im- 
pediment lay  in  some  present  duties  which  had  combined  their  demands 
and  made  their  claim  to  discharge  superior  to  the  other.  One  may  well 
infer  that  the  Herzog  needed  his  presence  while  the  threatening  letters  of 
injunction  were  coming  to  him  from  every  quarter.  The  answer  to  the 
King  of  Poland  was  probably  sketched,  if  not  wholly  composed  by 
Schwenckfeld.  The  heightening  danger  of  the  hour  in  the  determined  and 
united  movement  of  the  opposition  to  regain  the  lost  ground,  especially  in 
Silesia,  was  very  likely  the  most  urgent  cause  for  the  postponement  Minor 
ones  lay  in  the  actual  settlement  of  Valentin  Grautwald  and  the  beginning 
of  his  popular  lectures  on  St  Paul  at  the  Dom.  Others  again  arose  from 
the  reconstructions  going  on  in  Liegnitz  and  the  neighboring  communities. 
Nor  was  he  unconcerned  in  the  coming  settlement  of  Hess  in  Breslau, 
now  so  near  at  hand,  and  the  interesting  questions  of  jurisdiction  involved 
therein.  We  need  not  leave  to  imagmation  what  Schwenckfeld  as  patron 
of  the  Church  at  Ossig  had  already  done.  Those  reforms  probably  served 
as  an  example  for  other  localities  and  especially  for  the  patrons  of  the 
parishes  near  by  or  more  remote.  In  spite  of  the  present  block  to  his 
cherished  plan  of  accepting  the  second  invitation,  he  not  only  wrote  this 
missive,  but  he  encouraged  the  hope  of  coming  once  more,  if  the  sisters 
should  desire  it  Whether  he  ever  realized  his  plan  is  unrecorded,  but 
not  unlikely  from  the  fact  that  Michael  Hiller  would  need  and  desire 
his  presence.  It  would  be  natural  for  him  to  urge  the  advent  of  the 
master  in  a  region  that  was  filled  with  the  ardent  and  immovable  dis- 
ciples of  the  Middle  Way.    The  results  warrant  the  belief 

X.  The  document  also  gives  us  a  glance  at  the  growing  range  and 
thoroughness  of  Schwenckfeld's  biblical  studies.  The  man  who  prepared 
a  curriculum  of  his  daily  pursuits,  who  made  it  a  point  to  read  reflectively 
four  chapters  of  his  Bible  each  twenty  four  hours,  begins  to  show  the 
fruits  of  his  own  discipline.  The  letter  is  saturated  with  biblical  quotation 
not  only,  but  with  the  thought  of  the  Word  and  its  very  turn  of  expression ; 
it  betrays  a  skilful  adaptation  of  the  sacred  language  to  the  various  points  he 
wanted  to  make.  The  quantity  of  citations  indicates  the  scope  of  his  reading, 
in  the  good  old  English  university  sense  of  that  word,  where  a  man's  reading 
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meant  the  scope  of  his  severest  stndy.  The  weight  of  reference  is  to  the 
New  Testament:  the  gospels  and  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  are  the  most  cited. 
Of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  only  a  slight  allasion  to  Isaiah,  and  a  secon- 
dary one  to  Daniel  through  our  Lord^s  or  St.  Matthew's  glance  at  the  vision 
of  the  abomination.  The  prophets,  however,  were  probably  jnst  now  the 
section  of  the  Old  Testament  on  which  he  was  most  engaged;  this  may 
be  inferred  from  his  enjoinment  upon  the  sisters  to  hear  parts  of  these  read 
and  expounded  in  the  daily  lections,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  large  use 
of  them  in  the  first  part  of  the  letter  to  Bishop  Jacob  von  Salza.  Further, 
he  was  interested  in  the  circulation  of  the  Word  in  the  national  tongue. 
One  sometimes  feels  in  the  study  of  Schwenckfeld's  works  that  he  was 
himself  engaged  off  and  on  in  making  a  translation,  at  least  for  his 
own  use,  such  are  the  originality  of  his  renderings  and  such  the  nature 
of  his  annotations  in  a  Bible  that  he  used  later  on.  He  sometimes  ex- 
presses his  dissent  from  current  renderings  directly  and  indirectly.  In  our 
letter  he  evidently  takes  exception  to  Luther*s  version  of  6a1.  3  >.  However 
these  things  may  be,  he  was  certainly  enlarging  not  only  the  range  and 
the  depth,  but  the  apparatus  of  his  scriptural  study;  a  quantity  of  material 
to  which  we  are  coming  will  show  this.  As  yet  he  seems  confined  to  the 
Vulgate  with  its  customary  appliances,  to  Erasmus,  to  Oecolampadius,  to 
the  version  by  Luther  and  to  a  pre-Lutheran  translation,  which  he  calls 
the  S((te  ZranSla^.  How  far  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Trebnitzer  Psalter 
or  any  of  the  many  other  German*  renderings  of  the  Psalms,  or  with  the 
Bohemian  and  Waldensian  Bibles  cannot  be  decided  at  this  point;  one 
thing  however  is  sure,  there  would  be  little  that  would  escape  him,  when 
once  he  was  informed  of  its  existence,  such  was  his  enthusiasm  and 
solidity.  He  was  just  beginning  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  Greek,  in 
which  he  afterwards  found  his  fullest  satisfaction,  as  later  also  in  the 
Hebrew. 

XI.  A  little  evidence  creeps  in  to  show  his  advance  in  the  perusal 
of  the  fathers.  No  mention  indeed  is  made  of  Cyprian  in  the  text,  but  he 
is  cited  nevertheless.  We  have  already  seen  that  Schwenckfeldha  d  been 
as  he  remained  all  his  life,  a  student  of  St.  Augustine,  and  now  we  find 
him  using  another  of  the  North  African  Church  fathers.  The  range  of  his 
reading  is  of  course  still  limited  to  the  Latin  writers  or  to  some  of  the 
translations  of  Greek  patrology  and  of  the  Greek  Church  historians.  In 
his  study  of  Cyprian  he  would  be  likely  to  have  used  the  Erasmian 
edition  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  maxim  here  quoted  is 
indeed  expressive  and  remained  a  favorite  citation  with  Schwenckfeld  for 
some  time.  The  father  was  not  quite  so  generous  in  its  application  of  it 
to  himself;  he  tried  to  narrow  its  breadth  into  a  very  illiberal  external 
churchism.    The  precept  he  urges  should  have  controlled  his  own  actions 
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in  matters  of  fraternity  and  baptism.  It  is  a  most  trathfal  one,  and  well 
fitted  to  apply  to  the  conditions  in  North  Africa  and  those  existing  in  a 
time  when  freedom  of  thought  again  asserted  itself  in  such  various  forms. 
The  adage  warrants  the  precedence  of  the  Scriptures  in  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  conscience  and  the  guidance  of  the  religious  life.  Nothing  there- 
fore could  have  been  more  apt  to  quote  on  this  occasion. 

XII.  We  find  Schwenckfeld  to  be  an  ardent  student  of  Luther,  whose 
great  unshackling,  restorative  works  ^  of  1520,  had  aroused  the  entire 
German  people  of  all  stations  to  a  struggle  for  liberation;  and  it  is  a 
redeeming  feature  of  humanity  to  note  how  literature,  especially  a  Spirit- 
born  literature,  prepares  the  way  and  inspires  the  movements  for  liberty. 
Schwenckfeld,  ardent,  serious,  was  possessed  of  the  kernels  and  vitals  of 
Christian  life  and  privilege  therein  portrayed.  Not  the  least  did  the  con- 
cept of  the  freedom  of  a  Christian  hold  him  and  give  an  upward  swing 
to  his  entire  nature.  That  thought  added  fuel  to  the  fire  blazing  on  his 
hearth.  It  gave  him  lines  for  further  independent  reflection  which  he  im- 
mediately put  into  the  concrete.  Ideas  that  bore  the  stamp  of  essentiality 
were  only  forerunners  of  direct  practical  application.  The  liberty  of  service 
took  hold  of  him.  It  is  that  which  he  here  alludes  to  and  enlarges  upon. 
But  it  was  ample  and  world-containing;  it  was  imperial  and  yet  minute. 
It  meant  the  elevation  of  humanity,  the  education  of  the  race.  It  was 
no  little,  narrow  horizon  that  disclosed  itself  to  his  searchful  eyes.  It 
signified  no  distinctions  of  age,  of  clime,  of  race,  of  sects  in  the  pro- 
fessions, and  sects  in  the  State,  and  sects  in  the  Church.  He  was  willing 
to  expend  all  that  was  in  him,  if  he  could  do  another  man  good.  There 
had  come  the  time  when  the  author  of  those  light-bearing  tractates  went 
back  on  his  own  radical  and  tonic  principles.  But  there  was  never  a  day 
when  his  early  disciple  did  not  continue  to  develop  and  magnify  them. 
There  had  been  an  hour  not  so  far  preceding  this  date,  when  the  con- 
summate and  courageous  leader  forgot  the  breadth  of  the  humanity  he  had 
taught,  and  belittled  his  broad  idea  into  a  constantly  narrowing  definition 
of  that  term  as  signifying  only  those  who  accepted  his  teaching;  this  was 
exactly  the  error  and  Babylonian  captivity  out  of  which  he  had  led  the 
way  for  the  Germans,  and  his  retreat  was  to  the  damage  of  the  Prot- 
estant map  of  Europe.  We  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  great-hearted 
men  who  during  the  ages  had  sought  to  break  the  sacerdotal  chains  and 
had  contributed  to  the  escape  from  the  thrall;  but  none  had  achieved  so 
widespread  a  deliverance  as  Luther,  and  Schwenckfeld  accepted  with  heart- 


<  These  are  the  well-known  1)  9n  ben  (Sl^nftUd^en  9(bel  beutfd^er  Station;  2)  De  CaptivUate 
Bahylonica  Ecclesiae)  3)  SJon  bet  frc^l^^t  e^nc^  (J^riflcn  mcnfd^cn. 
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felt  gratitude  the  generons  release  thus  brought.  He  maintained  uniformly 
the  emancipated  and  universal  view.  He  habitually  acted  in  the  humane 
spirit  of  the  Samaritan,  and  not  with  the  divisive,  sodden  selfishness  of 
the  Levite  and  the  Priest.  He  protested  against  the  prison-house  of  the 
new  Egypt  and  the  new  Babylon,  whether  established  at  Rome  or  at 
Zurich  or  at  Strassburg  or  at  Wittenberg  or  at  Geneva  or  at  Stuttgart  or 
at  Riesenbnrg  or  at  Canterbury  or  at  York.  With  the  small  egoisms  of 
the  egoists  he  had  no  sympathy,  although  he  would  do  good  to  the 
egoists  as,  after  all,  men.  For  him  Christianity  remained  help  for  hu- 
manity, regardless  of  race  or  nationality  or  religious  faith.  With  this  con- 
ception of  individuality  as  ministrant  to  others,  and  as  pledged  to  uni- 
versal service,  you  have  the  true  basis  for  building  up  a  genuine  and 
progressive  collectivism.  No  bar  of  exclusion  must  be  put  up.  The  real 
freeman  wastes  no  time  in  erecting  a  pale,  nor  does  he  after  that  con- 
temptible and  infatuated  labor  trumpet  to  the  world  his  shrivelled  illiberality 
with  the  dictum:  this  is  the  true  and  only  Church,  this  is  my  and  God's 
particular  Jerusalem ;  you  can  be  no  citizen  of  the  City  of  God  unless  you 
believe  what  I,  the  prophet,  tell  you.  The  sincere  lover  of  liberty  and 
mankind  does  not  say:  we  cannot  be  friends,  unless  you  think  exactly 
about  the  sacraments  as  I  do,  and  whistle  down  the  wind  of  every  doc- 
trine and  ceremony  with  me.  He  cannot  say:  liberty  is  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple, but  it  cannot  be  applied;  to  be  free,  you  must  serve  me  only.  He 
who  will  not  trust  his  fellows  with  the  prerogatives  of  humanity  has  but 
small  trust  in  the  God  who  implanted  them.  Freedom  is  the  right  of  per- 
sonality, and  every  individual  has  that  personality  and  that  right.  Hence 
the  cherishing  and  uplifting  of  humanity  must  precede  every  duty  after 
oar  service  of  God.  Indeed  a  scientific  and  loving  ethics  must  blend  the 
two  as  parts  of  one  strand.  Do  not  invite  me  to  adopt  the  shallow  and 
deceptive  devices,  of  compromise,  in  order  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  live 
in  some  kind  of  harmony  with  you  who  think  yourself  so  exclusively 
representative  of  God.  Let  me  hold  my  sentiments,  and  do  you  maintain 
yours,  but  divested  of  Pharisaism;  and  in  the  broad  interests  of  the  race, 
let  us  be  friends  and  helpers  of  one  another.  Such  were  the  clarion  notes 
of  the  three  great  tractates.  The  author  of  them  had  failed  to  practice 
the  precepts  in  the  severe  tests  of  1522.  Schwenckfeld  never  forsook  the 
thought  or  act  of  the  service  of  humanity.  He  was  the  friend  and  ser- 
vant of  the  Lutheran,  of  the  Zwinglian,  of  the  Anabaptist,  of  the  Papist. 
He  believed  in  practical  unity  as  we  see  in  this  missive,  but  it  was  one 
of  equality,  mutual  toleration  and  federation.  He  felt  that  these  matters 
are  the  real  bone  and  sinew  of  history.  Herein  lay  the  progress  toward 
the  realization  of  individual  and  race  liberty.  The  locking  hindrance  to 
such  a  realization  lies  in  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  conception  of 
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and  feeling  for  humanity  as  the  chief  thing.  Who  are  responsible  for 
retarding  this  ?  Preeminently  those  who  essay  to  educate  the  souls  of  men 
in  the  primal  truths  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  precept  only.  The  theorists 
and  talkers  may  be  good,  but  the  doers  are  immensnrably  better.  The  bull- 
dog way,  and  the  might  makes  right  assertion  are  two  of  the  most  fatal 
sources  by  which  the  enslavement  of  general  humanity  is  wrought;  whether 
the  principles  are  carried  out  by  an  arrogant,  misnomered  clergy  or  by  brutal 
and  self-assamptive  statesmen.  Let  it  be  said  that  in  the  Reformation, 
when  others  were  reorganizing  a  congeries  of  Babylonian  captivities  for 
their  fellows,  Schwenckfeld  was  one  of  a  number  of  generous  natures  who 
enunciated,  carried  out  and  suffered  for  the  broader  truth  and  the  nobler 
service.  He  not  only  asserted  but  fostered  by  deeds  the  support  and  ad- 
vance of  the  freedom  attained  in  the  Gospel  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
Others  were  busy  reforging  chains.  They  devoted  themselves  to  shutting 
up  the  new  light  in  lanterns  for  their  exclusive  use,  while  they  allowed 
the  little  alleys  and  the  great  streets  to  lie  in  darkness.  And  they  were 
highly  self-satisfied  withal!  Has  modem  civilization  recovered  from  the 
Pharisaic  process?  And  yet  the  men  with  the  lanterns  go  on  calling 
Schwenckfeld  a  visionary  and  an  enthusiast  and  a  mystic,  though  he  used 
his  Christian  liberty  to  serve  every  man. 

A  sign  of  divergence  between  the  two  men  is  to  be  found  in  Schwenck- 
feld^s  translation  of  Gal.  3  >  as  the  note  indicates.  That  proves  that  he  is 
already  unfolding  for  himself  the  doctrine  of  the  Inner  Word,  and  espe- 
cially the  independence  of  the  soul  from  the  preaching  and  the  churchly 
theory  which  lies  hidden  under  Luther's  rendering  of  the  passage. 

XIIL  In  his  remarks  upon  worship,  whether  of  private  devotion  or 
social  and  public  service,  we  may  justly  infer  that  he  was  reflecting  his 
own  methods.  1)  In  his  repeated  advice  to  the  sisters  to  use  their  mother 
tongue,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  pictured  his  own  practice.  There  can 
be  little  question  of  the  fact  that  the  German  had  been  substituted,  as  far 
as  possible,  for  the  Latin  wherever  he  had  a  voice  or  an  influence.  And 
this  meant  a  deal  of  labor  in  effecting  the  changes.  That  these  were 
already  accomplished  and  in  operation  at  Ossig,  we  may  safely  argue. 
Wohlau,  Luben,  Steinan,  Raudten,  Liegnitz  and  other  places  where  his 
friends  were  preaching  would  scarcely  have  continued  the  unintelligible 
mummery,  which  he  condemns  so  radically  at  Naumburg,  and  that  for 
more  reasons  than  one.  The  opus  operatum  theory  was  as  alien  to  his 
sense  of  individuality  and  Christian  priesthood,  as  was  the  manner  and 
language  of  the  ancient  service.  Without  a  doubt  much  study  and  industry 
had  been  given  to  this  renovation. 

2)  The  abridgment  of  the  general  service  is  another  step  Schwenck* 
feld  would  have  the  sisters  take.    He  here  speaks  of  the  curtailment  of 
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the  choral  service  in  use.  If  spirit  and  intelligence  were  pnt  into  the 
saitable  rendering  of  these  diminished  selections,  there  would  certainly  be 
no  inconsiderable  gain  to  the  heart  of  the  worshiper.  And  such  a  retrench- 
ment would  probably  establish  the  rule  of  brevity  in  all  parts  of  the 
servioe.  It  would  be  found  desirable  to  make  the  whole  shorter  as  well 
as  more  comprehensible,  and  to  retain  no  more  than  was  really  digestible. 
It  would  be  a  result  naturally  involved  in  the  substitution  of  thought  for 
an  overweight  and  elongation  of  ceremony. 

3)  Schwenckfeld  believed  in  perpetuating  the  service  of  song.  He 
does  not  sympathize  with  Earlstadt's^  more  radical  tendencies,  nor  is  he 
hostile  to  instrumental  music,  as  were  the  ZOrichers.  Had  he  been  so,  he 
would  have  had  the  opportunity  to  express  it;  for  at  the  higher  festivals 
at  least,  Naumburg  not  only  had  organ  accompaniment,  but  brass  wind 
instruments  certainly  were  used.  Schwenckfeld  apparently  here  puta  the 
stress  upon  intelligent  singing;  hence  if  more  than  the  voice  were  used, 
that  addition  would  have  to  be  a  subordinate  and  not  the  prominent  element 
in  this  branch  of  the  servioe,  because  the  worshiper  ought  to  know  what 
the  celebrants  are  about,  that  he  may  know  what  he  himself  is  sensibly 
engaged  in. 

4)  It  is  also  a  legitimate  inference  to  observe  that  Schwenckfeld  did 
not  believe  ordinarily  in  continued  and  multiplied  public  services.  A  man 
who  set  so  much  store  by  quiet  and  reflective  private  devotion  would  not 
want  the  soul  to  be  oppressed  and  deprived  of  its  individual  privileges 
by  an  incessant  round  of  wearisome  and  exhausting  worship.  His 
whole  view  of  the  spiritual  life  would  be  disturbed  by  such  an  excess, 
especially  when  so  much  of  it  is  mere  show  or  dramatic  display  in  which 
others  act  and  you  are  a  spectator  only. 

6)  From  hints  in  the  missive  it  would  appear  that  he  favored  the 
apostolic  and  democratic  concept  of  worship.  He  does  not  suggest  that  a 
priest  or  a  deacon  or  any  particular  official  should  discharge  the  duty  of 
reader  and  expositor;  any  qualified,  competent  person,  clerical  or  lay, 
whose  character,  experience,  age  and  training  warranted  it,  was  from  his 
point  of  view,  eligible.  There  were  to  be  qualifications,  but  those  were 
not  sacerdotal  or  ordinal.  As  a  layman  who  was  leading  in  religions 
functions,  and  now  giving  advice  about  features  of  the  Christian  life  and 
service,  we  would  expect  him  to  disregard  conventual  and  ecclesiastical 
restrictions.     He   contemned   the   entire    priestly    idea   as  a   usurpation. 


^  Ds  Cantu  Oregoriano  DiapuUUio  in  the  Appendix  to  Barge,  9(nbtead  Sobenftein  t)on 
ftadftabt  Vol.  1.  Ezkare  VI,  20  pp.  491^493.  The  analysiB  of  the  same  is  in  I.  368—371. 
Particularly  striking  is  the  ThesiB  36:  Oraeeus  Qraecey  Apher  apknee^  gennanus  ger- 
manice  psaUet  et  oret. 
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Farther,^  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  every  man  should  have  the  privilege 
of  taking  part  in  the  worship  in  some  active  capacity,  but  he  must  qualify 
himself  therefor.  For  the  same  reason  he  encouraged  all  adherents  of  the 
Middle  Way  to  study,  and  to  write  out  their  thoughts.  Hours  did  he 
spend  in  directing  and  correcting  such  work.  One  sees  how  anxious  he 
was  that  the  sisters  of  the  convent  should  immediately  make  provision 
for  a  suitable  education  in  the  Word  as  the  true  way  to  render  a  reason- 
able and  acceptable  service.  Through  his  entire  life,  to  make  each  in- 
dividual reflective  and  competent  was  one  of  his  cherished  aims.  The 
fraternal  and  free  conference  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  a  befitting 
order  and  a  cultivated  leadership. 

6)  It  would  appear  also  that  he  favored  an  entire  revision  of  the 
lectionary  system.  He  certainly  already  made  a  larger  place  for  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  than  had  been  wont.  Similarly  exposition  on 
the  text  of  the  Word  was  to  have  more  prominence.  Altogether  the 
teaching  element  obtains  a  more  adequate  share  of  time;  and  system  in 
the  continuous  imparting  of  instruction  is  obviously  suggested  by  his  rec- 
ommendation. Let  us  be  persuaded  that  he  wanted  every  member  of  that 
cloister  to  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  therefore  he 
points  out  the  speediest  way  to  attain  it.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  in  view 
of  the  abuses  under  which  he  has  so  long  suffered,  that  he  never  changed 
his  desire  to  see  an  intellectual  Church,  but  one  that  was  taught  of  God, 
and  that  in  a  large  sense.  The  brotherhoods  organized  by  his  cotem- 
poraries  and  preserved  by  his  later  followers  had  a  determined  intellectual 
quality  which  is  not  lost  to  this  day.  It  is  within  bonnds  to  say  that 
the  Scriptural  training  of  these  households  and  communities  was  superior 
to  the  average  of  their  neighbors.  You  never  find  a  trace  of  heat,  fanat- 
icism or  hysteria  in  all  their  long  history  in  spite  of  the  charges  of  Se- 
bastian Schubart  and  the  opprobrious  list  of  defamers  who  stupidly  re- 
peated him  and  have  added  their  mite  of  shameless  epithets.  It  may  be 
truthftdly  said  that  the  families  and  the  communities  thus  strictly  reared 
were  models  of  the  Christian  virtues. 

If  then  the  date  assigned  to  our  letter  be  correct,  Schwenckfeld  was 
at  that  time  zealously  engaged  in  betterments  of  the  Church  service,  with 
a  view  to  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  simplicity,  intelligibility  and  brevity. 

XIV.  Schwenckfeld  had  come  to  a  very  decided  conclusion  on  one 
point:  Rome  for  him  as  a  world-system  and  a  state  claiming  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian Church  and  the  only  one,  was  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Kingdom  as  Christ  had  introduced  and  fofmulated 
it.  The  assumptions  and  developments  of  the  Curia  were  inadmissible 
presumptions  in  themselves  considered.  They  were  not  only  contradictions 
of  the  idea  of  a  community  of  believers,  but  they  were  the  veritable  notes 
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of  AntichriBt,  as  our  Lord  in  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Panl  in  Timothy  and 
the  ThessalonianB  had  stated  them.  This  was  so  evident  to  Schwenckfeld 
that  he  deemed  the  simple  citation  of  the  passages  must  carry  an  in- 
evitable conviction  with  them.  Moreover,  he  had  urged  the  sisters  to  have 
no  fear  of  the  tyrannous  city.  He  had  lost  all  regard  for  its  prodigious 
claims.  In  other  words  his  break  from  Rome  was  final.  He  had  become 
an  antagonist  of  the  entire  curial  ambition.  Whatever  his  hope  might  be 
of  a  reconstructed  episcopal  polity  he  would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  it  dependent  on  the  dictation  of  the  ancient  see.  And  so  for  the 
cloister,  although  it  might  continue  its  communal  life,  it  should  no  longer 
receive  its  instructions  or  charters  or  form  of  organization  from  such  an 
antichristian  claimant,  whose  usurpations  the  Scriptures  had  anticipated  so 
clearly.  He  therefore  firmly  resisted  the  encroachment  of  any  secular  arm 
upon  the  area  of  the  spiritual  life,  or  any  combination  of  the  two  to  reg- 
ulate or  hamper  the  things  that  are  God's.  He  conceived  of  the  Kingdom 
and  the  Church  as  purely  spiritual  and  to  be  supervised  by  purely  corre- 
sponding means.  The  hierarchical  development;  the  immense  financial  and 
political  machinery ;  the  centralization  of  authority  over  states,  universities, 
over  the  omnipresent  monastic  institutions,  over  the  minutest  affairs  of 
domestic  and  individual  life  was  irrevocably  foreign  henceforth  to  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  reign  of  Christ  and  the  economy  of  the  Spirit.  He 
had  come  to  this  weighty  conclusion  not  without  an  inward  struggle;  but 
he  laid  it  down  now  as  a  first  principle  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not 
of  this  world.  But  it  was  the  system  and  not  the  people  under  it  that 
he  reprobated.  The  evangelical  literature  of  the  day  abounded  in  tractates 
supporting  this  tenet. 

XIV.  Valentin  Crautwald  had  been  called  to  the  Dom  in  Liegnitz  as 
Lector;  both  the  revival  of  the  office  and  the  choice  of  the  man  were 
most  likely  under  the  influence  of  Schwenckfeld.  If  the  date  given  for 
the  missive  be  correct,  the  success  of  that  appointment  may  have  suggested 
to  him  the  recommendation  he  makes  here  of  establishing  a  permanent 
Lector  in  the  Convent  Crautwald  began  his  services  by  the  exposition 
of  St  PauFs  epistles.  That  may  have  been  the  ground  both  of  Schwenck- 
feld's  frequent  citation  of  that  apostle  in  this  letter  and  of  his  suggestion 
that  the  Lector  should  give  daily  comments  on  readings  from  St  Paul  and 
the  Prophets,  as  the  speediest  way  for  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  substance  of  Christian  thought  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
method  adopted  in  Liegnitz  was  the  product  of  a  conference  on  what 
would  be  the  most  effective  plan  for  reaching  the  clergy,  monks  and  the 
general  public.  In  this  way  it  came  about  that  St.  Paul,  as  in  Witten- 
berg, so  in  Silesia,  became  the  leader  for  the  understanding  of  the  Person 
and  Work  of  Christ. 
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XV.  The  sympathy  which  Schwenckfeld  so  warmly  expresses  at  the 
close  of  the  letter  can  refer  to  no  special  calamity,  for  the  records  give 
no  account  of  any  such  disasters  during  this  year.  K  that  be  so,  the 
grounds  of  his  kindly  feeling  must  appertain  to  the  sorrows  which  their 
consciences  caused  them  in  the  conflict  between  old  usage  and  new  light, 
as  well  as  the  serious  difficulties  into  which  they  were  brought  by  their 
external  relations  to  the  adverse  authorities,  and  no  little  too  by  the 
satires  and  persecutions  of  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  order,  such  as 
were  the  inmates  of  the  cloister  at  Liebenthal. 


F. 

IN  this  letter  another  evidence  is  afforded  us  of  how  Schwenckfeld  sought 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  hour.  What  should  be  done  with  the 
monastic  institutions?  Should  they  be  allowed  to  exist  as  they  were,  un- 
changed and  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Rome?  Should  they 
be  abolished  by  edict?  Should  they  be  preserved,  but  only  after  a  thorough 
evangelical  reformation?  Should  they  be  let  alone  to  work  out  their  own 
destiny?  In  the  latter  case,  what  would  be  the  natural  effect,  if  simple 
apostolic  principles  were  introduced  into  the  conceptions  and  economy  of 
the  occupants?  Here  was  a  convent  into  which  gospel  thoughts  had  made 
their  way.  Would  the  result  be  disintegration,  or  could  the  institution 
preserve  its  coenobitic  character  under  the  impulses  of  the  freedom  which 
had  deeply  penetrated  the  hearts  of  its  inmates  ?  What  too  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  exodus  from  neighboring  institutions  upon  them  ?  The  attitude 
toward  monasticism  must  be  as  positively  taken  as  that  toward  the  ancient 
Church.  It  was  a  condition  right  before  one^s  eyes,  and  a  man  had  to 
have  some  sensible  view  concerning  so  public  and  weighty  a  matter.  Again, 
here  were  a  number  of  hearts  undergoing  a  vital  internal  change  in  their 
apprehension  of  the  Christian  life.  The  inherited  ideas  bound  them  to 
one  interpretation.  It  required  of  them  to  contrast  two  standards  of 
religion,  the  one  pertaining  to  the  cloistral  discipline  of  vows,  the  taking 
of  which  pretended  to  clothe  the  professed  with  a  certain  measure  of 
superiority;  and  the  other  that  of  the  eveiyday  life  which  could  not  attain 
the  ascetic  stamp  or  grade  of  character.  The  evangelical  precepts  were 
elevated  above  the  gospel  virtues.  The  vows  of  obedience,  chastity  and 
poverty  demanded  at  least  an  inflexible  externality  of  conduct.  The  ab- 
solute legalism  of  such  a  view  and  practice  of  the  Christian  life,  of  course, 
paralyzes  all  wholesome  spontaneity  and  independence.  One  can  only 
invent  and  devise  new  things  in  the  further  extension  of  asceticism,  if 
you  once  adopt  the  autocratic  system;  you  can  only  continue  to  develop 
the  area  and  degree  of  hierarchism  and  make  it  more  intense,  rigid  and 
hopeless.  One  must  keep  on  accentuating  and  fostering  that  which  crushes 
individualiiy  and  drives  legalized  self-denial  to  a  practical  suicide.  In  such 
an  atmosphere  these  sisters  had  been  trained;  these  were  the  beliefs  that 
had  regulated  their  lives  heretofore,  at  least  ostensibly.    Now  came  the 
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reviral  of  genaine  goapet  tboagbts  that  demanded  indtTiduality  in  order  to 
a  proper  sense  of  respoosibility ;  that  asserted  the  supreniacj  of  the  in- 
dividual over  all  forms  of  corporate  life  which  he  himself  had  not  con- 
sented to  establish  and  perpetuate;  which  bonnd  itself  to  rendernnqnestiod- 
iog  obedience  only  tA  God;  which  enunciated  the  right  of  private  judgment 
aud  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  in  meeting  every  possible  incident  or  ex- 
perience of  life;  which  antagonized  legali^  and  the  formulation  of  life 
into  hard  and  fast  rules;  which  respected  and  encouraged  tbe  spontaneity 
and  volition  of  a  regenerated  nature. 

With  the  rediscovery  of  the  true  fonntaiohead  came  a  multitude  of 
interrogatioDB  which  darted  hither  and  thither  with  uncertain  wing  toward 
some  point  of  rest.  Under  the  new  sun  the  responsive  surfaces  quivered 
with  a  dancing  light.  The  beaten  ways  trembled  and  radiated  under  the 
heat  of  the  zenith.  The  waters  were  gathered,  whither  should  their  volume 
be  directed?  It  was  indispensable  to  answer  the  trooping,  myriad  in- 
quiries of  the  souls  that  were  thus  stirred;  it  was  quite  essential  morally 
and  economically  to  prevent  a  headlong  precipitance  into  liberQ'  oi  a 
deadening  relapse  into  the  stolid  uniformly  and  degenerate  machinery  of 
the  past.  Could  these  solemn  vows  so  imposingly  taken  be  ever  laid 
aside?  Was  it  not  rebellion  against  not  only  the  lesser  authorities,  bnt 
against  the  majesty  of  Qod?  Would  it  not  be  perjnry  to  cast  them  off 
since  they  were  taken  in  full  recognition  of  their  bindingness?  One  ex- 
planation opened  the  door  to  the  desirable  freedom;  the  other,  barred  against 
all  escape  from  what  was  once  uttered  and  pledged  to  God,  however  sweet 
the  dream  of  the  nnwalled  fields  and  the  fresh,  wide  breeze  from  yonder 
moantaitu  and  the  gliding  waters  of  the  Qneis.  In  such  a  hazardous 
hour,  in  which  the  issues  of  so  many  sonls  were  at  stake,  it  was  a  serious 
undertaking  to  teach  righteousness.  Wisdom  herself  could  not  be  too  wise 
when  she  passed  into  that  assembly-room  and  gazed  into  those  expectant 
eyes.  Empty  heads  and  rattle  pates  there  were  of  a  plenty  who  shonted 
and  tore  around  and  got  married  and  often  made  a  sad  shipwreck,  be- 
cause their  sense  of  liberty  was  wholly  of  the  flesh.  One  can  only  marvel 
that  where  the  changes  were  voluntary,  so  little  of  mendicancy  and  eco- 
nomic disaster  and  moral  rot  took  place.  But  there  remained  also  more 
individual  matters  to  discuss;  bow  should  the  newly  awakened  soul  be  led 
to  embrace  the  definite  life-principles  which  the  revived  apostolic  faith 
taught;  and  how  cultivate  these  with  a  wholesome  and  yet  systeinatic 
progress  in  the  then  existing  relations?  The  point  was  to  convey  such 
instmctioD  as  would  fit  these  disciples,  these  sisters  of  various  ages  to  be 
reasonable,  and  then  loyal  to  what  was  essentially  right  in  any  coming 
juQCture  «y  HtV  :is  well  ;h  iu  their  present  lonvcntual  relations.  There 
were   pointiJ   »"   r;i(iic;illy   iliverf^eiil   between  Ibe   new  and  the  old  that  it 
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was  not  easy  in  every  case  to  put  the  yes  in  place  of  the  no,  or  the  no 
in  place  of  the  yes.  The  new  starting  point  must  be  settled  safely  and 
snrely  and  from  that  a  constant  series  of  readjustments  were  necessary. 
How  could  those  who  were  bred  in  dependencies  be  made  meet  for  the 
independencies  which  the  Gospel  overtured  them?  Such  premises  must 
have  wrestled  for  a  conclusion  in  the  mind  of  Schwenckfeld  as  he  rode 
from  Ossig  to  the  house  of  a  friend  and  thence  to  the  ancient  cloister. 
The  whole  country  round  about  was  feeling  responsively  the  new  life 
currents  from  the  restored  sacred  records.  It  was  no  light  errand.  He 
was  unshorn;  he  was  not  eyen  in  orders;  he  was  a  simple  layman;  but 
the  Yoice  of  the  Spirit  had  sent  him  on  a  holy  embassy  and  what  he 
said  was  glo^nngly  wise,  simple  and  true.  And  the  scythe  of  that  Spirit 
cut  a  wide  swafli.  No  less  did  he  feel  himself  impelled  by  the  Paraclete 
when  he  recapitulated  the  spoken  words  and  added  thereto  certain  re- 
flections as  to  the  nature  of  Christian  liberty  and  of  that  ecclesiastical 
throne  to  which  they  had  previously  been  such  willing  subjects.  It  is  in 
the  light  of  these  questions  that  a  closer  survey  of  the  missive  has  its  best 
background. 

I.  In  the  salutation  the  signs  of  the  pervasive  unrest  are  evident;  for 
he  greets  them  with  the  invocation  of  grace  and  peace  in  the  conscience 
from  the  only  abiding  source  and  centre  of  life,  the  divine  persons.  As 
with  so  many  of  the  New  Testament  epistles,  he  omits  allusion  to  the 
coOperant  Spirit,  probably  because  his  office  is  so  largely  unfolded  in  the 
discussion.  Schwenckfeld  would  have  them  meditate  at  the  outset  upon 
those  personalities  who  really  are  the  immediate  dispensers  of  what  alone 
is  solid,  permanent  and  restful  good.  Under  no  consideration  must  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  isolated  or  separated  from  the  primal  fountain  of 
all  being  and  experience.  To  be  divorced  from  the  favor  of  heaven  in 
this  exigency  would  be  to  dry  up  at  once  every  substantial  stream  of 
comfort  and  every  hope  of  an  effective  and  durable  solution  of  the  pres- 
ent complex  conditions  and  their  issues.  The  centre  of  the  entire  combat 
was  in  the  sphere  of  the  conscience,  which  here  again  is  viewed  as  the 
endangered  battle-ground.  With  Schwenckfeld  conscience  was  not  a 
separate  faculty,  but  the  personality  of  the  individual  thinking,  feeling  and 
acting  upon  religious  and  moral  subjects.  The  whole  man  was  capable 
of  reaching  determinative  judgments,  and  was  susceptible  of  accordant  emo- 
tions, and  was  compelled  to  actions  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
accountability.  The  consciences  of  the  sisters  had  been  educated  under 
a  mistaken  system,  the  rigors  and  restraints  of  which  had  long  been 
broken  through;  oftentimes  even  the  forms  had  been  violated;  and  now 
these  moral  powers  were  feeling  the  pressure  of  liberal  and  fundamental 
ideas  and  ideals.    The  balancing  of  the  unwonted  against  the  wonted  was 
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upon  them.  To  attain  peace  it  was  not  right  simply  to  repress  or  to  be 
indifferent,  bat  to  fight  the  conflict  through;  not  to  keep  on  a  quivering 
level  bat  to  let  the  scale  fall  heavily  to  the  right.  To  secure  peace  through 
the  living  means,  he  had  indicated,  was  the  first  principle  to  be  established 
and  the  first  experience  to  be  attained.  The  peace  which  passeth  under- 
standing is  Christ's  own,  he  alone  can  bestow  it,  and  not  the  world.  The 
necessity  of  this  restoration  to  the  eternal  concord  Schwenckfeld  would 
have  them  feel  at  the  outset.  Nothing  can  be  righteously  solved  unless 
that  be  first  attained  and  confirmed.  One  who  is  to  go  into  great  ethical 
struggles  can  not  afford  to  have  an  unreconciled  Grod  behind  him.  Whatever 
one's  theory  about  that  xatakkayTJ  be,  every  contestant  must  certainly 
know  that  for  him  the  Lord  has  spoken  the  healing  blessings  of  amity 
to  his  soul  through  the  only  peacemaker,  Jesus  Christ.  Thither  therefore 
Schwenckfeld  directs  the  sisters  as  the  sole  way  to  gain  any  permanency 
of  decision.  With  the  deep  sense  that  God  is  greater  than  all  troubles 
and  crises  and  that  he  has  spoken  the  quieting  benediction  and  made 
it  a  conscious  element  of  life,  the  infinite  premises  are  incontrovertibly 
laid  down.  The  approach  to  the  study  and  resolution  of  all  the  intricacies 
of  conduct  must  begin  with  that  as  the  acknowledged  base;  all  these 
logical  processes  are  vital  and  not  mere  syllogistic  phrases.  One  who  is 
at  peace  with  God  and  has  the  sense  of  his  immediacy  and  presence  can 
quiet  all  the  turbulence  and  agitation  of  his  personal  and  relative  life.  It  was 
with  perfect  meaning  that  the  salutation  with  which  Schwenckfeld  greets 
them  was  one  of  peace  from  God  in  the  conscience.  Further,  he  acceded 
to  no  morality  as  merely  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  external  authorityi 
divine  or  human.  He  declined  equally  a  system  of  ethics  based  on  ends. 
He  believed  that  a  nature  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  restored  thereto 
after  its  lapse,  was  capable  of  responding  to  the  truth  or  to  the  person- 
ality of  Jesus  Christ  as  being  the  right  and  the  true  and  the  good;  in 
him  these  were  not  different  and  irreconcilable  things,  but  coordinate. 
This  restoration  took  place  through  vital  faith.  Hence  the  believer  with 
a  nature  now  in  sympathy  with  the  divine  character  could  be  educated, 
not  only  in  progressive  apprehension  of  the  living  standard  which  Jesus 
Christ  set  up  because  he  was  sabstantively  the  very  things  represented 
by  what  is  called  a  standard,  but  also  in  personal  behavior,  so  that  the 
disciple  too  could  become  true,  good  and  right.  This  is  the  conscience, 
or  the  moral  judgment,  sentiment  and  activity  of  the  whole  man  in  relation 
to  God  and  to  one's  self  and  to  one's  fellows;  into  this  realm  he  invokes 
peace.  The  unquiet  comes  in  the  struggle  1}  between  old  darkness  and 
new  light;  2]  between  the  less  and  the  more  progress  in  the  apprehension 
of  Christ;  3)  between  the  little  and  the  greater  advance  in  the  imitation 
and  following  of  the  Lord.    There  need  be  no  conflict  between  ultimate 
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ends;  and  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  an  ultimate  ground  or  end  without 
a  revelation.  A  standard  of  ends  is  very  well  if  Christ  be  accepted  as 
the  exdosive  end;  but  a  Kantian  or  a  Hegelian  or  a  hedonistic  scheme  of 
self-constituted  or  self-indulgent  ethics  would  not  have  been  rational  in 
Schwenckfeld^s  estimate,  and  cannot  be,  so  long  as  one  believes  in  a  vital 
relationship  between  God  and  man.  And  still  less  would  Schwenckfeld 
allow  his  sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  merely 
traditional  extemalism  of  law.  There  must  be  reason  for  the  observance 
of  law,  and  a  rationality  in  the  law  itself,  and  a  supreme  character  in 
the  authority  of  liim  who  imposes  it.  For  the  setting  forth  of  a  sufficient 
standard  no  one  is  compent  save  God  himself  as  being  perfection  and  as 
the  giver  of  a  nature  capable  of  judgments  and  feeling  and  activity  in 
harmony  with  himself.  To  these  thoughtful  sisters  with  now  open  windows 
to  their  hearts,  and  a  new  light  streaming  into  them,  with  their  judgments 
and  emotions  and  volitions  set  upon  new  and  higher  lines,  he  wished  that 
helpful  peace.  He  himself  had  gone  through  with  all  the  aspects  of  such 
a  change;  he  knew  what  that  inner  conflict  signified;  he  had  attained 
an  experience  broader  and  deeper  than  many  of  his  cotemporaries  because 
for  him  it  had  been  a  call  to  surrender  acquired  position  in  the  State; 
he  had  tasted  of  the  secular  life  of  pleasure;  he  was  in  the  line  of  high 
influence  and  promotion;  his  fame  was  growing;  all  the  goodly  sides  as 
well  as  the  vanities  and  allurements  of  society  were  attractive  as  well  as 
open  to  him;  moreover  he  had  been  reared  in  the  old  Church,  and  his 
attachments  to  it  were  strong.  How  often  he  adverts  to  that  struggle  in 
simple  and  unpretending  words,  it  is  true,  but  one  feels  how  powerful  and 
revolutionizing  it  had  been;  what  wrestlings  and  hesitations,  what  yearn- 
ings and  tears,  what  throes  preceded  the  relinquishment  and  submission, 
before  he  could  lay  hold  of  the  inexplicable  peace,  before  he  could  enter 
into  its  serene  light  We  are  led  to  believe  that  it  was  a  wonderful  con- 
version by  its  very  result  The  young  man  lays  aside  his  brilliant  career 
and  devotes  himself  to  this  hallowed  end  of  serving  Christ  without  inter- 
mission or  interference.  His  was  as  radical  a  repentance  as  that  of 
St.  Paul.  We  cannot  insist  su£Bciently  upon  Schwenckfeld*s  tremendous 
experience,  since  no  man  has  suffered  more  than  he  for  four  centuries  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  ought  to  have  behaved  to  him  as  brethren.  There 
is  something  appalling  in  the  barbarity  and  shameless  nagging  which 
followed  him  in  life  and  still  pursues  him,  if  not  in  the  same  forms  of 
abuse,  yet  with  that  sort  of  self-sufBcient  and  complacent  mention  that  an 
aiiy  injustice  knows  so  well  how  to  assume;  the  sampling  and  cataloging 
of  him  as  an  enthusiast  and  one  of  those  insufferable  mystics  is  almost 
as  arrogant  and  presumptuous  as  the  violent  objurgations  of  the  earlier 
days.    Those  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ  have  put  a  cross  upon  this 
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great  man  and  his  memory  which  is  scandalonB  in  the  most  repulsive 
sense  of  that  word ;  they  have  suspended  him  among  thieves  as  if  he  were 
a  religions  reprobate  and  social  offender;  sometimes  after  exposing  him 
to  an  open  shame,  they  come  with  a  tardy  confession  as  to  his  nnblame- 
worthy  character,  which  is  a  pitifal  contradiction  of  their  bine  vehemence. 
It  is  the  old  and  far  cry  of  Pharisaism :  We  only  have  the  true  light  and 
this  man  is  a  false  prophet,  let  us  away  with  him.  It  is  the  same  insol- 
ent assumption  which  has  characterized  spiritual  pride,  ezclusiveness  and 
caste  from  the  days  of  Adam  until  now.  But  is  it  not  a  very  mockery 
of  the  Spirit  of  peace  and  unity  and  love?  It  will  do  well  for  every 
man  to  look  at  the  character  of  Schwenckfeld,  yes,  and  on  all  its  pris- 
matic sides  at  that.  He  will  find  it  lustrous  in  every  relation  of  life,  true, 
sincere,  honorable,  just,  loving  to  the  core.  He  was  just  such  a  court- 
eons,  polished,  refined  gentleman  as  one  would  expect  a  Christian  to  be. 
Character  is  the  fundamental  thing  to  estimate  a  man  by,  at  any  period 
of  the  world's  history;  what  a  man  is  and  does  counts  for  as  much  at 
least,  as  what  he  says.  And  if  he  does  right,  it  is  very  likely  that  his 
utterances  will  be  nearer  the  mark  than  the  affirmations  of  those  who 
think  they  alone  speak  the  truth,  while  their  conduct  may  be  offensive 
and  contemptible.  Judged  by  the  fundamental  and  dominating  standard 
of  character  one  may  be  justified  in  saying  that  few  among  the  men  of 
that  wonderful  epoch  are,  to  say  the  least,  his  equals.  To  justify  equiv- 
ocal demeanor  by  alleging  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  age  is  a  shiftless 
apology.  If  a  number  of  men  behaved  well,  the  rest  might  have  done  the 
same.  The  imitation  of  Christ  is  not  an  abstraction  nor  a  matter  to  be 
modified  by  this  or  that  century.  It  is  time  that  the  word  be  spoken  and 
spoken  with  decision  and  protest  that  the  obloquies  may  cease  being  a 
transmitted  inheritance  and  that  those  who  uttered  them  be  no  longer 
justified  for  their  evil  dealing.  The  time  of  vindication  Schwenckfeld  gave 
over  to  his  Lord  with  the  same  assured  tranquillity  with  which  he  left 
his  native  land.  In  a  day  when  the  ethical  side  of  religion  controls  the 
thought  and  movement  of  our  faith  let  the  truth  prevail  about  this  nobly 
qualified  man  of  God  and  lover  of  Christ. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  is  well  to  keep  before  us  the  foundations 
on  which  he  built  and  on  which  he  would  have  others  rear  their  edifice. 
In  every  sense  his  conversion  was  remarkable  and  it  was  complete.  He 
was  conscious  of  having  come  into  the  possession  of  that  peace  and  in  it 
he  remained  with  growing  serenity  and  calm.  Nor  could  there  be  a  more 
golden  sunset  or  a  more  rational  sense  of  quiet  within  and  without,  as 
he  neared  his  God,  than  was  his  when  the  hour  of  departure  came. 

The  young  man  scarred  with  spiritual  battles  came  to  the  sisters  with 
a  perfectly  clear,  self-attesting  message.    Christ  had  given  him  the  divine 
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peace  and  he  would  have  the  same  tranqaillity  imparted  to  others,  together 
with  the  all-stimalatiDg  truth  whereby  it  alone  could  be  obtained;  for  the 
alleyiation,  guidance  and  growth  of  those  eagerly  waiting,  undecided  con- 
sciences. It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  a  conscience  toward  God  as 
well  as  toward  self  and  toward  men,  that  he  was  concerned  about  He 
came  in  no  casuistical  panoply ;  that  had  been  cast  off  as  an  impossible 
weaponry.  He  did  not  divide  up  the  right  into  so  many  compartments, 
any  more  than  he  separated  God  from  man.  He  did  not  put  human 
rationality  into  the  foreground  to  invent  a  way  in  which  God  should  live 
in  order  to  be  righteous.  He  could  not  isolate  a  relative  and  dependent 
rationality  from  the  independent,  self  existent  Reason.  His  missive  was 
not  a  speculative  ethics  which  did  not  concern  itself  about  God. 

U.  Further,  the  counsel  he  gave  was  esteemed  by  him  as  inwrought 
by  God ;  he  displayed  no  personal  blaze  of  a  man  realizing  himself,  nor 
did  he  talk  professionally  for  the  sake  of  lecturing  about  the  laws  of 
duty.  But  he  wanted  to  convey  what  Christ  had  taught  him  practically. 
He  believed  that  the  Spirit  used  a  regenerate  man's  talents  to  speak,  so 
that  he  suffered  from  no  self  -  consciousness  or  stage -fright  or  fear  of 
authorities.  He  was  really  an  ambassador  for  his  Lord.  He  trusted  in 
the  saying  of  the  Master  that  his  disciple  should  be  equal  to  the  hour 
and  the  demand,  through  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  He  believed  in  the  ex- 
ample of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles.  This  involved  no  irrational  and 
insolent  abuse  of  such  a  promise,  as  some  characters  affecting  prophetism 
and  inspiration  have  practiced.  But  the  perversion  of  a  good  ought  not 
to  make  us  shun  the  good  itself.  At  any  rate,  the  sanity  and  poise  of 
Schwenckfeld's  entire  nature  would  preclude  so  daring  a  blasphemy.  Who 
knew  his  Bible  better?  Who  studied  it  daily  vrith  more  care  and  de- 
votion? Few  at  his  age  turned  to  the  intricacies  of  new  languages  with 
more  enthusiasm  and  thoroughness  and  with  such  obviously  excellent  re- 
sult Thoughtful  and  reasonable,  he  invariably  approached  his  tasks  with 
honest  devotion  and  preparation.  He  regarded  these  attainments  and  their 
fruit  as  a  product  of  the  Holy  Spurit  at  work  in  him ;  not  only  from  the 
motive  of  honoring  God,  but  from  the  conviction  that  the  Lord  had  use 
for  him  and  did  engage  him  as  a  ministering  servant  We  shall  come 
across  certain  pitiful  persons  who  looked  upon  him  as  an  instrument  of 
the  devil  because  his  example  and  his  service  alike  disturbed  them  in 
their  literalistic  exegesis  and  in  their  magical  sacramentarianism  and  in 
their  mechanical  views  of  the  ministry.  But  even  those  occasions  of  gross 
and  offensive  assault  did  not  destroy  his  confidence  in  the  H0I7  Spirit's 
personal  operation  in  himself  We  shall  always  meet  him  using  this  de- 
vout expression  of  dependence  on  the  divine  gifts.  Their  abuse  did  not 
abash  him  into  any  denial  of  what  to  him  was  so  obvious  and  imperative. 
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When,  then,  he  calls  his  address  aa  exhortation,  he  considers  himself  within 
the  scope  of  a  Christian's  duty  and  priyilege.  He  is  fulfilling  an  apostolic 
injunction;  he  is  asserting  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers;  he  is 
breaking  down  the  circumscribing  wall  of  caste  in  the  Church;  he  is 
helping  to  overthrow  the  sacerdotal  segregation  and  separatistic  hauteur. 
He  is  carrying,  good  soldier  that  he  is,  the  banner  of  a  free  Christianity 
into  the  camp  of  a  servile  and  knee-bending  adulation;  he  is  henceforth 
against  the  spirit  of  curialism  wherever  it  erects  its  oppressive  court  And 
it  is  an  exhortation  which  goes  at  the  root  of  an  ancient,  sometimes  un- 
conscious, tyranny  which  has  become  an  autocratic  system  by  its  often 
silent  accretions  and  by  its  designed  and  undesigned  developments  through 
so  many  centuries,  often  challenged  and  disrupted  indeed,  but  never  broken. 
Schwenckfeld  helped  to  organize  in  Silesia  the  combat  with  the  slavish 
extemalism  of  religion.  In  God*s  fields  he  plonghed  deep  to  prepare  a 
worthy  soil  for  the  chief  sower  of  the  Word.  He  championed  the  liberty 
of  the  Spirit  with  consecrated  weapons.  His  work  as  student,  statesman 
and  soldier  must  not  be  forgotten  as  underlying  much  of  his  after  life  and 
thought,  especially  when  that  earlier  career  was  not  so  far  behind  him. 
We  must  insist  upon  it  as  an  underlying  fact  that  he  knew  thoroughly 
what  he  was  about.  He  was  not  a  groping  visionary  searching  after  the 
impossible.  He  had  counted  up  all  the  charges  before  he  went  on  any 
campaign  for  the  deliverance  of  his  native  land.  There  is  something  over- 
whelmingly superior  and  attractive  in  the  thoroughgoing  sturdiness  of  his 
devotion  and  in  the  seasonableness  with  which  he  smote  right  and  left, 
when  it  was  the  time  to  smite.  He,  like  Johann  von  Schwarzenberg,  was 
a  fine  figure  of  a  layman  in  the  front  of  the  fray.  And  the  two  were  not 
an  inch  apart  in  spirit:  ready  to  attack  any  old  or  new  tyranny  or  any 
old  or  new  Judaism  that  sought  to  buckle  new  burdens  of  outwardness  on 
the  budding  faith. 

in.  The  subject  matter  of  the  address  has  already  been  given  in  its 
formal  outline.  In  helping  to  decide  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
evangelical  roads,  the  direction  which  would  be  most  conclusive  in  satis- 
fying the  halting  inquirers  would  be  to  define  what  the  Christian  life  is 
in  its  essence  and  reality.  To  give  a  proper  statement  of  that  would  cut 
the  knot  of  doubt  and  hesitation  because  that  was  the  ever  flowing  spring. 
If  you  tell  me  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  you  decide  all  the  rest;  you 
thereby  show  me  what  Christ  is  and  what  is  the  communion  of  saints ;  you 
settle  the  whole  category  of  essential  doctrines ;  you  point  out  the  history 
of  the  future  as  between  simplicity  and  duplicity,  as  between  spirituality 
and  formality,  as  between  the  predominance  of  internalism  or  of  exter- 
nalism,  as  between  faith  and  credulity,  as  between  democracy  and  autoc- 
racy.   Capable  man  that  he  was  he  went  for  the  answer  to  that  deep 
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and  far  reaching  inqairy.  He  made  no  eqaivocal  or  uncertain  reply,  nor 
did  he  dally  with  wayside  flowers  of  abstraction.  He  was  incapable  of 
donble-mindedness ;  sincere  as  that  may  be  at  times,  it  never  is  efficient 
or  sufficient  in  any  commanding  situation.  We  have  the  same  inquiry 
propounded  in  the  current  recanvassing  of  Christianity  and  now  answered 
mainly  according  to  one's  philosophical  or  theological  school  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  Christ  and  his  disciples.  Schwenckfeld  an- 
swered it  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  conscious  experience  he  had  of  the 
results  of  that  spiritual  storehouse  upon  his  own  heart  and  conduct,  but 
put  in  language  suited  to  the  occasion  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  sisters  found  themselves.  He  believed  in  such  a  possible  relationship 
with  the  Father  that  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  could  be  directly  and 
fruitfully  felt  in  the  whole  nature;  and  no  Aristotelian  negation  could 
shake  the  evidence  he  had  in  himself,  and  no  Neoplatonic  explanations 
of  it  could  confuse  the  simplicity  of  that  common  sense  faith.  Schwenck- 
feld in  his  explanation  of  the  substance  of  the  Christian  life  showed 
1)  what  it  could  not  be.  Its  essence  was  not  something  merely  external; 
religion  could  not  consist  in  mere  ceremonialism,  in  processions,  in  formal 
worship,  in  liturgical  and  ritual  observances,  in  continuous  recitation,  in 
frequent  communion,  in  all  that  concerned  the  machinery  of  worship,  private 
or  public.  Now  when  he  began  with  that  assertion  he  aimed  a  square 
and  annihilating  blow  at  the  ruling  idea  of  the  majority  with  whom 
the  life  toward  God  was  compounded  of  nothing  else.  It  was  not  less 
overthrowing  to  the  dominant  theory  of  the  liturgists  who  were  per- 
petually increasing  feasts  and  fasts  and  masses  and  calendars.  Much  of 
the  monastic  life  had  degenerated  into  a  perpetual  round  of  ceremony; 
day  and  night  were  so  much  occupied  with  prescribed  ritual  and  outward 
observance  and  so  regulated  by  bells  and  signals  that  there  was  no  room 
and  energy  for  the  deep  things  of  the  Spirit.  Schwenckfeld  thus  met  one 
of  the  chief  hindrances  and  gave  the  wholesome  corrective  to  the  sick 
conscience  enslaved  by  the  shackles  of  continuous  form  which  sought  ex- 
pression by  uninterrupted  impression. 

2)  Nor  did  a  true  life  consist  in  superficial  imitation,  in  that  sort  of 
unreality  which  effects  the  religious  custom  and  is,  after  all,  only  a  sham. 
How  easily  one  falls  into  hypocrisy  when  one  is  not  really  manifesting  the 
truth  from  within,  or  is  in  no  condition  to  receive  an  inward  impulse  to- 
ward the  right.  Where  one  daily  reiterates  those  mimic  acts,  and  the  heart 
is  absent,  one  is  at  once  in  danger  of  seeming  to  be  what  he  is  not.  A  more 
serpentine,  a  more  slimy  deceit  cannot  be  found,  where  all  spontaneity 
is  crushed  out  and  one  must  move  in  the  chains  of  prescript  usage;  the 
soul  has  no  freedom  because  it  cannot  create  its  own  form.  The  subtlety 
and  insidiousness  of  an  assumed  piety  is  the  more  dangerous  because  in- 
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Binuating  foe  we  have  to  be  watchfal  against.  Schwenckfeld  is  not  attack- 
ing the  old  church  or  the  new  as  such,  but  the  sham  wherever  it  is  found. 
He  therefore  cautioned  them  to  look  deeper  than  they  tnay  have  done  be- 
fore into  the  intricate  evils  of  a  superficial  imitation  where  the  heart  is 
not  really  prompted  to  follow  Christ  Let  them  not  be  the  ministrants  to 
or  the  encouragers  of  shams  and  semblances.  Let  them  not  be  attitudinizers 
and  posturers.  Let  them  not  play  at  the  deep  things  of  God  and  the  soul 
as  if  these  were  a  drama  or  a  comedy. 

3)  Nor  does  the  Christian  life  consist  in  human  laws  whether  those 
of  tradition,  custom  or  prescription.  Schwenckfeld  thinks  of  what  the  Lord 
says  to  the  Pharisees:  Why  do  you  transgress  the  commandment  of  Ood 
by  your  tradition  ?  Thus  ye  have  made  the  commandment  of  Ood  of  none 
effect  by  your  tradition.  No  man  is  competent  in  himself  nor  empowered 
by  Christ  to  frame  statutes  which  can  constitute  sources  of  life  and  be 
finally  authoritative  for  the  conscience.  No  man  nor  body  of  men  has  the 
prerogative  either  to  frame  such  a  system  of  spiritual  government  nor  are 
any  such  inventions  in  the  slightest  degree  obligatory  when  autocratically 
imposed  or  when,  however  enacted,  they  contravene  the  freedom  which 
Christ  has  given  every  individual  and  the  Holy  Spirit  has  manifestly  in- 
tended. Nor  can  any  theory  of  representation  or  of  development  justify 
the  abuse  of  the  democratic  ideas  which  are  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Gospel  and  have  their  demonstration  in  apostolic  usage.  We  have  already 
sufficiently  adverted  to  the  curse  of  legality  as  putting  the  essence  of  life 
in  an  unthinking  observance.  Schwenckfeld  then  had  in  view  the  entire 
scheme  of  autocracy  in  government,  in  doctrine,  in  worship  and  in  life  as 
fundamentally  subversive  of  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  Christ  over  the 
conscience.  Surely,  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life  could  not  be  found 
in  any  such  sacerdotal  scheme,  whether  in  Judaism  or  in  the  hierarchic 
and  Erastian  Churches  of  Christendom.  If  therefore  the  substance  of  the 
faith  cannot  be  discovered  in  such  formalities,  their  prominence  ceases;  they 
are  not  necessary  to  its  existence  or  perpetuation;  and  no  preconceptions 
of  this  kind  should  claim  everlasting  fixity  and  demand  uniformity  or  same- 
ness or  be  a  standard  of  judgment  in  weighing  the  religion  of  those  who 
decline  to  be  ruled  by  them.  It  is  the  insistence  on  the  bindingness  of 
such  traditions  and  ceremonies  that  generates  tyranny  and  leads  the  foolish 
slaves  of  the  human  regimen  to  imagine  that  when  they  have  obeyed  these 
unspiritual  substitutions  for  the  genuine  principles  of  the  faith,  they  have 
fulfilled  the  real  law  and  prophets.  All  religions,  unless  they  adhere  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Spirit,  make  their  Talmuds  and  then  venerate  these  above 
the  actual  text. 

4)  An  equal  nonessential  is  one's  own  works.    In  these  brief  words 
Schwenckfeld  shows  his  attitude  toward   all  autosoteriological  schemes 
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whether  of  the  old  Ghnreh  or  of  Bome  of  the  antitrinitarian  reformers  or 
of  any  modem  expedient  based  on  philosophy  or  on  that  sort  of  scienee 
which  insists  on  limiting  the  range  of  the  knowable  to  the  last  thing  dis- 
covered in  its  day.  Already  the  little  ants  are  bnsy  solving  the  nniverse 
by  radium.  Oar  will,  however  free,  cannot  invent  the  way  or  the  possi- 
bility of  salvation.  So  long  as  that  is  true,  the  initiative  must  belong  to 
God,  and  the  only  thing  the  sonl  can  do  is  to  accept  what  divine  mercy 
has  graciously  bestowed;  one  ought  to  believe  and  act  upon  that  belief. 
Hence  the  essence  of  Christianity  cannot  be  in  our  works  as  such.  We 
are  distinctly  unable  to  earn  salvation  or  it  would  cease  to  be  of  grace. 
No  amount  of  penitential  deeds  or  vigorous  reformatory  acts  can  be  an 
initial  essence  of  religion.  They  are  in  any  event  fruits.  The  new  life 
by  which  such  fruits  can  be  produced  must  first  be  established  and  that 
is  a  matter  directly  between  God  and  the  soul ;  it  is  exclusively  an  inner 
process,  and  the  works  must  then  be  motived  in  the  new  relation.  Good 
fruit  is  the  necessary  product  of  a  good  root  and  stock,  and  is  the  required 
proof  of  the  tree's  goodness;  if  the  tree  do  not  yield  good  fruit  it  must 
yield  evil,  there  is  no  indi£Ferent  result.  The  whole  life  is  ethical.  This 
is  all  so,  but  the  main  point  with  Schwenokfeld  at  this  stage  is  only  this: 
can  you  effect  your  salvation?  Can  you  substitute  your  deeds  for  Christ's 
und  make  his  life  and  death  of  none  effect?  Can  you  separate  yourself 
from  him,  even  in  the  production  of  good  works  ?  Is  he  only  an  example 
and  not  your  real  Saviour  and  the  world's  real  Saviour  from  sin?  Hence 
again  we  see  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  and  our  relation  to  that  by  faith 
is  of  the  essence  of  religion  as  the  writer  goes  on  to  show.  To  the  sisters 
it  was  saying:  your  repetition  of  services,  your  mechanical  fulfilment  of 
vows,  your  wearing  of  veils  and  crowns,  your  penances  and  genuflections 
and  multiplied  ceremonials  are  not  the  fountains  and  centres  of  true  religion. 
Tour  works  are  only  good,  if  they  proceed  from  the  good  heart,  and  no 
heart  can  be  fundamentally  good  unless  it  be  made  right  with  God  through 
a  vital  faith  in  Christ  and  by  a  vital  union  with  him.  The  true  ground 
of  confidence  cannot  be  in  the  things  we  do  because  they  are  imperfect, 
they  are  of  the  self  which  at  its  best  has  so  much  of  evil  in  it  that  its 
finest  endeavor  cannot  furnish  a  ground  of  certainty.  Nor  is  it  possible 
for  one  to  buy  what  is  a  free  gift:  the  basic  life  you  did  not  form,  nor 
are  you  able  to  fashion  a  new  life  and  yet  that  new  life  is  the  very  thing 
which  must  first  be  constituted. 

6)  A  necessary  sequence  is  that  the  essence  of  religion  stands  in  no 
vital,  moral  relation  with  place,  time,  vestment,  persons,  meats  and  similar 
purely  external  things.  Much  of  worship  is  the  glorification  of  vanity  at 
bottom;  we  practice  the  same  deceit,  whetiier  we  put  ourselves  into  a  system 
of  regulated  externals,  or  whether  we  follow  our  own  will  with  regard  to 
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these  things.  It  is  all  the  same,  whether  we  are  prond  of  our  habit  as 
a  sister  or  a  brother,  or  whether  we  go  to  the  house  of  Ood  to  display  onr 
new  clothes;  whether  we  put  great  store  by  a  prioress,  or  whether  we  are 
spooney  on  a  new  curate;  whether  we  count  up  as  a  merit  the  number 
of  seryioes  we  go  to  in  the  convent,  or  tell  a  friend  proudly  how  often 
we  have  been  to  the  popular  reviyal  tent  These  are  all  alike  the  dis- 
plays of  self-admiration;  we  all  alike  are  guilty  of  such  nominal  follies; 
and  it  is  very  pitiful  that  so  few  of  us  get  beyond  our  shallow  self-conceits 
and  our  peacock  pride  in  feathers.  And  what  a  shrill,  cracked  squawk 
it  would  be,  did  we  all  truly  confess  our  satisfaction  in  externals  and  our 
complacent  sense  of  sufficiency  by  the  doing  of  them.  Schwenckfeld  is 
talking  to  all  men  and  women  in  the  world  when  he  tells  us  that  vital 
religion  has  nothing  to  do  in  its  essence  with  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
life  in  church  or  out  of  it  The  legitimate  e£Fect  of  faith  vnll  be,  if  not 
to  cut  up  these  vanities  by  the  roots,  at  least  to  lead  us  to  a  continuous 
repression  of  them.  The  uniform  does  not  make  the  soldier  or  the  nurse. 
Wherein  lies  the  di£Ference  between  a  wood  violet  and  a  garden  violet? 
If  anything,  the  wood  violet  is  even  more  exquisite  in  its  coloring.  Nor 
do  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds:  a  blackbird  is  sweeter  than  an  ostrich. 
Nor  is  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Spirit  any  other  than  a  universal  city.  Clocks 
and  bells  and  seasons  and  feast  days  and  fast  days  do  not  constitute  the 
calendar  for  the  soul;  nor  is  holiness  bound  up  with  the  daintiest  clergy- 
man or  the  most  berufified  or  befurbelowed  pope;  nor  does  piety  depend 
on  the  fulness  or  the  emptiness  of  the  stomach.  It  has  no  inherent  con- 
nection with  roast  beef  or  eggs  or  bread  or  even  salt  Thus  far  Schwenck- 
feld has  shown  his  thorough  rejection  of  any  ex  opere  operato  theory  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  his  conclusion  is  far  reaching;  it  shows  the  futility 
of  any  opus  operatum  solvent  but  that  of  Christ;  it  declares  that  the  sacer- 
dotal and  legalistic  interpretation  is  irreconcilable  with  the  apostolic  ideas 
of  the  mission  of  Jesus  or  with  a  faithful  conception  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ's  person  and  work. 

6}  Let  us  now  turn  from  these  negative  considerations  to  Schwenck- 
feld's  positive  definition  of  the  essential  points  of  the  Christian  life,  a)  Its 
individuality  is  in  the  foreground.  Christ  deals  with  each  soul  in  its  own 
consciousness,  thought,  sensibility,  volition  and  sense  of  accountability. 
He  is  concerned  with  the  restoration  of  a  normal  relationship  between 
every  man  by  himself  and  Ood  as  the  way  to  any  vital  community  with 
the  rest  of  men.  This  tenet  is  of  the  very  heart  of  Protestantism.  Society 
does  not  come  first;  the  Church  does  not  come  first;  in  the  order  of  nature 
you  must  first  have  the  one  before  you  can  have  the  two  and  then  the 
three.  Of  the  two  you  can  already  constitute  the  Church.  If  the  unity 
begins  with  the  one  then  the  unity  in  any  form  of  combination  cannot 
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extinguish  the  one  bat  by  injoBtloe.  There  were  plenty  of  tendeneies  ont- 
side  of  Rome  in  Schwenckfeld's  day  that  prepared  to  do  a  work  of  regene- 
ration by  the  mass,  before  the  individuals  or  any  number  of  them  had  put 
their  separate  hearths  in  order  in  the  sight  of  Ood.  A  mass  is  a  silly 
sheep  or  it  is  a  hot-headed  bull,  if  its  members  be  not  permeated  wifli 
moral  restraints.  It  is  all  the  difference  between  a  Gromwellian  or  American 
Beyolution  and  a  French  or  Bussian  Bevolution.  Sohwenckfeld  cautioned 
the  sisters  against  any  mere  trust  in  a  majority's  sense  of  freedom  or  a 
majority's  new  regulations  or  a  new  style  or  color  of  dress  which  the  whole 
sisterhood  should  wear  with  this  or  that  new  button  or  stripe  of  differen- 
tiation; every  true  reformation  in  religion  must  begin  with  the  solitary  soul 
in  its  isolation  from  others  indeed,  but  in  its  very  active  association  with 
God.  The  large  issues  of  individuality  must  be  seen  and  met  and  realized 
before  you  are  meet  for  united  effort  A  majority  should  be  made  up  of 
morally  educated  units  before  it  is  fit  in  reality  to  decide  on  ethical  issues; 
and  when  a  confraternity  of  Church  or  State  is  formed,  the  individual  must 
continue  to  be  respected  and  his  variations  and  freedom  and  personal  pre- 
rogatives be  evermore  recognized  or  else  the  solitary  man  and  even  the 
minority  could  never  obtain  justice.  Sohwenckfeld  indirectly  also  protests 
against  the  effort  to  compel  the  sisters  to  be  alike,  to  become  as  uniform 
and  identical  as  possible;  similarity  of  garments  or  of  clothes  or  of  officials 
or  of  the  one  house  and  the  one  church  or  of  prescript  days  of  fasting  or 
of  vows  does  not  make  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  To  reduce  a  corporation 
to  a  machine  only  lays  the  foundation  for  either  slavery  or  rebellion.  That 
army  is  best  in  the  field  which  has  individual  initiative  and  can  rely  upon 
the  invention  and  alertness  of  the  single  soldier.  That  Church  will  be  the 
most  efficient  where  each  member's  qualifications  are  not  only  respected 
but  evoked  and  put  into  active  service,  b]  The  next  point  in  Schwenck- 
feld's  definition  concerns  the  individual's  relation  with  God.  a)  Faith  is 
the  true  bond  by  which  personalities  can  be  harmonized.  Most  of  all  is 
this  the  principle  necessary  to  intercourse  with  the  eternal  and  the  infinite 
God.  You  must  know  and  feel  and  trust  God.  That  is  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  life,  (i)  How  is  this  act  of  interpolated  personality  to  be 
acquired?  Through  an  experiential  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ;  God  drives 
the  soul  away  from  the  self-sufficient  theory  and  from  the  abstract  con- 
ception of  independence,  also  from  the  mere  logical  and  necessary  thought 
of  dependence  to  the  substantial  verification  thereof.  We  are  practically 
all  the  time  dependent  upon  God.  Let  us  be  conscious  of  the  fact  and  get 
into  that  state  of  appreciation  and  thankfulness  which  such  a  union  exacts. 
If  there  is  any  blurring  by  obliviousness  or  loss  of  consciousness  on  that 
point,  something  is  wrong  in  us.  The  sense  of  dependence  must  not  be 
asleep  or  surveyed  as  an  abstract  proposition,  but  as  an  active  and  con- 
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creted  thing  demanding  a  harmonions,  concordant  exercise  of  credence  and 
conduct  therein;  else  there  is  some  alienating  staff  in  us.  There  is  the 
practical  unbelief  which  is  sin;  there  is  a  disregard  of  the  primordial 
law  of  moral  being  and  moral  well-being.  To  restore  this  fealty  to  our 
souls  is  the  mission  of  Christ;  to  atone  for  the  awful  breach  is  his  work. 
The  perfect  sacrifice  must  precede  the  awakening  and  repentance  of  love. 
We  must  really  be  conscious  of  Christ  as  a  Mediator  for  each  of  us ;  his 
offices  such  as  the  prophetship,  priesthood  and  kingship  are  not  so  many 
names  or  the  poetic  descriptions  and  classifications  of  facts,  but  they  ex- 
press accomplished  deeds.  One  must  participate  in  these  acts  consciously; 
the  feeling  of  the  vicariousness  of  Christ  in  his  person  and  work  must  not 
be  lost  through  analysis,  which  is  indeed  all  right  and  necessary  because 
it  is  a  way  of  enriching  our  conception  of  the  Lord's  fulness,  and  yet  it 
is  no  more  than  a  mental  process,  if  one  does  not  firame  his  action  thereby. 
It  is  the  experience  which  one  has  of  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour  by  a 
personal  act  of  brotherhood  that  one  must  come  to  and  conduct  his  life  by. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  experiential  knowledge  of  Christ  is  the  high 
road  to  the  heart  of  the  Middle  Way.  The  thought  of  it  of  course,  springs 
from  the  New  Testament  and  as  an  expression  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  Schwenckfeld ;  there  be  few  evangelical  writers  from  whom  the  Scriptural 
phrase  is  absent  But  he,  as  no  other,  insisted  on  it  perpetually  as  an  atmos- 
phere in  whose  fresh  stimulus  we  must  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
y)  The  agent  who  begins  and  carries  forward  this  intimate  knowledge  is 
the  Holy  Ghost;  again  it  is  a  personality  at  work  with  our  inner  being  to 
give  us  insight  to  move  our  affections  and  to  persuade  us  to  the  active 
steps  of  the  new  creaturehood.  And  we  may  note  here  that  this  is  the 
usual  form  in  which  Schwenckfeld  presents  to  us  the  economic  relation- 
ship of  the  Trinity.  The  Holy  Spirit  stimulates  the  very  beginnings  within 
our  hearts,  the  heart  standing  for  the  self  as  a  whole,  d)  He  too  has  a 
certain  instrumentality  that  is  itself  vital,  the  hearing  of  the  divine  Word. 
Everything  here  depends  on  what  Schwenckfeld  means  by  the  divine  Word : 
is  it  purely  the  Scriptures  or  is  it  Christ  in  the  Scriptures?  Of  course 
it  is  susceptible  of  being  interpreted  as  the  Scriptures  pure  and  simple; 
but  since  Schwenckfeld  claims  in  general  that  he  never  had  any  other 
view  than  that  the  Inner  Word  must  grant  the  capacity  to  hear,  and  that, 
when  we  are  conscious  of  the  internal  voice,  it  is  because  of  this  precedent 
divine  gift,  we  should  accept  his  explanation.  Because  the  Scriptures  are 
a  revelation  by  this  revealmg  Word,  he  does  not  always,  especially  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  distinguish  between  the  living  Word  and  his  collected 
revelations  as  embodied  in  the  Bible.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  for 
Schwenckfeld  the  sacred  records  were  christological ;  the  whole  of  them 
either  foreshadowed  or  manifested  the  actual  Word  of  God.    So  also  our 
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Lord's  declaration,  that  his  words  are  spirit  and  life,  clad  these  Scriptures 
and  particnlarly  his  direct  utterances  with  a  divine  force  which  at  once 
spoke  to  the  prepared  sonl.  The  letter  only  had  no  power,  it  was  the 
living  Word  or  Spirit  in  the  letter.  The  Scriptores  in  order  to  a  profitable 
hearing  must  have  a  prepared  heart;  that  preparation  is  due  to  the  inner 
and  immediate  work  of  the  divine  Word  through  the  Spirit  upon  the  heart; 
the  heart  then  has  the  power  of  inner  hearing  which  involves  obedience 
in  it;  it  listens  to  Christ  and  the  Spirit  and  yields  to  them.  Hence  Schwenck- 
feld  was  very  careful  in  this  passage  to  give  the  primary  meaning  to  the 
ex  audita.  As  we  have  already  observed  a  chief  point  of  di£Ferentiation 
from  Luther  lay  in  the  verse  of  Gal.  3  2.  The  German  version  has  uni- 
formly maintained  the  exegesis:  by  the  preaching  of  faith.  As  a  con- 
sequence, a  theory  became  current  that  there  was  no  salvation  outside  of 
the  sermon  by  the  ministry.  The  most  extravagant  notion  of  the  means 
of  grace  not  only,  but  of  the  efficiency  of  the  ministry  grew  there- 
from. It  almost  equalled  the  creative  claims  of  the  priesthood.  Schwenck- 
feld  then  had  taken  the  position  that  the  term  here  used  stood  for  the 
hearing  which  faith  gives  to  Christ,  the  Word.  It  is  this  very  translation 
historically  and  apart  from  any  exegetical  consideration  which  seems  to 
require  this  view.  And  it  by  no  means  destroys  the  word  of  the  letter  by 
which  spirit  and  life  are  set  forth  nor  the  service  of  the  Church  nor  the 
ministry.  This  we  say  here  by  way  of  parenthesis;  there  are  other  con- 
nected points  which  he  discusses  repeatedly  later,  b)  But  it  is  not  only 
the  inner  hearing  of  the  Word,  but  the  diligent  pursuit  and  aspiration  for 
the  same  which  is  enjoined.  Wherever  therefore  the  Word  is  manifested 
whether  in  the  inner  nature  or  through  the  Scriptures  and  through  the 
world  or  through  Providence,  indeed  wherever  the  divine  voice  sounds,  the 
capacitated  soul  must  endeavor  to  master  the  hidden  or  the  obvious  mean- 
ing; it  must  struggle  to  attain  the  larger  conception  of  God's  presence,  to 
discover  how  manifold  these  accents  of  God  are.  Such  noumena  appear 
to  be  the  invisible  material  for  this  assiduous  inquiry*  It  is  a  growth  in 
all  the  ways  of  Christ,  in  his  varied  revelations  of  himself  in  nature  and 
grace,  and  we  may  say  in  glory.  This  positive  development  of  Christ  in 
us,  for  that  is  what  takes  place,  Schwenckfeld  brings  out  in  some  forms 
of  its  displacing  efficiency.  The  roots  of  the  tree  of  life  crave  ample  soil 
and  nourishment  for  growth.  As  these  expand,  the  old  walls  and  restraints 
are  burst  asunder  and  fall  into  ruin.  These  then  are  the  beginnings  of  the 
essential  life. 

7)  A  further  product  now  issues  from  the  joint  operation  of  the  elements 
of  faith  and  research.  These  offshoots  constitute  an  ascetic  group.  It  is 
however  a  scriptural  asceticism  and  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  a  reformed 
life  and  a  new  and  divine  attitude  toward  the  evil  in  us  and  in  our  social 
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enrironment.    The  GhriBtian  has  attained  a  Bupernatoral  standpoiiit  from 
which  to  snryey  himself  and  his  sorronndings.    He  mnst  let  his  new  con- 
cepts and  these  deeply  grounded  regenerative  forces  have  their  fhll,  ener- 
getic play  and  scope.    He  must  push  them  through  with  unflagging  per- 
severance for  the  culture  of  himself  and  his  feUows.    He  must  regulate  his 
conduct  and  his  fellowship  and  his  relative  duties  by  the  high  principle 
of  faith  and  in  accord  with  the  revelation  of  the  creative  Word.    This 
discipline  is  the  genuine  asceticism;  it  is  an  exercise,  Saxrjaig^  which  it 
behooves  every  one  to  advance  in,  if  he  wants  to  escape  from  the  shadows 
of  selfishness.    It  is  a  culture  and  a  pursuit.    The  scriptural  conception  as 
Schwenckfeld  represents  it  is  far  from  that  mechanical  movement  and  reg- 
imen which  we  are  wont  to  attach  to  that  term.     Its  restraints  and  its 
longings  are  first  of  all  spiritual  before  they  can  be  physical.    And  the 
exponents  of  such  a  training  are  not  marked  by  any  degrees  of  fastings 
and  tortures  and  bodily  inflictions;  they  are  simply  the  checkings  and  regu- 
lations of  self-indulgence  and  secular  perversions.    These  are  not  bodily 
exercises,  aoijuarixr/  yv^vaoia^  which  have  no  value  for  eternal  things;  but 
the  exercise  toward  godliness,  yi^va^e  di  aeavrbv  nqhg  eiaifieiavj  1  Tim.  4  7. 
The  self-control,  lynQiTeia^  is  that  of  the  moderation  of  desire,  not  its  aboli- 
tion.   Tauler  says:  We  are  to  kill  our  passions,  not  our  flesh  and  blood. 
These  are  not  the  struggles  toward  Christian  perfection  according  to  the 
Roman  definitions,  for  the  only  perfection  we  can  approximate  to  is  the 
consciousness  of  the  absolute  sufficiency  of  Christ's  merits  as  available 
for  every  deficiency  in  us.    The  contrasts  between  Schwenckfeld's  view 
of  asceticism  and  the  formal  meaning  maintained  by  the  old  Church  will 
appear  in  the  different  grades  by  which  he  suggests  its  discharge,    a)  He 
exhorts  us  to  despise  the  world.    This  term  does  not  describe  the  world 
as  matter  and  matter  as  evil.    That  Manichaean  reasoning  still  lingers,  if 
not  as  a  practice,  at  least  as  a  tenet  in  many  earnest  minds.    Matter  is 
good  even  if  it  be  a  limitation;  whatever  the  form  given  to  its  pliability, 
it  is  not  inherently  evil  nor  has  it  an  inward  tendency  to  wickedness. 
Finitude  is  not  sin  in  itself  nor  has  it  an  inclination  to  sin.    Evil  is  of  the 
desire  and  the  will  as  perverting  the  uses  and  functions  of  matter.    It  is 
this  artificial  and  perverted  world  with  its  various  effects  on  life  and  cult- 
ure to  which  the  contempt  is  primarily  to  be  directed.   Among  these  effects 
are  the  following:   the  circumscription  of  our  thoughts  and  horizons  and 
aims  to  the  secular  age.    The  race  is  absorbed  in  a  cultivation  which  ter- 
minates upon  time  and  self  and  sense  of  a  higher  or  lower  cast    Philos- 
ophy may  be  just  as  guilty  of  destroying  the  supreme  good  of  life  by  the 
shrinking  of  ideals  as  the  thief  who  spoils  his  entire  career  by  petty  larceny. 
There  is  no  proper  understanding  of  the  morality  of  the  universe  outside 
of  the  God  who  constituted  it.    To  destroy  the  spiritual  nexus  with  the 
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Aathor  of  all  being  is  a  sort  of  fatuous  insanity.  Therefore  the  world  as 
a  whole,  even  in  its  best  mould  as  a  divine  good  cannot  be  an  end  in 
itsel£  So  again  one  should  assume  the  right  attitude  toward  the  senses 
which  we  have  to  briog  to  the  highest  possible  efficiency  in  our  relations 
to  a  visible  world.  They  are  in  themselves  excellent  organs  of  communi- 
cation with  the  nature  that  lies  about  us;  and  yet  our  five  methods  of  con- 
tact do  not  a£Ford  us  the  highest  outlook  nor  yield  us  the  supreme  enjoy- 
ment of  which  we  are  capable.  If  we  make  sensuousness  an  end,  then  we 
easily  degenerate  into  sensuality  and  by  slow  descent  into  mere  animality. 
The  community  of  sin  is  baleful;  the  atmosphere  of  such  society  is  noxious 
and  poisonous.  The  world  that  evil  men  make  is  the  one  to  be  condemned, 
and  a  person  in  relationship  with  Christ  must  despise  it  for  himself  while 
he  is  trying  to  save  its  victims.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to 
flee  tiie  world  by  forsaking  the  companionship  of  kindred  and  fellows. 
Tou  can  carry  the  world  into  a  hermitage  or  into  a  cloister.  The  battles 
with  evil  must  always  be  fought  within  us.  Christ  did  not  hide  himself 
from  the  actual  world  of  evil  when  he  came  to  save  it;  to  follow  him  is 
to  help  redeem  men  from  the  spirit  of  false  ends.  We  are  sent  to  seek 
and  save  the  lost.  No  reserve  from  contact  or  impact  can  make  us  any 
better;  but  we  ought  first  to  overcome  the  evil  that  is  in  us  as  the  best 
preparation  for  overcoming  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world,  always  remember- 
ing that  Christ  has  overcome  that  dark  potency  and  has  dragged  it  into 
the  light  The  contempt  is  not  measured  by  the  quantity  of  our  invective 
or  satire  or  scorn.  Mephisto  can  do  that  better  than  we.  Let  our  hearts 
rather  be  filled  with  an  immeasurable  pity  and  relief.  It  is  then  this 
purely  animal  world  that  we  are  to  despise  as  leading  a  nature  that  is 
designed  to  pursue  the  highest  good  into  moral  grossness  and  into  an 
ever  widening  estrangement  from  God  and  goodness,  b]  The  repression 
of  our  desires  is  the  second  step  of  asceticism.  The  Scriptures  put  the 
root  of  sin  in  the  waywardness  of  our  appetent  nature  in  all  its  grades 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Whether  these  are  inheritances  or  indul- 
gences of  our  own,  whether  their  gratification  spring  out  of  an  overmaster- 
ing longing  in  ourselves  or  the  suggestion  of  evil  indulgence  come  from 
without,  all  alike  they  must  be  put  under  the  law  of  a  continuous  sup- 
pression. Whether  this  effort  at  extinguishment  hurt  us  or  hurt  others  the 
passions  certainly  require  the  check,  because  their  growing  and  wasting 
indulgence  deprives  God  of  his  due  reverence  and  property  in  us.  There- 
fore the  ascetic  way  is  the  only  one  toward  a  restoration  of  the  right  in 
us;  it  is  the  continuous  battle  with  these  proclivities  that  makes  the  man 
pure,  strong  and  master  of  himself.  These  subversive  desires  can  be  just 
as  rampant  within  the  walls  of  seclusion  as  without  in  the  world's  fullest 
glare.   There  is  no  refuge  from  their  assault  by  retirement  from  the  world : 
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that  may  divert  the  objects,  but  not  the  inward  contention  and  groaning 
for  indolgence  to  satiety.  The  only  snbstitate  is  to  give  Ae  inclinations 
of  every  kind  a  right  direction  and  to  snbject  them  io  moderation  and  an 
even  tone  in  their  gratification;  especially  to  caltivate  those  of  a  higher 
range  to  the  gradual  displacement  of  the  ferocity  of  the  carnal  appetites. 
c)  The  mortification  of  the  flesh  is  the  third  ascetic  step.  The  flesh  com- 
prehends the  entire  corrupt  nature,  whether  the  offensive  issues  thereof  be 
involuntary  or  voluntary  and  deliberate.  What  is  called  concupiscence  is 
not  lightly  treated  by  Schwenckfeld ;  he  will  not  subtract  from  its  burden 
of  guilt  simply  because  wilful  disobedience  is  more  aggravating,  or  because 
such  tendencies  are  congenital.  There  are  no  good  sides  to  this  body  of 
sin  as  there  are  to  the  world  and  to  the  desires.  It  is  just  this  fallen 
nature  which  is  the  root  of  the  evils  in  the  world  and  which  promotes  the 
excesses  of  desire.  Hortiflcation  is  the  process  of  putting  to  death,  a  term 
borrowed  from  Col.  3  \  The  extinction  can  only  be  gradual  and  demands 
a  lifelong  watchfulness.  The  new  nature  in  Christ  has  a  difficult  struggle 
with  this  old  man  or  this  old  Adam.  It  must  be  noted  that  it  is  the  self 
which  is  thus  alienated  from  the  life  of  God ;  the  evil  lies  in  the  very  kernel 
of  our  inner  being  and  the  only  redemption  is  through  the  appropriation 
of  Christ's  work,  the  substitution  of  the  gifts  of  grace  for  the  radical  ill. 
It  is  a  fierce  inward  contention  in  which  how  many  of  us  fail  when  we 
allow  the  same  temper  and  dispositions  and  tendencies  not  only  to  survive 
but  grow.  The  young  leaves  are  often  unable  to  detach  the  old  ones  from 
their  clinging  hold.  It  stands  to  reason  that  in  Schwenckfeld's  mind  this 
act  of  crucifixion  does  not  consist  in  physical  processes.  Extravagant  &8t- 
ing  does  not  accomplish  it,  for  that  substitutes  a  worse  occasion  of  sin  in 
a  ruined  digestion;  filthy  bodily  habits  only  augment  the  uncleanliness  of 
the  soul;  wearisome  processions  and  pilgrimages  are  not  helpful  as  sudi, 
for  fatigue  is  not  the  mother  of  holiness;  flagellation  does  not  deliver  us 
from  the  consequences  of  our  sin  or  lighten  the  load  on  the  conscience. 
Such  external  methods  are  far  from  Schwenckfeld's  suggestion.  Mortification 
for  him,  indicates  the  Spirit's  struggle  to  maintain  its  mastery  and  to  es- 
tablish its  authority  positively  and  confirmedly  over  the  entire  lower  nature. 
The  psychic  and  the  bodily  do  run  into  one  another  it  is  true,  but  the 
debasement  is  of  the  soul  chiefly  and  it  has  corrupted  the  bodily  organs 
and  has  given  them  their  abnormal  greed.  It  is  this  combination  in 
whatever  form  it  exists  that  is  to  be  vanquished  and  kept  in  its  due 
subjection  to  the  higher  capacity  and  the  true  ideals  of  life  which  Christ 
has  restored,  d)  Hence  the  chief  endeavor  must  be  to  put  a  right  principle, 
a  holy  motive  and  a  consecrated  activity  in  its  place,  capable  of  changing 
the  whole  man:  this  consummate  virtue  is  found  in  fraternal  love.  It  is 
without  dissimulation  Bom.  12  9;  unfeigned  2  Cor.  6<^;  out  of  a  pure  heart 
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1  Tim.  1  ^  It  is  well  sammed  ap  in  1  Pet.  1  ^:  seeing  ye  hare  purified  your 
soids  in  your  obedience  to  the  truth  unto  unfeigned  loye  of  the  brethren, 
love  one  another  from  the  heart  ferrently.  Evidently  these  passages  had 
animated  Schwenckfeld  as  he  suggested  this  ennobling  and  purifying  and 
supplanting  motive.  This  will  give  us  the  proper  view  of  the  world  and 
help  us  to  regenerate  it  This  will  moderate  our  desires  and  bestow  suit- 
able objects  for  their  gratification.  This  is  at  once  the  crucifixion  of  self- 
ishness which  is  the  root  of  the  corrupt  nature.  There  are  two  elements 
to  be  noted,  the  emotion  which  is  to  be  real  and  not  feigned;  there  is  to 
be  no  hypocrisy  in  this  most  sacred  and  inclusive  of  the  feelings.  And  that 
this  is  most  difScult  every  one  of  us  will  acknowledge;  such  are  our  self- 
love  and  self-esteem  that  even  in  the  household  it  is  often  hard  to  mani- 
fest a  genuine  affection;  even  there  it  does  not  well  up  as  often  as  it  should 
spontaneously;  in  the  circle  of  the  Church  it  is  still  more  hesitant  and 
restricted;  and  in  the  brotherhood  of  the  race  it  is  next  to  impossible;  it 
is  the  achievement  of  the  very  few  and  yet  ought  to  be  so  universal  that 
the  spectacle  of  war  and  the  spectre  of  national  honor  should  vanish  be- 
fore it.  The  ministrant  quality  of  love  impels  us  to  helpful  deeds  as  the 
product  of  our  worthiest  feeling;  a  momentary  impulse  or  the  shock  of  an 
awful  calamity  may  incite  us  to  a  genuine  act,  but  usually  is  not  our 
service  of  others  perfunctory  or  for  show  ?  Do  we  not  delegate  it  to  some 
society  and  so  lose  its  supreme  flavor?  Genuine  kindness  and  thoughtful 
help  and  anticipatory  acts,  for  humanity  as  such,  how  rare,  how  compara- 
tively unexampled  and  how  far  between.  And  yet  this  is  the  sovereign 
remedy  by  which  we  alone  can  rise  and  by  which  we  can  become  robust 
and  assured  Christians.  It  is  through  the  white  blossoms  of  a  budding 
tree  that  we  see  the  deepest  blue  of  the  sky  above.  The  qualities  and 
forms  of  this  love  are  manifold  as  Schwenckfeld  groups  them  from  St.  Paul : 
it  covers  the  area  and  clusters  the  fruit  of  all  virtues;  it  is  equal  to  any 
occasion;  it  is  well-nigh  ubiquitous;  it  fulfils  all  law;  it  is  guilty  of  no  in- 
opportuneness ;  its  slightest  act  tells;  its  power  of  endurance  is  measureless; 
it  gives  hope  an  unclouded  brow  and  an  outlook  and  cheering  visions  of 
success;  its  perseverance  rises  above  every  calamity  and  burden;  its  search- 
ing and  progressive  vigor  is  unwearied  and  it  is  not  concerned  about  any 
advantage  to  itself;  the  profit  of  its  object  is  its  sole  desire  and  motive 
and  intention.  This  is  the  superlative  substitute  for  the  forms  of  self-in- 
dulgence as  to  the  world,  the  desires  and  the  flesh;  it  is  also  the  effective 
instrument  for  the  subjugation  of  their  excesses  and  the  extirpation  of  the 
vices  they  have  engendered;  and  it  is  the  climax  of  the  ascetic  process, 
for  it  obliterates  the  thought  of  self-interest. 

Of  this  description  is  the  genuine  exercise  of  the  Christian  life ;  every- 
thing outside  of  this  discipline  and  of  this  ideal  is  a  false  standard  and  a 
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misleading  presentation  of  what  such  a  life  shonid  consist  in.  The  com- 
pulsory and  automatic  forms  of  immolation  are  simply  parts  of  the  sham 
and  the  hypocrisy  which  we  are  definitely  to  avoid ;  the  shackling  of  vol- 
untary and  ever  playing  emotions  into  irreversible  rules  and  regulations  is 
the  old  legend  of  the  pinioned  Andromeda  and  the  chained  Prometheus. 
Beauty  and  Love  cannot  be  manacled  forever.  The  way  to  create  the  dry 
soul  which  Heraclitus  affirms  to  be  the  weakest  in  the  analysis  of  being 
is  to  bind  one  up  to  so  many  steps  and  to  so  many  turns  and  to  so  many 
genuflections  and  to  so  much  bread  and  cheese.  One  can  gather  the  mean- 
ing of  this  contempt  of  the  world  from  Schwenckfeld's  own  action.  He 
did  not  flee  it;  he  did  not  hide  himself  in  any  retreat;  he  did  not  separate 
himself  from  men;  very  much  the  contrary,  he  went  to  the  reformation 
leaders;  he  exchanged  thoughts  with  hundreds  of  men  and  women;  he 
resided  in  the  great  cities  and  lived  in  the  houses  of  celebrities  who  helped 
frame  the  civilization  of  his  time;  he  frequented  the  homes  of  poverty; 
he  necessarily  came  in  daily  contact  with  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  association  vdth  that  evil  for  the  love  and  pursuit  of  it  that  he 
would  have  us  overcome.  The  resistance  of  it  to  its  face  is  what  he  in- 
vites us  to;  he  went  into  society  with  vigorous  attacks  upon  public  and 
private  sin;  he  challenged  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  men  and  women 
of  that  world ;  the  prowling  animals  and  the  night  birds  of  his  time  fled 
his  approach.  He  carried  his  torch  into  the  darkness  that  there  might  be 
light  for  condemnation  or  for  salvation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  repression 
of  the  desires  and  the  mortification  of  the  flesh.  You  find  no  resort  to  ex- 
ternal schemes  for  promoting  the  health  of  the  soul.  The  inward  sources 
of  being  were  the  agencies  to  be  reached  and  regulated ;  they  alone  could 
determine  the  quality  of  the  outward  acts;  if  the  sap  is  sound  the  lower 
branches  will  begin  to  put  forth  buds  and  then  the  higher  will  follow,  until 
the  bloom  and  the  foliage  wave  in  mass.  Hence  you  find  Schwenckfeld 
putting  himself  under  no  public  bonds  to  eat  and  drink  so  much  or  so 
little;  he  made  no  pilgrimages;  he  wore  no  sackcloth;  he  never  crawled 
upon  his  knees  as  a  sign  of  humility  and  repentance;  his  thoughts  of  sanctity 
and  sainthood  were  far  dififerent;  he  did  not  make  visible  and  outward  what 
should  be  exclusively  unseen  and  within.  So  that  in  his  presentation  of 
Christian  discipline  there  is  an  entire  departure  from  the  system  of  ascet- 
icism which  his  old  church  enjoined.  To  attain  the  consummate  virtue  of 
love  with  its  ever  productive  deeds  was  the  ambition  of  his  earthly  course. 
He  tried  to  love  all  men  and  he  learned  to  manifest  that  esteem  toward 
those  who  scorned  and  insulted  him  and  with  unseemly  derisions  plaited 
his  crown  of  thorns. 

lY.  Having  laid  down  the  substance  and  essence  of  the  Christian  life, 
Schwenckfeld  proceeds  to  the  application  of  his  definition.    It  should  be 
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observed  that  his  conception  of  essence  is  not  something  which  exists  for 
a  moment  and  then  passes  into  something  else  related  or  unrelated;  nor 
is  it  limited  to  the  foundation  or  the  root.  To  him  the  essence  is  that 
which  is  constant  and  all-pervasive ;  it  is  the  thing  without  which  Christi- 
anity cannot  continue  to  be,  with  whose  loss  the  whole  falls  into  decay 
and  perishes;  it  is  the  Spirit  in  the  wheels;  it  is  the  sap  in  the  tree;  it  is 
the  blood  of  the  body;  it  is  the  life  of  the  world.  In  his  application  he 
considers  the  condition  of  things  as  they  are  before  him.  The  sisters  are 
in  the  cloister.  Can  such  an  evangelical  interpretation  of  the  essence  and 
the  resulting  discipline  be  maintained  in  the  little  community?  Is  his  def- 
inition inherently  and  necessarily  exclusive  of  such  a  joint  sisterhood? 
No,  it  is  just  as  possible  to  realize  and  maintain  such  a  view  of  the 
Christian  life  inside  the  convent  as  outside  of  it;  and  with  this  Schwenck- 
feld  gives  us  his  criticism  of  the  coenobitic  forms  of  organization.  It  is 
true  that  the  primary  idea  of  the  monastic  system  had  been  lost  and  that 
in  general  the  whole  present  constitution  of  the  orders  had  become  a  per- 
version of  fundamental  Christian  ideas.  1}  The  consequence  was  the  mul- 
tiplication of  all  manner  of  abuses.  Among  these  abuses  are  a)  the  massing 
of  human  enactments  to  the  quenching  of  all  voluntariness,  b)  The  com- 
pulsory system  of  vows  which  destroys  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  c)  The 
accumulation  of  formal  services  of  all  kinds  which  also  fetter  the  free  move- 
ment of  devotion.  To  Schwenckfeld*s  mind  whatever  is  not  of  the  Oospel 
and  whatsoever  is  hostile  to  the  Oospel  idea  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  binding.  The  limitation  is  wrong  in  itself,  and  one  sins  against 
God  and  the  soul  by  keeping  such  undermining  restrictions  any  longer. 
2)  Hence  he  infers  that  in  order  to  lead  a  true  Christian  life  within  a  con- 
vent and  therefore  to  test  the  value  of  the  organizations  there  must  take 
place  a)  the  building  up  of  a  good  conscience  in  the  heart  through  the 
experiential  knowledge  of  the  divine  Word.  The  moral  sense  consequently 
should  be  educated;  it  must  attain  a  competent  spiritaal  intelligence  by 
which  it  can  reach  correct  sentiments  and  judgments  for  itself  and  stand 
ethically  independent  and  be  able  to  decide  and  act  freely  and  be  far 
removed  from  accepting  any  tyrannical  restraints  or  from  putting  itself 
under  any  absolutistic  authority.  This  education  into  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  acquired  through  the  divine  Word  which  of  course  may 
reveal  itself  within  or  without  in  the  Scriptures  but  always  spiritually. 
Remember  that  this  wisdom  is  practical ;  it  is  a  veritable  experience  of  the 
principles  exemplified  by  Christ  and  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  The  study  and 
execution  and  application  of  these  fundamental  articles  are  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous pursuit,  b)  The  second  point  is  to  regulate  the  conventual  life 
by  these  free  tenets  of  the  Gospel.  The  whole  system  therefore  must  be 
reformed;  these  false  ideas  of  superiority  in  moral  conduct  by  the  votive 
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BjBtem  must  be  done  away  with  as  wrong  in  themselves,  as  contrayening 
the  Spirit  and  as  reflecting  on  the  common  demeanor  of  humanity,  as  though 
it  were  distinctly  incapable  of  reaching  the  invented  and  fictitious  so  called 
higher  levels  of  religion  and  morality.  The  Reformation  must  be  according 
to  the  Gospel  principles  under  the  government  of  the  Spirit.  Observe  that 
Schwenekfeld  leaves  the  whole  application  of  this  to  their  own  vrisdom 
as  gained  from  the  new  apprehension  of  Christ  The  freedom  of  exodus 
should  be  allowed,  with  the  precaution  that  in  each  case  the  motive  ought 
to  be  well  tested  and  guarded  by  the  individual  sister  purposing  the  step. 
Because  after  all,  if  the  motive  be  not  right,  the  evil  which  already  exists 
may  be  aggravated.  For  him  the  chief  moral  quality  of  an  action  lay  in 
its  motive  or  the  spirit  and  animus  of  a  given  intention  or  election.  What 
was  leading  some  of  these  sisters  to  the  choice  of  the  open  life  ?  It  should 
be  observed  however  that  his  estimate  did  not  exclude  the  quality  of  the 
purpose  itself  and  of  the  deed  also.  You  cannot  weigh  all  the  ethicality 
of  a  transaction  except  from  its  whole  compass;  the  reason  for  a  certain 
course  of  behavior  is  not  everything  that  is  involved  in  judging  its  value; 
the  consequences  must  be  reckoned  in,  whether  they  are  the  designed  ones 
or  the  unexpected.  And  before  the  motive  lies  the  education  or  ignorance 
of  the  moral  subject  But  it  was  at  least  safe  for  these  sisters  to  probe 
their  own  reasons  and  to  justify  or  condemn  themselves  in  the  light  of  the 
Oospel.  No  one  else  could  do  it  for  them  authoritatively  and  responsibly. 
Hence  it  is  well  to  note  that  Schwenekfeld  makes  them  the  arbiters  of  their 
own  hearts,  especially  of  the  secrets  of  those  hearts  of  which  tibey  alone 
could  be  cognizant  It  is  a  direct  appeal  to  private  judgment  on  a  specific 
line  of  conduct  Their  own  conscience  should  be  the  whole  court.  To  state 
this  was  indeed  the  death-blow  of  casuistry  and  of  the  penitential  system 
and  of  the  confessional;  it  was  subversive  of  the  ancient  discipline  and 
of  the  very  rule  of  the  prioress.  It  was  a  strong  position  to  take  and  she 
very  likely  was  already  of  that  mind  herself. 

V.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  Reformation  naturally  brought 
in  its  train  many  evils  because  men  will  interpret  freedom  as  the  equivalent 
and  warrant  of  license ;  they  vrill  regard  individuality  as  authorizing  un- 
blushing selfishness  and  rapacity.  Schwenekfeld  was  bent  upon  modifying 
the  occasions  for  the  increase  of  these  social  disorders  and  excesses.  The 
ghouls  are  ready  to  raven  in  every  change.  Every  improvement  in  human 
conditions  lets  loose  the  unrestrainable  elements  and  leads  them  to  invent 
counteracting  schemes  of  disorder  and  disorganization.  The  spirit  of  the 
world  has  just  that  malicious  cunning  and  he  vrill  use  the  very  vehicles 
and  vestments  of  the  good  in  order  to  vitiate  the  principles  themselves  and 
neutralize  their  uplifting  energy.  Every  community  has  these  angels  of 
light  who  assume  righteousness  in  order  to  betray  it;  Archimago  can  hood- 
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wink  both  the  lady  Una  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight.  Schwenckfeld  believed 
in  a  primordial  personal  spirit  of  evil.  Evil  cannot  exist  apart  from  per- 
sonality. Sin  and  misery  had  to  have  a  beginning  and  they  most  have 
began  in  a  person;  transgression  is  not  eternal  or  it  would  be  God.  A  de- 
pendent personality  is  the  father  of  the  terrible  lie.  Since  the  Scriptures 
assert  that  the  origin  thereof  preceded  the  creation  of  man,  some  other 
intelligent  will  began  the  fatal  course.  He  is  identified  with  the  spirit 
that  animates  the  sin  of  the  world.  Schwenckfeld  describes  Satan  with 
his  malignant  guile  and  his  hypocritical  power  and  his  immense  activity 
and  method  in  devices  for  deception.  He  regards  him  as  a  sort  of  Mephisto- 
philes  on  the  stage  who  can  simulate  the  spiritual  and  clothe  the  sensuous 
with  a  refined  appearance.  One  must  almost  be  amused  at  the  clever  tricks 
and  metamorphoses  of  the  rogue.  Not  only  Faust  but  Margarete  is  ready 
to  succumb  while  Marthe  is  precipitately  his  willing  slave,  so  cleverly 
does  the  unmitigated  scamp  appeal  to  the  wondering  nature  athirst  for 
the  untasted  cup. 

VI.  Of  course  Schwenckfeld  with  his  view  of  individual  responsibility 
would  not  influence  any  one  to  go  or  to  stay,  that  must  be  a  matter  for 
each  one  to  decide  for  herself.  Let  us  again  mark  this  respect  for  in- 
dividuality and  for  its  divinely  given  power  to  determine  upon  its  own 
course.  There  is  a  necessity  for  it  to  exercise  its  own  will  in  accordance 
with  conscience.  Since  it  done  can  give  account  to  God,  it  must  act  for 
itself  with  steadiness  of  view  and  assurance.  The  responsibility  is  first 
and  last  with  and  upon  it.  It  cannot  escape  its  own  judgment  and  the 
judgment  of  God.  Yet  Schwenckfeld  puts  before  them  a  certain  plan  which 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Way.  Let  the  Sisterhood  con- 
federate fireely  under  the  sole  discipline  of  the  Gospel.  Work  out  the 
problem  from  that  basis  and  let  each  institution  thus  be  led  to  an  un- 
trammeled  result,  being  carefully  uninfluenced  by  anything  but  the  living 
Word  in  the  Gospel. 

Vn.  The  character  of  the  prioress  and  his  charge  to  her  gives  us  a 
view  of  what  Schwenckfeld  esteems  as  elements  of  fltness  for  the  govern- 
ment and  administration  of  religious  communities.  1)  Piety  based  on  Christian 
principles  is  the  flrst  requisite ;  it  is  an  honest  sense  and  feeling  of  duty  to 
God  as  developed  by  the  Word.  2}  A  good  conscience.  The  frequent  script- 
ural phrase  ^  is  much  used  by  Schwenckfeld,  in  whose  religious  and  ethical 
ideas,  as  we  have  seen,  the  moral  sense  forms  a  most  weighty  constituent, 
essential  to  any  idea  of  individuality ;  the  descriptive  ^'good'^  has  reference 
to  its  power  of  self-approbation,  if  it  be  progressively  trained  in  what  God 
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approves.  The  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  the  chief  thing,  and  the  oommmiion 
with  the  living  Word  and  study  of  the  Gospel  bestow  that.  3)  A  lover  of  the 
divine  Word  and  the  Gospel.  We  must  notice  the  distinction  between  the 
two,  the  one  is  the  living  Christ  and  the  other  is  the  message  of  the  Spirit 
about  Christ  as  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  The  prioress  was  con- 
sistently devoted  to  him  who  originates  and  maintains  the  spiritual  life. 
Schwenckfeld's  thought  of  the  deprivation  of  the  other  monasteries  in  their 
lack  of  the  living  Word  has  in  it  a  tone  of  sad  aspiration ;  he  desired  it 
for  them  all.  The  use  of  the  term  ^'living  Word"  in  this  connection  is 
striking;  it  is  not  simply  the  Word  that  sustains  life  like  the  living  bread 
or  the  living  water,  but  it  refers  to  him  who  is  able  to  impart  the  new 
elements  of  being  because  he  himself  has  life.  Schwenckfeld  is  evidently 
thinking  of  the  Christ  whose  words  are  spirit  and  life.  4)  In  his  personal 
appeal  to  the  prioress  as  head  of  the  institution  he  uses  that  fine  passage 
of  1  Pet.  5  >>  to  depict  her  conduct  as  an  administratrix.  The  rule  should 
be  according  to  love.  It  should  not  be  of  constraint  but  spontaneous.  He 
borrows  felBtDiQig  from  Luther.  Her  whole  nature  should  be  so  well  disposed 
that  it  would  require  no  urgence  and  no  external  regulations  to  validate 
and  solidify  her  own  authority;  it  would  be  her  character  to  do  everything 
from  her  very  soul  as  animated  with  love  and  self-sacrifice;  thought,  heart 
and  will  would  all  be  self-impelled  to  acts  of  kindness  and  a  government 
of  mercy.  He  also  uses  the  expression  from  Luther's  version  descriptive 
of  feelings  disposed  to  do  these  things  with  a  prone  heart;  there  is  the 
flavor  of  generous  and  unbidden  and  uncompelled  movement  in  it  She 
would  not  need  a  prodding  system  of  rules  nor  would  her  action  be  con- 
strained. She  would  be  instant  to  discharge  all  duties  as  a  pleasure  and 
a  delight.  The  conceit  of  acting  the  mistress  and  of  magnifying  her  little 
authority  and  of  self-gratulation  in  making  her  hand  felt;  the  display  of 
an  overbearing,  imperious  temper  and  the  swelling,  exaggerated  sense  of 
her  own  importance;  the  small  but  pompous  spirit  of  an  official;  —  these 
blemishes  would  be  far  from  her.  We  all  are  familiar  with  the  efifect 
upon  oneself  of  having  a  place  in  which  one  is  master;  in  some  of  us  it 
breeds  a  disposition  that  destroys  the  very  notion  of  effective,  polite  and 
helpful  service  which  is  surely  the  true  purpose  and  animus  of  authority. 
How  difficult  it  is  to  remember  and  to  act  upon  the  fact  of  place  and 
station  as  emphasizing  humble  obligation.  Schwenckfeld  was  familiar  with 
the  little  pomposities  and  snarlings  of  officialdom;  he  had  seen  it  fussing 
at  court  and  in  the  chancery;  it  had  often  doubled  itself  and  cringed  be- 
fore him  with  its  servile  spirit.  '^I  am  a  wise  fellow ;  and  which  is  more, 
an  officer."  She  was  also  to  be  a  type  of  all  the  virtues  and  of  gentleness. 
They  who  spontaneously  and  not  self-consciously  go  about  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  station  or  office,  not  with  posing  but  with  quiet  devotion  make 
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the  fitting  impression.  It  is  not  well  to  be  too  conscious  of  being  examples, 
but  sometimes  when  we  are  inclined  to  ignore  the  effects  of  our  own  evils 
and  to  take  delight  only  in  oar  self-indnlgences  and  ambitions,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  recall  the  subtle  effects  upon  others  of  all  conduct.  5)  Fidelity 
in  enforcing  the  thought  of  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  commandments 
over  all  human  enactments.  That  is  the  spot  where  exactness  of  obedience 
should  come  in,  but  again  with  the  same  voluntariness  and  delight.  Here 
is  the  area  in  which  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  obligation  of  love  and 
mercy  and  gentleness  in  deportment  and  in  relative  duties.  Here  too 
system  must  reign;  the  home  of  love  is  not  a  place  for  remissness  and 
laxness  and  moods,  one  day  this  and  the  other  day  that,  and  for  chameleon 
wilfulness  and  caprice.  Order  and  growth  are  the  essentials  of  triie  love 
or  else  all  connection  between  the  impulse  of  ministration  and  the  deeds 
is  lost  We  must  emphasize  again  the  fact  that  the  thought  of  culture  in 
the  religious  life  is  prominent  with  Schwenckfeld:  it  is  not  possible  to  foster 
character  without  study,  system  and  sequence.  We  must  break  ourselves 
in  willingly  and  train  ourselves  to  a  symmetrical  building  up  of  our  per- 
sonality toward  God  and  men. 

ym.  He  gives  the  saying  of  Cyprian  a  far  larger  and  better  application 
than  did  that  priggish  bishop.  Truth  is  the  chief  pursuit  of  man,  not  the 
mere  theoretical  and  intellectual  propositions,  but  the  being  it.  All  truth 
must  be  reduced  to  practice;  even  the  laws  and  concretes  in  the  physical 
world  have  a  moral  purpose  in  them :  they  are  equipped  with  benefits  that 
should  be  reaped,  applied  and  enjoyed.  Every  new  discovery  gives  a  larger 
moral  area  and  a  sharper  impulse  to  doing  good.  Custom  must  yield  no 
matter  how  gray  in  years;  inheritance,  traditions,  usages,  pigheadedly  as 
men  maintain  them,  stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  Happy  the  men  and 
women  that  break  through  the  barred  doors  when  they  are  in  possession 
of  a  living  truth  that  is  blocked  by  the  old  habit.  Schwenckfeld  then 
stood  for  progress  both  in  the  acquisition  of  new  truth  and  in  its  application. 
The  past  must  not  retard  the  future  and  mar  the  unfolding  of  the  secrets 
hidden  in  itself.  The  winter  must  not  frustrate  the  spring  nor  spring  deprive 
the  summer  of  its  grain.  This  ought  to  be  a  primary  seed-corn  to  be 
planted  in  every  village,  the  usual  home  of  exhausted  forms.  Even  China 
and  Thibet  are  now  beginning  to  spell  its  meaning.  This  maxim  was  a 
fiructifying  theory  for  the  Reformation.  You  may  call  that  epoch  a  revolution, 
if  you  will,  from  the  stand-point  of  old  customs ;  you  may  ascribe  it  to  the 
ambitions  or  lusts  or  the  restless  temperament  of  this  and  that  man,  monk 
or  king;  you  may  attribute  its  overthrows  to  the  greed  of  Ihis  and  that 
prince ;  you  may  call  it  Antichrist  because  of  your  mistaken  interpretation 
of  Christ ;  but  it  had  to  come  for  the  uplift  of  the  race  toward  the  realization 
of  freedom;  and  even  the  great  conserver  of  traditions  had  to  feel  the 
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warm,  inspiring  breath.  This  law  of  Cyprian  will  always  verity  itself; 
every  venerable  and  shaggy  custom  that  is  not  founded  on  pare  tnith  will 
be  forced  to  disappear,  and  such  as  have  a  justifying  spark  in  them  will 
have  to  put  on  more  appropriate  garments  before  every  fresh,  youthful 
and  imperious  reality.  In  the  long  run  the  man  of  tradition  has  to  give 
way  to  the  inserted,  self-verifying  leaven  because,  although  the  inheritance 
may  have  a  modicum  of  verity  in  it,  the  form  it  has  assumed  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  due  evolution;  the  fruit  of  any  righteous  root  is  never  suf- 
ficient, so  little  are  we  capable  of  reaching  perfection;  though  the  seed 
itself  obtain  new  largeness,  its  expansion  remains  incomplete.  No  material 
vehicle  can  ever  attain  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit.  But  there  is  always  a 
fresh  dawn  for  every  day;  the  rising  sun  may  light  up  the  old  ruin  in 
romantic  colors,  but  he  will  also  help  to  dismantle  and  disintegrate  it 
Experiences  too  spring  out  of  every  hedge,  and  these  again  enlarge  our 
conceptions  of  the  abstract  truth  itself  and  give  it  brighter  hues  and  pro- 
portions. Change  for  the  better  in  the  long  run  is  the  irresistible  law  of 
human  progress.  The  Catholic  Church  of  to-day  is  by  no  means  the  same 
as  the  Reformation  found  it  Jesuitism  has  not  been  able  to  destroy  the 
impress  of  a  dififerent  law  of  development.  The  cult  of  neo-Aquinism 
does  not  restore  the  angelic  doctor  to  his  old  significance.  Its  theory  of 
development  will  not  account  for  all  the  fruit  the  historic  Church  is  made 
the  mother  of.  It  was  like  Schwenckfeld  to  seize  this  patristic  statement 
and  give  it  a  Heraclitic  interpretation;  the  river  flows  on  and  sweeps  ob- 
stacles away  and  carries  beneficence  with  it;  there  is  no  resting  place  for 
progress  itself;  reformation  in  morals  and  religion  must  be  continuous  and 
enlarging.  Protestantism  and  scientific  irreligion  and  self- sufficient  natu- 
ralistic ethics  need  to  observe  the  law  as  well  as  Romanism  and  the  Oreek 
Church  and  all  the  present  surviving  but  dead  historic  communities  who 
claim  the  right  of  mutual  anathema  in  the  struggle  for  the  formal  succession. 
Truth  is  concerned  with  making  inward  history  first  and  that  fashions  the 
outward ;  where  there  is  no  unfolding  from  within,  the  outward  is  shrunken 
or  stationary  or  stagnant.  Schwenckfeld  uses  this  maxim  as  an  insistent 
law  of  the  religious  and  ethical  life  and  hence  of  all  civilization.  For  in 
spite  of  the  dictates  of  so  many  moderns  who  want  to  ascribe  culture  to 
this  or  that  inferior  parentage,  as  has  been  the  vogue  especially  with  that 
sort  of  science  which  immerses  itself  in  matter,  human  progress  still  remains 
the  product  of  the  supreme  personality,  and  therefore  the  whole  develop- 
ment has  to  be  moral. 

IX.  Schwenckfeld  then  groups  some  further  relative  duties  about  the 
persons  addressed.  1)  With  respect  to  the  older  members,  he  advises  the 
forbearing  treatment  of  the  younger  sisters  for  acts  of  foolishness,  of  stu- 
pidity and  of  bashfulness  as  owing  to  the  natural  temperament  and  enterprize 
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and  impetnosity  of  youth.  The  elderly  maiden  ladies  are  not  to  forget  the 
silly  things  of  their  own  earlier  days.  One  can  see  a  broad  smile  npon 
some  of  the  sisters'  faces;  the  younger  would  be  amused  or  a  little  cut  may 
be,  in  self-complacency  at  so  humorous  a  characterization  of  their  period 
of  Ufe,  so  full  of  eagerness  for  the  untried  and  so  budding  with  hope, 
which  however  serious,  must  have  in  it  the  freshness  of  early  dew.  The 
older  ones,  if  sharp  and  harsh,  would  antagonize  the  recall  of  early  follies; 
others  more  mellow  and  genial  would  cast  a  wistful  eye  back  into  the  ex- 
periences of  that  treasured  past  It  was  a  fitful  moment  of  humor  and 
revealed  the  generous  nature  that  shone  in  his  handsome  young  face;  he 
expected  no  more  of  human  nature  than  should  be  expected  from  its  im- 
memorial stages,  mayhap  seven  with  him  too.  His  own  earlier  years  were 
not  full  of  the  wisdom  and  restraint  of  age,  if  we  may  trust  his  momentary 
pictures  of  it.  One  learns  then  that  he  was  not  a  censorious  and  bitter 
carper.  The  genial  lines  never  faded  from  his  heart  nor  from  his  counte- 
nance. He  had  even  some  jokes  in  store  over  the  trying  and  irascible 
Luther.  Did  you  ever  know  a  real  man  of  Ood  without  a  smile  in  his 
soul  and  an  appreciation  of  the  comical?  2)  He  then  turns  to  the  young 
and  eiyoins  upon  them  to  honor  their  aging  sisters  according  to  the  com- 
mandment of  God,  even  though  they  too  had  been  very  fallible  in  their 
youth  and  had  known  a  trick  or  two  of  coquetry  it  may  be,  or  the  sweet 
surprises  of  the  garden  or  the  lane  or  the  dance.  3)  He  then  speaks  to 
an  exceptional  group.  To  those  whom  God  had  by  grace  granted  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  Gospel;  they  should  be  teachers  of  the  less  endowed, 
but  all  their  instruction  should  be  imparted  in  the  Christian  way  of  gentleness 
and  persuasion  and  permeated  with  the  desire  of  benefiting  their  less  favored 
pupils.  The  harshness  and  severity  and  self-display,  the  evils  of  pedagogic 
mannerisms  should  be  far  from  them.  When  Schwenckfeld  spoke  of  the 
Christian  way  of  teaching  he  had  a  vision  of  the  ireful  and  heedless  systems 
in  vogue,  especially  in  the  primary  stages  of  education  in  his  day.  Here  as 
elsewhere  it  is  the  character  of  the  instructor  that  is  the  most  telling  element, 
and  better  than  all  his  method  is  his  graciousness  and  what  he  is  at  heart;  for 
the  good  man  individualizes  and  discriminates ;  he  desires  to  reach  the  pupil 
as  he  is  endowed  or  as  he  is  disqualified  and  to  make  something  whole  and 
sound  out  of  each  child.  We  might  better  say,  the  life  of  the  teacher  ought 
to  be  recognized  as  the  most  essential  part  of  method.  4)  His  charge  now 
becomes  general.  The  bearing  of  one  another's  burdens  and  so  fulfilling  the 
law  of  Christ  is  his  text.  Self-esteem  may  stand  in  the  way  of  obeying  this 
duty.  It  must  not  be  excessive  or  inflated  or  conceited;  perforce  the  due 
estimate  of  ourselves  must  be  humble  lest  we  deceive  ourselves.  The  over- 
estimate will  make  us  too  proud  to  share  in  the  sorrows  and  difficulties  and 
trials  of  the  meek  and  the  lowly  and  the  less  favored.  One  must  keep  himself 
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in  that  spirit  which  is  ready,  even  eager,  to  share  in  the  heavier  and  palled 
experiences  of  others.  The  lesson  of  equalization  and  self-rednction  must  be 
learned.  We  mast  study  not  to  affect  or  to  feel  superiority  lest  that  unfit 
us  to  enter  into  the  narrower  spheres  of  those  who  come  into  life  freighted. 
Nor  should  we  regard  it  as  intrusive  and  presumptive,  if  those  less  favorably 
circumstanced  are  alert  to  give  us  a  lift.  The  saving  thought  is  that  what  may 
be  excelling  in  us  is  from  Ood  and  what  is  lacking  in  others  is  very  likely 
the  issue  of  social  tyrannies  and  the  selfish  life  of  ease  and  endowment  on  the 
past  of  generations  now  long  gone  to  their  account.  5)  Love  and  unity  are 
the  combined  virtues  capable  of  maintaining  a  true  fellowship.  The  exercise 
of  the  characteristics  of  love  is  the  difficult  but  sole  way  to  the  support  of  a 
real  unity.  Under  the  mere  semblance  of  oneness  there  may  be  endless  strife 
and  attrition  kept  in  check  vi  et  armis]  but  the  actual  coordination  of  all 
the  personalities  to  produce  a  type  of  real  community  is  the  goal  of  such  a 
sisterhood.  Now  Schwenckfeld  very  well  knew  and  says  so  that  there  were 
few  cloisters  that  could  boast  of  such  social  virtues  and  results;  and  he 
was  not  youthful  enough  to  imagine  that  such  a  blissful  result  was  hanging 
on  every  tree;  but  at  least  the  way  to  acquire  even  an  approximate  fruitage 
would  be  through  the  inworking  and  expansion  of  the  Gospel  leaven  in 
each  heart.  Every  constituent  must  learn  to  act  on  the  principle  resolutely 
and  purposefully  that,  uuless  she  contribute  to  the  well-being,  she  can  gain 
nothing  of  joy  or  peace  for  herself.  You  must  put  your  quota  into  the 
store  of  happiness  by  being  happy  and  making  others  so,  if  you  want  to 
get  any  happiness  out  of  your  relationship  with  others.  Schwenckfeld 
trusted  in  the  renewal  of  those  several  hearts  by  the  Gospel  and  that  would 
in  some  degree  at  least  make  the  yoke  of  Christ  appear  in  its  essence  as 
easy  and  his  burden  as  light  The  change  if  true  would  soften  and  sweeten 
life,  it  could  not  make  it  heavier  or  darker.  The  darkness  and  the  heaviness 
are  in  the  unyielding  resistant  nature.  There  were  great  things  to  be  done 
for  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  and  he  called  upon  them  to  charge  their  inter- 
course with  affection  and  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  Spirit.  His  ambition 
for  them  was  that,  as  they  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  Gospel  and  so 
become  an  example  of  more  liberal  sentiments  and  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  so  they  ought  also  be  examples  of  true  Christian  discipleship  to 
the  other  convents.  They  should  love  one  another  as  Christ  had  loved 
them,  that  would  be  the  highest  attainable  exemplification  of  the  imitation 
of  him.  How  glibly  we  utter  these  words  and  think  nothing  of  their  vivid 
and  comprehensive  import!  Here  is  the  very  heart  of  religion  and  the 
goal  of  ethics,  and  how  little  we  try  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  the  mighty, 
yet  simple  canon  I  And  how  meagre  and  scrawny  the  illustration  of  it  in 
our  human  intercourse!  Can  we  ever  recover  simplicity  and  sincerity  under 
the  exacting  hoUowness  of  our  social  life  ?    Our  cultivated  and  undaunted 
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nobleman  had  a  great  battle  before  him  in  trying  to  get  even  six  feet  of 
earth  wherein  Christians  would  strive  to  keep  the  peace  and  not  throttle 
one  another.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  get  some  qniet  place  whether  to  live 
or  to  die  in.  Almost  the  whole  of  Europe  was  tamed  into  a  battle-ground. 
Who  have  the  right  to  speak  of  love  and  unity  except  those  who  struggle 
to  cherish  the  spirit  of  these  virtues  and  to  pour  oil  upon  the  vexed  waters  ? 
They  are  neither  true  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  nor  witness-bearing  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord  who  do  not  obey  this  one  law  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability  in  God.  Are  they  children  of  one  family  who  disrupt  every  strand 
that  constitutes  this  tie?  That  is  the  grave  criticism  of  the  spirit  and  result 
of  much  of  the  Reformation  history.  It  is  not  only  this  or  that  man's 
character  taken  by  itself  which  enters  into  a  judgment  upon  the  inter- 
relations of  the  reformers,  overshadowingly  important  as  that  is.  Nor  is 
it  chiefly  whether  a  little  more  freedom  of  inquiry  and  of  action  were 
attained,  but  whether  the  men  of  that  time,  of  whatever  shade  of  con- 
fession they  might  be,  really  loved  one  another  as  Christ  loved  them,  we 
will  whisperingly  ask,  even  in  any  approximate  degree  of  actuality  and 
cooperation  ?  Yet  this  is  the  criticism  of  any  age  and  of  every  confession 
that  aspires  to  be  Christian:  did  the  leaders  of  that  given  period  or  the 
apostles  of  any  improvement  in  human  conditions  in  any  epoch  love  one 
another?  The  divine  judgment  comes  to  our  doors  to-day  with  the  same 
interrogative  as  it  did  to  the  people  of  the  sixteenth  century:  do  you  love 
one  another?  Were  papists  and  reformers  of  every  school  the  slaves  or 
the  masters  of  their  systems  ?  Did  they  make  idols  of  their  colossal  fabrics 
and  ignore  the  simplest  elements  of  the  humanity  which  their  divine  teacher 
inculcated?  We  will  do  no  more  than  put  the  question;  we  had  rather  not 
answer  it  even  for  the  Beformation,  because  the  historic  conscience  is  best 
able  to  hang  its  own  head  and  go  out  and  be  ashamed.  But  we  may  ask: 
why  continue  to  cast  stones  at  the  founder  of  the  Middle  Way  who  plead 
with  the  men  of  his  generation  for  love  and  unity  as  the  proof  as  well 
as  the  goal  of  a  life  in  Christ?  When  will  believers  take  Christ  at  his 
word  and  cease  perpetuating  the  sorry  methods  of  Zwingli  and  Bucer  and 
Eck  and  Leo  X  and  Hadrian  YI  and  Luther  and  Melanchthon  and  Flaoius 
and  Mtlnzer  and  Brenz  and  King  Matthias?  In  the  long  list  of  those 
protagonists  were  there  many  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  at  least  trying 
to  live  by  this  great  law?  The  inquiry  is  not,  did  you  love  my  little 
exclusive  company  of  Romanists,  or  my  condensed  but  haughty  club  of 
ceremonialist  Greeks,  or  my  atomic  galaxy  of  concordist  Lutherans,  or  my 
minimum  assembly  of  oligarchic  Zwinglians,  or  my  diminutive  band  of 
compromising  Strassburgers,  or  my  atomized  coterie  of  insistent  re-baptizers, 
and  my  dwarfed  flock  of  strenuous  Calvinists,  and  my  wee-tiny  group  of 
the  house  of  Lovists :  0  no ! 
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We  are  safe  in  saying  that  Schwenckfeld  had  not  many  companion 
confessors  in  the  actual  effort  to  observe  this  commandment  in  spirit 
and  in  truth..  There  were  many  who  wrote  and  preached  aboat  it,  bat 
with  the  reserve  of  exclnsiveness,  while  they  actoally  spread  discord  and 
hate.  Yon  will  say  again,  it  was  impossible  for  an  age  like  that  of  the 
Reformation  to  carry  such  a  precept  into  any  sort  of  practice.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  chronology  but  of  morals.  If  St.  John  and  St  Paul  lived 
by  it  the  reformers  could  much  more  readily  have  done  so.  K  it  could 
be  done  in  the  days  of  Trajan  before  the  scholastics  and  mechanics  had 
got  to  work,  why  not  in  the  Reformation  when  those  hard  and  fast  theo- 
logians were  well  broken  up  ?  And  if  there  were  some  men  who  struggled 
to  carry  it  through  in  the  face  of  their  persecutions,  why  could  not  the 
rest  have  been  just  as  faithful  and  eager?  Let  us  affirm  it:  Christ  meant 
his  commandments  to  be  kept  and  not  to  be  broken;  age  nor  dress  nor 
century  nor  people  should  have  made  such  an  abysmal  difference.  It  was 
the  very  object  of  such  a  commandment  to  make  men  cosmopolitan  and 
to  recognize  the  brotherhood  of  the  race  as  a  fact  involving  mutual  oblig- 
ation. If  those  who  claim  to  be  disciples  of  Christ  do  not  yet  love  one 
another,  how  can  they  love  the  Mohammedan  or  the  Buddhist  or  the 
Totemite  in  any  but  a  noli  me  tangere  sense:  yet  here  is  a  crumb,  my 
dear  fellow.  What  we  then  desire  to  emphasize  is  that  the  proper  way 
to  judge  Schwenckfeld  is  to  take  these  broad  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  find  out  whether  he  followed  them  with  any  degree  of  fidelity ; 
and  how  he  compares  with  his  cotemporaries  in  the  practical  effort  to  apply 
and  carry  them  out.  Whether  he  agreed  with  Luther  or  not;  whether  there 
were  any  points  of  identity  between  Zwingli  and  himself;  whether  he  can 
be  huddled  into  the  undefined  company  of  the  Anabaptists  or  whether  he 
is  to  be  put  into  a  compartment  or  cage  by  himself  as  a  unique  and  untam- 
able enthusiast  or  visionary,  these  are  minor  and  very  subordinate  matters. 
Did  he  behave  like  a  Christian,  or  was  he  a  man  with  a  two-faced  character 
as  Ehrhardt  would  condemn  him  out  of  hand  ?  Did  he  embrace  and  maintain 
the  broad,  liberal,  comprehensive  laws  of  love  and  unity?  If  you  answer 
these  scientifically,  then  you  have  the  just  conception  of  the  man,  and  you 
have  determined  his  proper  place  and  you  have  also  instituted  a  comparison 
between  him  and  his  critics,  not  to  say  adversaries,  who  must  be  subjected 
to  the  same  analysis.  If  you  decide  him  to  be  a  worthy  and  obedient 
follower  of  these  Christian  precepts,  then  you  have  a  wiser  survey  of  his 
Christology  which  term  best  describes  his  entire  theology.  In  inquiries  of 
this  character  lies  the  exactest  and  clearest  estimate  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  reformers.  And  by  them  you  are  at  once  debarred  from  putting  a 
special  claim  to  any  one  movement  as  the  sole  one,  or  to  any  one  person  as 
the  only  leader.    All  those  who  endeavored  to  convert  men  to  better  living 
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were  deserving  of  that  name,  and  we  may  claim  that  Schwenckfeld  is  the 
peer  of  any  of  those  who  sought  to  preempt  that  title  in  his  day.  The 
most  searching  judgment  of  the  Reformation  lies  in  the  scientific  response 
to  this  theme:  how  far  did  this  stupendous  movement  of  the  sixteenth 
century  take  up  the  expansive,  assimilating  leaven  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
Apostolicity,  faith  in  Christ  and  the  life  of  tonic  freedom  in  him?  In  just 
what  way  did  Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Hubmaier,  Denck,  Oecolam- 
padius,  Melanchthon,  Schwenckfeld  make  love  luminous  and  dominant? 
How  much  and  in  what  way  did  they  assert  and  demonstrate  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit? 

X.  And  now  we  come  to  an  incidental  statement  concerning  that  point 
of  theology  which  has  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  eternal  and  the  divine 
to  the  human  will.  Whether  God  from  eternity,  that  is  by  virtue  of  his 
eternal  decision,  had  caused  the  words  of  his  address  to  sink  into  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  a  question  of  which  the 
speaker  need  not  know  the  answer.  This  hints  at  his  conception  of  the 
eternity  of  God's  action  in  time  with  regard  to  human  souls.  He  does  not 
add  any  explanatory  statement  either  as  to  the  nature  of  that  relation  or 
as  to  the  reasoned  ground  of  such  an  impact  as  is  made  or  withheld.  He 
simply  affirms  the  fact  of  such  an  interplay  without  enlarging  upon  it 
further.  The  agent  however  for  carrying  out  that  actual  will  in  time  is 
again  the  Holy  Spirit;  this  is  one  of  his  chief  functions  to  complete  the 
eternal  councils  in  the  order  of  development.  In  all  this  brief  allusion 
there  is  no  discussion  and  probably  intentionally,  for  some  one  may  have 
raised  this  favorite  because  insoluble  question.  He  wanted  to  avoid  an 
extended  explanation  just  because  the  subject  made  a  considerable  part  of 
the  people's  theological  thought  and  sufifered  at  the  hands  of  its  debaters; 
we  see  this  in  his  enlargement  upon  it  in  the  Srmanung  bei&  Wli^hxavLi^i 
written  several  months  later.  It  is  enough  then  to  say  that  he  believed 
in  an  eternal  action  of  God  and  that  the  Spirit  accomplished  it  in  the  life 
of  the  individual  or  the  community.  The  theme  is  so  limited  and  general 
in  its  statement  here  that  it  is  better  to  reserve  any  further  exposition  of 
the  two  stages  of  his  views  until  they  arise.  It  must  also  be  remarked 
that  Schwenckfeld  here  admits  God's  employment  of  the  spoken  word  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  fastening  its  impression  upon  the  soul.  This  is  not  at 
all  out  of  harmony  with  his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  previous  divine 
preparation  of  the  heart  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  receive  such  a 
fruitful  impact  From  the  fact  that  he  did  not  care  to  pursue  any  inquiry 
into  the  specific  results  of  his  address,  we  are  not  to  infer  any  lack  of 
interest  or  sympathy;  it  is  not  that  he  would  not  rejoice  in  the  fact  of  a 
noble  harvest,  but  it  seems  as  if  he  felt  that  a  too  eager  and  minute  scrutiny 
might  be  attributed  to  vanity  or  might  appear  to  show  an  anxiety  about 
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the  fraits  as  thongh  he  esteemed  them  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  daty  of 
declaring  the  diyine  council.  That  it  was  not  unconcern  about  the  success 
of  the  Gospel  is  evident  from  his  resort  to  the  prayer  that  Ood  would  not 
send  forth  his  Word  in  vain ;  he  pleads  the  divine  promise  of  its  efficacy 
in  every  case.  It  would  seem  that  some  encouraging  reports  had  reached 
him  and  had  possibly  been  used  as  an  additional  argument  for  his  return. 
XI.  Moreover  some  other  consequences  of  his  address  were  probably 
intimated  to  him;  the  feelings  of  his  auditors  had  been  variously  stirred 
and  had  led  to  deeper  questionings  and  agitations.  Some  had  been  wounded 
in  their  sensibilities,  whether  out  of  sensitiveness  or  out  of  an  accusatory 
conscience  or  possibly  both,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide.  For  all  of  this 
aroused  state  he  has  the  simple  answer  that  the  duty  to  which  he  had 
been  called  in  his  opinion  was  to  comfort  the  conscience  by  speaking 
directly  to  it  from  the  divine  Word.  And  the  purpose  of  such  an  appeal 
to  the  moral  sense  was  to  make  them  learn  to  know  themselves ;  *  and 
ftirther  to  really  take  to  heart  the  fact  that  the  world  is  proud,  luxurious, 
self-sufficient;  and  finally  to  learn  to  bear  trouble  patiently  in  Christ  our 
Saviour,  if  one  can  really  speak  of  their  experiences  of  life  as  trouble, 
seeing  that  our  trials  have  the  encouragement  of  Ood  back  of  them ;  at 
any  rate  they  should  be  endured  without  murmuring  until  his  time  of  de- 
liverance and  solution  may  dawn.  Two  noteworthy  themes  are  presented  in 
this  connection :  What  the  function  of  preaching  is  and  the  subjects  which 
are  here  dwelt  upon  by  the  preacher.  1)  Primarily  the  sermon  is  an  address 
to  the  conscience  from  the  authoritative  divine  Word,  its  object  being  to  com- 
fort in  the  true  sense  by  awakening  reflection  and  comparison  and  judg- 
ment and  repentance  as  the  highroads  to  a  genuine  consolation.  This  is 
certainly  a  lofty  conception  of  the  homiletic  art.  And  look  again  at  his 
understanding  of  his  own  call;  he  is  convinced  that  he  had  his  vocation 
from  God  as  we  have  already  seen  from  the  outset.  He  regards  his  coming 
at  their  invitation  as  the  Christian  manner  of  approach  and  the  warrant 
for  this  interchange  of  elevated  thought.  He  had  ridden  thither  in  that 
spirit  and  had  spoken  to  them  in  the  same  temper  and  from  a  sense  of 
the  gravity  and  the  searchingness  of  the  ministry.  This  remains  as  his 
habitual  view  of  the  duty,  nor  did  he  swerve  from  its  simplicity  and  straight- 
forwardness on  any  occasion.  2)  The  intermediate  points  to  reach  in  preach- 
ing are  a)  to  stimulate  self-knowledge  which  is  the  trying  to  see  ourselves 
as  God  sees  us.  It  is  something  averse  to  our  ordinary  lightheaded  sin- 
fulness, to  bring  ourselves  to  such  self-examination  and  to  the  desire  to 
candidly  understand  what  we  are;  the  glimpse  of  the  interior  is  not  exhil- 
arating and  the  illusions  are  preferable  to  the  actual  ''chambers  of  imagery". 
It  is  even  more  difficult  to  do  this  with  a  view  to  improvement  by  repeat- 
ing the  work  of  introspection.    As  each  one  ought  to  know  his  body  so 
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each  one  ought  to  know  his  Bonl.  It  is  a  gross  and  unpardonable  igno- 
ranee  to  remain  unacquainted  with  oneself  physically  and  spiritually.  Not 
to  be  at  home  in  one's  own  house  is  indeed  a  life  out  of  doors,  b)  Again 
it  is  essential  to  know  the  world  of  men  and  women  in  their  domestic 
and  social  and  even  political  relations;  what  is  the  dominating  thought 
and  habit  of  that  complex  system  as  alienated  from  God  and  not  pursuing 
Qod.  That  estranged,  selfish  fellowship  is  a  world  by  itself  and  is  the  one 
adverted  to  here;  it  is  a  mass  of  carnal  people  intent  on  the  indulgence 
of  the  flesh  in  more  or  less  refined  fashion ;  that  can  exist  in  the  cloister 
as  well  as  out  of  it.  One  must  form  and  hold  a  certain  judgment  of  it 
He  calls  it  tlppiglett,  in  which  there  lie  the  thoughts  of  self  as  an  end, 
of  arrogant  self-satisfaction,  of  the  pursuit  of  luxnriousness,  of  the  comfort 
of  the  body  and  of  wanton  laxity.  This  is  the  Johannine  world  that  is  at 
enmity  with  God  and  stands  in  an  everlasting  contradiction  to  the  new 
world  of  Christ,  which  is  to  be  bound  together  by  mutual  love  in  the  love 
of  God.  The  existence  of  such  a  frame-work  of  evil  is  patent  enough, 
but  its  terribleness,  its  iniquitous  essence  is  unrecognized ;  we  are  blinded 
with  its  insinuating  ease;  the  illusory  glamor  veils  its  ghastliness;  its 
opinions  and  its  arts  ensnare  us;  it  deadens  the  spiritual  susceptibilities; 
it  invades  and  rules  the  Church  with  its  social  cleavages  and  its  alluring 
frivolities;  it  sets  the  tone  and  the  pace  and  the  form:  and  who  is  not 
ambitious  to  shine  in  the  company  of  these  three  graces  ?  This  is  what 
modems  call  degeneration  and  hysterical  decadence.  Schwenckfeld  termed 
it  tlpptgleit.  c)  The  undrooping  bearing  of  burdens  whatever  their  nature, 
whether  in  connection  with  the  cloister  life  or  in  individual  trial.  Christ 
must  be  viewed  as  their  expositor  and  in  him  alone  can  one  get  a  fitting 
estimate  of  their  purpose  and  value  as  well  as  the  capacity  for  enduring 
them.  They  are  girded  about  with  divine  promises ;  they  have  their  reason 
and  their  goal;  they  are  an  essential  part  of  the  regimen  by  which  the 
ideals  of  the  Christian  life  are  attained;  they  have  their  limit  which  is  set 
and  regulated  by  God  himself.  We  ought  to  be  willing  to  persevere  until 
the  time  that  God  thinks  they  have  attained  their  purpose  for  character, 
until  their  mission  of  blessing  in  Christ  is  fulfilled.  To  many  indeed  the 
cloister  life  itself  may  have  seemed  burdensome  and  over-restrictive,  even 
after  a  partial  improvement  had  been  effected.  The  government  too  may 
not  always  be  wise  or  considerate;  these  grievances  should  be  calmly  sub- 
mitted to  until  through  quietness  and  toleration  and  bettered  character  the 
way  for  deliverance  evolves  itself  naturally.  A  larger  freedom  is  more 
likely  to  result  from  persistent  patience  than  ¥rill  ever  be  reached  by  rest- 
lessness and  petulance  and  fault-finding  and  discontentment  and  grumbling. 
Those  whose  chief  delight  and  occupation  is  to  be  critical,  to  pick  at 
everything,  to  kick  against  every  goad,  to  foster  discontent  in  others  soon 
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reveal  tbemselyes  to  their  companions;  these  unquiet,  insatiable  spirits 
sqaeak  and  snarl  in  all  roosts  of  human  kind :  their  complaints  and  earp- 
lugs and  bickerings  oppress  everybody  and  destroy  so  much  of  the  force 
that  should  be  massed  against  real  evils  which  are  at  least  not  wholly 
personal.  These  querulous  kickers  Schwenckfeld  sought  to  disarm  and  to 
let  a  little  light  in  upon  their  true  inward  crookedness.  Are  they  really 
grievances  over  which  you  fret  and  fume  and  fuss  ?  Are  fretting  and  fum- 
ing and  fussing  the  Christian  ways  of  overcoming  anything?  Are  you  too 
a  SmelfunguB  or  a  shrew? 

Xn.  Schwenckfeld  next  turns  to  a  larger  presentation  of  the  objects 
he  had  in  view  both  in  his  address  and  now  in  this  reminder  of  it:  1)  To 
promote  comfort  in.  their  hearts.  The  consolatory  side  of  the  Gospel  is 
not  its  least  characteristic.  2)  To  have  them  first  of  all  build  on  the  true 
foundation  Jesus  Christ,  by  a  living  faith:  the  faith  which  is  real  and  saving. 
3)  To  be  conscious  of  being  the  temple  of  God  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  dwelling  within  them.  4)  To  recognize  the  office  of  the  Paraclete;  he  is  to 
teach  what  is  to  be  done  and  what  is  to  be  let  alone.  Thns  Schwenckfeld 
would  make  them  aware  of  their  relation  to  the  Trinity  so  that  they  keep 
the  thoughts  of  those  holy  beings  as  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  the 
life  in  God.  He  reminds  them  also  that  the  faith  which  they  are  to  hold 
and  by  which  they  are  to  cling  to  immortal  interests  is  a  living  and  saving 
one;  it  is  intelligent,  sympathetic,  trustful  and  appropriative.  He  urges 
them  to  realize  their  consecration  as  individuals  and  as  a  society.  They 
have  been  devoted  to  God  under  no  spell  of  self- instituted  or  appointed 
vows  but  as  purified  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  made  meet  for  sacred  uses. 
The  thought  of  being  a  temple,  a  house  of  God  surcharged  vnth  the  atmos- 
phere of  sacrifice  and  service  and  blessing,  each  of  them  a  priestess  min- 
istering with  a  thankoffering  by  the  continuous  surrender  of  themselves  to 
God  in  a  holy  and  reasonable  service;  this  was  their  distinct  and  sacro- 
sanct vocation.  In  such  hearts  the  Spirit  would  fulfil  his  largest  promises 
of  comfort  and  truth.  In  such  a  consecrated  temple  the  Lord  and  Saviour 
and  the  Spirit  could  make  their  dwelling.  Did  they  need  an  interpreter 
of  duty,  a  guide  into  truth,  a  light-bringer  into  perplexing  problems  of 
conduct,  then,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  Christ's  pledges,  they  would  find 
all  these  offices  fulfilled  by  the  holy  Paraclete.  He  will  shed  light  upon 
any  given  problem  to  the  perplexed  reason;  he  will  indicate  what  is  to 
be  done  and  what  is  to  be  left  undone;  that  which  he  did  for  our  Lord 
during  his  earthly  life  will  be  faithfully  done  for  the  disciple.  Now  here 
is  an  emphatic  scriptural  position  assumed  by  Schwenckfeld  on  the  warrant 
of  his  Saviour's  promise.  The  practical  denial  of  this  trust  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  what  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  many  leaders  in  the  Reformation 
who  refused  fellowship  with  Schwenckfeld  because  of  his  confidence  in 
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this  divine  assurance  concerning  the  Paraclete.  Because  he  clung  to  the 
Comforter  with  intelligent  conviction  of  the  availability  as  well  as  necessity 
0  such  a  guide  in  spiritual  matters  and  because  of  his  simple  practice  of 
appeal  and  submission  to  the  infinite  teacher,  men  continue  to  call  him 
opprobriously  enthusiast  and  mystic  and  visionary  and  fanatic.  But  who 
deserve  to  be  reminded  of  the  Prophet's  rebuke  and  Stephen's  speech  and 
Christ's  allusion  to  the  greatest  peril  that  can  befall  a  human  soul  and  the 
Pauline  practical  pneumatology  ?  Surely  not  Schwenckfeld.  They  who 
have  turned  the  Spirit's  work  into  magical  processes,  who  devote  them- 
selves studiously  to  the  letter,  who  walk  after  the  flesh  and  not  after  the 
Spirit,  —  may  they  not  be  open  to  some  sadder  charges?  Is  it  better  to  be 
enthused  with  the  letter  or  with  the  Spirit?  Is  it  better  to  have  a  chamber 
of  earthly  imagery  or  to  have  visions  of  high  duty  and  realizations  of  sacred 
promises?  Is  it  more  profitable  to  be  filled  with  aspirations  for  the  education 
of  the  race  and  the  elevation  of  the  world  heavenward,  or  to  increase  its 
dead  wood  and  its  hopelessness  and  darkness  by  cutting  the  golden  cord 
that  binds  us  so  intimately  to  God?  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  John  the 
Baptist,  the  Apostles  were  distinctly  fanatics  according  to  the  rule  pro- 
pounded for  Schwenckfeld's  condemnation  by  the  men  of  his  generation. 
Let  a  man  be  full  of  the  idea  of  God  in  his  Word  and  he  is  beyond  the 
bounds  of  sobriety  according  to  these  subtle  literalists  who  were  always 
literal  at  the  wrong  place.  Isaiah's  experience  is  an  impossible  one  for 
those  who  deny  it  Do  you  ask  Darwin  or  Haeokel  for  a  judgment  on  the 
things  of  God  ?  Those  who  have  not  the  Spirit  will  continue  to  denounce 
those  who  have.  Saul  was  once  ready  to  stone  Stephen ;  he  lived  to  repent 
it  and  to  preach  the  Gospel  he  had  denied.  Lict  it  then  be  recognized  that 
Schwenckfeld  put  an  implicit  trast  in  what  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles 
urged  as  the  office-work  of  the  Spirit.  Must  not  the  children  then  undo 
the  wrongs  of  their  ancestors? 

XIII.  Schwenckfeld  now  enforces  these  propositions  in  relation  to  the 
then  present  conditions  of  Society,  State  and  Church.  He  characterizes 
the  times  as  evil  because  of  the  powers  let  loose  for  ill  in  that  period  of 
change;  because  of  the  unrestrained  tempers  of  men  and  the  matters  too 
that  remained  unsolved  in  the  whole  sweep  of  events  and  the  volcanic 
uncertainty  that  trembled  in  the  air,  how  shall  the  Kingdom  make  headway 
in  yon  or  in  the  world  ?  Only  a  plain,  straightforward  Christian  life  could 
contribute  to  the  mitigation  of  the  agitations  everywhere  starting  up  in 
that  distracted,  unjointed  epoch.  Therefore  he  suggests  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  them  1)  to  remember  as  an  established  fact  that  they  are 
now  the  children  of  God  in  a  true  and  confirmed  sense,  and  as  such  they 
are  to  conduct  themselves  not  according  to  the  desires  of  the  flesh  but 
according  to  the  Spirit.    They  must  draw  the  line  with  some  sharpness 
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between  the  two  tendencies,  the  downward  and  the  npward.  The  two 
manners  of  life  are  not  identical  nor  parallel  nor  mixable.  The  very  trends 
of  the  propensities  must  be  so  renovated  that  they  crave  and  long  for  only 
what  is  high,  noble  and  specifically  spiritual.  They  must  study  and  dili- 
gently pursue  the  divine  Word  in  its  full  sense,  not  in  mere  external  forms, 
but  having  in  mind  the  declaration  that  it  is  the  only  food  there  is  for  the 
soul.  That  Word  is  to  be  a  permanent  presence  and  force  and  regulation 
in  the  heart  itself  As  such  of  course  it  cannot  be  mere  letters  and  syl- 
lables and  sentences;  it  is  the  living  Word;  it  is  Christ  who  has  life  in 
himself,  who  is  also  in  the  utterances  of  the  Scriptures;  Schwenckfeld 
here  appears  to  make  no  pointed  distinction  because  he  is  writing  to  those 
who  are  already  Christians.  2)  Through  the  medium  of  the  Word  they 
would  understand  more  and  more  the  nature  of  Christian  liberty.  The 
elements  he  here  suggests  are:  that  it  is  not  of  the  flesh  but  of  the 
Spirit ;  God  makes  the  spirit  of  each  one  free,  but  the  very  consciousness 
of  this  liberty  prompts  him  to  become  the  servant  and  subject  of  every 
man.  Hence  they  were  to  render  humanity  a  continuous  service.  This 
released  independence  they  must  apply  to  their  own  association  but  in 
the  fear  of  God.  It  was  part  of  their  religion  that  they  should  live  in  a 
reverent  apprehension  of  God  while  they  were  helpful  to  one  another.  It 
would  not  then  be  hard  to  cease  from  opposition  and  from  carping  criticisms 
as  to  the  daily  regulations  or  the  duties,  provided  these  did  not  militate 
against  the  divine  commandments.  Certain  precepts  of  order  were  essential 
to  maintain  the  little  community  in  any  sort  of  coherence;  and  occasions 
would  arise  where  new  provisions  would  have  to  be  made  and  a  gentle  dis- 
cipline for  the  refractory  would  have  to  be  imposed;  but  none  of  these  were 
valid,  if  they  contradicted  the  spirit  and  the  laws  of  the  Gospel  and  were 
not  according  to  their  own  voice  and  choice.  3)  The  topics  of  conversation 
among  them  were  to  be  dominated  by  the  Word  of  God  to  the  gradual 
exclusion  of  what  was  unseemly.  Here  the  Word  can  only  mean  the 
Scriptures.  4)  They  were  to  change  the  language  of  the  musical  service  into 
their  native  tongue  for  the  sake  of  intelligent  approach  to  God,  and  the 
music  itself  they  should  subordinate  to  the  thought  expressed.  Worship 
must  not  be  a  dramatic  show,  but  an  understandable  and  rational  service 
of  the  Lord  throughout  They  must  be  willing  to  bear  the  cross  of  ridicule 
in  being  first  of  the  cloisters  to  carry  this  reform  forward.  It  is  the  very 
function  of  the  Word  to  recreate  and  to  make  all  things  new.  They  must 
seek  edification  as  the  just  end  of  all  worship;  but  that  such  an  upbuild- 
ing may  be  acquired  these  changes  must  proceed  from  a  believing,  upright 
heart;  they  must  not  be  wilful  or  formal.  Let  all  things  be  done  to 
edifying.  The  resultant  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  truth  will  elicit  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  to  their  effort  at  praising  the  Lord  in  this  lucid 
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and  candid  way;  for  only  sach  an  inward  condition  in  drawing  near  to 
the  heavenly  miyesty  can  constitnte  a  reasonable  seryice.  5)  They  must 
cnltiyate  fearlessness  toward  those  men  who  haye  perverted  the  Kingdom 
in  its  essence  and  in  its  administration.  They  mnst  stand  np  for  the  right 
idea  conrageoosly.  The  spiritnality  of  the  Kingdom  and  its  invisibility  are 
its  primary  concepts.  The  pretentions  and  prond  religio-world  systems  are 
a  real  abomination  to  God.  6]  They  are  to  cleave  to  the  doctrine  and 
example  of  Christ  as  the  sole  and  final  authority  for  them  in  this  grave 
subject  of  the  Ghnrch.  What  he  says  abont  his  Kingdom  is  tme  and  alone 
authoritative;  what  he  did  as  King  is  the  sole  spiritual  government  of  life. 
7)  They  are  to  study  the  scriptural  warnings  against  the  perversions  of  the 
Kingdom  as  given  by  Daniel  and  as  cited  by  Christ  Our  Lord  adds 
monitions  against  the  pseudo-Christians  and  the  pseudo-prophets  and  their 
thaumaturgical  arts.  Schwenckfeld  next  urges  the  application  of  these  facts 
to  existing  conditions  to  find  out  where  to  locate  the  Antichrist,  a)  It  is 
not  only  one  power  but  all  the  appearances  in  history  which  answer  to 
these  and  the  Pauline  descriptions  that  constitute  the  Antichrist.  He  sams 
up  the  features  in  this  wise:  a)  the  assumption  of  world  power;  (i)  the 
arrogance  of  their  procedure  and  development ;  y)  the  claim  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive Christian  Church;  d)  the  assertion  of  that  pretense  with  audacity 
and  with  imperative  demand  for  its  recognition ;  e)  the  pinning  of  salvation 
to  the  observance  of  externalities ;  Q  the  bondage  of  the  conscience  to  false 
prescription  as  of  higher  authority  than  the  courts  of  God;  rj)  their  life 
and  doctrine  an  entire  contradiction  of  the  scriptural  life  and  doctrine; 
&)  the  Pauline  description  of  these  features  in  Timothy;  i)  the  necessity 
of  such  a  system  in  order  to  reveal  the  true  purpose  of  God  before  the 
day  of  judgment:  these  revelations  are  portrayed  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians.    b)  The  obviousness  of  the  application. 

XIV.  Schwenckfeld  then  proceeds  to  sum  up  with  some  practical 
suggestions  1)  the  duty  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  Scriptures  under  the 
guidance  of  a  competent  teacher.  2)  Such  a  systematic  instruction  must 
be  pursued  under  the  principle  of  interpreting  Scripture  by  Scripture. 
This  remains  the  life-long  hermeneutical  method  of  Schwenckfeld.  It  is 
aimed  against  a)  the  authority  of  the  Church  as  the  sole  interpreter; 
b)  against  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  many  or  few;  no  accredited  ex- 
egetes  can  give  a  final  and  exclusive  interpretation.  Believers  must  learn 
for  themselves  how  to  explain  the  Scriptures.  Social,  political  and  religious 
conditions  should  be  made  such  that  this  can  be  done.  The  Christian  has 
the  right  to  a  training  that  shall  fit  him  to  understand  the  thought  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles;  with  this,  knowledge  should  also  be  increasing  in  quality 
and  application.  Believers  ought  to  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
diyiue  truth.    They  should  not  be  content  with  rudimentary  studies  and 
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practices.  No  one  can  do  this  for  them;  the  theologians  nor  preachers 
nor  scholars  can  take  the  place  of  the  individaal  sonl;  the  accountability 
is  personal.  Each  one  should  become  capable  of  spiritual  judgment  for 
himself,  and  that  is  impossible  without  continuous  education  of  the  con- 
science in  duty,  in  promise  and  in  privilege.  He  must  be  qualified  also 
to  enter  into  a  yital  appreciation  of  worship  and  to  take  part  therein. 
3)  Each  belieyer  must  learn  the  wiU  of  Ood  which  is  only  to  be  acquired 
from  the  Scriptures.  He  is  called  upon  to  make  that  will  the  law  of  life, 
the  standard  of  action,  the  end  and  the  ideal  of  conduct.  Here  Schwenck- 
fold  gives  us  then  his  idea  of  the  ethical  and  religious  standard,  it  is  the 
will  of  God.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  reasons  why  this  alone  can 
be  such,  and  will  not  recapitulate.  For  Schwenckfeld  it  is  the  beginning 
and  the  development  of  what  is  authority  in  life. 

XV.  Who  does  not  see  that  what  is  here  suggested,  the  systematic 
and  thorough  training  of  the  Christian,  would  necessitate  still  larger  refor- 
matory movements?  1)  The  provision  of  competent  teachers.  2)  The  suf- 
ficiency of  the  education  in  order  to  rear  intelligent  believers,  skilled  enough 
to  think  out  their  own  systems  and  to  make  them  capable  of  a  true  Christian 
priesthood,  fulfilling  the  functions  of  Rom.  12  K  3)  A  sufficiency  of  time 
during  which  such  instruction  and  discipline  can  be  carried  forward.  4)  The 
rearing  of  an  immense  body  of  intelligent,  discriminating  believers  whose 
practical  wisdom  would  at  once  lift  State  and  Church  to  a  fine  level  of 
culture,  always  including  character  as  its  chief  element.  It  was  the  **vision 
splendid'^  of  a  young  man.  Its  carrying  forward  would  have  made  the 
existing  monastic  institutions  centers  of  a  revived  spiritual  learning;  it 
would  have  founded  popular  schools;  it  would  have  filled  the  universities 
with  the  Christian  spirit  and  consecrated  the  humanities,  the  sciences,  the 
philosophies,  the  professions  to  a  genuine  service  of  God  and  man;  it 
would  have  stimulated  the  Church  to  her  true  work;  it  would  have  regen- 
erated the  State  and  all  its  politics;  the  Protestant  map  of  Europe  at  least 
would  have  had  very  different  boundary  lines.  If  Schwenckfeld  was  not 
allowed  to  carry  out  his  coherent  and  sensible  forethought  the  fault  did 
not  lie  with  him.  What  crippled  the  sagacity,  the  unsleeping  vigilance,  the 
tireless  energy,  the  statesmanlike  grasp?  —  His  followers  who  emigrated 
to  America  in  1734  were  the  first  to  organize  and  support  a  scheme  of 
public  schools  in  1764,  thirty  years  after  the  landing  of  those  conscientious 
exiles.  He  put  the  go,  the  impulse  into  the  hearts  of  men  and  it  survived 
the  persecutions  of  two  hundred  years  and  took  its  first  opportunity  to  realize 
the  great  vision. 

XVI.  Then  follow  a  series  of  injunctions  dravm  from  the  epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  concerning  the  control  of  the  feelings  with  respect  to  one's 
neighbor,  and  the  manifestation  of  friendliness  and  cordiality,  and  especially 
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that  which  inculcates  the  yirtne  of  forgiveness  in  a  spirit  identical  with  that 
of  God  in  forgiving  ns  in  Christ.  He  uses  the  phrase  **in  Christ''  to  designate 
the  sphere  of  life,  relationship  and  daty  for  the  Christian  in  the  very 
language  of  St.  Paul.    To  the  belieyer  Christ  is  all  in  all. 

XVn.  He  closes  with  the  profession  of  Christian  love  and  good,  apright 
intention  as  haying  animated  him  in  the  writing  of  the  letter  and  asks  for 
its  reception  in  the  same  feeling  and  temper.  His  address  and  his  epistle 
but  voiced  his  cordial  sympathy  and  pity  for  them  in  their  trials.  He  is 
ready  to  prove  that  generous  emotion  practically  by  another  visit.  As  in 
the  former  letter  so  here  his  personal  centre  and  motive  of  action  is  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Comforter.  The  closing  thought  confirms  the  view 
that  he  desired  this  like  the  previous  one  to  his  friend  to  be  a  letter  of 
consolation  in  a  world  of  trial,  experiment,  failure,  success;  the  supreme 
support  of  perseverance  and  steadiness  and  hope  is  a  divine  comfort  and 
that  is  the  beautiful,  upbearing  mission  of  the  Paraclete. 

XYin.  The  reformation  of  the  monastery  on  evangelical  lines  and  its 
maintenance  by  the  same  principles  was  an  experiment  which  Schwenck- 
feld  initiated  in  Silesia,  and  it  was  carried  forward  under  grave  difficulties 
for  something  like  sixty  years,  when  the  general  persecution  gradually 
deprived  it  of  its  liberties.  Naumburg  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  of  the  convents  to  have  adopted  this  system.  In  other  regions  it  was 
evolved  independently;  quite  a  number  of  such  institutions  have  survived 
to  this  day.  We  must  regard  it  as  a  noble,  spiritual  and  economical  ex- 
periment and  one  which  under  the  gravest  difficulties  yielded  a  good  result. 
But  who  has  ever  thoaght  of  crediting  Schwenckfeld  with  this  idea  and  with 
this  historic  fact?  In  vain  do  you  turn  to  any  secular  or  ecclesiastical 
document  for  a  hint  of  such  a  thing.  In  this  afiTair  as  in  others  the  antag- 
onists were  all  eager  to  get  rid  of  the  very  mention  of  him  as  anything 
but  a  disturber  of  the  Lutheran  scheme  of  reformation  or  of  the  Austrian 
counter-reformation.  He  is  held  up  us  a  pestiferous  curse  to  Silesia.  The 
facts  of  history  have  been  so  perverted  by  his  opponents  that  you  can 
scarcely  rescue  the  truth  from  the  heavy  dust  and  corrosion;  or  those 
occurrences  have  been  put  in  such  a  false  light  that  one  has  difficulty  to 
credit  the  fact  when  he  has  found  it.  Happily  history  as  science,  and 
men  as  lovers  of  truth,  are  compelling  some  rehabilitations  and  some  read- 
justments. Therefore  we  may  dare  to  ask  right  here :  Who  was  really  the 
reformer  of  Silesia? 


G. 


a. 

ah  Bee  oft* 

abet  however  120io-«i-3*;  12310- »;  ahtt 

again  123 ». 
adttret^en  secede,  fall  away  from  122^/^- 
adfaH*  falling  away,  defection,  8b,  m.,  nom. 

*^.  123*. 

[adf^dlb]  departure,  sb.  m,,  ftdf^Olbe  dai. 
sg.  120  3«;  abfd^eib  Ib  now  obsolete  and 
ab((^ieb  has  taken  its  place;  Lather  uses 
both  forms,  but  seemingly  with  a  distinc- 
tion in  meaning. 

[abtpeii^eii]  deviate,  iMigetDi^ti  p.p.  118 ». 

ftddtltng  regard,  attention,  8b,  f.,  ace.  sg,^ 
^obt  a.  (tuff  bte  toorte  121  M;  the  older 
form  ailtitnge  in  l^bt  9^r  a.  batauff  121 ». 

[att]  all,  entire,  aSec  dai,  ag.  /*.,  ^nn  a.  litht 
bnb  e^nigfe^t  120»;  fampt  a.  bog^e^t  12380; 
aSe  aee,  sg.  /*.,  a.  bitterle^t  123  is ;  ailed 
ace.  sg,  n.,  standing  absolute  118^*  ^; 
120 »;  121  iO;  1230;  preceded  by  bifd 
120»;  by  fold^  123  iO;  foUowed  by  bOS 
123  0;  by  bad  ba  121 »;  coupled  with  a 
noun,  a.  totberbeQen  121  lO;  qK  aee,  pi.  f,, 
a.  etocr  fad^en  122  ?;  afle  nom.  pi.  n,  1182? 
ace. pi f.  1201;  ace. pin,,  a, bing!  121 28» 
atter  gm.pl.  f.,  \px  etoer  a.  gegentoert  119^ 
9n  etoer  a.  Derfamlung  120 »;  alien  dot.  pi 
/:,  eu(^  a.  11818;  119»'»;  120»;  123»« 
a.  anbem  cloftet  iun^atuen  119  lO;  a,  anbem 
Kofteni  120  w. 

otte^ne  alone,  only,  adv.  123";  nic^t  a. 
121 11. 

[attt]  old,  onbe  aee,  sg.  f.,  bte  a.  getoonl^e^t 
12185;  attben  dot.  pi,  m.,  ^^ren  a.  ntig* 
breu(^enl21»;  [elbtift]  superlaHve,  elbtiften 
ace.  pi  f,f  bte  e.  120 1. 

alltec  old  age,  age,  sb.  n.,  aee,  sg.y  bad  a. 
el^ren  120*;  aHtetd  gen,8g.,  bed  a.  123 18. 


aid  as,  in  the  capacity,  function  of,  a.  (inber 
®ottid  12110;  a.  e^ne  ^itfc^ertnne  119 »«; 
a.  ttpx  ®ott  123*7;  enforcing  the  relative 
[quippe  qui):  bie  gebott  d^otttd.  9L  bie  ba 
\fyxcm  tvefen  ...  entgegen  fe^n  12288;  en- 
forcing the  demonstrative  with  the  re- 
lative following:  ^^r  (a.  bte  Be^  benen  bad 
®  ctlic^e  toort  angef  angen  |  ^u  prebtgen]  quippe 
a  quibus  verbum  dwinum  imtium  cepU 
praedieandi  12018;  introducing  an  ex- 
ample, coupled  with  nemlid^,  in  the  sense 
of  to  wit  118 18;  122 17;  as  a  correlative 
preceded  by  gleic^  fo  tool  11888;  by  nxd^t 
fo  t)tel  121^1;  introducing  a  parenthetical 
clause  where  nowadays  toie  would  be 

*  employed:  a.  id^d  bofut  l^alte  118  8s. 

aid  bettn  thus  then,  then  123  lO;  the  older 

form  aid  beuite  11885. 

Olfo  thus,  in  this  way  1200;  1228;  coupled 
with  folgenbe  118 10 ;  coupled  with  bad 
1230;   introducing  a  quotation  120 10 ; 

12286. 

ant  see  sub  an* 

Snten  Amen  123  80. 

on  on,  in,  prqp.  w,  dot,,  a.  bet  ^e^Iigen  fte^t 
12211;  a.  tfyxtm  gem&ite  ...  t^erle^ung  ober 
befc^toetung  brengenl208T;  contracted  with 
the  dative  of  the  neuter  article  to  ant 
1208*15-84.  ^^  e^n  d^ripc^e  ermanung 
a.  eu(^  alien  get^an  118 18;  modem  usage 
would  call  here  for  the  accusative  which 
is  on  record  in  a.  bie  (Slofier  Sfungfratoen 
117*;  gebunbcn  a.  flelle  etc.  118";  c.  pctte 
...  gebunben  122 81. 

[anber]  other,  anbem  gen.  (or  dot.?)  sg.  f., 
e^ne  bet  a.  burbe  ^elffen  tragen  120  6;  oer» 
gebet  e^nerO)  bet  a.  12380/8i:  this  is  of 
course,  mistake  for  e^ne,  the  writer,  by 
inadvertency,  having  forgotten  to  change 
the  masculine  form  of  the  article  as  used 
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in  the  qaotation  into  the  feminine  requir- 
ed here;  anbct  nam.  pi.  n.,  a.  Iloftet  121 »; 
aabcm  dot.  pi.,  aUm  a,  eloper  tundfratoen 
119  »;  aOtn  o.  nipcm  120 «/" 
inberSlOO  elBewhere,  adv.  122 '/^ 

[aofangcn]  start,  begin,  angcfangm  p.p.,  a. 
BC  ^at,  au  ptthx^m  120  ^K 

tngcder  indicator,  pointer  ont  bc.  of  what 
to  do,  originator,  sb.  m.,  gen,  pi.  119  3. 
The  use  of  the  word  here  is  notable. 
In  the  common  acceptance  of  the  term 
it  means  indicator,  delator,  and  in  that 
sense  only  it  is  recorded  by  Grimm,  bat 
there  is  a  mhd.  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
word  which  is  on  a  par  with  Schwenck- 
feld's:  etn  angeber  toart  bed  frteged  UGB 
481  s.  574  (oberlaus.).   See  Lexer  I  ^. 

ttsfiefoitgeti  see  anfangen^ 

tigetebt  see  avteben* 

tsgcfeten  see  anfe^ciu 

mae^el^get  see  w^ift^^tu* 

[imttltai]  hold  to,  trans.,  an^iUt  past  subj. 

3^  sg.,  mtffc  a.  eud^  ju  \>htn  ^n  ben  gott« 

Itdjen  Qeboten  119»'». 
tslfimgex  adhere,  give  heed  to,  a.  ben  ^rrtgen 

ge^pem  122  »^. 

[ts^ebex]  begin,  an^ebet  pres.  ind.  3^  sg., 

a.  jugeberen  118^. 
tstUte  see  sub  an^Iten. 
sssetnex  accept,  toollet  ...  a.  223  m. 
[ttrebeii]  address,  approach,  angetebt  p.p., 

b^  a.  /  sc.  tootben  eud^  tDibberumb  ju  be- 

ftti^en  121 K 

[osfeleii]  respect,  avgefe^en  p.p.,  toxt  f^od^ 
er  t^mnter  . . .  mag  a.  tnerben  122^. 

sslteleti  stop,  Saft  aSed  tmbetbeSen  ...  a. 
121". 

tifleSex  appoint,  eioet  leben  nad^  bem  totSen 
0ottiiS  ...  a.  123» 

[ftt^e^gai]  indicate,  attge^el^get  p.p.,  H  tfi 
att(^  Don  mit  a.  sc.  tootben  119*7;  ^ab  id^ 
a.  119  «. 

tMc^rt^eii  see  abiDei^ev^ 

[ttg]  bad,  ecget  comparative  119  ^K 

[tm]  poor,  afnten  aee.  sg.  m.,  fur  mi(^  a. 

{imber  123  ». 
tl4  also,  adi^.ll8»;  1197;  120 1- «•!«•»•»; 
121  ift;122»;  123  2i' »  »;  in  the  sense  of  in 
fact,  indeed  120  >«  na4  bem  er  a.  (ufaget; 
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1238  tote  a.  @.  $aul  ...  faget;  in  the 
sense  of  even  122  s^  {o  liar  bad  toird  a. 
gre^ffen  ntoc^ten;  in  the  sense  of  on  the 
other  hand  119  ^^  avS  bem  flofier  ^u^i^en 
ober  a.  bar^nne  %vl  hlt\jbm\  an4  ni^lt  nor, 
neither  119^;  122^;  funber  au^  preceded 
by  nid^t  alle^ne,  but  also  121  ^. 

mtlf  upon,  at,  prep.  w.  aee.,  a.  ben  red^ten 
grunbt . . .  erbatoet  121^;  l^abt  ac^tung  a.  bie 
morte  1219*;  a.  beget  118^0;  aitff  bad  so 
that,  in  order  that,  conj.  tc.subj.  119*o*23; 
12011M-80;  121 8- 11;  12310;  see  also  bo- 
rauff;  with  the  n.  article  contracted  to 
aulfd  123  »  a.  f (^letonigfte. 

anffgeri^tet  see  sub  auffriftteiu 

auffri^ten  raise,  erect,  set  up,  inf.,  e^n  gut 
getoiffen  a.  119  0;  anffrii^tet  pres.  ind. 
2d  pi.,  Qo  tfifc  ...  neloerung  ...  a.  121  so; 
attffgeri4tet  pp.,  bie . . .  e^  fe^n  toelt  re^c^ 
l^aben  a.  122  ». 

[auffri^tig]  upright,  candid,  honest,  anff« 
tii^tigeu  dot.  sg.  n.,  aud  t^xum  gletobigen/ 
a.  l^er^en  121  ss;  auffrii^tiger  dot.  sg.f.,  t^m 
...  a.  me^nung  123 H 

auffd  see  auff. 

aufftletn  rise,  ed  toerben  ...  pxopfitttn  a. 

122  i^ 
au9  out  of,  from,  of,  prep.  w.  dot.,  a.  .  • . 

gel^Jr  118  W;   a.  bem  clojler  1198-14;   a. 

gotte  119 10;  cu  gene^gjtem  gem&tte  119  ^; 

a.  etorem  mittel  i208i;  a.  ...  Itebe  121'; 

a.  etorem  ntunbe  121 18;  a.  e^nem  gletobigen 

l^er^en  121 8S;  a.  btefen  ...  toorten  122 lO; 

a.  @.  $aul  123 1«;  a.  bet  {d^rtfft  123  ". 

[anfenoelt]  elect,  aKfcnoetten  ace.  pi  m., 

bie  a.  122  IB;  oitSenotUeil  gen.jd.  m.,  Oon 
toegen  bet  a.  123 1. 

audgetx  go  forth,  {e^n  toott  ...  a.  laffen 

120«»«. 
[ottdlegex]  expound,  avSIegete  past  subj. 

3d  sg.  123  w/i*. 
[audfa^ttitg]  setting  forth,  rule  laid  down, 
foundation,  sh.  f.,  avSfa^iinge  dot.  sg.,  Don 
bet  etjten  a.  118 «. 

att|ct|alb  outside  of,  prep,  w.  gen.,  a.  ... 
bed  cloftetd  118 ». 

atttgeieit  p(^  refL,  make  out  to  be,  pre- 
tend, pres.  ind.  Sd  pi.,  bie . . .  |id^  fttt  bie 
...  tittle  a.  12210. 
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Mtnitt  consider,  bod  fie  ...  toolten  ...  b. 

iao«. 

btfelt  command,  sb,  m.,  dai.  sg.^  nad^  bent  B. 

laOS;  ace.  8g,j  t^hn,  by  miBtake  printed 

bbet,  ben  ...  b.  121 ". 
befiet  request,  ab.  /I,  ace.  ^.,  auff  b.  Dnb 

b^t  118 10. 
[begeren]  desire,  request,  btgett  prea,  ind, 

2^pL,  too  tfyx  a  aber  b.  123 ». 
betcnbe  quicldy,  adv,  119  ». 
[bentffeit]  call,  bcntfft  p.^.,  ©internal  i(^  ... 

b.  toarb  120^.  Note  the  weak  p.p,  form. 
bef^tDtten  trouble,  molest,  toolt  euc^  nu^td 

b.  laffen  spare  no  pains  123^1. 
bef^totranft  trouble,  molestation,  ab,  f,  1203i ; 

aee,  ag.  120 »;  the  older  form  bcf(4lOCninfiC 

aco.  ag,  120  ><. 
beffcc  better,  adv,^  [tj^  e^t]  tfyt  b.  befleHen 

12313. 
befftrli^  conducive  to  betterment  121  ao. 
beff erttttg  betterment,  ab,  /:,  dot,  ag,  121  si. 
belicllttt  appoint,  toolt  ...  et^nen  frommen 

tat)ffent  man  . . .  [^^e]  el^]  tfi^  beffer  b. 

12318. 

befni^cn  visit,  call  on  121 1. 

[btttAgCX]  deceive,  betrige  prea.  aubj,  3d  ag. 
120T. 

[betten]  pray,  bcttet  prea,  ind.  2d  pi  121 ». 

[beiseren]  test,  bettictet  prea.  ind.  2^  pi,  119  lo. 

betPttfl  conscious,  fo  Dil  mtr  b.  119  lo. 

be)|  with,  prep.  ir.  c2a<.,  b.  eu(^  getoefl  118  O; 
b.  t)nd  toitdt  Derad^tunge  118  3i;  b.  benen 
bad  ®itU(^e  tt)ort  angefangen  120 13;  b.  euc^ 
toar  12021;  b.  eu(^  ntc^t  fe^n  121 1. 

biHiil  fair,  proper,  tote  benn  b.  123^5. 
in  see  sub  {el|n  be. 

llinben]  bind,  gcbimbett  p.p,  118 1?;  12221. 

bid  until,  prep,  w,  dat,^  coupled  with  ^u, 

b.  itt  fe^ner  ^^t  120  «. 
bitten  pray,  tw/:,  toil  tcft  t)le^frtg  b.  12023; 

bitte  pres.  ind.  I'^ag,  12026;  ^fttet  tmper. 

pf.  12328;  gebet^eu  p,p.  120 ». 

bitter!e)|t  bitterness,  acridity,  ab.  /*.,  occ.  sg., 

atte  b.  123 1» 
blet^ben  stay,  remain  119 1<^;  ble^bet  prea. 

ind.  2d  p/.  12117;  hlt^ht  prea.  auhj,  3d  sg, 

12112. 
bl0billet|t  infirmity,  referring  here  to  the 


unformed  nature  and  disposition  of 
youth,  ab,  /I,  dai.  ag.  120  2. 

bift  bad,  wicked,  ace.  ag.  /I,  bie  b.  aObe  ge* 
too^nl^Qt  12125;  fp5fen  dot,  ag.  U  ^nn  btefer 
b.  ae^t  121 0. 

bo|tet|t  wickedness,  «&.  /*.,  (2a/.  s^.,  famfit 
afler  b.  123  20. 

btant^mol  brand,  mark  produced  by  brand- 
ing with  a  hot  iron,  «6.  n.,  a/ec.  ag,  122  2b. 

[brani^en]  use,  employ,  brani^t  tmper.  p/., 
b.  berf elbigen  121 24.  Note  the  genitive 
case  dependent  on  this  verb  here;  it  is 
construed  with  ace.  as  well  as  with  gen. 
in  mhd.,  but  only  with  ace.  in  modem 
usage. 

brengen  bring  about,  cause,  an  rfyxtm  ge» 
m&tte  toolbe  t)erle|ung  ober  befc^toerung  b. 

12027. 

[briiberli^]  brotherly,  btnbetli4e  aee.  ag,  f,, 

b.  Itebe.  118  22. 
bitbe  burden,  ab.  /*.,  nom,  ag.  12012;  o^e.  ag. 

1206. 
bt^n  see  sub  fet^n  (be). 
bt|t  request,  petition,  ab.  f.,  aee,  ag.,  auff 

beger  t)nb  b.  118 10. 

Cafyat  Caspar  1182;  on  the  title  page 
117  3  it  is  printed  eafyet* 

[Ctrifl]  Christ,  Sbtifien  nom,  p/.,  falfd^e 
(S.  12218.  Note  the  plural  form  which 
also  might  denote  Christians;  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Lutiier  totber  bad 
ba^tum  au  9{om  (1645),  Liij  \  Schwenck- 
feld  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  usage 
of  his  time:  in  beutfc^er  fprad^e  begreifft 
bad  toort  c^rift  betbed,  ben  ^errn  felbfi  . . . 
onb  att(^  ben  fo  an  \>m  l^erm  Q^^rifi  gleubet 
. . .  Luther  himself  however,  in  the  Sep- 
tember Bible  of  1522  prints  dD^riftt;  but 
the  form  (S^riften  is  found  in  the  9iudl.  C, 
according  to  Bindseil,  as  well  as  in  the 
pamphlet  of  1620  9in  ben  (^rt^I.  9ibel  ed. 
Wilh.  Braune  p.  1684ff.  q^js  toerben  fummen 
tnme^nem  namen  falftl^e  Q^^riftenn  onb  falf^e 
))rot)^eten.    See  also  C^ri^d. 

(HinfH,  (Ebriflo,  et|ti|titm  see  sub  etriflnd* 

Siriflli((  Christian,  nom.  ag,  n.,  e^n  red^t  (S. 
lebcn  11818;  (g^iAW^t  nom.  ag.  f.  121 «; 
aecsg.f.  118";  1221®;  ^riflttt^e  119  «; 
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S^tiiUUitt  gen,  sg.  /l  120»;   dai,  sg.  f. 

120  W;  121  »j  123  M. 
S^rilUiil  in  a  ChriBtian  manner,  adv,,  (S. 

tmb  mit  I  gute  Dnt^ertoe^fen  120  ^ 
6Jri|ltt«  ChriBt,  fwm.«^.  1198;  120 1«;  122 13; 

e^rillt  gen,  ag,,  boiS  erfentniS  dfefu  S.  118  lO; 

bad  gefefte  (£.  1206;  bad  ioc^  @.  120^2;  bad 

Sreu^ed.  121%;  nac^  bent  e£em))el  t)nferd 

ctUferd  a^cfu  (£.  1228;  tnortcn  (£.  122 W; 

Cttifto  ^o/.  8g,f  tmferem  l^erren  iQf^efu  (£. 

1185;  ^nn  (£.  12033;  Dn|cnn  ^erm  (£.  122i3; 

9n  (S.  123»;  ^nn  S.  Sefu  123»;  (Hiriflttm 

ace.  ^.,  au^  . . .  Sfefum  (£.  121 K 
Slofltt  cloister,  convent,  «&.  n.,    (2a/.  s^. 

1181;  Bpelt  cloflet  1198;   gpeit  Hoflet 

119";  ctoftetd  gen,  sg,  118 «;  cli|l«  nom, 

pi,  118*7;  spelt  niflct  121»;  n4|letn  dot, 

pi,  120 10- 1*. 
[tUfttt  iimifftatp]   convent  BiBter,    sb,  f,, 

dofter  innilftaiDen  dai,  pi.,  nttt  ...  aSen 

anbem  c  119  lO;  &nfttt  SttVgftatDtn  aee. 

pL  117  «. 
[Cl0|ltrlt!iai]  cloiBtral  life,  ah,  n.,  clojlet' 

Itbend  ^6».  «^.  119  8;  eiolitrlcbend  117  8. 

Cottiient  convent,  ah.  m.,  (2a<.  «^.,  Qnn  etorem 

(I.  123 13. 
[Socint^er]  CorinthianB,  ah,  m.,  Cotin*  gen, 

pi.  119  tt. 
StCli^e  croBB,  ah,  n.,  oee.  i^.,  traget  . . .  bad 

(S.  (El^ri^  121 ».    Note  the  terminal  e; 

in  mhd.  the  form  krioze  Ib  the  nBual 

one  as  against  kriaz. 

ha  when,  eonj,,  b.  i(^  be^  euc^  toar  120^1. 

ba  there,  cidv,  122 13;  as  augmentative  coup- 
led witii  the  relative  to  give  it  a  pointed 
meaning,  bet  b.  tfi  e^n  totbertoertiger  123^; 
ber  b.  gelett  ...  toer  123  >*;  bie  b.  e^n  er« 
fttHung  tft  11823;  bad  b.  ferine  gle^ffet 
121 »;  bad  b.  nS^ltc^  ...  ifi  121*1;  toeli^ed 
b.  t^  e^n  . . .  \pttfit  121 11;  ttld  bie  b.  .. . 
entgegen  fe^  122*3;  note  the  forms  with 
0 :  bo  119 18  bie  b.  ifl  i)on  gutten  getotffen 
and  bof nt  118  *8  aid  ic^d  b.  ^Ite.  In  the 
following  inatanceB  it  stands  for  the 
demonstrative  or  relative  coupled  with 
prepoBitions:  babe^  thereby  120 1^; 
St  bttr4  whereby  121 1*;  bafitr  there- 
for,   for   it    122 »;    Somit    whereby, 


wherewith  122 *>;  thereby,  therewith 
1238;  bafclbll  there  118 »;  bauon  where- 
of 122 11.  The  older  form  bar  appears 
in  the  following  combinations:  batanff 
thereon,  thereafter,  b.  trad^ten  119«;  ^aBt 
ad^tunge  b.  121*9;  ber  merde  b.  122 1*; 
barbur^  for  it,  because  of  it,  eud^  tourben 
b.  t>erlad^en  121*7;  bat^nne  therein  119  is; 
baQtt  thereto,  b.  berufft  120 ».  See  also 
barumb* 

babe^,  ha  huxd^,  bafnt  see  sub  ha  (there). 

bamit  so  that,  in  order  that,  conj,  with 
atibj.j  S).  Q^r  ...  gut  tj^tmptl  mic^tet  fur« 
tragen  120 1*;  b.  tff^i  ...  jum  gr&nbtlid^en 
erfentntd  ...  mid^t  fommen  123 is.  See 
also  sub  ba  (there). 

2)antel  Daniel,  proper  name,  aee.  ag,  122  n. 

batttffagnim  thanksgiving,  ah,  /*.,  dot,  ag,,  mit 
b.  12230. 

batauff  see  sub  ha  (there). 

barbitt(4  see  sub  ba  (there). 

barff  see  sub  biitffeti  (need). 

barnmb  therefore,  adv,  or  conj,,  S).  ^ab  id^ 
...  ermanct  119*2;  S).  fe^t  ...  bntert^an 
121 15;  b.  i^&ttet  eu(^  121 »;  bornmb  ha9 
for  the  reason  that,  S).  b.  foI(^d  ...  Don 
onnottin  118  30;  nic^t  b.  b.  t4  geme  toolte 
119 13.    See  also  sub  ba  (there). 

bat^nne  see  sub  bo  (there). 

bat^tt  Bee  sub  ha  (there). 

bod^  neuter  article,  see  Bub  bet* 

bod  that,  conj.j  ^ob  id^  ...  ermonung  ...  ge« 
tl^an  b.  11818;  nic^t  gleuben  b.  119*;'  trad^- 
ten  b.  1195;  tine  tool  ed  fe^n  moc^te  b. 
1198;  toolt  id^  geroten  ^^ahtn  b.  119  O;  bie 
toeil  i(^  ermetdtt  b.  119 15;  l^ab  i(^  . . .  et« 
manet  b.  119»;  120i;  jufaget ...  b.  120*8; 
S)ie  iungen  [l^ab  ic^  ermanet]  b.  1203;  \^ 
^ab  eud^  gebet^en  b.  120 O;  e^n  ...  gebott 
geb  i(^  eu(^  b.  120 ";  erfennen  b.  120 18; 
121 18;  ic^  Bitte  b.  120*8;  wiffen  b.  1215-8; 
...  {eliet ...  )U  b.  121 8;  ^euglnid  geben  b.  122 1 ; 
bauon  gefaget  ift  b.  122  h;  faget  b.  122*8; 
1233;  i|i  t>on  nMten  getoeft  b.  123 1;  (&ott 
toe^d  b.  123»;  too  ^l^r  begert  b.  123*7; 
preceded  by  ^nn  heme  121  *8;  preceded 
by  barauff :  l^bt ...  ac^tunge  b.  b.  1213o- as; 
preceded  by  \o  and  an  adverb:  fo  flar 
b.  12225;  preceded  by  ed  fet^  benn  unless 
it  be  123 «;  in  the  sense  of  bamit 
121*2;   in   the  sense   of  fo  bad  122 1«. 
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preceded  by  alfo  123"';  preceded  by  auff 
119 10. «;  120 11- »;  121  «•  11 ;  123  lO;  pre- 
ceded by  barumb  118 »;  119  w. 

bafeltft  Bee  sub  ha  (there). 

bajfelMfit  see  Bub  berfelbige* 

botton  Bee  sub  ha  (there). 

bem,  bente  see  snb  bet* 

benMifitnfie  Bappreasion,  ab.  /*.,  ace.  sg.j  b.  bet 
lujle  118  »». 

ben  Bee  Bub  bet* 

betten  see  Bab  bet* 

beitlt  for,  eonj.  119";  120«;  12118;  12213; 
3)eim  120  fl;  1232*;  adv.,  in  fact,  anrely, 
bie  b.  \ol6)i  ...  toorted  nod^  tntptttti  muffen 

119  SO;  bet  toirb  eu(^  b.  tool  lemen  121?; 
ber  otiS  b.  auuor  ...  getoamet  f^at  122 9; 
bOiS  td^  . . .  loie  b.  bini4  •  •  •  getragen  ^abe 
123»;  the  older  form  bense  118  ^i;  coupled 
with  the  Bubjunctive  ed  fe^,  ha§  follow- 
ing: ed  fe^  b,  boiS  ...  queme  nnlcBB  it 
be  that  123*;  answering  to  Engliah 
than  it  occotb  after  a  comparative:  bie 
felBen  f^hd^tt  er^aBen  b.  bie  gebott  ®ottid 
122^;  in  the  consecative  Bcnse  of  then: 
{o  b.  jemanb ...  toirb  fagen  122 1^;  the  older 

form  benne  119  ». 
benn,  benne  «  bonn  see  snb  M  benn* 

2)enno4  neverthelcBS,  adv.  120^. 

bet  the,  article,  novn.  sg,  m.  118  lO;  119  H; 

120  ift ;  121 «  and  demonBtrati  ve ;  122  ms  de- 
monBtrative.  «;  1238-<B;  gen.8g.f,  ll8«i; 
119«;  1205- ao;  123Bbi8  W;  datsg.f.  1182?; 
11910.  J8j  12115;  122*-*'8ii;  12317-21; 
gen.  pi.  m.  119 3- »;  121 30;  122 2i-  a?;  123 1; 
gm.pl  f.  118 «;  120 «;  121";  ht9  gen. 
sg.  m.  117  »•  8;  121 18-25;  gen.  sg.  n.  117  ^; 

118»-28.»-a6;  119  6.  6- 12. 17;    120*;    1219- 

14.81;  12312;  bent  dat.8g.m.  118*;  1203; 

1219.  14.  18.  22;  1222.  26;  1232.  17;  dot.  sg.  n. 
118  18.  19;   1196.  8.  14.  27;  12029-  82;  121 10-  20; 

1228;  the  dot.  n.  of  the  demonBtrative  beme 

121 8  (Bee  alBo  sub  no4  ^ent,  P  bent);  ben 

aec.  sg.  m.  1202*;  1214- 1417;  122  lo-  ii- 15; 
123 7;  da<. pi  m.  122 e-  ^'  ao;  123 1*;  dai. 
pi  f.  1181;  1219;  12226;  dai.pl  n.  1192B; 
benen  dot.  pi  m.  of  the  demonBtrative 
12280;  ])ie  nom.  sg.  f.  11822;  120?  de- 
monBtrative; 12118;  ace.  sg.  f.  118"; 
12080;  12126;  12219-21.29.30;  nom.  pi  m. 
12215;  nom.  pi  f.  11829;  ote  b.  12018 
demonstrative;  nom.  pin.  11827;  119 1; 


aec.pl.m.  12121;  acc.i>/. /:  117*;  1201-8; 
aee.  pi  n.  121 24;  12228;  ace.  pi.  m.  of  the 
demonstrative  12227;  j^n^  that,  neater 
article,  nom.  sg.  n.  119 «;  12O111218; 
1221;  1235;  article,  ace.  sg.  n.  11819;  120 
36;  12126.27;  12222;  123  2;  nom.  sg.  of  the 
demonstrative  12328;  ace.sg.  122 12.  See 
also  snb  betfelbe  and  betfelMge* 

bet  who,  which,  relative,  nom.  sg.  m.  1229; 
b.  bo  123  5- 12;  i^en  aee.  sg.  m.  123  ";  dot. 

pi  f.  119 18;  benen  dai.  pi  f.  120  w;  bie 

nom.  sg.  f.,  b.  be  11823;  b.  bo  11918;  aee. 
sg.  f.  12229;  nom.  pi  m.  122  «;  aU  b.  ha 
12228- 80;  nom.  pi  f.,  b.  benn  119  20 ;  nom. 
pi  n.  12128;  i^n^  nom.  sg.  n.,  S).  benne 
11821;  b.  ba  12119-21;  alle«  b.  123«. 

bet  gle^ilett  the  like,  indeclinable  demon- 
strative 118 18. 
Set^olben  for  that  reason,  adv.  and  eonj. 

11828. 

bet  mnffen  to  such  a  degree,  adv.,  followed 
by  auff  bod  120";  in  such  a  way  as, 
followed  by  toxt  12328. 

[berfelbe]  the  same,  beffelben  gen.  sg.  n. 

12123;  bie  felben  aee.  pi.  n.  12222. 

[berfelbige]  the  same,  bie  felbige  nom.  sg.  f. 
1182*;  baffelbige  nom.  sg.n.  121";  bet 
felbigen  gen.  pi  n.  12124;  ^\i  feibigen  aee. 

plf.l20\ 
bed  see  sub  bet* 
bentU4  plainly,  clearly  12228. 
[bentf(4]  German,  bent{(4en  aee.  pi  m.,  bie 

b.  p\almen  121 21. 

bie  see  snb  bet* 

bienfl  service,  worship,  sb.  m.,  aee.pl.  1193. 

See  also  (Bottid  bienll* 
bienflU(4  serving,  serviceable,  mac^t  ben 

ntenfd^en  . .  •  ^betman  b.  t)nb  ontert^an 

12115. 

[bifet]  this,  bifent  dai.  sg.  n.,  ^n  b.  lanbe 
119 19;  bijet  gen.  sg.  U  b«  ge^ip  b.  toelt 
119  ";  bifet  dai.  sg.  f.  Don  b.  toetlet  1225; 
spelt  biefet,  ^mt  b.  b5fen  je^t  121 9;  bife 
aee.  sg.  /I,  b.  emet  befc^werunge  120  8I; 
bid  nom,  sg.  n.  120 10 ;  ace.  sg.  n.,  burd^ 
b.  fd^re^ben  1212;  spelt  h\\^,  b.  nte^n 
fd^re^ben  12323;  b.  aHed  120  20 ;  bifdnttl 
this  time  121 1 ;  bife  these,  nom.  pi  m., 
n^et  b.  getoeft  122 17;  aee.  pi  m.,  toibet  b. 
flare  fpru^e  122  20;  Mefen  dai.  pi.  n.  122 18. 
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bit  Hetl  beesoBe,   eonf,^  b.  to.  i^  ermerdt 

119^;  spelt  MetD^I,  b.  id^  ...  b^it  qxl* 

gerebt  (bo.  toorben)  120  3t. 
binfit  thing,  sb.  n.,  nom.  pi,  bad  eu(^  aSe 

b.  . . .  befferlii^  fe^  121 »;  ace.  pi,  mel(^i^ 

alle  b.  Dfmeioett  121 ». 
bB  see  sub  ^^  (there). 

bs4  though,  yet,  neyerthelessjculp.,  it  stands 
in  the  apodosis  of  a  concessive  clause 
119»;  12010;  121»,  if  ob  be  the  correct 
reading  there;  but  i^  as  we  conjecture, 
ob  be  mistake  for  ob'  ==  oBer  (aber),  then 
bot^  has  the  sense  of  at  least  which  it 
has  also  121 ».  In  the  sense  of  assur- 
edly, emphasising  the  truth  of  fact  as 
in  opposition  to  a  preconceived  idea 
1207. 

[bifnr  lolten]  opine,  bofnr  bolte,  pres,  ind, 

1*«  sg.,  aid  i(^d  b.  1^.  118».   See  also  sub 

H  there  and  ^oltcn. 
[brct^^elenb]  thirteenth,  btet^^c^enbcn,  dot. 

^'  ^'i  dol^onnid  am  b.,  sc.  fta))itel  1201^. 
[bnlben]  suffer,  bear  bllbtt  pres,  ind,  3^  sg. 

118». 
bftstfctt  think,  conceit,   fo  fic^  ^rgente^ne 

Ueffe  b.  1207;  geban^t  pp.,  ^ot  mid^  g. 

119«. 
bitil  through,  by  means  of,  by  the  help 

of,  prtyt.  w.  aee.  118 1»;  119 »;  120«-2«; 

121 2«;  122"«;  123». 
[bftrffen]  need,  require,  botff  pres,  ind.  3^ 

8g.,  t9  b.  fe^  nid^t  tnel^r  123  9.    Modem 

usage  would  call  for  the  compound  be* 

bfirfen  in  this  sense. 


[Cbcl]  noble,  Sblei  we.  ag.  f.  1188;  eblen 

dot  pi.  f.  118*. 
etcli4   married,   e.    toerben  marry,    enter 

matrimony  122^. 
dm  honor  120«. 
dten  see  sub  e)^n* 
clbHjtex  see  sub  oSt* 
Oigel  angel,  ab,  m.,  ace,  ag.  119  ^. 

cntgegen  opposed,  e.  fe^n  122  ^ 
dtgegai  contrary  to,  in  opposition  (con- 
trast) to,  prqi>.  i€.  dat  121  *>. 
Cltttt^  finally,  adv.  123  n. 
(tt^petm  do  without,  want  119 si.    Note 


the  construction  of  this  verb  with  the 
genitive.  In  the  modem  usage  the  con- 
struction with  the  ace.  prevails. 

er  he,  nom.ag,m,  119i0;  120a«;  122»-<"; 
1237^1*;  )fyn  dat.ag.m.  1202s ;  Ifyt  dat. 
plf.  120«;  Cd  nom.8g,n,  118 «;  119'' bis 
»;  anticipating  the  subject  in  e.  toer 
fe^n  Oorgleic^en  mit  eud^  there  was  no 
comparing  with  you  119*8;  120»»M; 
121 «;  1221-5-W-15;  l23«'»-«;  ace.  ag,  n. 
121 »;  123»;  see  also  sub  i((;  {cl|n  gen. 
ag.  n.  1230;  lit  nom.  ag.  f.  119M»J7; 
1207  bU;  nom.plm.  121»;  122i»-a;  nom. 
pl.f,  117«-7;  120ia-8;  ;^r  ngw  is  men- 
tioned here  only  because,  at  first  blush, 
it  might  seem  to  be  gen.pl  f.  In  reality 
however,  tjft  without  doubt  forms  a  gram- 
matical unit  with  the  following  fe^ner, 
and  ^r  fe^ner  ^ungfratoen  means ,  as  the 
context  plainly  shows,  to  any  sister 
in  the  convent  In  the  critical  note 
to  this  passage  we  indulged  in  the 
conjecture  that  Schwenckfeld  either 
wrote  ^e^ner  (^dEe^ner)  or  ^rfe^ner 
s=  ^rlente^ner.  At  that  time  the  evidence 
for  ^rfe^n  (irfetn)  any,  was  not  as  com- 
pletely before  us  as  it  is  now  when  we 
can  confidently  say  the  word  is  well 
authenticated  and  the  only  doubt  that 
attaches  t-o  it  is  whether  it  be  evolution 
of  mhd.  ielein  or  tergen  ein.  Beside  other 
proof  we  find  in  the  admonitory  letter 
of  1524  to  the  bishop  (Lybisch):  too 
irfeimt  (spelt  jr  Iain  in  the  reprint) 
toetct ...  gef(^i(^t  (eiii^  line  16);  see  also 

sub  t^tgtnte^n  and  ^r  le^it^ 

trbormen  commiseration,  pity,  ab.  n.,  aee. 
ag.  123». 

[erbotoen]  edify,  erbaioet  p.p.,  e.  toetben  121 ». 
[(Erentf en  Honorable,  Stentf efftn  gen.  ag.  m. 
117«/«. 

crfttSen  fulfill  1208;  erftiSet  p.p.  120^^. 

erfnSnxg  fulfilment,  ab.  f.  118». 
erget  see  sub  otg« 

[Ctteien]  raise,  lift,  exalt,  tt%tbti  prea.  ind. 

S^ag.y  [xdf  e.  123fl;  ttbibeu  p.p.,  (l^abcn) 

Me  felben  f^bd^tt  e.  122 ». 
eriennen  recognize,  know  I20w*»j  121 «; 

122";  123 10;  erf ennet p.p.,  bie ...  e.  l^aben 

122«i. 
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OtottnU  knowledge,  sb.  n.,  dot,  sg.^  nod^ 
bent  e.  119«y;  jum  grunWIit^n  c.  123i5/i«; 
oee.  «^.,  burc^  h<a  e.  11810;  burc^  e.  119  ^ 
Note  the  neater  gender  of  the  word. 
It  is  feminine  or  neuter  in  mhd.,  in  mo- 
dem •usage  the  feminine  prevails. 

erlenten  leam»  find  out  123^7. 

[etlot^t  =  eclenittet]  illuminated,  ctlot^ten 

dai.  sg.  m.  1238. 

[trlifer]  redeemer,  sb.  m.,  ttU\tt9  gen.  sg, 
1228. 

[etmanot]  admonish,  tmtaxet  p.p.,  ^ab  ic^ 
...  e.  119a;  1201. 

emtauttUg  admonition,  a&.  /*.,  ^en.  «^.,  me^« 
net  get^nen  e.  121^;  dot.  sg.  nad^  @.^uld 
e.  12190;  l^b  i^  ...  e^n  ^^jUic^e  e.  ... 
get^n  118  >>. 

[ftmenfen]  notice,  ermtttft  p.p.,  bte  meil  id^ 

e.  «e.  ^abe  119^5. 
emctDem  renew  120  li. 

[etfjll  first,  trjleu  dat.8g,f,  118^7;  gen,  pi  m. 
1198. 

etfUi^  in  the  first  place,  adv.  120 1- is. 
ettnigai  bear,  suffer,  ^ue.  12038;  e.  121 ». 
et^tinetn  remind  1218. 
et^natntng  reminder,  sb.  f.  1178. 
rt  see  sub  cr. 

[(Efaio]  Isaiah,  proper  noun,  Sfaiam  ace. 
sg.  120  M. 

ttimt  some,  fBom.  p2.  12288;  etli4eil  dai. 
pi.  f.  12084;  the  form  C^li4en  cKo/.  p/.  m., 
contraction  of  mhd.  etesltchen  1188. 

ettDUn  at  one  time,  once,  adv.  1208. 

etlsad  something  120?. 

e^Iii^eii  see  sub  etiiile* 

(Ettougelism  gospel,  sb.  n.  119  is ;  Cnaitgelii 

gen.  sg,  1191?;  1204;  euangcUo  dot,  sg. 
119''. 

eu^  8oe  sab  )fyt  (you). 

[eufferli^]  external,  euffttli^cm  dot.  sg,  m. 

118";  Otffern^CIt  dai.  pi.  f,  1226. 
met  see  sub  ^^r  (you). 

eiDec  your,  fwm.sg.m.  12183;  nom.sg.n, 
11988;  ace.  sg.  f.  11982;  12031;  acc,  sg.  n. 
12011-88;  12316;  ace.pl.  f.  122?;  etttem 
dai.  sg.  m.  12118;  12313;  dot.  sg.  n.  12084; 
12188;  elsent  aec.sg.m.  119^;  dai. pin. 

11889;    1214-16;     etttetl    do<.  p/.  n.    1188; 
1195;   12089;  12118. 


DOigle^t  eternity,  sb.  /*.,  dai.  sg.  12081. 
tXVnU^tl  example,  ^sb.  n.,  <2a<.  sg.  1228;  oee;. 
«^.  12014. 

[tMoi]  own,  ei^gexef  ^m.p/.n.  11816;  et^geue 

a/ce.  pi.  n.  12288. 

ei^n  a,  an,  indefinite  article,'ttom.s9.«7i.  11911; 
1227;  1238-7;  nam.  sg.  f.  117 1;  11883; 
121";  »kwi.«^.n.  11818-86;  1198;  aec.sg.f. 
11811;  12385;  accsg.n.  1195;  12016;  12218; 

*  e^ne^  the  fall  form  of  the  feminine  ar- 
ticle nom.  sg.  11984;  12118;  aec,  sg. 
11915-17;  123 18;  e^ttem  dai.sg.m.  1238; 
dai.  sg.  n.  12188;  e)|nett  ace.  sg.  m.  11888; 

12318;  spelt  einex  119 «;  et^nec  l238o  is 

mistake  for  el|tte  one,  nom,  sg.  of  the 

numeral  1205. 
ei^nanber  see  sub  Met, 
eiinbtt  along,  adv.,  e.  faren  122 18. 
[ei^nig]  only,  sole,  e^nigm  dai.  sg.  m.  12387; 

dot  sg.  n.  118 18;  et^Uige  nom.  sg.  f.  121  n. 
el^nigfe)|t  unity,  concord,  sb.  /:,  dai.  sg.  120*. 
ei^nf4lte4e8   suggestion,   inspiration,  m/!, 

used  as  neuter  noun,  dot.  sg.  12082. 


[foIWl  false,  folfl^e  nom,  pi.  m.  122i8-i4. 

faten  move  122 ». 

foiol  bad,  evil,  foul,  ace,  sg.  n.,  f.  gefc^tne^ 

121 17. 

feleu  fail  1228. 

fetu  far,  fo  f.  in  so  far  as  121 16;  the  older 

form  fetne  123 18. 

f e^n  fine,  splendid,  ace.  sg.  n.  122 18. 
[f!e4f4]  flesh,  sb.  n.,  flei^ftted  geti.  sg.  11888; 

121814. 

[fle^l]  industry,  studiousness,  sb.  m.,  fit^JUt 

dot.  sg,  121 10. 
filgenbe  consequently,  adv.  118 17. 
[f^t^t]  fear,  sb.  /:,  fit^tt  dot.  sg.  121 16. 
ifteunb]  friend,  sb.m.,  fteunbeu  dai.pl.  1188. 
fteuttbli^  kind,  friendly  123  80. 
ftenitbtltlt  kindly,  adv.  1218. 
fteilte^t  freedom,  liberty,  sb.  f.y  nom.  sg. 

121 18 bis;  dai.sg.  1178. 

ftibe  peace,  sb.  m.,  <iee.  sg.  1183. 

[ftomm]   pious,  ftomme  aec.  sg.  f.  119 16; 

ftommen  ace.  sg.  m.  123 18. 
fnt  for,  before,  prep.  tv.  dat  121 19  see 

bfttteu;  1223  see  fftt^ten;  1224-7. 8  ^^^ 
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iDamtit;  1232;  fp,  ace.  12210  see  an^s 
%tbvx;  123»  see  Ibittem  See  also  snb 
fttroeien  and  tior. 

fttrbitte  ensample,  sb.  n.,  nom.  a^.  119^. 
[fftnlteiil  n^  r«/^-i  be  afraid  of,  fftrtttet 

tmp^.  p/.,  f.  eud^  fur  fe^nem  menfc^en  1228. 
[ftttgcbeil]  [id)  refL,  pretend ;  gt(t  {!((  \UXprea, 

ind.  3*  sg.,  g.  f.  f.,  cr  fc^  Oott  123'. 
flltft4ti0li4  cantionslyi  adv.  121  b. 
fnrtnifiClt  cany  before  120 1«. 
fltrlDi$  prying  cariosity,    daring  specn- 

lation,  sb.  m,,  dot.  sg.  12118. 
fsr  loot  forsooth,  indeed,  adv.  1192?. 

[dalaifftt]  Galatians,  @alattient  dot,  pi.,  }un 

®.  1208. 

[fiax^]  whole,  gan^en  ^en.  «^.  n.  llS^s. 

gaM  entirely,  (u2r.  122^. 

gar  quite,  adv.  119 12 ;  gatnilttd  absolntely 
nothing  IIS^^;  12185;  printed  as  one 
word  118 » 

[ge^en]  give  119 1«  orfad^  q.;  122 1  ^euglmd 
8-;  ^thpre8,ind.  I't  5^.,  g.  i(^  120 «;  gebt 
imper.pl.  12118;  gf ge^en  p.p.,  {0  ^l^n^ott 
. . .  gnabe  . . .  g.  sc.  ^at  120^;  see  also 
fsrgebei* 

fiebtt^en  see  sab  titten* 

[geierlie]  gesture,  attitude,  sb.  f.,  gcberben 

doLpl  122« 
gcbeten  bring  forth,  jug.  118» 
geboten  see  sub  gebott* 
geiott  commandment,  sb.  n.,  occ.  sg.  120 1>; 

accp/.  122  »0;  gctoten  da<.p/.  119 ». 
gebranttcit  nse,  employ,  beiS  (i[Io|terIebend  g. 

117  »;  119  T. 
geiitiibex  see  snb  Mnben* 
gcbait^t  see  sab  bftntfeit* 
gebftlbidliit  patiently,  adv.  120»t. 
gefaSca  please,  me^nen  freunben  5U  g.  1188. 
[gefaSen]  pleasure,  sb.  m.,  gefallfltd  gf*n.  sg., 

tfi^xt^  g.,  at  their  own  pleasure  122^0. 
gegeben  see  sub  gebeii. 

gegex  against,  toward,  prep.  w.  doLy  liebe 
g.  tmfcrm  ne^jlen  118^8.  The  construction 
with  the  dative  is  the  prevailing  one 
also  in  mhd.;  modem  usage  would  call 
for  the  accusative  in  this  instance. 

gegeiloett  presence,  tib,  f.,  dot.  sg.  119ss. 

ge^altex  see  sub  tialten* 


ge^en  go  I2li8«;  ginget po^/ «m^'.  2^^  pi, 

1198. 

ge^ir  hearing,  ab.  n.,  dot.  sg.  118 10. 

gelert  learned  123  k. 

geliciet  see  sub  llcbeu* 

gelten  have  value  1192 

gtlttbbc  vow,  sb.n.j  nom.pl.  118*;  119 1. 

gemai^t  see  sub  ma^en* 
gemct|ltiglli(t  commonly,  adv.  11827. 

[gemiktmel]  mumbling,  ab.  n.,  gcmfttmel^ 

gen.  sg.  12181/82. 
gemfttt  heart,  sb.  n.,  gemfttte  dai.  sg.  1192* 

gcmittte  12027. 
[gene^gt]  inclined,  gentl^gtem  dot.  sg.  n., 

avA  g.  gemutte  from  the  inclination  of 

her  heart  II921. 
genltttget  see  sub  nlttigcn^ 
ge^irebigt  see  sub  ^ircbigen* 
geraten  get,  turn  to,  p.p.  ftnb  ...  ^n  e^nen 

lauttem  migbrauc^  g.  11829. 
gerebt  see  sub  teben. 

gtrie  gladly,  willingly,  lovingly,  ado.  119 18. 

gecoten  see  sub  tatcn* 

gcfaget  see  sub  fagen. 

[gefong]  song,  «5.  m.,  gef enge  ^en.p/.  12180/31. 

gcfilaffeit  see  sub  fi^affen* 

geftten  happen,  be  done,  contraction  of 
gcf^eten  1222;  gef(l||i4t  pres.  ind.  3^  sg. 
12328. 

gefAi^t  see  sub  gefi^cit* 

gcfl^tctl  clamor,  tattling,  sb.  n.  123 1^. 

gef^Oe^  idle  talk,  sb.  n.,  ace.  sg.  12117. 

gtfmilet  see  sub  {enifen« 

gcfe^e  law,  «6.  n.,  aec.  sg.  1208;   gefel^ed 

gen.  sg.  11828. 
gefetm  be  II827  see  also  fe^u  (be). 

[gefytei^]  conversation,  sb.  n.,  gcf^ireilCtt 
dai.  pL  12120. 

gef^iroAen  see  sub  f^irtilni* 
gtttan  see  sub  ttttu^ 
gettouen  see  sub  ttttn* 
gcttogen  see  sub  tragen* 
getrlfl  see  sub  trlt|ien* 
getoarnet  see  sub  loomcii. 
ge)oe|l  see  sub  fc^n  (be). 
gdOiSn^  assuredly,  adv.  1238. 

geioifftit  conscience,  sb.n.^  dai.8g.  12318; 
aee.sg.  1195;  12222;  dai.pl.  1188/4 »; 
1202B;  12118;  12228;  the  gen.  sg.  of  the 
feminine  gender  seems  to  be  on  record 
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123 ^/is:  e^nen  frotnnten  ...  man/ber  ba 
...  gutter  getmffen  toer  mrum  pium  qui 
sti  hofiae  eanseieniiae;  juBt  so  the  dot. 
sg.  of  the  feminine  gender  is  found  in 
119 17 :  e^ne  fromme  d^rifiltc^e  (nriorinne  . . . 
Me  bo  ifi  Don  gutten  getoiffen  piam  Chri- 
sHanamque  priorissamj  quae  eat  hofute 
eonaeienitaey  if  gutten  be  misprint  for 
gutter.  If  our  surmise  be  correct, 
Schwenckfeld  must  occasionally  have 
relapsed  into  the  older  mhd.  usage  of 
treating  getoiffeu  as  feminine  which  as 
a  rule,  appears  to  be  neuter  with  him, 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  modern 
standard.    See  also  sub  gttt« 

gett^n^e^t  habit,  sb,  f.j  nom.  sg.  119^;  aec. 
8g.  121». 

%tt^ft  spirit,  sb.m.^  n.8g,,  g.  biger  toelt  119 1^; 
g.  gotti«  1218;  g.  12ia;  g.  ®otti«  122 1; 
g.  122^5;  oec.  sg,  g.  119<);  l^e^ltge  g.  nom, 
sg.  118 »;  ace,  sg.,  l^e^ttgen  g.  120  21 ; 
%t^fit9  gen.  sg.  121  ^\  the  shortened  form 
iV9fi9  117»;  itnftt  dat.sg.  121»;  1222; 
itl^ftttn  dai,pl.  12227. 

[Se^llbfl  unspiritual,  gei^fUoftX  gen.  sg.  n. 
121  «i. 

giit  |t4  fur  see  sub  futgetem 
ginget  see  sub  ge^en* 

glattben  belief,  faith,  «6.  m.,  dai,sg.  121«; 
122». 

glei4  alike,  ath.,  g.  fo  tool  just  as  well 
118 28;  spelt  also  glet^^  g.  tote  Just  as 
123 21;  placed  after  the  subjunctive  it 
seryes  as  concessive  conjunction:  er  fe^ 
g.  5U  9iome  ober  anberdtto  1223. 

gleiAeu  beUeve  1192;  spelt  glenbtn  122 13. 

Note  the  umlaut 
[gUtDbig]  believing,  faithful,  glttobigen  dat. 

sg,n.  12132;  dat.pl.  12230  adj,  used  as 

noun. 
glel^4  see  sub  gUl4« 
glet|4eii  see  ber  gl^ften* 

gleil^nere^  hypocrisy,  show,  sham,  sb.  /*., 
dat,  sg.  11815;  spelt  glel||tteret|  12228. 

[gletlffeil]  glitter,  glel^ffet  pres.  ind.  3<»  sg. 
121 1». 

gnabe  grace,  ah,  f.,  nom.  sg.  12328;  ace.  sg, 
120«;  the  shortened  form  gnab  1183- 11. 

gUttgl  enough  1238 

gnngfam  sufficiently,  adp.  122 ». 


[gidelftiai  jugglery,  df.  n.,  %Uaiptt9  gen. 

sg.  12125. 
gant  gold,  sb.  n.  121  is. 
@0t  God,  sb.  m.,  nom.  sg,  118 lO;  spelt  @ott 

120«-2lO;      12229;     1238- 7- 8' M- 26 ;      gotti^ 

^en.s^.l218;  (S$m9  1203aj  i216.io.ie.»; 
122  Ibis  5-83;  1238-7.i7.«;  gotf  dot.  sg. 
1192;  spelt  (Botte  1227;  gotte  119  lO; 
shortened  to  got  118«;  spelt  @ott  1238; 
0Ot  aec.  sg.  II8.18. 

®ittid  bieujl  divine  service,  worship,  sb.m, 
1238 

[gitlil^]  divine,  @im4e  nom,sg.n.  120 im3; 
gitlil^e  ace.  sg.  n.  1232;  gpelt  (Bittli^e 
12128;  iSotmt  aee,sg.  f.  1183;  Sittli^en 
gen.sg.f.  123i8;  gen.  sg.  n.  II820;  daL 
sg.  n.  12029;  gpelt  gottli^eil  gen.  sg.  f. 
•  119*7^28;  gen.  sg.  n.  1196- ";  dat,  pi.  n, 
11928;  (Bitliilett  dai.  sg.  n,  12118;  aee. 
sg.  m.  121";  gittli<|er  gen.  sg,  f,,  no  ar- 
ticle preceding,  g.  toe^ge  in  a  manner 

not  contrary  to  respect  for  the  divine 
1198. 

gretoel  abomination,  sb.m.,  nom.sg,  122 ?; 

aecsg.  122 10. 
gtel^lfen  grasp  1222&. 
[fitOf]  great,  gtoffem  dat.sg.  m.  11920;  gtoffe 

aec. pi.  n.  122". 
[gntub]  ground,  foundation,  sb.  m.,  gmnbe 

dai.  sg.  123 18;  gmnbt  ace,  sg.  1215. 

[gcinbtti^j  thorough,  gtinbtliileK  dai.  sg,  n, 
12315. 

WWSL  fierceness  of  wrath,  sb.  m,  123 19. 
[gftalHg]  fftvorably  inclined,  gracious,  giln^ 

fligex  voe.  pi.  f.  1188. 
gut  good,  ace.  sg.  n.,  no  article  preceding 

120i«;  indefinite  article  preceding  1195; 

^Xiiitx g€n.sg.f.,Tio  article  precedingl23i2; 

dai.  sg.  f.,  no  article  preceding  1232<; 

for  gutter,  probably  by  misprint,  we  have 

gutten  II918  e^ne  ...  fmorinne  ...  bie  bo 

ift  fon  g.  getoiffen;  gnttem  dat.  sg,  m.,  no 

article  preceding  123". 
gute  kindness,  sb.  f.,  dat.  sg.  1205. 

taben  have  1199;  i22i8-2o.a.M.8i;  ^^le 
pres.  ind.  1**  sg.  120";  12328;  the  short- 
ened form  \iat^  1180-25;  11913-22;  i20i- 
8-20;   i^abe  pres,  aubj.  3«  ag.  12112;    ^^\ 
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prea,  ind.  3^  8g.  120a;  122»»;  I23>i; 
lit  11917;  (0tet  pres,  ind,  2^  pi.  120 19; 
the  Bhortened  fom  )abt  119 »;  121»; 
the  same  eervee  for  imper.pL  121^8. 

(Ottoi  hold,  keep,  ft(^  ^.  117  ^  condact 
one  Belf;  )alte  prea,  ind,  I'^s^.i  oliS  t(^d 
bofur  (.  as  I  am  of  opinion  118^;  qc« 
(otteii  pp,<t  gelubbe  go  ...  nic^t  mogen  q. 
toecben  fowb  that  cannot  be  kept  119 1; 
fie  tooHeit  ...  bafur  g.  fe^n  they  want  to 
be  taken  for  it,  they  want  to  be  con- 
sidered aa  representing  it  122^. 

(at  see  snb  (oBoi. 

Iclffen  help  120^. 

i%m]  Lord,  «6.  m.,  \^tntXi',dat.8g.  118 &; 

121 S;  the  shortened  form  (efnt  122  is. 
)er^  heart,  «&.  n.,  aecag,  120  "-^S;  (er^en 

dai.8g,  121  «•«•»;  dai.pl.  118«;  1190; 

12081;  1214. 

tet$n4  hearty,  cordial  123^;  ace,  ag.  f, 
123». 

nietotig]  of  to-day,  present,  (mtiged  gen, 
ag.  m.  122 1^. 

(el^IaiUl  Sayionr,  ah, «».,  (2a<.  ag,  12083. 

OdetlttB]  holy,  ieiiage  nom.ag.m,  118  W; 
occ.  sjr.  /:  122 1»;  (e^Iigen  dat,ag,f.  122"; 
dai.ag.n,  1198;  aa;.^.m.  120Si;  (tiligCC 
dlotf.  ^.  /I,  no  article  preceding  123  if 

Ae^fai]  call,  be  called;  (tl^tlpreff.fnd.  3^  ag. 
1198;  123«. 

Me  here,  ado.  122 1^. 

Mrf^eriiiae  mling  lady,  lady  lording  it 
over,  ah.  f.  119M. 

high,  exalted  1228;  o^r.,  highly  |1224; 
haughtily,  arrogantly  12218;  (i^er  com- 
parative of  ado.  12228. 

|l4et  see  sub  (i^* 

nitftX]  |9|fet  prea.  ind.  3^  «^.  118^. 

^it  see  sub  (oBen^ 

^ftttex  (i^  re/f.,  take  heed,  .(itttet  imper, 
pL,  %.  eit4  fur  beware  of  121  lo. 

i4  I,  nom.  «g.  118*''«-»;  IWa-s-ia-isa; 

120  1*  8*  10*  16-  17*  Xh  SI*  »•  98*  SB-  84 ;      121  IS; 

123^87;  contracted  with  the  neater  pro- 
noun of  the  8A  person  to  U^t  118»; 
»if  datag.  119718;  apelt  nU^f  II810; 
120fi;  128M;  mi^  aee,ag.  119^;  120i0; 
12388- SB;  mil;  nam,  pi.,  with  e0  contracted 


to  tBM  12285;   spelt  t^m  12218;  123"; 
bad  da^.;)/.  11821;  aec.pl.  1228. 
[icStg]  present,  iqiger  gen,  ag,  /!,  no  article 
preceding,  t.  ^^t  at  the  present  time 

1178/7. 

if  see  sab  fei^n  (be). 

ii^nnbet  at  present,  adv.  11826. 

ia  yes,  indeed,  adv,  1182«;  122 18. 
3eftt  Jesas,  gen.ag.  118 18;  da^.  8^.  123  2?; 
spelt  3tefn  yen.  5^.  1228;  dat.ag.  118  5; 

Sefnm  121 «. 

io4  yoke,  ah,  n.,  nom.  ay.  12012. 
[3offattttCi»]  John,  3Bl^aniti«  gen.ag,  12018; 

abbreviated  3o)an  1228. 
ittttgl  yoang  1208;  iungen  gen.  pi,  f,  1202; 

occ.  pU  f,  1208;  iilagfit  saperlative,  nom. 

ag,  m.  1238;  iingjleil  dat.  ag,  m,  1232. 
innger  disciple,  ah.m.,  nom.pl.  12018. 
[ittngftaiD]  virgin,  sister  at  convent,  ah,  f.j 

SumfftaiDCn  dat.ag.f.  11914;  see  sab  ^r* 

gente^n;  iitngftaioat  voe.pl,  118?;  12020; 

123 11;  spelt  iitnglfraiDeti  1218;  jnngs 

fraiDen  118 1.    See  also  sab  clojler  inntf^ 

fraio* 

St. 

fct^n  none,  nom.  ag,  n,  11918;  1211?;  le^ne 
nom.  ag.  f.  11927;  let^icilt  dat.ag,  m.  1228; 

fe^ner  dot,  ag.  f.  12027;  as  to  f.  1191*, 
see  t^rgentel^ii,  t^r  fein  and  sab  et* 

finbt  child,  ah.n.  1238;  finbct  nom,pl,  121  «>. 

Hnblein  little  child,  ah,  n.,  voe.pl.  12018. 

Hn^e  charch,  ah,  f,,  ace,  ag.  12218. 

[Sor]  clear,  plain,  Hare  ace.  pi,  m,  12220; 
nattn  dai,pl,n.  12218. 

Hat  clearly,  plainly,  ado,  12228;  ntrtt  com- 
parative of  ado.  123 18. 

nertc  see  sab  Kac  {adv.). 

[He^b]  cloth,  dress,  vestment,  ah.  n.,  llt^btx 
aee.pl.  118";  12221. 

Hollet,  Killer,  nifttrn  see  sab  cIo|lcr* 

bmmen  come  12028;  12318-28;  tftinjit  prea, 
ind.  3^  «y.  m.  123^;  n.  1228;  qaemc  paat 
atdj,  3d  ay.  123«. 

MttRtig  in  ihe  fntare,  at  some  fatore  time, 
adv.  123 ». 

[Uxitai]  be  able,  lax  prea.ind.  Si  ag.  119  U; 
12128;  tinbt  prea.  ML  2^  pj.  1228;  Uni^ 
pa«^  sM&y.  l"t  sg.  (indirect  discoarse)  1192. 
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Mmlit  Bee  sab  loniiten. 

Mitbt  Bee  sub  Unneit* 

Iltr^limi  in  short,  briefly,  adv.  1208;  1226. 

daub]  land,  sh,  n.,  (oitbe  dot,  sg,  119 1». 
(alfeit  let  120M;  1231^  leave  undone  121?; 

mimper,pl.  121  "ai;  ^afi  121 1«;  Uefft 

past  sub;'.  3^  sg.  120  7. 
[lantten]  sound,  read,  laMtnt pres.  p.  120i6. 
(antter  clear,  sheer,  (antteni  ace,  sg,  m, 

118» 

leben  Hto  120o. 

leben  life,  sb.  n.,  nom,sg,  118^3;  dat.sg. 

122»;  ace.  sg.  123^. 
[lebenbig]  living,  lebenbigeii  gen.  sg.  n.  119^; 

dot.  sg.  m.  121  f 
lection  lesson,  lection,  sb.  /l,  ace.  sg.  123 1<. 
(ebi0!  empty,  Toid  120 ». 
degen]  lay,  put,  leget  imper.pl.  123^8. 
(ere    doctrine,    «6.   /:,    dot.  sg.   122^'^\ 

ItXtti  dai.  pi.  119»;  122^. 

lenten  leam  119?;  121?;  (emet  pres.  subj. 

2^  pi  120»;  imper.pl.  121  «i. 
[lefen]  read,  lift  pres.  ind.  S^sg.  122 1<;  lefe 

pres.  subj.  3^  sg.  123**. 
leftentng  scandal-mongering,  calumniating, 

sb.f.  123  » 
[(e$t]  last,  (e^ten  (2a<.  pt.  f.  122» 

[lei^b]  body,  «&.  m.,  lel^be  d^.  «^.  121 1«. 

(e)|4te  easily,  o^t;.  122  <«. 
[Hc^t]  light,  «6.  n.  U^fte^  gen.  sg.  119 1^. 
[lieb]  beloved,  dear,  Iteben  voc.pl.  118 « 
120 1«»;  1218;  123  JO. 

Hebe   love,   sb.f.,  dat.sg.    11923;  1209" 
121«;  123M;  ace.  sg.  118a;  12018. 

[lieben]  love,  liebet  pres.  subj.  2^  pi.  120  n 

geliebet  p.p.  120". 
liebbaberiniie  lover,  «6.  f.  119  ". 
(ieffe  see  sub  lalfen* 
lift  see  sub  lefen* 
[Hfiig]  cunning,  astute,  li^iger  nom.  sg.  m., 

indefinite  article  preceding  119*1. 
lob  praise,  sb.  n.,  nom.  sg.  122  K 
[lobgefang]   song  of  praise,  sb.  m.,   (ob- 

fiefengen  dot.  pi.  121^ 

[Snca^l  Luke,  Snce  gen.  sg.  1228''. 
Iftgenrebec  man  that  speaks  lies,  sb.m.^ 
nom.pl.  12228. 

[Iltffi  desire,  sb.  f.,  Ifijlle;  gen.  pi.  11822; 
ttHen  dat  pi.  121 «. 


[ma^Ol]  make,  nta^t  pre8.ind.^^ sg.  121  M; 

gemo^t  p.p.  12222. 
mog,  mag!  see  sub  mlgeiu 
ntoM  see  sub  ito4  vxM. 
moit  man,  sb.  m.,  ace.  sg.  123*2. 

ntalfeii  see  bet  molfen* 
[SRdttl^aentf]  Matthew,  gen.  sg.   Kattbaei, 
abbreviated  9tat«  119'  or  9tattb*  122  ">. 

mebt  more,  greater  1238;  accsg.f.  120*; 
dat.  pi.  n.  12020  the  absence  of  terminal 
ending  the  same  as  with  tril  60  **  Dor 
Dil  da^en;  me||rer^  if  correct,  must  be 
gen.  pi.  pUirtum  123  *s,  but  it  may  be 
mistake  for  mebten  ace.  sg.  m.  of  the 
adj.  qualifying  ie^I  Dont  nt.  te^l,  for  the 
greater  part  cf.  Doc.  VII  Ed.  A,  dK 

mebt  more,  adv.  1192s. 

nienfit  man,  sb.m.,nom.sg.  123^;  meilf^tll 
dat.sg.  1238;  ace.  sg.  121^;  122';  gen. 

pL  11928;  12221;  dot.  pi.  1227-2*. 

[meilf4U4]  human,  menf^li^et  gen.sg.f., 
no  article  preceding  119*8/i<;  dai.  sg.  /*., 
no  article  preceding  118 »;  menf^li^eii 
nom.  pi.  f.  11829. 

menfen  mark,   pay  attention  to,  nterife 

opt.  S^sg.,  m.  barauff  122*2. 
me^beit  avoid,  abstain  from  12228. 
me^n  my,  nom.  sg.  m.   123**;   aec.sg.n. 

12328;  me^ne  nom.  sg.  f.  12028»;  nam, 

pi.  m.   120*8;   meaner  gen.  sg.  f.  1218; 

meiinem  dot.  sg.  m.  120^;  me^neii  dot. 

pi.  m.  1188. 
meiiniiitg  meaning,  intention,  sb.  /!,  nom. 

sg.  119<;  12028;  dat.  sg.  1232*. 
m\^,  mir  see  sub  i^* 
ntigbron^   abuse,    sb.  m.,  ace.  sg.    11829; 

ntifbren^ett  dat.pl.  121 2». 

mit   with,  pr<ip.  w.  dat.    119*8;    1205- 29; 

121*0-21;   1228-80;   123  *<*7- 28.88;    m.    fatf^x 

toocten  in  more  words  12020;  nt.  gtoffent 
fd^aben  to  the  great  detriment  11920. 

mitie^bttng  compassion,  sympathy,  sb.  /!, 
acc.sg.  123  25;  the  word  is  now  obsolete, 
the  neuter  mitleib  being  exclusively  in  use. 

ntittel  midst,  sb.  n.,  dai.  sg.  1208«. 

ntJk^t  see  sub  mtgen* 
mo^te  see  sub  mtgen* 
mt^te  see  sub  mJkgen* 
mitten  see  sub  ntlgen* 
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wbUM,  nl^tet  see  sub  mlgai. 

[mlgett]  may,  be  able,  mag pres.  tnd,  3^  sg. 
122  « ;  spelt  ntogt  118>7 ;  mi%tnpre8.  ind,  l»t 
pi,  122 1«,  mtget  jprev.  ind.  2«  p/.  121^3; 
flUfieit  pre8,  ind.  S^  pi.  119  i;  ntl^te  po^/ 
suty.  l>t  <^.  121S;  123 »;  past  subj.Sdsg. 
120 1>;  spelt  rno^fte  1198;  ml^ftet  past 
subf.  2^  pi.  120^^;  spelt  mo^tet  1196; 
sbortened  to  iitl4|tl21S;  123io-i6;  mt^* 
tot  past  subf.  1>^  pi.  122^;  past  subj, 
S^pl.  11710. 

Qtftgen  see  sab  mlgeiu 

mtget  see  sub  mlgeit* 

lllftgli^  possible  122  is. 

[mflnb]  month,  sb.  m.,  ntitltbe  dat.  sg.l21^'^^. 

[nttffeit]  be  obliged,  have  to,  mn9pres.  ind. 

3^  sg.   119>7;    nttlfeil  pres.  ind.  S^pl. 

119«. 
wm9  see  snb  mtffnu 
nftffigCli  M  ^^'i  ranke  it  one*s  business, 

try  to  123« 
ma^t  see  snb  i^* 

1104  after,  according  to,  prep.  w.  dat. 
120»'«;  121»bU  io.M.»;  1228;  123 1«;  spelt 
noc^  117«;  119e-»M-»7.  With  regard  to 
119*7  there  may  be  donbt  as  to  whether 
we  have  to  do  with  nod^  =  na^  (after) 
or  nod^  (ncYertheless) ,  the  sentence  fie 
mud  nod^  bem  erfentntiB  bee  gottlic^  mat' 
^elyt  I  toelyd^en  being  capable  of  either 
constmction:  it  mnstgiye  way  to  truth 
after  that  has  been  recognized  or:  ne- 
▼ertheless  it  must  give  way  to  the  re- 
cognition of  truth. 

nail  bem  after,  in  accordance  with  what, 
because,  eof^'.  118?;  120^;  gpelt  no4 
bem  118«. 

no^geben  give  in  to,  make  allowance  for 
120*. 

[ia4  mM]  afterwards,  adv.,  spelt  ito4  man 

119*0/". 
noiiiULiiitn    seeking    after,    observation, 

searching,  dat.   sg.,  infinitive   used  as 

neuter  noun  118  >o. 
Raneilbltrgf  name  of  place,  dot.  sg.  117 &; 

spelt  Kttoubiirgl  118  i/s. 
le^mei  take,  inf.,  ^un.  12280;  ne^met  pres. 

tubf.  2^jd.,  9uff  bod  ^^t  . . .  2U  l^et^en 

n.  12081. 


ne^fi  (»•  mhd.  ndhst,  superlative  of  n&ch), 
adv.f  lately,  recently  118^.  Like  Latin 
proximej  ntfjl^  may  refer  either  to  that 
which  is  next  to  the  speaker  in  the 
time  preceding  or  in  the  time  to  come; 
at  present  n5d^|lend  is  used  in  the  latter 
sense  only. 

[ne^lle]  neighbor,  adj.  used  as  noun,  ne^^eit 
dai.  sg.  118M. 

nemU4  namely,  to  wit,  adv.  118i8;  122 1? 
preceded  by  aU. 

nennen  call  121» 

neio  new,  ace.  sg.  n.  12018. 
neioerttllg  innovation,  sb.  /!,  ace.  sg.  121 ». 
]li4lt  not,  negation  118i*";  119 1- «•  lo- ii- 
ia-  »•  m  ;     120  tt'  ^ ;     1212'  9-  11*  li'  18-  19-  31 ; 

1225- 0-tt;  123*- 9. 
ni^n  nothing  118«;   1198;  120 ?;    123  H; 
gar  n.  is  used  in  the  sense  of  not  at  all 
118»;  121». 

no4  nor  11880  preceded  by  nid^td;   still 

12l«;  122". 
ue^  still,  adv.  11980.    See  also  sub  na^f, 

na^  B  uo4  see  sub  na4* 

no4  bem  see  sub  na4  bem. 

tto4  moM  see  sub  uo^  ma(9* 

nltteu  see  sub  bon* 

[nittigen]  force;  genlttiget  pp.  11983. 

nn  now,  adv.  118 »;  12O8I;  1218;  122 10 ; 

1281. 
nut  only,  adv.  12132. 

nt^tt4  useful,  profitable,  n.  pr  befferung 

12181. 

nft^n^l  profitably,  adv.  1179. 
Ulimmec  never,  adv.  12088. 

Ob  if,  conj.  11910;  12081;  spelt  «b  121»>, 
where  it  has  the  concessive  sense  of 
even  if,  the  verb  being  in  the  subjunc- 
tive. The  same  concessive  force  would 
have  to  be  attributed  to  ob  121i  t)nb  0. 
td^  bifiBmal  ))erfonUd^  bely  euc^  nid^t  fe^n 
mjd^te,  provided  it  is  correct  and  not, 
as  would  seem  more  probable,  mistake 
for  ob  «=  ober  (abec),  the  governing  con- 
junction being  ^etoet^t.  For  in  this 
clause  the  principal  reason  is  brought 
forward  why  Schwenckfeld  sends  the 
letter:   because  he   cannot  in   person 
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respond  to  the  inYitation,  he  wants  the 
letter  to  be  a  Bubstitate.  0(  would 
seem  to  give  a  tinge  of  the  problema- 
tical to  the  reason  adduced. 

Sbet  or  118  ifi;  119 »;  120*7;  121tU;  122»-i8; 
123  «. 

[offenbatoi]  reveal,  offentort p,p,  123 s'. 

[oi^t]  ear  «6.  n.,  sf^teit  dot,  pL  121^. 
one  without,  prq).  w.  aec,  119  K 
JDffid  name  of  place  118*. 

e*  Vottl  St  Paul,  nam.  sg.  118^;  122^; 
1233;  cfarf.  9g.  123";  ©♦  ^ailM  gen.  sg, 
12190;  a  solitary  instance  of  the  Latin 
form  of  the  nom,  sg,  ^auMf  without 
the  eianxtAi]  preceding  1208. 

[tierfoit]   person,   ab,  /:,  JierfOlteil  dai.  pi, 

118";  12281. 
)ierf0]tn4  personally,  in  person,  adv.  121^. 
Jirebigtll  preach,  pres.  %nf.  ciet,  in  the  sense 

of  pres.  inf,  pa88,  120 1?;    ge^ltdligt  p.p. 

11918/19. 

{iriOfilllie  prioress,  sb.  /!,  ace.  8g.  119i«-». 
[^tOtll^tt]  prophet,  ab.  m.,  iPrO)l^eteil  ace. 

ag.  120  M;  12211;  t^n^^titn  nom.  pi.  122  M; 

dot.  pL  123 1\ 
^rftfeit]  prove,  examine,  ptkffti  imper.  pi. 

119». 
[tlfalm]  psalm,  ab.  m.,  tpfalnteit  flM-e.  p/.  12121. 


qiteme  see  sub  lontmoi* 

ta^t  advice,  ab.  m.  123  n. 

[total]  advise,  fiemteii  p-p-  119^. 

tfUoni  room,  ab.  m.,  aec.  ag.  12113*  i8. 
[nUi]  right,  true,  te^ten  ace.  ag.  m.  121  <. 
te^t  rightly,  truly,  genuinely,  adv.  118 is 
rebe  talk,  address,  ab.  m.  120%. 

[rebm]  talk,  rebet  imper.  pi  121  ao;  getebt 

p.p.  120 » 
ttiitttn  govern  119». 
tegimeitt  regiment,  rule  123  >. 
te)|i|  kingdom,  ab.  n.  122  &.    See  also  loelt 


[Si^ten]  direct,  tti^ttt  prea.  ind.  2«  p/., 

91.  ^^r  1227  (conditional  clause). 
[iRont]  name  of  place,  Stante  dot.  ag.  122\ 

[fa^e]  thing,  matter,  affair,  ab.  /*.,  fa^en 
aee.  pL  122  ?. 

fagen  say  122  U;  \a%tt  prea.  ind.  3^  «^.  118^; 
122>«.»;  1233;  BCfflfiet p.|>.  12211;  12389; 
contracted  to  gefagt  118»y98. 

fam|lt  together  with,  prqi>.  w.  dai.  123  i«. 

@[anct]  see  l^aitL 

fa^flllfie  rule  laid  down,  ordinance,  pre- 
cept, ab.  U  ^'  ^'  118  IB;  ftt^ltllfieil  nom. 
pi.  11830. 

f^abtn  harm,  detriment,  ab.  m.,  dai.  ag. 
119». 

[f^offoi]  create,  gef^offoi  p.p.  122». 

f^allf  rogue,  ab.  m.  119  n. 

f4el|]|  appearance,  ab.  m.,  (2ti^  «^.  118 1^ 

[fdjiltiocig]  speedily,  adv.,  f4i(eiimifi(le  «^per- 
lattve  aee.  ag.  123 1^,  QuffiB  {.,  in  the  speed- 
iest way. 

S^Ieaien  SUesia,  dot.  ag.  119 ».  Note  the 
2;  is  it  due  to  Slavic  influence?  cf.  ^one 
ifilii)  in  the  Xrebniler  ^falmen  813. 

Mine  beautifully,  adv.  121io. 

f4rel|beit  writing,  letter,  ab.  n.,  aec.  ag.  1213; 
123*3. 

[f^tel^ben]  write,  f^teilbet  prea.  ind.  3^  ag. 
1208. 

Wrljft  scripture,  ab.  f.,  dot.  ag.  123 1<". 

e^ioeiiiffett  117«;  spelt  e4»eiuffelbt  118*. 

f^loliflbai  disappear  119 1*  ftd^  \.  make  him- 
self disappear. 

[fe^n  sixth,  fe4(leit  dai.  ag.  n.,  cm  f.  (sc. 
ftQt)itel)  1208. 

[f ecle]  soul ,  ab.  f. ,  f  etteit  gen.  ag.  (or  pi.) 
12111;  spelt  felett  119». 

fe^en  see  122  lO;  123  lO;  see  also  sub  (ibe* 

fe^et  )it  see  sub  gnfebtiu 

jelben  see  sub  bttftlbe. 

fetber  self,  aee.  ag.  f.  1208;  aec.  pi.  f.  120*); 
\ttbtft  nom.  ag.  m.  123»;  see  also  sub  ha. 

felbige,  felbigen  see  sub  berfelbige* 
felbloiSifi  spontoneously,  adv.  119»/9«. 
ftlen  see  sub  feele* 
feliini^  happily,  blessedly,  adv.  1196. 
felififei^t  happiness,  blessedness,  salvation, 
ab.  f.  122«i;  dot.  ag.  119 1. 
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fel^imt  Btrange,  seldom  to  be  fonnd  120  io. 
[femleii]  sink,  trans,,  gefentfet  p.p.  120^. 

fetlblrieff  misBiye,  sb.  m.,  nom,  sg,  \11K 

ftnffte  Boftness,  sh,  /*.,  dot,  ag,  119^5;  fn 
ihiB  Bense  the  word  is  now  obsolete, 
its  use  being  restricted  to  designate  a 
soft,  portable  chair,  Sedan  chair. 

fenffte  soft,  easy  120  is ;  corresponds  exactly 
to  mhd.  senfte,  ahd.  semfti;  in  modem 
usage  we  haye  the  form  {anft  without 
the  umlaut 

[fC^en]  seat,  refl, ,  \titt  pres.tnd.  Sd  8g:i2S^. 

\m  be,  inf.  1198;  1203- «;  121*;  12220; 
l^n  pr€8.  ind.  1"*  ag.  1189;  I21i;  \ftprea. 
ind.  ddag.  118«;  1197im«-27;  1207- lo- 
**'3l;  121iM<- 18-21;  122  J^^*  7' 11' 18;  123 1*  5- 
8-iiM;  \tt^t  prea.  ind.  2^  pi  12018;  12I8; 
jlnb  prea.  ind.  3*  jd.  118»,  the  by-form 
\m  121"- 30;  122 17- 24. »;  |e)|  prea.  auhj. 
ddag.  118";  1222*3;  123<'8;  opt  ^^  ag. 
12319-28;  \t^x  ifnper.  pi  12115;  12320; 
loot  paat  ind.  1st  gg.  12021;  loere  paat 
aubj.  3d  ag.  122  is ;  shortened  to  loer  1194- 
10- 18-, 28;  12318;  which  is  spelt  »cjtl207; 
loerett  paat  aubj.  S^pl  12131;  getDtfl  pp. 
1189;  1194;  1203-28;    122";  1231.    See 

also  gefe^n* 

\t^n  of  it,  see  sub  et* 

feilll  his,  its,  aec.  ag.  n.  12023;  fel^nen  ace. 
ag.  m.  I2021;  \t%Xitl  dot.  ag.  f.  12082; 
fe^ne  aec.  ag.  f.  12012. 

ftl|t  see  sub  fei^n  be. 

fii|  refl.,  himself,  herself,  themselves,  aec. 
ag.  m.  11912;  1236- ^  Ms ;  ace.  ag.  f.  120«-7; 
ace.  pi.  m.  12219;  ace.  pi.  f.  117 «. 

fie  see  sub  er* 

fi^e  lo!  imp.  aing.  of  fel^en  used  as  excla- 
mation 12212. 

|ilb  see  sub  fei|it  be. 

ftngeit  sing  12121. 

fo  so,  adp.  qualifiyng  adj.  or  adv.,  ti  ift 
. . .  le^ne  Qeioonl^e^t  {.  ftard  119  27 ;  Wi 
bft  gefenge  nid^t  {.  Mel  mecen  1213i;  faget 
6.  $cul  . . .  f.  nor  12228;  SBil  . . .  mtdj 
f.  tnel  mfiffigen  12328;  fo  liiel  as  much 
as:  {.  b.  m^r  0ot  . . .  gnab  t)erli9en  118 10 ; 
{.  Dil  mirbetottfl  11918;  fo  fem;  f.  \fyx... 
ble^bet  121i8  in  go  far  as;  fo  lool . . .  M : 
\.to.  au^er^Ib  a.  ^nnerl^Ib  11828  as  well 
...  as ;  introducing  the  apodosis  =  then : 
toie  tool  ti  \ttpx  moc^te,  boi?  9^t  . . .  qui? 


bem  clofter  gtnget  /  @.  toolt  t(j^  bodg  eud^ 
. . .  geroten  l^aben  1198;  @.  t^oit  \6^  ... 
bo(^  12010;  i^abt  ^l^r  od^tunge  borauff, 
. . .  baiS  fold^e  . . .  ge^en  oM  e^nem  glern* 
btgen  . . .  l^er^en.  @.  mirb  bet  ge^jl . . .  ge« 
htjx  12182;  guidjtct  ^^r  aH  etoer  fadjen  na(^ 
ber  lerc  . . .  /  f.  timbt  ^^r  nidjt  felcn  1228; 
fo ...  ^emanbt ...  mttb  fagen  ...  f.  foU  \^\fci 
ntc^t  gleioben  122 13;  introducing  a  rec- 
ommendation: f.  fel^et  ...  ^u  1218  now 
then;  used  as  a  conjunction  =  if:  \.  Q^n 
@)ott  ...  gnabe ...  gegeben  120^;  f.  flc^  ^r* 
gcnte^ne  lieffc  bftndfen  1208;  {.  tji^x  Kcbe  ... 
l^abct  12018;  f.  eg  ...  bcfdjtoerung  ift  1208i; 
\.  rfyx  btttc^  boi?  . . .  mort . . .  auffnd^tet 
1212T;  f.  . . .  ^emonbt  »trb  fagen  122 12; 
used  as  relative  «=  who,  which:  burd^  bie 
f.  Ifigenreber  fe^n  1222?;  spelt  f)o:  biege^ 
lubbe  f.  one  funbe  nt^t  mogen  gel^Iten 
ttcrben  119 1. 

foI4  such,  nom.  ag.  n.  11828;  1192;  123 1; 
ace.  pi  n.  12022;  fof^iet  dot.  ag.  f.  1229;. 
fOl^e  nom.  pi.  m.  12132;  foI(^eu  dot.  pi. 
m.  12224;  fo((^e9  aec.  ag.  n.  (absolute) 
123 10;  shortened  to  fol^d  nom.  ag.  ra. 
11830;  gen.  ag.  n.  11920;  aec.  ag.  n.  119 13. 

[foUen]  shall,  be  under  obligation,  foKt 
prea.  ind.  2^  pi  119 «;  spelt  folt  122 13* 
Wtn  prea.  ind.  S^  pi  lll^;  11820;  foifet 
paat  aubj.  2^  pi  121?. 

fOBbec  but,  con/ 11924/25;  1219;  foiiberll9«-i5; 
the  older  form  fnnbet  11928;  12112;  @]t||« 

ber  11818;  12120. 

foil^  else,  adv.y  f.  ^ebermon  everybody  else 
12321 ;  otherwise,  for  the  rest  123 ». 

ftie^fe  food,  ab.  /l,  nom.  ag.  121ii;  dat.  ag. 
118";  12221;  ace.  ag.  12220. 

[fjira^e]  language,  ab.  /:,  fjira^eil  dat.  ag. 
12124. 

[fllte^eil]  speak,  say,  f^Pti^t  prea.  ind.  S^  ag. 

12018;  gef)ito4eii  p.p.  12210. 

ftini4  saying,  ab.  m.  12015;  ffirt^e  acc.pl. 
12220. 

[\nltn]  play,  Wti  imper.  pi.  12122. 
fianf  strong  11927. 

[fieten]  stand,  fttf^tprea.  ind.  3^  ag.  122  H; 
|le(e  prea.  aubj.  3*  ag.  118  m-  «. 

fle^t  see  sub  flette* 
jlele  place,  ab.  f.,  aec.  ag.  118". 
jlette   stead,   place,   ab.  /*.,  aec.  ag.  1222i; 
spelt  fte^t  dat.  ag.  122  H;   this  spelling 
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was  Tory  likely  taken  over  from  Luther^B 
September  Bible  in  loco  where  we  read 
fteet. 

fliffter  founder,  ab,  m.,  gen.  pi  119 «. 

fitadH  Btraightway,  adv,  122  >. 

[ftt^tn]  Beek,  fudjt  prea.  ind.  3d  sg.  118». 

funbt  sin,  sb.  /*.,  gen.  ag.  123<^;  ace,  ag.  119  K 

funber  Binner,  ab,  m.,  ace.  ag,  123  2^. 

fnnbet  eonj,  see  Bub  fottbet* 
ftintemal  Bince,  conj.t  120  7- ». 

day,  ab,  m.  123 3;  ta(|e9  gen,  ag,,  ^eto- 

tiged  t  now-a-days  122";   tttfie  do/,  ag, 

1232. 
[tariff et]  able,  capable,  tnHrifttn  ace.  ag,  m. 

123 1«. 
tegli^  daily,  adv.  119  W;  123 «. 
UmH^tl  temple,  ab.  m,  121<^;  ace.  ag,  123''. 
tenffel  devil,  demon,  ab,  w.,  ^ren.  p/.  12227. 
te^l  part,  «6.  m.,  aee,  ag.  123  «>. 
[S^effaloni^eT]  TheBBalonianB,  abbreviated 

S^effa.  1233. 
[SM<ttOtttli9]  Timothy,  abbreviated  S^imo* 

122  ». 

t^flll  do,  work  1217;  122  >«;  t(ut  prea.  ind. 

^ag.  118a«;    get^ail  p.p.  118i«;   120»; 

getlbaiieil  gen.  ag,  f.  of  the  p.p.  1213. 
tibtnnge  mortification,  ab,  /*.,  oec.  ag.  llS^s. 
tta^ften  be  after,  look  (seek)  after,  barauff 

t  1194;   tta^tet  imper.  pi,  t.  nad^  bem 

0jtlid^en  toort  121io. 
tTOgea  bear  120  •;   trilget  tmper.  pi.  121»; 

getntgen  p-p.  123 ». 

trefiU^I  bearable  120^2;  modem  oBage  calls 

for  the  compound  ertr&glic^. 
trenlii^  faithfully,  Bincerely,  loyally,  adv. 

1199. 
[trelD]  Binoere,  loyal,  ttnoer  nam.  ag.  m. 

123". 
trifleit  comfort  120^9;  gtttift  (contracted 
.r  from  gettlllet)  p.p.  121«. 
trlfltt  comforter,  ab,  m.,  dot,  ag,  123^7. 
[titgtnt]  virtue,  ab,  /I,  tttgenten  dot.  pi,  119  s^ 

[tngentre^^l]  virtuous,  tngeittreii^eii  dot.  pi 

f.  1181;  t>oc.  pi,  118«. 

)ibet  evil  119". 

tibtn  {1(4  re/I.,  exercise  oneself  1192«. 


biec  over,  prq^.  to.  aee.  1192*;  123^;  mis- 
printed  tiiet  121"  where  it  has  the  sense 
of  above,  beyond. 

bn^rilin^  unchristian  12127. 

)inb  and,  eonj,  117  i- 7;  1183- 5-  ic  li-  le-na). 

tt*  25*  S8*  aO  *  119 1*  8-  4*  6*  10  bis  IS'  17*  10'  M' »  bis  • 
1202*i*B*9«12*aOj  1211*  i*  5*  6- 14  bis  15- IB' 21- »• 
23  (IBttb).  25*  90  J  1222*  8*  lO-  14ter  IT'tS-  90*  23*  21' 
27bis28'29bi8  »•     1232*  4'  5'  6*  7'  10-  12'  14  bis  16- 

I8bisi9bifl20(8ttb).  24  ».  gpecial  mention 
ought  to  be  made  of  the  clause  coor- 
dinated by  Dnb  which  is  logically  sub- 
ordinated and  stands  for  a  subordinat- 
ed infinitive  clause  123^2  tooU  eud^  itic^td 
befc^mereit  loffen  )inb  e^nen  frommen  . . . 
man  . . .  befteSen.  Such  coordination  in- 
stead of  subordination  is  frequent  in 
English,  e.  g.  Come  and  take  a  walk 
with  me. 

[bngefelf^t]  unadulterated,  unfeigned,  bn^ 
gefelMte  ace,  ag,  f.  11822. 

[bnnott]  non-need,  ab.  /I,  occurring  only  in 
the  phrase  iion  bnnottin  by  no  means 
necessary  119 1. 

[bnnt^j  useless,  unprofitable,  biutft^en  dot, 
pi  n.  12119;    tinno^e  ace,  pi,  m,  1193. 

bn?  see  sub  i^* 

[iinferl  our,  bnfettf  gen.  ag.  m.  1223;  gen. 

ag.  n,  11822;    unferem  dot  ag,  m,  1185; 

12327;  contracted  to  bnfetm  11823;  12033; 

12218;  linfertt  dat,  pi  f.  122i«;  dat.pl  n. 

11820/21. 

tenter   among,  pr^.  w.  dot.  1223;    gpelt 

t^nt^er  120 1^;  bntere^nonbet  one  another 

120 17- 18;  one  to  the  other  121ifi;  12320; 
one  with  the  other  12120;  i^ntbeniaiiber 
one  with  the  other  1209  which  is  adopt- 
ed from  Luther^s  version  in  the  Sep- 
tember Bible, 
bntertbait  Bubject,  subservient  121i&bis. 
bntbtrtDtlifeii  instruct,  teach  120  ^ 
[bnnerflanbt]  ignorance,  ab.  m.,  bmtetfftKVibM 

gen.  ag.  12125.' 

[bnuetllenbta^]  unintelligible,  bititertleabts 

lititU  gen.  ag.  n,  1213i. 

bnuerftriift  unhampered,  unfettered  121". 

[bnae^tig]  unseasonable ,  bnse^tigeit  dot.  pi, 
n.  12120. 

JlMiidei^t  luxurionsness,  lustfulness,  ab,  f., 
aee.  ag,  12030. 
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IvfO^t    canBe,    reason,    sb,    f.,   ace.  ag. 
1191*. 


Met  father,  sb.  m.,  dot,  sg,  118  ^ 

l^eraditllllge  contempt,  sb,  /:,  ace,  ag,  118  s^ 

m^ietnt  forbid,  pres,  tttd.  3^  jH,  122». 

Hertreitgen  bring  to  end,  paas  (life)  123^8. 

[Herfftren]  miBlead,  sednce,  t^erfftxet  pp, 
122M/15. 

lierftttlino  sednction,  sednctive  teaching, 
9b,  f.y  dot.  sg.  122 ». 

tiergelen  forgive,  p.p,  123^1;  i^erge^tt  t mper. 

pL  123» 

)ier||e(en9  in  vain,  adv,  11884;  120» 

M lo^en  ridicnle,  langh  at,  pres,  ind,  3^  pi 

121« 
Herle^nitg  injury,  offense,  sb,  f.,  aec,  sg, 

120«. 

[mltiten]  grant,  mli|ien  p.p.  118  n. 

[rnnmtxn]  renew,  l^ttlteioert  pres.  $ n^.  3^  sg. 
121^;  modem  usage  wonld  call  for  a 
compound  with  er«. 

[tierf amlen]  gather,  i^erf omiet  p.p.  118 1. 

lierfamUmg  gathering,  sb.  f.,  dot,  sg,  1209^. 
[Hetfiailb]  understanding,  sb.  m,,  l^erflanbe 
dai,  sg,  120^ 

[t^erffenbtli^]  intelligible,  tierffenbtli^er  dai. 

sg.  f.  121M 
)ier|triileil  fetter,  hamper  122 ». 
\ftttttbnn%t  perdition,  sb,  /l,  gen,  sg.  123  $. 

[bertragen]  bear,  suffer,  berttefitt  pres,  ind, 

3«  »y.  118K 
liertralien  trust,  confidence,  sb.  /!,  dot.  sg, 

118  !••  18. 

MtrlHeit  re/l.,  trust  120  n. 

I^iel  much  11810;  l213i;  i23»;  spelt  MI 
11910.    See  also  sub  loie* 

[Mdlffig]  diligent,  llle^lfigem  dixt,  sg.  n. 
118  ». 

Mdyffig  dHigently,  adv,  120». 

Md  people,  sb,  n,  123  s. 

MH  of,  prep,  to,  dai,  1178;  118««;  1173; 
1197.10. 16;  i20ai;  121»;  1225-a*;  by  1203*; 
122 «;  1238;  from  123i»a<;  away  from 
11827;  122 »;  12318.  Note  the  phrases.bon 
lltteil  necessary  120»;  123 1;  t^Ott  t^tt^ 
VSttin  unnecessary  119 1;  WH  tDCgm  be- 
cause of  123 1. 

Mr  before,  prep,  w,  dot,  119^;  w.  aec,  of 


definite  article  contracted  to  tiom  123 1^; 

see  also  fur* 
I^OtMltben  oblige,  be  binding  on  11830. 
borglei^ien  comparing,   infinitive  used  as 

neuter  noun  119 18. 
[HOrifi]  former,  \tdxi%tn  1213i. 
born  see  sub  bor* 

[Oanbeln]  walk,  ttanbelt  pres.  ind.  2^  pL 

1218. 

tsar  see  sub  fe^n  be. 
koarb  see  sub  tterben* 
[toat^afftig]  true,  genuine,  tparbafftige  furm. 

sg.  n,  1221. 
tonrbtl^t  truth,  sb.  /*.,  gen,  sg.  12318;  dai, 
sg,  119^  (may  also  be  considered  gen. 
dependent  upon  erientntd;  see  sub  na^ 
after);  122 S;  aec.  sg,  12230. 

[oatuen]  warn,  gettamet  pp.  122  o. 

M9   something,  indefinite   pronoun  used 

adverbially  for  ttma9  120S. 
tDa9  rel,y  see  sub  loer* 
tDtgen  see  sub  bon* 
tDt^t  see  sub  fe^n  be. 
tDtil  see  sub  bit  bieil* 

lOtl^ec  which,  who,  rel.,  nam.  sg,  123 1'^; 
tBtUit9  nam.  sg,  n.  121  lO;  aec,  sg,  n, 
118 10;  1193;  contracted  to  )oeI49  nom. 
sg.  n.  121«;  1222. 

bieU  see  sub  tterlet. 

toelt  Xt^6f  worldly  kingdom,  sb,  n.,  aec.  sg. 
12218. 

mnn  when,  conj.  122  lO;  for  122*. 

loet,  mit  see  sub  fel^u  be. 

toer  who,  re/.,  nom.  sg,  m,  12212;  nom.pl. 
122 1'7;  tBtt9  what,  nom,  sg,  n.  1228;  ace. 
sg.  n,  121''- 23;  the  gen.  sg,  toed  is  used 
adverbially  in  connection  with  fid^  ^alten 
(how  to  conduct  themselves)  1178. 

loetff  work,  sb.  n.  gen,  pi.  11818. 

Oerben  become,  be,  inf,  119 1;  1215;  122*- »; 
toirt  pres.  ind.  S^  sg,  119  lO;'  spelt  loitb 
answering  to  English  8halll20i7'25;  I22ii2; 
Dtrbet  pres.  ind,  2^  pi,  121*;  answers  to 
English  shall  (will)  122  lO;  tterben  pres. 
ind.  ^pl.  12218-28;  answers  to  English 
shall,  pi.  12213;  loerbe  pres,  subj.  3^  sg, 
123*;  Jnaihpast  ind,l»isg.l20»;  DllTbe 
past  subj.  S^  sg.  119";    120iii5;    121«; 
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122S;  12S^;  mntiti past  9ubf.  2^  pi  1206;  f 
Mrben  past  mbj,  3^  pL  12127. 

loetbet  Bee  sub  loecbeii* 
loereit  see  sub  ft^n  be. 

loerlet  world,  ab,  f.y  (metatheBifii  of  tDCtelt) 
gen.  eg,  118^1 ;  dot.  sg,  122  4*^;  contracted 
to  tDtcIt  gen,  sg.  120^;  the  form  locU 
gen,  sg,  119^1;  dot,  sg,  119*0;  and  in 
the  compound  ttelt  ttl^4  which  see. 

m9  Bee  Bub  mu 

ttefen  being,  sb.  n.,  nom.  sg,  118  *«;  dot. 
sg,  12223;  spelt  tDtgen  nom.  sg.  118  sb; 
1192. 

tDe)|4en  give  way  to  119  28. 

m\^9  see  sub  iii|feii* 

tD()|f(  ^^7)  manner,  sb.  f,y  gen.  sg,  120 2B; 

spelt  loe^ge  1198*  m. 

ttei^ttet  further  on,  as  a  further  conse- 
quence, cidv.  11821. 

ttibbec  see  ^n  t9ibbet« 

tDibbentmb  again,  adv,  121i. 

tDibet  against,  jprep.  w.  ace.  sg,  12220. 

loibetbeSeil  barking  against,  refractory  be- 
havior, 4nf,  used  as  neuter  noun,  ace. 
sg,  12118. 

ttiber^riflift  antichristian,  nom.  sg.  n, 
1231/2. 

[tDibertDtrtig]  opposing,  »ibemeitiget  nom, 

sg.  m.,  indefinite  article  preceding  123^/8. 

toie  how,   adv.  \\V\   coupled  with   IrttI 

12123;    how   that,  conj.  11813-28;    1202; 

as    11828;     1208- 17;     12128;     1238-21.28.»; 

ttie  t^mnter  however,  coupled  with  an 

adverb,  to.  l^od^  er  9.  mag  angefe^n  toer> 

ben  122«. 
ttie  lOOl  although,  c(mj,  119?;  12020;  fgi\i^ 

lOOl  12010. 
mil  see  sub  lioKtlt* 
ttUCe   will,    wish,   56.  m.,  nom.  «^.  119 <; 

lOiSeil  dot.  sg.  12317. 

[toirtfen]  work,  effect,  loirfftpre^.  tfuf.  3^  5^. 

11821. 

tpixb  see  loerben* 
t9{t9  see  sub  i^* 
loirt  see  sub  tptrbeiu 

ttiffen  know,  inf.  12022;  121S;  )oel|d  pres, 
ind,  3d  sg,  12326;  ttifftt  pre*,  subf.  2d  p/. 
12123. 

t90  where,  conj.,  used  in  the  sense  of  if 

12215;  12328. 
lOOl  well,  adv.  1190;    12031;    1215;    121?; 


coupled  with  preceding  g(ei4  fo  j^t  as 
well  11828.    See  also  ttie  »ol. 

loolbe,  Mlbett  see  sub  mUtn. 

[lOOSeil]  will,  want,  wish,  Hi!  pres.  ind,  1"^  sg. 
12023;  SBU  in  the  sense  of  future  1232B; 
mUtn  wish,  pres,  ind.  3d  j?/.  122 1»;  mUtt 
imp,  pi.  12323;  contracted  to  100ltl23ii; 
tDOlte  past  ind.  l*^sg.  11918;  past  ind. 
3d  sg.  11923;  shortened  to  )oMt  i>a«<  tnd 
lBt«y.  1198;  12010;  BpBlt  m)ht  past  ind. 
l»t  5^.  1212;  past  ind,  3d  «^.  12028- 27; 
mlitt  past  ind.  2d  p/.  120 10 ;  ipotten 
past  ind.  S^pl.  1202;  spelt  loolbeit  1203. 

mlt,  mlit,  mlitn,  mlitt  see  sub  WdUtn. 

[ttonen]  dwell ,  mnt  pres,  subj,  3d  sg.  1218. 

t90r  see  fnt  ttor* 

Mrt  word,  sb.  n.,  nom.  «^.  120ii*i8;  dot. 
sg,  12110;  ace.  «^.  12028;  12128;  1232 
ace.  pi,  12022;  |oo(te9  ^rcn.  «^.  119  8- 20 
t90rti9  11820;  11917;  looite  dorf.  «^.  12020 
12120;  a<jc.p/.1212*;  ©oiteil  dot  pi.  12120 
12218. 

tDnnbCt  wonder,  miracle,  sb.  n.,  occ.  |>/. 
122  M. 

[IDftlttf4eil]  wish,  )otiltf4  jP^»*  tnd-  1^^  «^- 
1181  Note  the  insertion  of  inorganic  t 
between  n  and  fd^. 

tDntbCr  lontben,  mrbet  see  sub  ttecbnu 

[Oftfi]  horrible,  repulsive,  1il|lat  ace.  sg.  m, 
12210. 

}»^t  see  sub  i^* 


t^ebetman  everybody,   nom,  sg.  m,  120 «; 

spelt  i^betman  dot,  sg.  121";  12321. 

t^maitbt  anybody,  nom,  sg.  m.  122 12. 
tfyt  ever,  at  all  events,  adv.,  S)enn  eS  9. 
me9neme9nunggeme{lso.ifitl2028;  coupled 

wiUi  a  comparative,  toolt  eud^  ntd^td  be-* 
fd^meren  laffen  Dnb  e^nen  ftommen  man 
...  t).  Beffer  beftellen  123 13.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  a  preceding  ^l^e  el^r  the 
sooner,  corresponding  with  ^l^e  beffer, 
the  better,  has  dropped  out  here. 

))^m  see  sub  er* 

4bn  BOO  Bub  er. 

I^br  you,  nom,  pi.  /:,  119*' 5-8.9. 15;  12080- 

13- 17'  18'  80 ;     1218*  6'  7«  8-  !«•  16- »  »•  27*  29 ;    122 

78. 10;  12310.16.28;  with  the  neuter  pro- 
noun of  the  3d  person   contracted   to 
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^^X9  12213;  etDtr  gen.  pi  f.  120»;  eil4 
do/.  |>^  118*- ••12;  119»i8;   120  !«•  IS- 18- 21; 

121Sbis6bi880;     12K3l'S'12;     123 13*  18*  19- 81- 28- 

«•«;   a«j.  !>/.  118»;  119»-»4»;  i20i-«- 

nbisS9-80;  12lM9-».>7;  1223;    123". 

[Ift^r]  her,  9(te9  ^en.  sg,  n.,  without  the 
article  122^0;  )|^teil  with  the  article  pre- 
ceding 118 «;  their:  IjtiTCt ^cn. pi./:  119»; 

Q^Ten  (^.  pi'  m.  121»;  122»;  ^^rem  dat 
ag.  n.  120*7;  122M. 

tjit^i9  see  Bub  l|(t  yon. 

^m  see  sub  )|it* 

limiiitr  Bee  sub  tote* 

l^n  in,  pn5>.  Iff.  dot.  1183- »;  1195.  w- a*. 
120  » ;  with  the  dative  of  mascoline  or  neu- 
ter article  contracted  to  ^m  118 1;  120^; 
121*-«;  apelt  l^nn  118  "•  fS^iB»;  12010- 88.84. 

1218*6*8'lM5'16*tt-9€M;    122  2'S;  12313- 87* 

l|lt  w.  aee.  118»;  119 !>''»;  128^1 ;  spelt  1|IUI 
120»-i4«»;  122i5«;  1237M.  The  use  of 
l|nn  with  dative  1203«,  is  notable :  ^.met^nem 
a^fc^el^be  at  my  departure,  where  modem 
usage  would  call  for  M* 

l|USer|aHI  within,  prqf.  w.  gen,  118». 
%x  see  sub  tu 

%t  lein  any  one,  t^i  leinet  dot,  ag.  /:,  ^r 
leiner  Sundfratoen  tnrfad^e  geben  wA  bent 
flojter  lu^il^en  to  give  any  sister  cause 
for  withdrawing  from  the  cloister  119  if 
Cf.  (Hit  (Sil^ltlic^e  emtanung  §u  furbent 
bOiS  mortt  0ottU  e  iiji>  1. 16:  too  irfeinn 
toent  bertiebe  burd^  tmnd  gefc^id^t/ when- 
ever any  work  of  love  is  done  by  us.  A 
third  Instance  of  the  word  is  found  in 
Sdl^ntf,  ^(ontat.  Seitr.  I  (1770]  76,  the 
document  in  which  it  occurs  bearing  the 
date  of  July  4,  1686:  Unb  botnit  biefec 
gel^ttenen  grone^l^attblung  it  fein  gebettd* 
jet^ett  {eitt  mdd^te,  u.  and  so  that  there 
be  some  souvenir  of  this  action  taken 
with  regard  to  the  boundaries.  Here 
seems  to  belong  the  tnfe^  met  with 
in  a  document  of  1263,  from  the  Nieder- 
rheyn  published  in  Sfb9.  IX,  262:  WLt 
bi  bttfen  brtf  fbtt,  bt  {ulen  tota§in,  bat  i^c 
Subeioi|c  %liaI))obe  oan  ber  9htioet  burl^ 
aSerl^cmbe  ootberuttge  /  of  il^c  inle^e  ^elte 
ge^,  tt))  mitte  otobe  VUXtfXbt  bte  gre» 
oinntn  toad  ixl  Semite,  l^n  oerdgen  bit  / 
orien  toiSin  umbetouitgen  ac.    All  those 

Coipis  BehwtBckftldiMioniB. 


who  see  this  letter  shall  know  that  I,  Lud- 
wig  of  Nuwenburg,  have  transferred  of 
my  own  fr«e  will  to  my  wife  Mech- 
tilde  who  was  countess  at  Seyne  all  kinds 
of  claims,  if  I  have  had  any.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  tttle^ne  in  this  letter  is  a  misread- 
ing for  irte^ne  just  as  ifhtloer  burl^c  seems 
to  be  a  misreading  for  Shttoen  bu^rc. 
If  it  is  correct,  it  will  stand  on  a  par 
with  irietn  as  a  development  of  tec^ein  ad- 
verted to  in  the  Apparatus  criticus. 
See  note  to  119 1«. 

nrgenteiiii]  any  one,  i^tgeuteiiite  nom.  ag.  f. 

120«. 

4treit<rafw.,lead  astray,  trouble  11830;  i2l». 

[^trig]  erring;  in  the  sense  of  making  to 
err,  seducing,  it  occurs  in  tirrigen  dat. 
pL  m.,  9.  gelypent  122^. 

I^rt^ltmb  error,  ah,  m.,  aee.  ag.  122 1^ 


3. 

)eitgllti9  testimony,  ah.  n.,  oec  ag.  122 1. 

)ei|4eft  sign,  miracle,  ab.n.,  aee.  pi.  122 if 

ge^t  time,  season,  ah.  /!,  gen.  ag.  117 ?; 
dai.  ag.  120a>;  1219;  aee.  ag.  1181M7; 
122«;  se^tteil  dat.  pi.  122 "W. 

}i)en  draw,  avA  bem  no|ier  %Vi%.,  to  with- 
draw from  the  cloister  119  ^f 

30m  ire,  ah.  m.,  aee.  ag.  123  if 

Stterttosot  see  sub  )it  and  etttageit. 
sngeleceit  see  sub  )s  and  geiernu 

Stmetuteu  see  sub  an  and  se^moi* 

^it  see  sub  )u* 

^uai^eu  see  sub  in  and  ji^en* 

IVL  to,  prep.  w.  dat.  120»-3i;  122 13;  123^; 
at ,  in  1223- 16;  coupled  with  bid  until 
12083;  lu  bent  adv.,  in  addition  to  that, 
moreover  1201;  coupled  with  the  infini- 
tive and  printed  separately  118  8;  119i3-»; 
12013- a- 29;  1211;  i22«'»biB;  printed 
together  with  the  infinitive  as  one  word: 

geberenll8»;)^eitll9M;  erttageiil2033; 

uetmeii  12230;  with  the  dative  singular 
of  the  neuter  article  contracted  to  )iiiit 
123 16;  with  the  dative  plural  of  the  m. 
article  contracted  to  )tltl  1908;  with  the 
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dative  Bingolar  of  tbe  feminine  article 

contracted  to  gut  117»;   118i»;  121«; 

apelt  tfin  119  M- 15.    See  also  aflfej^en* 
jmn  see  snb  in. 
im  see  sub  )>« 
)»  see  sub  )«* 
[tnftisnt]  promise,  snfaget  jtm.  ind.  3^  «^. 

120  ««. 


bitfeteii]  see  to  it,  fe^et  ...)>/  ^mper.  pi, 
f .  im  }.  . .  .bad  9^  • .  •  toanbelt  1219. 

gnnsr  heretofore,  before,  adv.  119 »;  121&; 
1220;  1234. 

Sn  Dibber  against,  pr«7>.  «^.  dai,  121 «. 
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An  open  letter  to  Jacob  yon  Salza 

Bishop  of  Breslau 

January  1,  1524 


14* 


A. 

OF  this  work  there  are  two  editions  which  we  designate  A  and  B.  Of 
B  there  are  two  issnes  which  may  be  distinguished  as  Ba  and  Bb 
respectively.  No  original  Ms.  has  been  discoyered;  private  copies  have 
been  made  of  A  on  account  of  its  exceeding  rarity,  they  however  have 
no  anthoritative  valne  or  bibliographical  significance. 

A.  The  title  of  the  first  and  anthentic  text  readis  as  follows:  (Sin 
ei^tifttic^e  er«;;ntanung  ju  fmbem  ||  baS  xooitt  ©ottiS  9(l^n  ben  ||  l^emn  IBifc^off 
Don  II  SB^eftatn.  ||  (ornamental  scroll)  Z)ur(^  bie  Sbtenn  erentfeften  ||  $an8  3Rag« 
nuS  Don  Sangen^,|n)atbe  Dtt  Safpar  @(^tni(&]fettl^  Don  Dfftgt  The  facsimile  is 
from  the  copy  in  the  Bibliotheca  Milichiana  in  G5rlitz.  Copies  are  also 
fonnd  in  Berlin  E.  B.;  Breslan  S.  B.;  Uegnitz  P.  P.  E.  B.;  Mfinchen 
E.  H.  S.  B.;  Zwickau  R.  B. 

I.  The  bordnre  goes  under  the  cognomen  of  the  grape-duster.  The 
general  conformation  is  that  of  an  arch  resting  on  a  thin  architrave  sup- 
ported by  pillars.  The  whole  portal  arrangement  is  white  and  has  a 
background  of  dark  lines.  In  the  middle  of  the  extended  architrave  and 
under  the  arch  are  two  carpellary  leaves  which  have  a  modilUon-like 
appearance;  the  under  one  is  thin  and  somewhat  flat;  the  upper  is  more 
curved  and  much  deeper;  it  is  also  filled  with  grape -clusters  and  has 
a  gladiate  leaf  springing  firom  each  side.  From  the  centre  rises  a  stem 
with  two  branching  leaves  and  one  upright  calyx  in  which  a  bunch  of 
grapes  is  conically  arranged  between  two  gladiate  leaves.  The  arch  itself 
consists  of  concentric  curves,  three  on  the  inside,  two  on  the  outside.  Two 
corollas  and  four  balls  or  single  grapes  are  visible  on  the  left;  two  corollas 
with  three  balls  are  on  the  right;  the  entire  setting  of  them  is  irregular. 
The  keystone  is  cut  out  by  the  upper  margin  of  the  bordnre.  On  the 
outer  edge  of  each  side  of  the  arch  and  resting  on  the  architrave  are 
arabesques,  whose  figures  however  differ;  each  one  at  the  top  terminates 
in  an  inward  curve  with  a  corolla.  The  arch  rests  on  two  pillars  more 
or  less  alike  and  which  admit  of  a  joint  ceramic  and  architectural  de- 
scription. The  double  pedestal  has  a  number  of  rounded  bases.  The 
larger  dado  has  two  reliefs,  one  of  a  leaf  and  the  other  of  the  roseberry 
or  poppy.    The  dado  is  surmounted  by  two  square  snrbases  or  copings 
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on  which  rests  a  second  dado  with  flntings.  An  upper  surbase  with  triang- 
ular pendants  finishes  the  podinm.  This  is  surmounted  by  a  column  con- 
sisting of  five  parts:  1.  a  foliated  ressel  with  a  pine-cone;  2.  aboye  this 
is  a  dish  holding  melon-shaped  figures ;  3.  this  is  surmounted  by  a  stand ; 
4.  which  receiyes  a  vase  ornamented  with  two  oblique  curved  bands  in 
black,  dotted  with  balls  or  single  grapes  in  white;  the  lips  of  the  vase 
are  calyx- shaped;  6.  they  in  turn  receive  the  upper  part  of  a  fluted 
column  that  terminates  in  five  equal  curves.  On  this  rests  a  foliated 
capital  of  somewhat  Gothic  style;  the  outward  curve  of  the  capital  coils 
upward  into  a  coroUa-like  helix;  from  each  helix  hangs  a  pendant  reaching 
to  the  edge  of  the  lower  dish  on  the  left,  but  the  pendants  on  the  right 
side  do  not  reach  quite  so  far.  They  are  ornamented  with  equidistant 
figures  in  the  order  of  two  balls,  a  corolla,  then  two  balls  again  and  at 
the  end  a  tassel  Between  the  two  pillars  at  the  base  is  a  shield  in 
which  is  shrined  the  head  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  with  halo  and  collar ; 
the  figure  rests  on  an  inverted  crown.  This  symbol  constituted  a  part  of 
the  coat-of-arms  of  Breslau  and  was  adopted  by  the  printer  Lybisch.  In 
some  of  his  bordures  it  is  placed  at  the  top,  the  engraying  however  being 
quite  different  The  escutcheon  here  has  as  supporter  on  the  left  an  ara- 
besque of  leaves  and  two  calyxes,  the  upper  one  containing  a  grape-cluster; 
on  the  right  an  arabesque  of  leaves,  a  calyx  and  a  roseberry  or  poppy. 
The  bordure  is  carved  out  of  one  block.  The  engravings  and  print  are 
sharp  and  clear.  The  outer  margin  is  dean  cut;  the  inner  margin,  save 
for  a  few  breaks  on  the  right,  is  also  well-defined  and  straight 

II.  The  title  itself  is  of  Oothic  letters  and  small  Schwabaoher  fractar. 
Between  the  address  and  the  names  of  the  authors  is  a  scroll  ornament. 
In  the  caption  the  upper  line  is  Oothic  and  the  rest  Schwabacher  fractur 
of  customary  size.  The  entire  text  is  printed  from  a  pretty  uniform  font 
On  the  last  page  a  line  of  Gk)thic  appears  in  the  printer's  colophon.  The 
only  ornaments  are  on  the  last  page:  the  If  preceding  the  date;  in  the 
last  line  of  the  colophon  on  either  side  very  small  lozenge-like  blocks  are 
grouped  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle.  Underneath  one  sees  a  curvilinear 
ornament  like  that  on  the  title-page,  only  inverted.  The  type  is  well 
formed  and  has  good  edges;  the  spacing  is  sometimes  defective,  but  the 
print  makes  a  clear-looking  page,  which  is  for  the  most  part  compact 
and  square.  There  are  occasional  blurs  in  the  letter  e  and  in  the  modifiers. 

The  signatures  reach  from  9(  to  S)it)  and  make  a  quarto  of  thirty 
pages.  W^  and  S)tt)^  are  vacant  The  leading  words  are  generally  used 
but  on  Sit)  the  phrase  under  the  line  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  text 
which  the  parenthetic  mark  is  designed  to  indicate.  On  83,  S),  %A\,  S)tij|, 
and  S)itj|^  the  spelling  is  slightly  different  from  that  on  the  next  page. 
Stij^  omits  the  leading  word.    On  Stj,  Sit),  Sit)^   and  2)i)^  it  is  on  the 
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same  line  with  the  close  of  the  paragraph.  There  are  mainly  thirty-three 
lines  to  a  page;  a  few  have  thirty-fonr.  83it)  has  two  and  2)ij|  three  lines 
nnprinted,  apparently  to  mark  emphatic  paragraphs. 

m.  The  watermark  is  an  elongated  beam  at  whose  one  extremity 
is  a  cross  and  at  the  other  an  ox-head;  aroand  the  beam  a  serpent  is 
coiled  with  head  extended.  The  brazen  serpent  is  of  coarse  the  symbol, 
combined  with  that  of  the  ox-head.  The  same  stamp  appears  on  the 
paper  of  Valentine  Grautwald's  cotemporaneoas  work :  (Sin  nucjbar  (EbeQ  || 
JBuc^tcinn  Don  bc^rc^tungc  jum  ftcrbe/  mit  t)n«»;;ri(^t  toic  ftc^  in  be  anfcd^tflgl  || 
bofdbft  ju  l^atbenn  \tt)/  aug  ||  bent  latein/  nttt  e^Q  t)nb  ||  e^nfetbig  gebeutfc^t. 
(a  similar  ornamental  scroll)  S)ur(^  SSoIten  trauttoatt  ||  Don  ber  92eQffe,  pub- 
lished by  Lybisch.  Again  in  the  sheets  of  the  (Srmanung  bed  Sltifprauc^S 
of  Schwenckfeld  which  Lybisch  issued  during  this  year,  the  like  symbol 
is  conspicuous.  One  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  paper  was  prepared 
at  the  mill  on  the  Oder  near  Breslau? 

IV.  The  printer  of  this  first  edition  is  given  in  the  colophon  at  the 
end  of  the  tractate :  &tbtudt  in  ber  f ontgIi(^en  ftabt  SSieflatt).  burd^  (Saf^ar 
2t)bi\^,  t)m  tar  Xaufent  funffl^unbert  Dtt  t)ter« .'.  Dnb  ^tue^tgl  .*.  His  name  is 
also  spelled  Libisch  in  certain  of  his  books:  as  in  the  Srmanung  be8 
9RtfB6rau(^d. 

V.  The  authors  of  our  work  are  given  as  §an8  aWagnuS  Don  fiangen- 
tualbe  Dit  Sofpar  ©c^tuecffelt]^  Don  Offtgl.  The  caption  which  is  likely  to 
be  more  official  gives  $ann8  SRagnuS  Do  fiangenioalbe  Dn  Safpar  @(^tuen(I« 
felt  Don  Offtg.    The  spelling  Offig  is  like  that  at  the  end  of  the  letter. 

The  title  of  nobility  in  Doc.  VI  was  (Srentfeft;  to  that  is  now  added 
the  term  ebel.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  Bishop  is  addressed  on  the 
title-page  as  $err  83tfc^off  Don  fSxtHato,  but  in  the  heading  as  Z)em  l^oc^' 
tuirbigen  in  ®ott  Datter  Dnb  l^emn  ^em  Sacob  83tf(^off  ^u  832eftan). 

VI.  The  letter  is  dated  from  Ossig,  Schwenckfeld's  home,  on  New 
Year's  day  1524  It  was  therefore  intended  as  a  sort  of  congratulatory 
epistle  addressed  to  their  friend  and  Bishop  according  to  a  custom  which 
still  obtains.  The  composition  therefore  must  have  fallen  toward  the  close 
of  1523.  In  a  case  of  joint  responsibility  there  would  be  no  little  inter- 
change of  thought  before  the  conclusion  was  finally  reached.  It  is  possible 
that  November  and  December  with  its  Advent  season  and  the  Christmas 
holidays  were  spent  at  the  work.  The  printer's  colophon  gives  the  date 
of  publication  as  Breslau  1524 ,  without  any  further  specification.  And 
this  leads  to  the  question  of  the  actual  date  of  its  issue.  We  are  at  once 
directed  to  an  extreme  possible  limit  by  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
next  work  in  June;  and  since  this  latter  book  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
Bishop's  reply,  this  appeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  Word  must  have  ap- 
peared in  print  before  that  response  came  into  the  hands  of  the  authors. 
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Since  the  conyention  of  April  in  Breslau  shows  traces  of  the  impression 
produced  by  this  exhortation,  it  most  haye  seen  the  light  before  that  de- 
cisire  meeting.  Indeed  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  was  public  property 
almost  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  New  Year,  for  its  tenor  seemed 
designed  to  inflaence  the  course  of  discassion  at  the  f^ilrftentag  in  January. 
We  are  almost  safe  in  concluding  that  it  was  eagerly  read  by  the  princes 
and  nobles  before  the  sessions  of  that  determinatiye  body,  and  fliat  its 
courageous  spirit  animated  the  deliberations  oyer  the  state  of  religion. 

Vn.  Possibly  the  title  was  suggested  by  the  authors  because  it  cor- 
rectly expresses  the  chief  purpose  of  the  letter  to  persuade  the  Bishop  to 
issue  a  mandate  securing  the  permanent  authority  of  the  Word  of  Ood  in 
his  diocese ;  all  the  other  recommendations  really  connect  themselyes  with 
that  either  by  way  of  preparation  or  as  result.  The  rest  of  the  title-page 
however  must  have  been  arranged  in  the  printing-  office  because,  of  the 
liberty  taken  with  the  proper  names. 

B.  The  second  edition  is  a  fairly  exact  reproduction  of  A.  Its  title-page 
reads  as  follows:  9ltn  Sl^iiftttc^e  er^lmanung/  )&  ffirbem  ||  baS. tuost  ®otte8/ 
S(n  II  ben  i^enen/  93t»||fc^off  t)on  ||  SBie^^iIott).  |,  S)urd§  bie  Sblen  (Serent  jj  feften/ 
^ani  SDtagnuS  t)on  ||  Sangentualbe/  t)n  (Sa<||fpar  ©d^tuendClfetbt  t)on  |  Offid. 
The  &csimiles  of  B  are  taken  from  the  copies  in  Wolfenbfittel  A.  B.  and 
Jena  U.  B.  respectiyely. 

The  variations  from  A  appear:  1.  In  the  bordure.  2.  In  the  printer's 
deyice.  3.  In  the  absence  of  the  scroll  ornaments.  4.  In  the  type,  spelling 
and  arrangement  of  the  title-page.  5.  In  the  type,  spelling  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  text.  6.  In  the  signatures  and  therefore  the  number  of  pages. 
7.  In  the  omission  of  the  leading  words.  8.  In  the  treatment  of  the  title 
E.  G.  and  G.  H.  9.  In  the  omission  of  the  colophon.  10.  In  a  number 
of  emendations  some  of  which  are  correct  and  others  are  signs  of  igno- 
rance, carelessness,  hurry.  The  illustrations  of  these  differences  will  appear 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  discussion. 

I.  The  bordure  is  similar  to  that  of  A  but  older;  it  was  in  previous 
use  for  other  works,  hence  we  find  the  upper  and  lower  outward  margins 
are  somewhat  broken.  The  arabesques,  balls,  pendants,  the  black  lines 
of  the  background,  the  lack  of  the  corolla  in  the  outer  right  hand  of  the 
pendant,  are  proofs  of  variation.  A  has  decidedly  a  newer  and  better  cut. 
Moreover  the  printer's  device  is  entirely  different.  The  bearings  of  the 
coat-of-arms  of  Augsburg,  the  pine  cone,  is  substituted  for  the  head  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  escutcheon 
deviates  from  A:  a  larger  square  encloses  a  smaller,  the  lines  of  both 
being  heavy  and  dark;  the  two  are  however  not  equidistant  and  their 
position  with  regard  to  one  another  varies  in  different  copies.  Within  the 
inner  square  is  a  bordure-shield  whose  extreme  points  touch  the  lines  of 
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the  square,  and  on  this  field  are  placed  the  bearings.  The  cone  itself  has 
woody  scales  only  on  the  dexter  side ;  the  sinister  side  is  white  with  only 
a  suggestion  of  scales  in  the  serrated  edges.  The  cone  is  set  in  a  con- 
Tontionalized,  ornamented  shell  which  is  affixed  to  a  stand  with  trinal  bases. 
By  a  comparison  of  various  copies  it  would  seem  that  the  inner  square 
with  its  shield  was  moTable,  as  if  we  might  have  here  an  elementary  and 
crude  anticipation  of  Congreve.  A  few  copies  present  a  second  feature: 
over  the  pine  cone  is  stamped  another  shield  with  the  bearings  of  the  im- 
perial eagle.  It  looks  as  if  this  had  been  done  by  a  smaU  hand-press, 
or  more  likely  still  by  an  ordinary  stamp,  because  in  the  two  cases  found 
the  positions  are  different;  they  vary  also  in  the  impressions:  the  one  being 
very  black  on  the  dexter  side,  the  other  being  slighter  and  more  distri- 
buted in  color,  both  on  the  dexter  and  sinister  sides. 

n.  The  type  is  threefold:  Qothic  ynth  two  varieties  of  Schwabacher. 
The  type  of  the  address  has  the  same  three  fonts.  The  type  of  the  text 
is:  1.  a  capital  ^  of  the  height  of  three  lines  ornamental  gothic.  2.  The 
first  line  is  a  larger  Schwabacher.  3.  The  remainder  is  the  medium 
Schwabacher.  They  are  all  clear  cut  and  the  imprint  is  with  excellent 
black  ink;  only  the  e  and  the  modifiers  suffer  from  blurring.  The  lining 
is  good;  the  spacing  is  too  often  crowded  so  as  to  lead  to  the  omission 
of  punctuation  and  to  a  large  use  of  abbreviations.  The  cut  of  f ,  f),  t, 
tbe  f  especially,  ff ,  |,  c)  and  ^  often  interfere  with  compact  spacing.  The 
only  ornament  is  the  i  on  the  last  printed  page;  it  serves  to  introduce 
the  Datum.  The  signatures  run  from  81  to  3)id;  W*  and  Sid^  are  vacant, 
Sit),  Ctij^  Sid  and  Cid^  are  lacking;  the  object  of  this  omission  was  prob- 
ably to  preserve  the  final  signature  of  A.  It  is  a  quarto  of  twenty-eight 
pages  in  all.  There  are  no  leading  words.  Except  on  Sltj  and  2)it)  there 
are  thirty-five  lines  to  the  page. 

in.  The  watermark  is  the  Christian  symbol  of  the  Rho  surmounted 
with  the  four-leaved  clover,  a  form  which  reaches  back  to  1419  on  Ra^ 
vensburg  paper. 

IV.  Who  is  the  printer?  There  is  no  intimation  in  the  title  and  the 
colophon  at  the  end  is  wanting.  From  the  variations  in  spelling  and  from 
the  form  of  the  escutcheon  as  well  as  the  absence  of  the  colophon,  one 
is  safe  in  affirming  that  B  is  surely  not  a  reprint  by  Lybisch. 

1.  There  is  a  work  entitled:  Sin  Sd^Ane  |{  Sronid  Dn  ^tf^ioixa/  totft  nad^  {{ 
S)er  @9nnbtf(tt^  dtot.  2)ie  ||  teiitfd^en/  baS  ftrettpar  t)old  jren  anfang  ||  en« 
pfangen  f)ahtn/  Befonber  ben  erften  jj  namen  fd^tuaben  ge^aiffen  tuo2b-[en/  SESa 
tmb  toit  f9  DO  erften  ge-||tt)onet/  Dtt  au§  gebrait  tooibt  \\  fe^nb/  Dft  do  8  ab« 
g6tereQ  |  jfim  Sriften  ge(attb-|{en  tomen/  t)n  tnie  ||  f^  jft  Dil  ftre9t-||en  Dn  trie-|  ge 
getttfa(^t  tt)oH|ben/  aud^  barjlbe^  Don  ber  |{  taqferltd^en  ftat  S(ttg-{it))ttrg  ain  Dater* 
Ifib  8  Sd^tna'^en  tu)  ba  felBft  D9  jjten  Sl^nftnli^||en  anfenger  jm  glauben  Srifti/ 
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Sbid^  Don  II  t)ii  la^fem/  dn  and)  Dtl  jrer  b^f^off/  93ft  an8  ||  ^zelate  ge^dbett 
ivozbe  ift/  gar  fd^&n  jft  ^ize.  2C.  At  the  end  of  this  treatise  stands  the  col- 
ophon: SSofenbung  b^fj  tottds^  in  ber  Sa^ferlid^en  reid^gftat  Xug8f>urg  bed 
elteften  t)ater  (anb  aineS  ber  ®6)toail  ntit  ffirbrung  aineS  Itebl^abere/  oltter/ 
t)nnb  gitltd^er/  att(^  Suangeltfc^er  toarl^ait.  2c.  3)ie  ban  auff  bife  jeit/  atn 
fc^6nen  Iie))(id^en  t)erftenbigen  glan|  aller  toelt  jft  ber  feligtait  jft  gilt  fiber* 
tomen/  t)n  an§  8  D^nftri  bad  anS  I^ecl^t  geb^ac^t  tooiben  ift/  83nb  ®t\>mdt 
burc^  SRelc^ior  9{aminger  3m  jar  9R.  2)3EX33-  On  the  npper  band  of 
the  portrait  bordnre  of  this  Sronid  is  a  large  shield  embossed  with  the 
imperial  arms.  On  the  lower  band  is  the  escntcheon  of  the  pine  cone, 
the  coat-of-arms  of  the  city  of  Augsburg.  Both  these  emblems  appear,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  connection  with  the  bordure  of  B.  The  fact  too  that 
two  styles  of  the  Schwabacher  used  in  the  (Sronid  appear  also  in  B 
further  substantiates  the  identity  of  the  printer  of  B. 

2.  Another  work  which  has  Melchior  Bamminger's  imprint  at  the  end 
is:  3)er  gulben  ^arabe^fj  ip^tl  by  the  first  known  German  dramatist, 
Pamphilus  Gengenbach.  The  type,  capitals  and  small  letters,  of  this  little 
poem  is  similar  in  its  peculiarities  to  that  of  our  epistle. 

3.  Another  poetical  work  entitled:  (Sin  \6)in  ntto  lieb/  SSte  (^'||ftn8 
ben  fiajaru  t)on  bem  tobt  auffertuedt  l^at  \n  $&r^og  (SmftS  ||  tl^on  jfi  ftngen. 
1539/  3ol^anned  II.  ||  SS"  3d^  bin  bie  aufferfteeung  t)n  bj  (eben.  ||  3o^anned  6 
SBer  in  mid^  glaubt/  ber  tuirt  baS  emig  leben  l^aben.  ||  Sol^anneS  3  ||  9[({o 
l^at  ®ot  bie  n)elt  geliebet/  bai  er  fe^n  ||  ainigen  fun  gab/  Sluff  bad  alle/  bie 
an  in  ||  glauben  nit  gar  t)erIoren  n^erben/  fonber  ||  bad  etuig  leben  l^abe.  U  So? 
l^anneS  14.  ||  Sc^  bin  ber  n)eg/  bie  toaif^ait/  Dn  b}  leben.  jj  ^annS  Stogel 
was  also  published,  possibly  no  later  than  1539,  by  Melchior  Bamminger. 
The  type  of  this  is  exactly  like  that  of  B. 

4.  We  may  add  that  the  grape  cluster  bordure  is  universally  attrib- 
uted to  Bamminger.  Dommer,  Heyer,  Heiland,  the  Weimar  edition  of 
Luther,  Barge  and  Freys,  GOtze  and  the  Enaake  Catalogue  unitedly  ascribe 
it  to  his  press.  We  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  two  issues  of 
B  came  from  the  printing-house  of  Melchior  Bamminger  K 


1  There  are  a  number  of  works  which  have  this  bordnre  but  each  with  a  different 
city  coat-of-arms.  8on  bem  Sobbat  |j  tonnb  gebotten  ||  ge^ertogen  ||  9(nbted  (S^ocolftat  || 
a^.3).jrpitj,  has  the  shield  of  Aldenbnrg.  S)te  2Liixdtl  \o  ||  8if(^off  Don  Somberg  ||  bie 
^toeen  fbxop^  Dnnb  ben  ||  $rtor  ttuQuftiner  oxhtnS  %i  \\  9^mbecg/  gefragt  aU  '[  f^  toon  im 
(£itiert  fetn  ||  toorben/  )6nb  ber  ||  Sr6|)ft  mtb  $rt||ord  ^nttoort  ||  am  12  tag  ||  ®et)tem||brtiS.  || 
3n  Samberg  ||  aR.f).^tt|,  has  the  emblem  of  Bamberg.  Whether  Bamminger  published 
all  these  may  be  an  open  question;  and  yet  their  bordures  are  exactly  alike.  That 
of  Lybisch  alone  is  an  individual  engraving  after  this  model.  That  this  is  ^e  case 
is  apparent  from  the  earlier  use  made  by  Bamminger,  reaching  back  to  at  least  1620. 
In  1628  Wolfgang  StOckel,  the  printer  in  Dresden,  issued  at  least  five  works:  the  bor- 
dure of  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  idea  and  somewhat  of  tlie  form  of  the  grape- 
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5.  We  know  nothing  of  the  ciroamBtances  that  led  to  this  second  issue. 
Ramminger  became  in  1521  a  printer  of  Reformation  texts.  He  favored 
Earlstadfs  works  at  the  outset.  He  next  published  a  considerable  number 
of  Lnther  tractates.  At  a  later  period  he  seems  to  have  inclined  to  more 
radical  opinions  and  publications.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  there  were 
interrelations  between  Ramminger  and  Lybisch.  Possibly  upon  seeing  that 
Lybisch  had  published  this  letter  with  a  bordure  imitated  from  the  grape- 
duster,  he  himself  was  wont  to  print,  Ramminger  determined  to  use  the 
older  form  with  this  reprint.  At  any  rate  Augsburg  and  Breslau  were 
very  closely  connected  businesswise.  An  impulse  to  the  republication  of 
such  a  work  which  otherwise  might  be  regarded  as  having  only  a  local 
application  may  be  found  in  the  condition  of  Augsburg  and  other  cities 
that  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops.  Ramminger's  city  at  this 
time  was  undergoing  violent  agitations.  The  populace  arose  in  large  mass ; 
they  demanded  of  the  SSiirgermeifter  the  preaching  of  the  free  Gospel  and 
especially  the  return  of  their  favorite  brother  Schilling  who  had  just  been 
exiled  for  his  evangelical  appeals ;  nor  did  the  tumultuary  concourses  cease 
until  the  restoration  of  that  popular  idol;  they  did  not  want  even  Urbanus 
Rhegius  who  had  been  proposed  as  a  substitute,  they  shouted  for  Schilling 
and  got  him  after  many  pretextful  delays.  These  events  are  interestingly 
narrated  in  Werlich's  Chronica  of  Augsburg.  Now  the  bishop  of  Augsburg 
was  a  sly  diplomat  who  did  not  make  himself  too  prominent  when  the  fever 
was  at  its  height  It  looked  at  times  as  if  he  were  going  to  cut  loose 
from  the  old  moorings  and  take  to  the  open  sea  in  his  own  boat.  It  had 
not  been  very  different  at  Bamberg  with  its  bishop.  Hence  a  work  like  this 
might  be  a  noble  stimulus  to  such  men  and  might  persuade  them  to  a 
separatistic  and  independent  movement ;  it  might  also  encourage  the  people 
to  a  more  reserved  and  quiet  evolution  of  their  democratic  demands  and 
jostlings.  We  may  therefore  regard  this  republication  as  opportune  for 
all  the  South  German  cities  and  their  diocesan  heads. 

6.  We  cannot  call  tbis  second  quarto  technically  a  reprint,  although 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  amounts  to  thai  Nor  can  we  affirm  that 
it  is  a  surreptitious  copy.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  there  was  or 
was  not  a  permission  secured  from  the  authors  or  the  publisher.  If  Ram- 
minger and  Lybisch  had  some  commercial  dealings  with  one  another  or 
stood  in  any  personal  relation,  that  would  have  been  a  sufficient  justification 


duster.  Another  interesting  feature  is  that  the  printer^s  device  is  the  coat-of-arnuB  of 
Dresden,  so  that  he  adopted  also  this  plan  of  using  the  city  emblem.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Dresden  as  the  capital  of  Duke  George  was  the  centre  of  anti-Ref- 
ormation activity.  We  find  the  name  of  Karciss  Ramminger  on  publications,  espe- 
cially poetical  ones,  in  1642  and  later,  so  that  the  original  house  was  maintained  for 
some  time. 
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in  those  days.    That  it  however  was  a  copy  and  not  an  original  print  is 
proved  by  the  absence  of  the  colophon. 

v.  We  are  also  at  sea  as  to  the  exact  time  of  publishing  B.  The  New 
Year's  day  1524  which  indicates  the  date  when  the  composition  of  the  letter 
was  finished  is  here  repeated  bnt  gives  us  no  cine.  It  is  however  alto- 
gether likely  that  Samminger  put  it  to  press  soon  after  its  appearance  in 
Breslan.  This  would  therefore  be  after  the  first  month  or  months  of  1524 ; 
not  unlikely  it  was  in  the  late  spring  of  that  year.  The  book  had  made 
its  mark,  and  Ramminger  would  want  to  anticipate  the  South  German  trade. 

VI.  B  has  been  hitherto  treated  as  one  edition  and  it  is  that  practi- 
cally: 1.  There  are  certain  differences  however  which  require  discussion 
and  compel  also  a  discrimination  between  copies;  hence  we  have  distinguished 
them  as  Ba  and  Bb.  This  distinction  is  based  on  a  few  variations  in  the 
same  print  We  find  a  certain  text  which  is  based  on  A  with  the  diver- 
gences already  mentioned,  this  we  designate  as  Ba.  In  this  first  impres- 
sion some  one  noticed  certain  obvious  errors  and  corrected  them,  but  he 
left  untouched  the  greater  number  of  the  blunders  and  wrong  emendations, 
which  proves  that  the  corrector  was  not  very  serious  in  his  work,  that 
what  he  did  was  casual  and  rather  superficial.  There  was  no  earnest 
rereading  and  comparison  with  the  original.  The  changes  are  as  follows: 
a.  On  93^  tuieber  is  separated,  toit  bet.  This  correction  involved  a  re- 
spacing,  so  that  part  of  the  letters  are  in  a  different  position  relative  to 
the  lines  above  and  below;  and  the  punctation  after  3o^anne  has  a  more 
inwardly  curved  slant  than  in  Ba.  b.  On  83^^  jfi^err  is  restored  to  the 
correct  reading  jft  S^or  (A  =  ju  ^bi).  This  again  necessitated  a  respacing 
which  was  effected  mainly  by  spelling  the  Dnnb  of  Ba  as  t)nb;  this  made 
a  slight  change  of  position  relative  to  a  few  words  in  the  line  above  and 
below  necessary,  c.  On  S3iitj  ^  ^®  Derlamlug ,  an  obvious  erratum,  is  restored 
to  Derfamlug.  This  is  the  entire  errata  apparatus  and  yet  it  is  sufficient 
ground  for  making  a  distinction  between  Ba  and  Bb.  Specimens  of  Ba  are 
to  be  found  in  Mtlnchen  E.  H.  S.  B.,  in  the  Schwenckfeld  Library  and 
in  Wolfenbttttel  B.  A.  And  copies  of  Bb  are  in  Darmstadt  S.  B. ;  Heidelberg 
U.  B. ;  Jena  U.  B. ;  Rothenburg  a/T.  S.  B. ;  Stuttgart  E.  L.  B. 

2.  But  as  we  have  partly  intimated  there  are  other  variations,  a.  That 
of  the  printer's  device  we  have  already  commented  upon.  b.  There  is 
a  second  one  in  the  manner  of  printing  a  part  of  the  title-page.  The  d) 
of  3)urd^,  the  en  of  f eften  and  the  d  of  Offtd  are  in  some  copies  more  and 
in  others  less  out  of  line.  But  none  of  these  differences  has  any  relation  to 
the  variation  in  text  on  which  our  distinction  between  Ba  and  Bb  has  been 
based.  The  cone  appears  on  a  copy  with  corrected  text  or  on  a  copy  with 
uncorrected  text  alike ;  and  so  with  the  difference  of  lining  on  the  title-page. 

3.  What  then  is  the  history  of  these  changes?  The  matter  may  have 
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unfolded  itself  somewhat  in  this  fashion:  The  Breslan  copy  was  taken  in 
band  by  an  editor  to  prepare  a  text  wbich  sbonld  better  serve  the  Sonth 
German  reader.  He  must  bave  made  a  Ms.  that  was  defective  in  its 
emendations,  and  was  probably  written  in  a  somewhat  illegible  script. 
The  first  sheets  were  printed,  when  a  casual  concentration  of  the  printer 
cbanced  on  these  errors  on  the  inside  and  ontside  of  the  folio  93  to  83id^; 
those  within  were  not  noticed  and  yet  particularly  one  of  them  was  most 
glaringly  obvions.  These  then  were  corrected  and  the  printing  went  on 
regardless  of  any  further  revision.  When  tbe  facts  came  to  light  that 
there  were  really  two  texts,  it  was  at  first  designed  to  designate  the  earliest 
uncorrected  impression  by  the  other  Ramminger  stamp  of  the  imperial 
eagle.  It  was  immediately  found  that  the  second  stamp  had  also  inad- 
vertently been  put  on  a  corrected  copy  and  so  the  project  was  discontin- 
ued. The  dislocations  on  the  title-page  are  due  to  the  looseness  of  the 
type  which  was  a  fortuitous  matter  entirely  and  had  no  design  or  con- 
nection whatever  mih  the  revised  or  unrevised  text  Such  may  have  been 
the  story  of  the  work  in  the  printing-house.  However  the  interior  cir- 
cumstances may  have  related  themselves,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  there 
were  great  haste  and  considerable  carelessness.  Some  of  the  emendations 
were  good,  but  the  major  part  of  the  changes  sbow  inefficiency  in  some  quarter. 
When  one  reads  certain  corrections  whicb  are  really  worthy  and  careful  one 
cannot  but  ask,  why  were  the  others  so  carelessly  and  even  perversely  made  ? 
Had  the  readings  been  of  an  even  quality  we  might  search  for  a  deeper 
significance;  a  few  of  the  emendations  could  possibly  be  interpreted  as 
having  a  local  color ;  but  when  these  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  whole 
impression  one  cannot  give  them  any  weight.  B  with  its  variations  only 
emphasizes  the  superior  text  of  A,  although  that  has  some  formal  errors. 

YII.  The  authors'  names  are  given  on  the  title  page  as  $an8  3){QgnuS 
tion  Sangentoalbe  and  daipax  ©d^tuendEfelbt  bon  Offtd.  In  tbe  caption  they 
are  reproduced  as  $(mS  SRagmiS  bon  Songentuolbe  anddaipax  ©c^tuendEfelt 
bon  Offtg  which  follows  the  address  of  the  superscription  in  A. 

We  now  turn  to  the  discussion  of  questions  connected  with  the  work 
as  a  whole.  I.  A  very  natural  inquiry  springs  up  as  to  the  relative  con- 
tributions of  both  these  authors  to  the  content  and  the  form  of  the  letter. 
We  have  no  direct  standard  whereby  to  judge  Hans  Magnus'  share,  for 
so  far  as  is  known  this  is  the  only  literary  effort  with  which  his  name 
is  immediately  connected.  With  his  collaborator  it  is  of  course  far  dif- 
ferent Tet  with  him  too ,  his  German  style  and  his  methods  of  collo- 
cating thought  were  still  in  a  formative  period.  That  Schwenckfeld  was 
the  leading  hand  can  hardly  be  open  to  misgiving,  from  his  previous  ex- 
tended correspondence,  from  his  concentrated  devotion  to  the  Reformation 
and  from  his  well  known  and  accredited  influence.    Nor  can  we  question 
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the  conBcientioas  and  liberal  attachment  of  Hans  Magnos  to  his  friend's 
aggressive  enterprises.  He  too  was  profoundly  engrossed  in  the  effort 
to  redeem  Silesia  from  the  old  yoke  of  tradition.  The  renovations 
effected  on  his  own  estates  establish  that  beyond  peradventure ;  his  sym- 
pathy with  Schwenckfeld  was  of  a  sterling  and  reliable  quality.  Ldl  a 
certain  sense  he  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  majority  of  the 
nobles  who  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  revival  of  apostolic  Christianity. 
If  we  turn  to  the  contents,  —  the  language  and  the  ideas,  —  these  quite 
assuredly  for  the  greater  part  are  reflections  of  Schwenckfeld's  previously 
expressed  sentiments ,  and  partake  of  the  vigor  of  his  utterance  in  enfor- 
cing his  opinions.  They  have  an  extraordinary  similarity  with  those  of 
Document  VI  and  with  the  immediately  succeeding  letter  and  tractate  ad- 
dressed to  his  Herzog.  The  argument  based  on  Christian  love,  the  vital 
elements  of  faith,  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life,  the  form  of  deprecation, 
the  conception  of  the  spiritual  Kingdom,  the  broad  tenets  involved  in 
Christian  liberty,  the  method  of  education,  the  separation  from  Rome  as  a 
secularized  state,  the  quotation  from  Cyprian,  the  knowledge  of  Canon  law,  the 
determined  criticism  of  legality  and  extemalism,  —  all  these  are  positive 
demonstrations  of  his  share  in  the  construction  and  elaboration  of  the  treatise. 

The  preliminary  meetings  were  probably  spent  in  projecting  the  topics 
which  were  to  be  discussed  in  the  paper.  Hans  Magnus'  chief  contribu- 
tions possibly  related  to  the  grievances  which  needed  removal  and  recti- 
fication, to  certain  personal  recollections  of  the  previous  conversations  and 
utterances  of  Jacob  von  Salza  when  he  was  yet  engaged  in  secular  avo- 
cations, and  to  the  religious  condition  of  the  peasantry.  From  these  sug- 
gestions Schwenckfeld  made  the  first  copy  of  the  letter  which  then  became 
the  subject  of  emendation  and  enlargement  in  the  later  conferences  during 
the  holidays.  Its  final  form  certainly  reflects  the  strong  and  nervous  hand 
of  the  master  of  Ossig.  The  very  fact  that  he  places  his  coadjutor's  name 
first  and  that  he  dates  the  letter  from  his  own  home  is  an  incontestable 
sign  that  he  considered  himself  as  responsible  for  its  immediate  authorship. 

II.  A  question  naturally  arises  was  this  epistle  first  sent  as  Ms:  to  the 
Bishop  or  was  it  an  open  letter  addressed  to  him  and  the  general  public 
and  therefore  forwarded  to  that  dignitary  in  print?  1.  One  could  argue 
in  favor  of  the  first,  that  if  the  writers  hoped  to  win  anything  of  the 
points  for  which  they  strove  they  would  not  compel  that  dignitary  to 
answer  in  open  court ;  they  would  approach  him  privately  and  seek  to  gain 
first  of  all  his  goodwill  and  so  draw  forth  his  opinions;  if  they  could  not 
convince  him,  they  might  at  least  discover  his  real  inward  attitude  toward 
a  reformation.  To  challenge  him  openly  would  be  more  likely  to  con- 
firm him  in  opposition  to  the  movement,  if  he  were  predisposed  to  antag^ 
onize  it;  if  he  inclined  to  temporize,   it  would   be   fatal  to  an  ultimate 
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affirmation  for  the  good  canse  they  represented,  becaose  they  made  a 
present,  immediate  decision  imperative.  They  would  leave  him  only  the 
alternatives  yes  or  no.  In  the  letter  of  1527  Schwenckfeld  and  Crantwald 
approached  the  same  Bishop  by  a  private  commmunication ;  would  it  not 
be  likely  that  they  had  done  the  same  with  the  first  petition?  2.  In  spite 
of  these  considerations  this  seems  more  likely  to  have  been  an  open  letter. 
a.  Had  it  not  been  so,  the  authors  would  have  had  to  wait  for  a  reply 
before  publishing.  It  would  have  been  a  gross  incivility  to  have  done 
otherwise,  especially  if  they  desired  first  of  all  to  win  his  favor  through 
a  personal  correspondence.  And  such  a  response  would  naturally  have 
been  included  in  the  issue  of  the  same  to  show  the  comparatively  hopeless 
attitude  of  the  Bishop  as  that  proved  to  be.  An  answer  was  indeed  sent 
and  the  spirit  of  it  is  reproduced  in  the  Srmanung  beS  SRtpraud^S;  that 
it  was  there  mentioned  in  June  of  this  year  shows  that  it  would  have 
been  incorporated,  or  a  statement  of  its  purport  at  least  made  in  our  pre- 
sent work,  had  the  correspondence  originally  been  private. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Bishop  might  have  terminated  the  whole  cor- 
respondence with  a  request  not  to  make  the  subject  a  matter  of  popular 
discussion  would  have  compelled  them  either  to  keep  silence  or  to  begin 
the  very  breach  which  they  hoped  to  avoid.  They  resorted  to  what  was 
a  sufficient  guarantee  for  publicity  by  asserting  two  sovereign  rights,  that 
of  petition  and  that  of  self-defence;  nor  did  the  Bishop  apparently  depre- 
cate either  of  these  in  his  reply,  for  as  yet  the  press  had  remained  re- 
markably free.  The  police  regulations  had  been  entirely  broken  down 
along  with  the  general  disruption,  and  an  index  prohUntorum  was  of  little 
avail  where  the  secular  arm  declined  any  vigorous  intervention.  Debate 
through  the  agency  of  the  press  was  well  nigh  universal.  And  the  quan- 
tity of  literature  scattered  broadcast  and  eagerly  purchased  is  amazing 
and  incredible;  publishers  were  anxious  to  issue  all  that  had  already 
proved  its  popularity  or  gave  promise  of  rapid  sale,  and  that  too  for  a 
while  in  lands  whose  princes  were  unfavorable  to  the  fresh  currents  that 
direatened  their  class  privileges  and  traditions.  We  come  soon  to  the 
period  of  repression  not  limited  to  Roman  influence,  but  established  by 
Protestant  theologians  and  Protestant  magistrates,  b.  Further,  any  un- 
certainty as  to  the  time  or  the  content  of  the  reply  would  have  imperilled 
the  program  Schwenckfeld  had  in  view.  His  first  object  was  to  win  the 
Bishop,  or  at  least  to  canse  him  to  declare  himself  publicly;  and  if  that 
failed  to  meet  the  exigency,  then  to  appeal  to  the  Herzog  to  give  an  of- 
ficial countenance  to  the  reformatory  enterprise.  After  the  Bishop  had 
missed  his  opportunity,  this  second  step  was  taken  in  a  public  letter  ad- 
dressed to  BViedrich  II  and  prefSacing  the  (Ermanung  bed  3)lt§6rouc^S.  In 
each  case  the  object  was  to  obtain  an  official  sanction  for  a  Reformation 
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according  to  the  Word  of  God.  This  program  was  repeated  in  1527,  after 
the  accession  of  Ferdinand  I  to  the  suzerainty  of  Silesia  December  5, 1526, 
had  imperilled  the  religions  awakening  of  die  whole  country.  The  letter 
then  addressed  to  the  same  Bishop  was  edited  by  Valentine  Crantwald 
and  Caspar  Schwenckfeld  and  the  Apology  was  issued  by  the  Herzog 
himself,  although  the  document  had  probably  been  composed  by  Schwenck- 
feld. c.  Further,  the  ^firftentoig  to  be  convened  at  Qrottkau  was  close 
at  hand.  It  actually  assembled  on  January  26  ^  This  letter  expressed 
the  major  sentiment  of  the  princes  and  the  nobles  of  the  country  as  the 
writers  aver.  The  peerage  and  the  gentry  were  ready  to  support  the 
Bishop  heartily  in  a  reform  movement  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel.  This  letter  was  designed  therefore  to  assure  the  Bishop  of  this 
fact  beforehand,  and  to  give  him  courage  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  if 
he  needed  any  such  stimulus,  or  to  show  him  the  temper  of  the  country 
in  case  he  inclined  to  proceed  on  more  conservative  lines.  The  brief  in- 
terval between  the  New  Year  and  this  convention  would  allow  of  no  private 
correspondence,  if  the  issues  were  to  come  to  a  head  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  d.  There  is  another  item  which  may  have  entered  as  a  factor 
into  the  plan.  The  call  and  settlement  of  Hess  in  Breslau  had  at  least 
Jacob's  partial  if  somewhat  negative  support.  He  had  not  sided  with 
the  sterner  elements,  the  prelates.  He  was  not  for  violent  expedients 
nor  did  he  invoke  an  outside  secular  arm.  Moreover  as  a  lajrman  he 
had  given  utterance  to  some  sharp  criticisms  of  undeniable  evils.  Ev- 
erything seemed  to  show  a  certain  intrepidity  and  inclination  to  promote 
the  abolition  of  some  abuses  at  least  The  hope  of  the  petitioners  was  that 
he  might  be  brought  to  a  decisive  policy  of  evangelical  reformation  within 
his  own  diocese,  independent  of  Rome  and  yet  without  disturbing  the  ex- 
isting domestic  order.  If  so  it  was  time  to  strike,  e.  There  is  a  con- 
sideration which  adds  to  the  argument  for  this  being  an  open  letter  be- 
cause of  its  direct  appeals  to  the  general  public ;  in  the  introductory  part 
of  the  apology  where  the  accusations  are  massed  together  about  their  being 
Lutherans  and  introducing  innovations  and  misleading  their  friends  through 
erroneous  doctrines  and  not  rendering  obedience  to  the  prelates,  they  make 
their  avowals  of  an  evangelical  Christian  life  for  the  information  of  the 
Bishop  and  for  the  multitude.  In  like  manner  at  the  end  of  their  defense 
they  say :  And  now  to  bring  the  discussion  to  a  conclusion,  gracious  Lord, 
we  set  out  with  the  desire  to  narrate  to  your  Grace  the  entire  foun- 
dation of  the  evangelical  cause  just  so  far  as  God  would  vouchsafe  us 
the  ability.    Not  that  there  was  any  necessity  to  instruct  yonr  Grace  by 


1  Schickfns  says  Jan.  17.    The  Urtunben  of  Brieg  gives  the  same  date  for  a  ffUxfttn* 
tag  at  Breslan. 
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flnch  a  deolaratioii  y  but  that  we  might  state  the  reasons  for  oar  faith  to 
your  Qrace  as  our  ordained  Bishop  and  also  to  the  general  pnblic. 
These  expressions  allow  of  no  other  interpretation  than  that  the  author 
designed  this  to  be  an  open  letter,  f.  Further  they  deemed  it  a  Christian 
duty  to  do  one  another  good  by  mutual  admonition;  especially  was  such 
a  free  interchange  of  judgment  and  exhortation  due  between  those  who 
held  spiritual  offices  and  those  who  acknowledged  their  jurisdiction.  This 
obligation  was  founded  on  the  fundamental  coequality  of  all  believers, 
for  before  God  and  therefore  before  men  we  all  stand  upon  the  same 
level;  and  it  was  well  to  remind  one  another  of  that  fact  and  to  speak 
phiin,  unadorned  truth  from  that  frank  basis.  It  is  to  this  simplicity  of 
Christian  relationship  that  they  appeal  in  defence  of  their  procedure  without 
disguises,  without  subterfuges,  without  flatteries.  It  became  a  matter  of  con- 
science to  adyise  with  candor  about  the  high  interests  of  the  Kingdom,  its 
agencies  and  its  instruments  in  which  every  individual  follower  of  Christ 
had  a  deep  concern.  It  was  the  privilege  and  the  obligation  of  our  peti- 
tioners to  express  their  sentiments  openly. 

III.  Another  point  of  interest  would  be  to  know  whether  our  authors 
sent  the  letter  as  Ms.  officially  and  carefully  indited,  or  did  they  forward 
the  printed  copy  directly  ?  The  fact  that  the  Bishop  made  a  written  reply 
might  incline  us  to  adopt  the  first  view.  In  that  case  they  would  have 
had  to  inform  him  of  the  public  nature  of  the  document  and  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  press.  We  may  be  sure  in  any  event  that  two  such  court- 
eous men  would  have  made  no  self-stultifying ,  bad  impression  by  any 
act  that  savored  of  rudeness,  or  that  might  have  stirred  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  dignitary  whom  they  were  anxious  to  enlist  for  their  conserv- 
ative plans.  The  reply  was  relatively  prompt.  Since  it  was  quoted  in 
the  (Srmanung  beS  3){i§&rauc^8  June  11,  1524,  it  must  have  come  to  hand 
some  weeks  certainly  before  that  date.  One  may  presume  also  that  it 
preceded  both  the  Convent  assembled  at  Breslau  in  April  and  the  dis- 
putation held  by  Hess  some  days  later.  It  is  altogether  probable  that 
the  Bishop  did  not  wait  long  after  the  reception  of  the  petition  with  its 
apology.  Some  of  the  days  in  March  when  our  evangelists  began  to  be 
busy  on  their  estates  may  easily  have  seen  the  answer  on  the  desk  at 
Ossig  or  at  Langenwaldau. 

IV.  The  most  conspicuous  appearances  of  this  work  in  literary 
history:  1.  Schwenckfeld  makes  two  allusions  to  this  letter  in  his  own 
writings  so  far  as  preserved,  a.  In  the  Srmanung  be8  9Ri|6rauc^S  issued 
in  June  of  this  year  he  remarks:  SBir  ^aitn  Quc^  $ann8  3){agnu8  metn 
lieber  C^rift(t(^er  bruber  t)nb  ic^  aid  arme  Itqtn  ieberman  ju  binfie  niemanbS  gu 
fc^cn/  ben  l^enn  SStfc^off  \>on  SSieflam  al8  t)nfem  dberften  feelfozger  grunb 
Dnb  infac^  mtferS  gloiobenS  ange^eigt/  t)n  fo  tx>xx  mit  l^e^Iiger  btbltfc^et  fd^nfft 

Ctfw  BehwtBekfildluionim.  15 
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beffets  tnttimit^t/  bofl  tetr  fier^ttd^  gente  toolten  folgen/  Stut^  bomeien  oug 
S^iftlit^ec  tien  tinnb  pliflt^t.  @.  @.  ermonet  gottis  noH  tmb  bafl  laut^er 
Suagelion.  @.  @t.  amptt  noc^  ju  foibern/  Siiii*-  '^'>>b  indicates  vhereon 
the  emphasis  was  placed  by  the  authors;  the  first  being  on  the  reason 
and  oaaaes  of  their  faith  aa  based  on  their  study  of  the  Soriptnres 
and  in  accordance  with  which  they  were  open  to  fnrther  and  better  id- 
stmctions;  and  the  second  being  upon  the  desire  to  stimiilate  their  chief 
pastor  to  farther  tfae  Word  of  God  and  the  pure  Gospel  in  consonance 
with  his  office.  Schwenckfeld  here  indeed  rereraes  the  order  probably 
to  bring  the  second  point  in  direct  connection  with  the  Bishop's  reply. 
We  cannot  omit  drawing  attention  to  the  very  affectionate  terms  with 
which  he  speaks  of  his  collaborator  as  indioatiTe  of  the  warmth  of  his 
friendship  and  the  genially  of  his  natnre,  b.  The  second  notice  is  in  the 
Catalogns  I  and  Catalogns  II  in  both  of  which  the  epietle  is  placed  under 
the  sixth  @attung  embracing  his  apologetic  and  defensive  works.  In  the 
first  the  title  reads:  If^n  Sliriftlic^e  Srmanung  jil  fflrbent  bafi  aSoit  @oU 
te8,  an  ben  fienen  SKfioff  jfi  JBreglottt  No.  LXXIX  p.  12\  The  only 
difference  in  the  second  is  in  the  size  of  the  type  No.  LXXIX  p.  XIV '. 
The  title  ia  noteworthy  because  it  ie  based  on  that  of  A ,  although  there 
are  some  orthographic  Tariatione.  Did  Schwenckfeld  preserve  his  orig- 
inal habit  of  spelling  while  in  South  Germany  where  the  Catalogns  was 
printed?  It  might  also  be  donbtfdl  whether  be  was  familiar  with  B  al- 
though he  must  bave  known  of  and  seen  it,  if  not  earlier,  at  least  when 
he  resided  in  Angsbni^. 

2.  Why  was  this  letter  not  included  in  the  folios?  It  was  a  pity 
that  so  remarkable  a  document  did  not  appear  in  that  monumental  enter- 
prise, for  there  is  scarcely  any  more  significant  help  to  the  proper  under- 
standing of  Sohwenckfeld's  development  of  ideas.  It  contains  the  strongest 
evidence  for  the  practicality  of  his  effort  at  reclaiming  Christianity  to  solid 
and  at  the  same  time  generous  liaes  of  progress.  Especially  vital  is  it 
for  tfae  social  aspects  and  purposes  of  Christianity.  The  work  itself  cer- 
ainly  made  a  decided  impression  upon  bis  fellow-countrymen.  This  is 
erident  from  the  determination  reached  at  Breslau  on  Tneeday  after  Mi- 
sericordia,  April  12,  1624  by  the  princes,  lords  and  estates:  that  hence- 
forth in  Silesia  the  holy  Gospel  should  he  preached  in  no  other  way  than 
purely  and  clearly  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  holy  Scriptures;  and 
it  shonld  also  be  the  standard  of  free ,  Christian,  virtuous  conduct.  This 
resolution  was  carried  in  spite  of  the  Bishop  who  plead  for  the  limitation 
of  its  interpretation  according  to  the  inspired  fathers. 

3.  An  incidental  proof  of  the  drcnlation  of  the  work  in  edition  A  ia 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  a  collection  ■  of  Hans  Appel  of  Breslau,  the 

The  entire  ooUection  of  37  treBtises  in  a  very  rich  one.    Among  the  rest  one  Sndi 
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friend  of  Luther,  which  he  had  stamped  ETLIGHE  EWANQELI3CHE 
BVCHER  ANNO  1524  HANS  APPEL.  Herein  too  are  the  ©rmonung 
beS  iDM^brauc^S  and  Crantwald's  translation  SSon  SSorbere^tunge  junt  fterben. 
These  three  constitute  Nos.  9,  10  and  11  of  the  collection.  It  contains 
also  two  tractates  of  Luther  which  were  sent  with  his  autograph  to  his 
friend  Johann  Appel.  On  the  inside  of  the  cover  is  the  inscription:  Sum 
Andreae  Appd  Vratislaviensis  1549.  A  similar  instance  occurs  with  re- 
spect to  a  Yolume  on  whose  front  cover  is  stamped  at  the  top  HVLDRICI : 
ZVINOLI  and  at  the  bottom  MDXXV.  The  collection  therefore  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  Swiss  reformer.  The  letter  to 
the  Bishop  contained  in  it  seems  to  have  been  a  presentation  copy,  for  at 
the  foot  of  the  title-page,  written  in  red  ink,  one  reads:  biS  Bttc^Iein  ^elt 
in  fid^   bie  fuma  eineS  gan^en  Sl^r . . .  fiebeni^  mh  fo(  meiner  liben  ^xtU^ 

bin the  dots  indicate  where  the  binder  cut  away  the  script.    A 

few  Ms.  marginalia  are  comments  of  no  value.  Several  treatises  of  this 
volume  are  from  Zwingli's  pen.  This  collection  is  now  in  the  Eirchen- 
bibliothek  von  St.  Peter  und  Paul  in  Liegnitz. 

4.  The  Augsburg  reprint  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  response  to 
the  demands  of  a  more  extended  circle  of  readers;  certainly  judging  from 
the  number  of  copies  preserved,  B  seems  to  have  had  a  wider  circulation 
and  not  unlikely  was  issued  in  a  larger  edition.  There  is  no  record  of 
the  effect  upon  the  cotemporary  theological  literature. 

5.  The  chroniclers  Curaeus-Rfttel  and  Schickfus  pay  no  attention  to 
this  letter.  Even  when  the  latter  gives  the  summary  of  the  ^rftentage 
he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  underlying  influence  which  pervaded  that  body 
in  the  proceedings  of  1524. 

6.  Erentzheim  begins  the  series  of  the  few  chroniclers  that  mention 
the  work ;  he  did  it  very  naturally  by  reason  of  religious  interests.  He 
himself  was  accused  of  Schwenckfeldianism  as  well  as  of  Crypto -Calvinism. 
As  Hof-Prediger  in  Liegnitz  and  for  a  time  Superintendent,  he  suffered 
much  from  the  strait-laced  section  of  the  Lutherans.  He  was  of  course 
personally  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  Schwenckfel- 
dero  in  Liegnitz  and  the  communities  of  that  faith  which  peopled  the  ad- 
jacent towns  and  villages.  He  felt  himself  compelled  to  assist  in  their 
persecution.    He  mentions  the  letter  with  great  caution  and  without  com- 


here:  Son  bet  toorett  ti^ung  ||  be^b  teibd  bnb  blfitd  ||  dfpcifd,  \\  QHn  fur^  f(^dfftU(^e  bgle- 
gung  /  titib  4nftlt(^er  jl  berftatibt/  md^  Qtunbtrec^ter  art  bttb  ||  toei|  ber  @(^rifft  ||  1^  Don 
bent  Xauff  toxt  \\  man  hml  fonber  alien  ^ufa^  hi/  fal|  H  ober  befc^toerung/  l^nb^ilen  foL  || 
Shnn^  (Hement  ^^egkr  ||  (Partner  ^ii  @traglburg.  This  work  is  bibliographioally  inter- 
esting, and  ^e  author  is  in  every  way  so,  as  a  thoughtful  layman  of  engineering  as 
well  as  horticnltnral  talent,  whom  Schwenckfeld  beoame^  acquainted  with  later  in 
Strassbnrg.    Thia  collection  belongs  to  the  Bibliotheca  Miliohiana  in  Gi$rlitz. 
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ment  in  this  wise:  Safpar  Sc^toendtfelb/  ein  (Sbelmon  ju  Offtg/  im  S&bent* 
fc^en  ftreig/  bed  Signi^tfd^en  fjf&tftentl^itmbe  in  @(^(e{ten/  f(^reibet  biefeS  So^r/ 
am  erften  Xag  bed  3emierd/  an  93if^off  Sacob  ju  SSreg(an)/  Dnb  t)ennanet  |n/ 
bad  er  ®otted  SBort  befirbem  n^ille.  p.  367^.  cf.  also  Erentzheim  Ms. 
Chronologiae  nnder  1524,  Lib.  IX  Bl.  241. 

7.  Bnchholz,  his  cotemporary,  allodes  to  the  work  mainly  for  the  reason 
that  he  may  say  Schwenckfeld  was  a  follower  of  Lather.  Caspar 
Schtoenkfddius  Nobilis  SUesius  Col.  Jarmarij  edidit  libruin  inscriptum  laeobo 
Episcopo  Wratislatdensi,  quern  hortatur,  vt  puram  Etiangelij  doctrinam  \ 
ampleciatur.  Bed  eo  tempore  adhuc  sensit  cum  Lutero.  Sub  a.  1524.  It  is 
on  this  point  that  the  later  authors  and  historians  spend  themselves  mainly. 

8.  V.  d.  Hardt  eopies  this  statement  word  for  word  with  the  omission 
of  sensit:  Caspar  Schwenckfddius :  Nobilis  SUesius  Kal,  Jan,  edidit  librum 
inscriptum  Jacobo.  Ep^.  Vrat  quern  hortatur^  ut  puram  Evangdi  doctri- 
nam amplectatur.    Sed  eo  tempore  adhuc  cum  L^.  Part  V.  p.  71. 

9.  Pol  alludes  to  it  in  the  manner  and  almost  the  words  of  Erentzheim. 

10.  Thus  far  it  would  seem  that  the  chroniclers  had  limited  them- 
selves to  a  knowledge  of  the  title-page  or  had  simply  repeated  one  an- 
other. There  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  analysis,  much  less  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  content  or  any  trace  of  investigation  into  the 
stirring  influence  of  this  document.  They  speak  of  one  of  the  chief  and 
most  formative  works  of  a  great  era,  utterly  unconscious  of  its  pregnant 
suggestions,  its  manly  tone,  its  far-reaching  sociological  and  educational 
scope.  The  long  reign  of  scholastic  confessionalism  naturally  ignored  the 
greatness  of  the  Silesian  reformer.  If  its  exponents  condescended  to  notice 
him  at  all,  it  was  to  reproduce  or  to  enlarge  upon  the  maledictions  of  the 
Book  of  Concord.  When  pietism  began  to  rear  its  head  in  an  organized 
fashion,  there  was  at  least  a  revival  of  interest  from  a  different  angle, 
that  of  spirituality  as  a  life. 

11.  Ottius  still  lingers  on  the  dead  level  and  considers  Schwenckfeld 
from  the  old  standpoint  of  his  relations  to  Luther:  Caspar  Schwenckfeld 
ab  Ossinga,  primd  pcliticae  operam  dedit,  ex  casu  verd  aUquo  rebus  sacris^ 
ac  tandem  pectdaria  sua  dogmata  alios  quoque  docuit  ore  d:  scripto.  Anno 
1524  scribit  pro  Lutheri  doctrina  ad  Jacobum  Episcopum  Uratislav.  p.  40. 

12.  Scultetus  copies  slavishly  from  Buchholz :  Caspar  Schivenckfeldius 
Nobilis  SUesius  Kal,  Januarii  edidit  libruin  inscriptum  Jacobo  Episcopo 
Vratislaviensi^  quern  hortatur,  ut  puram  Evangelii  doctrinam  amplectatur, 
Sed  eo  tempore  adhuc  sensit  cum  Lufhero, 

13.  Freherus  is  equally  dependent:  Theologus  singularis  A,  C,  1524. 
Librum  edidit  inscriptum  Jacobo  Episcopo  Uratislaviensi  ^  quern  hortatur, 
ut  puram  Evangelii  doctrinam  amplectatur,  Sed  eo  tempore  sensit  adkdc 
cum  Luthero,    Part  L  §  III.  p.  190. 
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14.  In  the  Unfc^ulbige  SRad^ric^ten  1720  p.  604  oocars  this  Btatement 
under  1624 :  ^telt  er  (©d^mendfelb)  fid^  nod^  ju  Luthero,  unb  gab  im  Jannario 
em  SSttc^  ^eraui^  toeld^ei^  er  bem  93tf^off  ju  83reglau,  Jacobo,  jugefc^rieben, 
if)n  QU(^  barinnen  nad^  bxitUx^  derma^net  ba§  er  bte  retne  fie^re  bed  Evan- 
gelii  annel^men  unb  befirbem  foQe. 

15.  In  Walther's  Silesia  Dvpiomatica^  Breslau  1741, 1,  20  nnder  1624, 
stands  the  following:  SRagni  don  fiangentoalbe  unb  Safpar  ©d^mendfelbd  Don 
Offtg  (Sl^riftl.  Srmol^nung  on  $err  Socob  93ifd^off  ju  SSre|IaU;  3U  fihrbem  bod 
SBort  @Ottei^  b.  b.  Ogig  in  bei^  neuen  Sol^rStag  1624.  prod,  sine  loco  in 
4  to.  4  Bogen.  While  the  title  is  considerably  twisted  the  fact  of  its  being 
noted  as  without  place  shows  that  Walther  derived  his  knowledge  from  some 
source  that  used  B. 

16.  LOscher,  the  very  flower  of  orthodox  knighthood,  ignores  the 
variant  moods  of  the  independent  schools  of  religious  thought  and  casts 
his  one  wild  lance  in  this  wise :  3nf onber^eit  abet  ^atte  Sarlftabt  ntit  benen 
3fanatiri«  9Kc.  ©tord^/  a;^oma  aD?iin|ern/  Safj).  ©c^tocndEfcIben  unb  anbem 
folc^c  (Scmeinfd^afft/  bie  t^n  auffer  ben  ©tanb  brfiberfi^er  Siebe  fe|te.  With 
that  thrust  the  adversaries  lay  dead  and  huddled  in  one  indiscriminate 
heap.  [Hist  Mot  Part  I.  c.  T.  §  XXXIV.  p.  47.)  Nor  does  he  handle 
anything  subsequently  save  the  controversy  about  the  Lord's  Supper.  His 
skill  in  historical  research  however,  and  his  Christian  temper  are  alike 
illustrated  by  the  above. 

In  all  these  writers  there  is  not  a  sign  of  intelligence ;  they  continue 
the  same  rattle  of  dry  bones  which  helped  the  earlier  chroniclers  to  de- 
prive the  Reformation  of  its  primitive  coloring  and  to  ignore  the  manifold 
intensity  of  interests  which  was  its  chief  characteristic.  It  is  this  distinctive 
disregard  of  the  spontaneity  and  enormously  checkered  heterogeneity  of 
that  time  that  up  to  this  day  has  not  been  justly  set  forth.  The  central- 
izing tendency  still  continues;  the  historical  judgment  is  forced  into  two 
or  three  small,  inadequate,  dislocating  channels  which  prevent  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  national,  the  social  and  the  individual  streams  of  variation. 
The  multiform  supplementations  of  that  tonic  time  receive  no  just  dis- 
cussion. Men  continue  to  write  general  histories  before  the  details  of  par- 
ticular annals  have  had  a  chance  to  obtain  a  really  scientific  treatment. 
Too  many  of  the  local  narrators  indulge  their  prejudices  and  refuse  to 
give  -room  to  liberal  and  normal  estimates  of  the  events  whose  develop- 
ment they  desire  to  chronicle.  Indeed  they  are  forced  into  the  same  narrow 
and  exclusive  grooves  which  the  general  historian  has  prepared  for  them. 

17.  The  defenders  of  spirituality  in  religion  again  reverted  to  this 
master  letter.  Salig  who  uses  B,  because  the  Wolfenbttttel  library  had  that 
edition  only,  gives  an  appreciation  and  an  entirely  unpartisan  outline  of 
its  noble  schemes,  not  without  a  certain  fervor  and  admiration  and  a  wise 
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reserve  of  comment  that  the  concepts  and  the  morality  may  speak  and 
plead  for  themselves.  Clear  as  the  analysis  is,  it  does  not  bring  into 
sufficient  relief  the  different  joints  of  the  armor.  The  author  probably 
hesitated  to  make  some  of  the  strong  points  too  emphatic  in  a  time  when 
the  socialistic  and  political  side  of  these  topics  had  been  ossified  into 
peremptory  state  systems  which,  as  it  turned  out,  only  a  new  philosophy 
of  law  could  overturn,  while  the  Christian  principles  of  state-life  were 
bound  hand  and  foot  and  the  clergy  were  far  more  the  officials  of  the 
coart  than  ministers  of  the  Word. 

18.  Pietism  too  had  its  unsuccessful  struggles,  although  it  restored  life 
to  some  of  the  prostrate  and  buried  ideas  of  Christ.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  Arnold  would  not  be  behindhand  in  bringing  this  letter  into 
the  forefront  when  he  began  his  scientific  and  spiritual  revolt  against  the 
slavish,  emasculate  portrayals  of  Christianity  then  current,  although  he 
uses  it  more  as  a  preface  to  his  elaborate  unfolding  of  Sohwenckfeld's 
teaching.    Th.  II.  p.  836. 

19.  The  old  temper  however  remained  in  the  Silesian  historians.  The- 
besius^  remarks  are  a  little  bit  naive  and  pleasantly  innocent.  Indeed 
they  are  so  refreshingly  green  that  it  is  well  to  reproduce  them:  Sod 
1524.  Sa^r  ben  1.  San.  toar  Saf))ar  ©c^toencffelb  etned  olten  S(be(.  ®efc^Ied^t^ 
auS  ©c^tefien  gu  Offtg  in  bem  Subnifc^en  SBeid^bilbe  biefed  $urftent^um8  feiner 
SRe^nung  nad^  fe^r  toirt^Iic^  bai^  St)angelium  nod^  beffer  aU  fiutl^eruS  ju  be« 
fibem,  unb  foQ  an  ben  $m.  93ifc^off  ju  S3reglau  3aco6um  Don  @al|a  ge» 
f^rieben  unb  tl^n  erntal^net  ^aben,  baS  SBort  @Ottei^  gn  befdbem.  How  little 
he  knew  of  this  letter  appears  from  the  remark  which  follows  a  little 
beyond:  3c^  ^abe  in  feinem  fo  genannten  Epistolar,  fo  noc^  ^ter  in  eined 
gele^rten  Theologi  Bibliothec  ju  ftnben  ift,  nac^gefe^en,  ba  biefer  fo  genannte 
SBrief  balb  im  ^nfange  toeitr&uftg  ju  ftnben,  ed  ift  aber  lein  3ofyc  ober  Xag 
be^gefe^et.  Sd  to&re  aber  biefeS  feined  fel^r  anb&c^tigen  ©d^reibend  unbonn&tl^en 
getoefen,  tt^enn  er  ed  gemig  mit  bet  fiutl^ertfc^en  Sel^re  aufrid^tig  ge^alten  ^itte. 
a^  ftel^et  auc^  f enter  ate  eine  lur^e  SJorrebe  babe^:  „3)tefe  @))tfte(  fe^  Safpar 
©d^lpendfelbiJ  unb  feineS  2Rit'93efennerg  SBalenttn  Srautoalb^",  ttjeld^e^  gar 
fein  red^ter  ®eift  toax,  mie  balb  fotgen  totrb.  @eine  gebad^te  Spiftein  l^aben 
meiften*  tetnc  QAt  be^gefefet  unb  bte  SRal^men  an  totn  fie  gefd^rtcben  nur  Litt. 
N.N.  begetc^net  Snbeffen  ift  getoig  ba§  ftrauttoalb  btefeS  3a^r  ber  fiel^re  beS 
Soangelii  annoc^  eifrig  bc^gepflic^tet.  Th.  HI.  p.  21—22.  The  good  man 
had  things  rather  sadly  mixed  but  in  such  a  bland  way  that  one  can 
patiently  condone  his  crass  orthodox  bumptiousness.  One  is  nevertheless 
tempted  to  ask  how  much  reliance  can  you  place  upon  the  other  state- 
ments made  in  this  history  unless  they  be  verified  from  additional  sources? 

20.  Eohler  in  ber@d^Iefifc^en^em«@^^ronidCe  simply  says:  SBte  Sut^eri  Sel^re 
f)tx)DOi  brad^/  fo  gab  cr  berfclbcn  SBe^faH/  unb  t)erma]^nete  in  einem  Slnno  1524, 
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im  Sanuario  ^erauS  gegebenen  IBu^e  ben  93tfc^ojf  t)on  SBtefflau/  3qco6  Don 
@al|a/  ba^  er  bie  Se^re  beS  Sdongelii  annel^men  unb  bef&rbem  foQte.  Th.  n. 
pp.  457,  458.  Therefore  he  relates  the  work  wholly  to  the  impnlse  which 
Lnther  gave.  This  is  a  little  like  philologians  who  write  grammars  and 
dictionaries  of  languages  they  cannot  speak  correctly  and  then  set  np  for 
authorities  on  the  same. 

21.  Hensel  borrows  these  mistakes  of  Thebesins  and  amplifies  them 
according  to  the  strict  laws  of  tattle  and  with  all  the  circumstantiality  of 
Russian  gossip.  This  too  is  rich  enough  to  be  quoted.  S^^ebefiuS  fu^rt 
QU8  bem  in  Stegnt^  nod^  beftnbfid^en  SSrtef  unb  ^anbbuc^e  ©d^tuendfelbd  on,  ba^ 
er  fe^r  turje  Qtxt  ti  in  ben  ^rttdeln  t)on  ber  93ibe(,  ^erfon  S^rifti  unb  9(benb« 
mal^I  ntit  Sut^ern  gel^alten  ^obe;  inbem  er  balb  gan^  anbere  unb  t)erb&(l^tige 
SBorte  gebrouc^t,  ju  n)elc^em,  tuie  babe^  fte^et,  fein  9)litge^ii(fe  ^autn^alb,  feine 
SRe^nung  be^getragen.  ©d^mendtfelb  alfo  unb  feine  ^nl^&nger  btlbeten  ftd^  ein, 
ba^  fie  baS  SDangelium  in  ©c^Ieften  gar  Dtel  reiner  t)ortragen  tuolten,  olS  ^rieb' 
rid^  2  unb  bie  93rei^(auer  burc^  tl^re  ®eift(ic^en;  n^eil  Sutl^er  unb  $l^Ui))))  ben 
Satl^ofifc^en  noc^  ju  t)iel  gelteu  (iegen,  unb  etnige  Don  il^ren  Seremonien  im 
@(otte8btenfte  be^ielten.  S)er  S^fer  bemog  ba^ero  ®d^n)end(fe(ben,  ba|  er  ftc^  ber 
©ac^e  mit  mel^rern  (Smft  anne^men,  unb  eine  reinere  SKrd^e  famlen  toolte.  3)q« 
^er  ftel^en  in  biefem  93riefbuc^e  bed  @d^tt)en(ffe(b8  ju  Siegni^  itott)  ben)eglic^e 
93riefe,  totl^t  er  beStoegen  an  ben  baumligen  SSifc^of  gu  93re8(au  Sacobum  ton 
@a(|a  unb  fjfnebric^  2,  $erjog  in  fiiegnt|,  gefd^rieben;  nemlid^  jum  neuen 
3a^re  1524  ben  1  Sanuor  unb  ben  11  Sunit.  SSe^  bem  S3if(^of  treibet  er  an, 
baS  (St)angeKum  im  fianbe  gu  bef6rbent^  unb  be^  bem  ^ergoge  kuamet  er,  ba§ 
er  folc^ei^  nid^t  im  Sanbe  ju  fAnbKd^er  t^e^l^eit  miprau(^en  foQe.  3)er  gelinbe 
^er}og  (ie^  ben  @(^mendtfelb  auf  fetnem  ®ute  gu  D§ig,  unb  l^ofte  baS  S3efte. 
%U  er  aber  Don  fetnen  anbern  Se^rem  unb  Xrojenborfen  red^t  aufgebedEt  inurbe, 
unb  beS  ftinigiS  ^erbinanbS  SSefel^I  baju  tam;  fo  befal^l  il^m  ber  $erjog,  au8 
bem  fianbe  ju  gel^en,  unb  nid^t  n^ieber  ju  lommen.  p.  200.  Thebesins  knew 
that  a  copy  of  the  Epistolar  M  was  on  hand  in  Liegnitz ;  he  confounds  the 
letter  to  the  Bishop  therein  printed  with  this  earlier  one  of  1524.  Hensel 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Thebesins  for  criticisms  of  Schwenckfeld's 
treacherous  ecclesiastical  designs  and  corrupted  system  of  theology.  While 
he  identifies  the  then  still  extant  copy  of  M  in  Liegnitz  with  that  one  men- 
tioned in  the  Jahrbttcher  he  nevertheless  seems  to  be  aware  of  two  circular 
and  separate  letters  written  by  the  dangerous  agitator  of  Ossig;  one  was 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  and  the  other  to  Friedrich  n,  the  former  having 
the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  in  view,  the  latter  pointing  out  its  current 
abuses.  Yet  he  seems  to  regard  both  of  these  as  parts  of  that  Epistolar. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  he  had  absolutely  read  nothing  of  any  of  these 
documents,  for  the  two  letters  of  which  he  speaks  are  not  in  the  Epistolar, 
nor  are  they  anti-Lutheran,  nor  is  the  second  one  anything  but  an  intro- 
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duction  to  a  treatiae  on  the  didactic  and  practical  peryenion  of  certain 
dogmas  the  design  being  to  warn  the  ministry  against  current  dangerous 
tendencies.  More  mistakes  could  scarcely  be  strung  together.  The  attitude 
of  Friedrich  n  is  grossly  perrerted  so  as  to  establish  the  orthodoxy  of  that 
prince;  the  exile  too  is  made  a  state  act  and  not  a  Yoluntary  step.  Of  what 
yalue  are  the  other  parts  of  his  history  judged  by  the  woeful  ignorance 
and  depraved  misrepresentation  of  this  section?  Exact  research  was 
certainly  at  a  discount  with  the  persecuting  clergyman  of  Neudorf  where 
there  was  a  large  percentage  of  Schwenckfelders;  and  truth  was  not  his 
highest  ambition. 

22.  Rosenberg  is  instructiye  in  another  way  in  that  he  at  least  con- 
descended to  avail  himself  of  the  liberal  minded  SaUg.  He  even  borrows 
the  title  of  B  from  that  genuine  historian  although  A  had  been  printed 
in  Breslau.  But  it  is  a  relief  to  find  him  amazed  oyer  the  fine  qualities 
of  the  letter  and  maryeling  at  the  courage  of  the  man  whom  he  so  faith- 
fully and  orthodoxly  condemns  otherwise.  To  show  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  our  subject  we  feel  constrained  to  quote  him  also.  There  is  at  least 
a  spark  of  justice  in  the  commentation.  Unb  toai  ben  Stfc^of  ontonget,  fo 
erJ^telt  er  bolb  barauf  fo  got  ein  iffentKc^eS  ({rmal^nungefc^etben  (2)er  Xitel 
ift:  Kin  (Sl^riftH^e  Srmanung,  }u  ffirbem  bad  SSort  ®otta,  an  ben  $erm 
S9tf^of  }u  S)reeiau,  burd^  bte  Sbten  Setentfeften,  $an8  a^agnue  t)on  Sangen- 
malbe,  unb  Safpar  Sd^menffelb  ))on  OBig.  Ogig  am  dtmyaffti  Zage,  1524. 
4.  4  89.  Unb  man  tan  ben  angefftl^rten  3nl^aU  beffelben  ettoad  auSffi^rltc^er 
finben  in  ©altgS  ^iftor.  bet  SugSpurg.  Sonfeffton.  Ill  %ff,  p.  965)  \>m  jneien 
@(^Iefif(^en  Sbelleuten,  bag  et  ein  glei^eS  tl^un  unb  ben  Sauf  beS  (St)angeHi 
nic^t  l^inbem  foDte.  S)a8  maren,  ber  befante  Safpar  bon  ©d^toenffelb,  unb 
ein  SRagnud  k)on  Sangenn^albe.  S)er  Srief  ift  anf  aQe  SSeife  lefenStniirbtg, 
unb  berbtente  balder  auc^  betannter  }u  fe^n;  fo  n^ol  um  ber  t^eimiit^igfeit 
n^iUen,  mtt  toeld^er  t»  biefe  StRanner  geti^agt  l^aben,  in  einer  folc^en  Sbft^t  an 
einen  iBtfc^of  6ffent(t(l^  ju  fd^reiben,  aid  auc^  um  ber  JBorfteDungen  tuiUen,  bte 
fie  bemfetben  gemad^t  ^aben.  3)enn  fie  fiil^rten  i^m  jufirberft  bie  ttia^re  ®^ 
ftalt  eineS  iBtfd^ofd  and  ben  iBriefen  $aufi  an  ben  Zimotl^eum  unb  Zitum  }tt 
@emiit^e,  al8  nad^  tnelc^en  ein  SBifc^of  nid^t  berufen  fe^,  ftd^  in  tneltlic^e  ^h* 
bel  }u  mtfd^en,  fonbent  baS  SSott  @Otted  ju  treiben.  ®ie  rfi^mten  babe^  ben 
Sifc^of,  bag  er  I&ngftenS  xoiUvxi  getnefen  tohxt,  hxf^  }u  fdrbetn,  loo  er  ntd^t  wn 
einigen  $r&Iaten,  benn  oon  aQen  fdnten  fie  bad  ntd^t  fagen,  babon  tohxt  jurfidE 
gel^alten  tnorben.  $emad^  entfd^ulbigten  fie  fic^,  ttitber  bie  Sntlage  einiger  ^&' 
laten  unb  StRond^e,  bte  fie  be^  bem  89i{d^ofe  ^art  angegeben  l^&tten,  ale  menn 
fie  Sut^ertf^  n^&ren,  unb  ben  ®eiftUd^en  feinen  ®el^orfam  leiften  tt^ollten.  2)ie< 
fen  SBortuurf  le^nten  fie  oon  fi^  ab,  unb  berftd^erten,  bag  fie  nic^te  anberS 
fttc^ten,  als  bie  Studbrettung  bed  dtamvxi  Sl^riftt,  unb  eineS  (£t)ange(if(^en 
Sebene.    %Mn  baju  l^iilfen,  tnte  fie  fagten,  bte  gleignertfd^en  SRind^dDerbienfte 
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unb  felbft  erbtd^iete  guie  993erfe  nid^t  nut  ntd^tS;  fte  fd^abeten  auc^  fo  gar  ba^ 
gegen.    @te  i^erlangten  t>ox  xffxt  $erfon  ntd^td,  ate  bog  eine  Sl^tiftUd^e  (Et)Qn< 
geltfc^e  Orbmntg  nac^  bent  SuSfprud^e  bed  gittlid^en  SSorteS  gemoc^t  mftrbe; 
ntc^t  mit  Sufrul^r  unb  Serjagung  ber  $tiefter,  fonbem  in  aQer  ©ebulb  unb 
©onftmihl^gfeit.    KDein  bai  SDangeliunt  mufte  olSbenn,  nic^t  nac^  ben  hii* 
^erigen  Deutungen,  fonbem  nad^  bent  SBorte  ber  @d^rtft  Dorgetrogen  n^erben. 
@te  le^nen  jobenn  no^  man^erlei  @inn)iirfe  Don  ftc^  q6,  bte  man  il^nen  megen 
ber  IB&ter,  ber  SoncUien,  ber  ^ergebrad^ten  langen  ©en^ol^nl^eit  u.  at  nt.  madden 
Unte,  unb  beantmorten  ben  JBortt^urf  gar  befc^etbentUc^,  aid  06  bte  Seute  burc^ 
bae  neue  St)angeliunt  gar  nic^t  beffer  gen)orben  xohxtn.   Snblid^  n^unfd^ten  fie, 
bag  ber  JBifd^of  bte  ungele^rten  @eiftltd^en  int  Sl^ore  be^alten,  bie  @ete^rten 
aber  auf  bie  2)&rfer  ju  $rebigern  fd^iden^  bad  gemeine  9}oIf  fo  mol,  aid  bie 
$riefter  }u  flei|igent  Sefen  ber  iBibel  emta^nen,  bie  SRtgbr&uc^e  abfd^affen,  ben 
^riefiem  bie  (Sf)t  eriauben  moc^t,  u.  f.  n?.    Unb  jule^t  fu^ren  fie  i^nt  nod^ 
bad  oben  fc^on  gebad^te  ^mptl  fetned  Sorfal^rend  }u  ©entfit^e,  unb  Derfid^ern 
babe^,  bag  menu  ber  iBifd^of  nur  iiber  bent  SSorte  ®Otted  l^alten  ttifirbe^  fo 
murbe  aud^  ber  Stbel  fo  tool,  aid  anbre  Seute  treulic^  be^  i^nt  ftel^en  unb  feft 
l^alten.    (3)iefer  89rief  ftel^t  balb  }u  SInfang  oon  ©c^toendCfelbd  Spiftolar  in 
feinen  993erd(en.    Unb  ob  er  tt)oI  bafelbfi  ju  1526  gefe^t  x%  fo  ntetnt  boc^ 
^err  @alig  int  oben  angefiil^rten  Orte,  metl  @^n)enffelb  ^ie  fc^on  t)on  Sut^ero 
ganj  abgeneigt  unb  tt)ieber  i^n  fe^;  fo  ntuffe  biefer  SBrief  erft  nac^  feiner  Unter 
rebung  ntit  Sutl^ero,  unb  alfo  ehoa  unt  1527  gefd^rieben  fe^n.)  pp.  243^245. 
23.  Ebrhardt  was  a  man  of  immense  industry,  and  his  ^jSredb^teroIogie 
is  a  most  praiseworthy  work;   but  he  did  not  concern  himself  to  search 
for  the  original  facts  concerning  Schwenckfeld  at  least,  whom  he  abuses 
with  a  bitter  and  unbottled  rage.    He  does  not  come  to  the  appreciative 
and  surprised  mood  of  Rosenberg  although  Ebrhardt  too  borrows  facts  from 
Salig  and  again  gives  the  title  of  B ;  but  he  adds  the  remarkable  infor- 
mation that  is  was  printed  in  Breslau!     He  is  only  concerned  with  the 
Lutheran  hue  of  the  letter.    It  is  well  also  to  quote  his  double  reference : 
a.  2)ie  ^mtf  ©c^Iefifc^en  Sbelid^e  ^erren,  ^and  SRagnud  oon  Sber^arb,  $r. 
t)on  Sangentoalbe,  u.  ftafpar  \>on  @d^tt)endCfeIb  auf  Offig  emtunterten  Sl^n,  aud^ 
i^red  Ortd,  }ur  ^brberung  ber  reinen  Se^re.  S)ied  t^iten  fie  int  Sanuar  1524 
in  einer  unter  i^rent  92al^nten  gebrud(ten  @(^rift  (@ie  fu^rt  bie  Suffd^rift:  ,,Slin 
S^riftli^e  (Emta^nung  ju  f&rbem  bad  SSort  ®otted  an  ben  $emt  89if(^off 
\>on  Sredlau,  burd^  $annd  SRagnud  k)on  Sangenttialbe  u.  Safpar  ©c^n^end* 
felb  t>.  Offig,  d.d.  Offig  am  SZeuja^rd-Zage,  (SSredlau)  1524^  in  4  auf  4  SBogen 
gebrudEt:   Son  i^rem  Snn^alt  fel^e  ntan^@aligd  $ifi  ber  Sugdpurg.  Sonfeff. 
%f).  3,  ®.  965,  unb  Wofenbergd  a.  ».  6.  243,  f.  a.  X^ebefii  a.  SB.  %ff.  3,  ©.  21 
u.  f.),  gu  einer  3^t,  in  nelc^er  ed  ©c^mendCfelb  no^  mit  Sut^em  l^ielt.  %f).  I. 
Hbf.  I.  p.  52.   b.  S)enn  1523  tt>ar  er  (©(^mendCfelb)  fc^on  einer  berjenigen  ^of' 
ftat)alliere,  tt>eld^e  bem  ^erjoge  onrtetl^en,  bag  au^  Sr  ftc^  jur  (Et)angeL  9IeItgton 
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rotnbm  moge.  Domold  tne^nte  erd  gut  tntt  Sutlers  Sel^re  (§  2,  not.  g,  num.  4), 
lag  beffen  beutfd^e  89t6eMle6erfe^ung  fleigig,  unb  begAnftigte,  nac^  )Berm&gm^ 
bte  SutJ^rtfd^e  SReformajion  (2)ak)0tt  ift  {eine,  an  ben  93.  Safob  Don  @alja  ju 
SSreSlau  geri^tete  ©d^rift,  3^9^'  »r^i^  c^riftH^e  (Smtal^nung  ju  f&rbem  bad  SBort 
®otteS  an  ben  ^erm  93if(l^off  ju  fBxt^laxo,  burd^  $and  SERagnud  Don  fiongen* 
xoalht  unb  &a\p.  ©d^n^endCfelb  Don  Ojfig.''  totl^t  Don  Offtg  1  San.  1624  batttt  u. 
in  SBrcSlau  (1524,  4)  auf  4  »og.  gebruft  ift.)  %ff.  IV.  c.  1.  p.  38.  The  pastor  of 
Beschine,  so  near  to  Wohlan  too,  is  of  that  orthodox  historical  mind  which 
writes  history  to  prove  a  preestablished  harmony,  for  he  contends  jealously 
for  the  relief  of  the  Herzog  from  the  stigma  of  being  a  disciple  of  Schwenck- 
fold.  A  historian  with  blinders  on  is  an  untrustworthy  horse  when  the 
automobile  goes  by.  It  is  also  a  mythological  fact  that  all  hamadryads 
die  with  the  tree  in  which  they  haye  spent  their  woody  days;  alas!  They 
live  long  and  come  to  their  last  hour  with  fibrous  tenacity.  Lutheran  or- 
thodoxy was  a  dying  Pan  and  the  forests  reechoed  its  anguished  cry.  The 
positiye  and  assured  way  in  which  Ehrhardt  mauls  and  mangles  Semler 
for  his  defense  of  Schwenckfeld  is  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  Dantesque 
polemicism  one  can  read.  Pietism  and  rationalism  were  two  horns  of  the 
historic  dilemma  that  gored  him  terribly  and  he  made  a  pretty  but  un- 
ayailing  fight  against  their  fierce  and  successful  plunge.  These  new  forces 
mastered  the  arena  for  a  season,  but  their  deyelopment  was  actiye  enough 
to  narrow  the  area  of  dryadism.  The  light  and  the  rain  began  to  fall 
upon  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  arid  old  forest 

24.  With  the  use  of  modem  historical  method  there  is  a  reyiyal  of  interest 
n  this  salient  document.  As  a  representatiye  of  the  supranaturalistic 
school  of  Church  history  we  may  take  G.  J.  Planck.  He  does  not  indeed 
find  in  Schwenckfeld  any  evidence  of  much  culture  springing  from  his 
uniyersity  training,  but  concedes  to  him  an  earnest  and  persistent  activity 
in  religious  ideas  from  the  very  outset  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  this 
however,  that  led  him  to  engage  in  the  introduction  and  spread  of  the 
bettered  religious  knowledge,  not  only  in  his  own  circle,  but  among  the 
people  in  general.  Almost  from  the  outset  he  had  a  larger  ideal  than  that 
of  Luther,  although  he  was  glad  to  help  in  the  bringing  forward  of  that 
reformer's  thoughts,  hoping  for  a  purer  innovation  in  course  of  time.  The 
earliest  clear  proof  of  this  is  in  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop.  Planck 
adduces  this  under  the  title  K^n  (^riftlic^e  Srmal^nung  ju  forbem  bad  SSort 
©otted  an  ben  ^erm  89if(^of  ju  93reglau  burd^  bie  Sbten,  S^renoeften  ^aniS 
SDIagnuS  Don  Sangenn^atbe  unb  Safp.  ©d^nenffelb  Don  OjfidC.  This  shows 
that  he  had  neither  A  nor  B  before  him  but  that  he  used  Salig  with  a 
few  alterations  in  spelling ;  this  conjecture  is  verified  by  his  citations  which 
do  not  agree  exactly  with  the  text,  although  enclosed  in  quotation  marks, 
but  with  Salig's  commentfl.   His  criticism  however,  is  of  value  as  showing 
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an  appreciative  spirit  free  from  the  trammels  of  prejudice.  He  considers 
the  letter  as  a  ©trafprebtgt  for  the  methods  nsed  by  the  Bishop  in  check- 
ing the  Reformation,  which  assuredly  is  not  the  case.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  the  seyere  lecture  about  it  and  Schwenckfeld  does  not  take 
Jacob  to  task  for  resisting  the  good  work;  it  is  the  prelates  who  get  the 
castigation.  Schwenckfeld's  next  point  according  to  Planck  is  to  defend 
himself  from  the  charge  of  Lutheranism  and  yet  to  praise  Luther  for  the  many 
abuses  which  he  had  corrected,  for  his  exposure  of  the  evils  of  the  papacy 
and  for  his  e£fective  liberation  of  many  consciences  to  a  cleaner  life.  The 
Bishop  would  incur  a  grave  punishment,  if  he  were  to  antagoinze^  ftirther 
the  progress  of  so  benign  a  work.  Nevertheless  Schwenckfeld's  dissatis- 
faction with  the  results  of  Luther's  Reformation  is  clearly  stated  and  the 
plans  for  a  happier  enhirgement  of  the  good  effects  are  distinctly  outlined. 
This  was  briefly  nothing  less  than  the  founding  of  a  society  based  upon  the 
practical  knowledge  of  religion  whose  fruit  would  necessarily  appear  in 
the  life  and  conduct  of  every  one  adopting  it.  His  primary  thought  was 
that  any  one  who  had  a  correct  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  must 
infallibly  become  a  better  man;  hence  those  who  do  not  show  such  a  result 
unmistakably  lack  an  accurate  knowledge.  This  was  manifest  in  the 
aggravated  lives  of  those  who  had  professedly  adopted  the  Reformation 
and  who  talked  much  about  faith,  but  had  no  real  conception  of  its  nature, 
any  more  than  they  had  before  Luther  began  to  teach  justification.  Schwenck- 
feld inculcates  a  total  separation  from  all  these  unsavory  elements.  The 
Church  should  be  constituted  of  such  only  as  gave  indubitable  testimony 
to  the  reality  of  their  conversion.  Such  a  society  would  of  necessity 
present  a  regenerated  aspect  and  would  grow  wholesomely  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  leaven.  The  causes  of  the  present  unsufGcing  character  of 
the  Lutheran  Reformation  lay  not  so  much  in  the  imperfect  doctrines 
as  in  the  abuses  of  them  made  by  their  disciples. 

25.  Herber  finds  room  for  this  letter  in  his  tables  of  Silesiae  Sacrtie 
arigmes;  his  column  of  historical  events  says  under  1524:  lAterae  Casparl 
SchtvenckfeUUi  ad  episcop.  1.  Januar.  p.  88;  to  state  this  much  was 
quite  a  concession. 

26.  Wachler  in  his  life  of  Schwenckfeld  ©c^Ieftfd^e  ^oDinjtalilfit- 
ter  1833  pp.  210 — 212  gives  and  takes  his  title  and  his  entire  expo- 
sition of  the  letter  from  Salig,  sometimes  using  the  very  words  of  his 
creditor,  so  that  it  is  evident  he  had  not  seen  the  work  itself;  under  such 
guidance  his  estimate  of  the  letter  is  very  favorable,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  Schwenckfeld's  desire  to  be  regarded  as  Christian  and  not  as 
Lutheran,  except  so  far  as  Luther  himself  was  evangelical.  This  was  the 
heart's  wish  of  many  an  earnest  man  of  the  time.  Multitudes  of  souls 
were  eager  to  stand  upon  a  broader  basis  than  that  which  individual  or 
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proYincial  judgment  might  fonn,  as  indeed  Lnther  himself  was  anxiouB  to 
maintain.  It  is  hardly  fair  howeyer  to  say  that  Schwenckfeld  was  purely 
aiming  at  the  purification  and  regeneration  of  the  Catholic  Church  itself, 
because  he  distinctly  avoids  the  term  Catholic  seeing  what  its  use  practi- 
cally iuYolyed;  he  adopted  the  terms  Christian  and  Eyangelical  or  the 
combination  of  the  two.  But  he  did  strive  after  peaceful  change  through 
principles  that  would  silently  wear  away  the  opposing  rocks;  the  erosion 
would  be'  complete  and  the  new  era  would  be  reached  by  the  force  of 
the  inherent  energy  and  accelerated  current  of  the  Word.  A  man  who 
advocated  separation  from  Rome,  diocesan  independency,  the  restoration 
of  the  vernacular  and  the  freedom  of  the  clergy  to  marry  could  not  be 
regarded  as  endeavoring  to  maintain  the  Catholic  Church.  He  advocated, 
as  is  rightly  acknowledged  by  Wachler,  the  sole  headship  of  Christ  and 
therefore  the  revival  of  the  Christian  Church. 

27.  DOllinger  starts  from  Schwenckfeld's  discontent  with  the  practical 
results  of  the  Beformation;  and  this  position  he  finds  very  clearly  stated  in 
this  work,  incorrectly  called  his  first  He  considers  it  to  be  a  severe  lecture 
(©trafprebtgt)  of  the  Bishop  for  hindering  the  spread  of  the  Word,  although 
Schwenckfeld  is  constrained  to  confess  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  fruits 
which  had  sprung  from  the  new  soil.  It  was  just  this  disapprobation  that 
incited  him  to  originate  his  distinct  spiritual  movement  as  weU  as  to  become 
a  preacher.  These  thoughts  are  obviously  drawn  from  Planck  and  not 
from  any  acquaintance  with  the  letter  itself.  Bd.  I.  p.  277. 

28.  On  the  twenty-first  of  August  1523,  the  Bishop  had  written  to  Johann 
Hess  urging  him  to  undertake  the  office  of  a  preacher  at  St  Maria  Mag- 
dalena  in  Breslau,  with  suitable  words  of  caution  and  encouragement  The 
writer  of  the  SRegeften  bed  ©ejd^Iec^td  ©alja  remarks  that  the  counterpart 
of  the  Bishop's  letter  is :  bie  d^riftl.  Srmal^nung  baS  SEBort  @otteiS  ju  f 6rbem, 
an  ^erm  Sacob  93ifd^of  }tt  89re8lau  Don  SRognuS  t)on  Sattgetoelbe  uttb  (Safpar 
6d^tt)crbtfdb  toon  Dffig,  3)at  Djfig  MDXXIV;  f.  Ant  Balth.  Waltheri,  Si- 
lesia diplomatica.  Tom.  I.  @.  20.  But  our  letter  is  scarcely  a  counterpart. 
Had  this  author  but  read  it  he  would  assuredly  not  have  called  it  a  @e' 
genftiid,  and  the  wonderful  contortions  of  the  names  and  year  is  not  sug- 
gestive of  a  draught  from  the  fountain-head. 

29.  Heyne  however,  is  sadly  lacking  in  originality  and  consequently 
falls  into  amusing  errors,  because  his  informant  is  Thebesius  and  not  the 
letter  itself,  of  whose  reading  he  is  wholly  guiltless.  In  Bd.  EI.  p.  306 
he  says :  SIS  Sutl^er'd  Stuftreten  gegen  bie  ftird^e  itt  SBittenberg  auc^  in  @d^(e< 
fien  grogeS  Sluffe^en  ju  erregen  begoim,  {c^rieb  er  (©d^mettdfelb)  untemt  1.  Sonuar 
1524  on  ben  iBifd^of  3atob  Don  ©alga  unb  emta^nte  t^n,  bai^  SBort  @otteS 
im  lut^erifd^en  ©innc  ju  fStbern.  3nbe§  ift  bie  ^^t^ett  biefeS  6(§reiben8, 
obn)o^{  eS  fid^  unter  ben  SBriefen  ©d^tnenffelb'S  o^ne  Sngabe  beS  Sal^red  unb 
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Zagee  t)orfQnb,  bennoc^  ju  6e}tt)etfe(n,  xoit  bteS  auc^  ava  htm,  toaS  Zl^efiue 
borflber  fc^retbt,  tricot  unbeutlic^  }U  entne^tnen  ifi.  Here  now  we  have  a  full 
sized  merger  of  the  two  letters  to  the  Bishop  into  one  and  then  a  doubt 
of  the  authenticity  of  that.  And  this  stupendous  criticism  is  based  on  the 
flat  disregard  of  the  readily  accessible  material.  After  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Soffher  thought  it  better  to  pass  o?er  the  document. 

30.  The  rest  of  the  modems  outside  of  the  general  Church  histories, 
whose  entire  method  persists  in  wronging  the  Christian  faith  and  mis- 
representing real  Christian  history,  do  much  braver  and  fairer  work. 
The  epistle  is  mentioned  by  Erbkam  p.  367  and  BE>  without  comment  and 
only  with  reference  to  Salig.  Schneider  deals  lovingly  and  justly  by  the 
great  letter.  Hampe  approvingly  gives  some  of  its  salient  points.  Hofflnann 
sweeps  the  lyre  with  full  and  resonant  chords.  Barclay  remembers  it  with 
suitable  eulogy.  Erdmann  and  Griltzmacher  give  it  at  least  a  favorable  re- 
cognition. Ziegler  speaks  of  it  as  a  public  letter  in  which  the  Bishop  was 
urged  to  the  furtherance  of  the  pure,  exclusive  Word  of  God  without  human 
additions.  It  is  no  little  disappointment  to  find  that  Grllnhagen  has  made  no 
mention  of  what  was  the  key  to  the  religious  events  of  1524.  Even  Hess' 
disputation  which  began  on  April  20  is  no  improvement  upon  the  themes 
handled  in  this  most  eminent  of  the  treatises  which  shaped  and  fostered 
the  Silesian  Beformation.  How  can  one  ignore  the  vital  strife  about  the 
centre  of  authority  in  religion,  the  plea  for  freedom  of  conscience  and 
the  social  salvation  of  the  agrarian  classes  who  then  stood  far  below  the 
guilds  of  the  cities?  How  long  are  the  prejudgments  of  Establishment 
that  established  itself  by  the  magistracy  and  by  force,  to  suppress  the  facts 
which  underlay  the  regeneration  of  century  XVI  and  to  banish  the  earnest 
advocates  of  freedom,  democracy  and  spirituality  from  their  legitimate 
recognition  and  honor?  How  long  will  the  historians  of  the  state  and 
of  culture  decline  to  trace  the  e£fect  of  the  colossal  energy  and  regnant 
speculation  of  the  statesman  whose  wise  plans  were  overthrown  by  the 
subtle  hate  of  ecclesiastics  and  autocrats,  to  the  century-long  damage  of 
his  native  land? 

y.  The  title  of  this  letter  occurs  in  the  following  bibliographical 
works :  Haeberlini  Bibliotheca  Kraffttana  under  No.  188  ed.  B.  KOpke's 
Catdbgus  No.  6 »  indeterminate.  Panzer  Vol.  II  No.  2559  ed.  B.  Weller 
No.  3164  ed.  A.    Schneider  SBerj.  No.  2  edd.  A  and  B. 

VI.  The  main  outline  of  the  thought  runs  in  this  order :  1.  A  preface 
which  is  a  disarmament  of  criticism.  Love  is  the  universal  Christian 
principle  and  the  manifestation  of  a  genuine,  unaffected,  self-abnegating 
Christian  spirit.  A  bishop  onght  to  be  its  chief  exponent  inwardly  and  in 
every  outward  relation.  Hence  he  cannot  but  treat  their  fraternal  plea 
with  reciprocal  affection  Kij.    2.    The  profound  responsibility  of  so  high 
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a  shepherd  to  feed  himself  and  his  flock  on  the  Word  of  God  as  the  only 
food  for  the  sonl,  and  to  set  up  this  Word  as  the  chief  anthorityi  and  this 
in  spite  of  all  opposition  Kij — 93^.  3.  Personal  defence  involying  a  de- 
finition of  their  own  principles  and  practices,  and  an  extended  reply  to 
their  critics  93^ — 3).  4.  An  appeal  for  the  application  of  the  Word  ofOod 
to  some  existing  abases,  regardless  of  the  hostility  of  any  adyocates  of 
traditional  privilege  2) — 2)ii)^.  5.  The  closing  exordinm  for  an  unequivocal 
personal  return  to  the  Lord  and  to  a  consideration  of  the  exclusively 
spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom  2)it|  — 3)it). 

Vn.  In  the  citations  from  the  Scriptures  we  find  all  the  passages  from 
the  Old  Testament  to  be  original  renderings  or  free  adaptations  from  the 
Vulgate  and  in  some  cases  possibly  from  the  LXX,  for  there  are  grounds 
for  assuming  that  he  had  begun  his  study  of  the  Greek  language.  Those 
from  the  New  Testament  are  direct  quotations  from  Luther,  adaptations 
from  the  same  and  his  own  translations  influenced  at  times  by  the  Eoburger. 


The   following  points  are  to  be   observed  with  regard  to  the  text: 

1.  The  three  reproductions  of  the  title-page  come  in  this  order,  the  first 
is  A;  the  second  and  third  are  B.  The  differences  of  Ba  and  Bb  it  must 
be  remembered  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  title-pages  since  the  uncor- 
rected and  the  corrected  text  are  found  with  either.  It  may  be  well  to 
state  that  copies  with  the  double  stamp  of  eagle  and  pine-cone  are  found 
in  Jena  U.  B.,  in  Mttnchen  E.  H.  S.  B.  and  in  the  Schwenckfeld  Library. 

2.  The  texts  of  A  and  Ba  are  printed  on  opposite  pages.  The  corrections 
of  Bb  appear  in  the  apparatus  criticus  only,  because  they  are  so  very 
few  and  unimportant.  3.  The  notes  are  printed  as  follows:  a.  The  app. 
crit.  of  A  and  B  respectively  comes  immediately  under  its  own  text.  b.  The 
general  notes  and  scriptural  citations  are  numbered  on  the  basis  of  A  bat 
follow  from  page  to  page  under  the  app.  crit. 


B. 

A. 


B. 

A. 

3)cm   l^od^ttoirbigctt  in  ®ott 

(matter  Dnb  ^emn  l^em  Sacob  89tf(^off  |u 
6  iBieftott)  K  2c.  (Emttbietenn  imr  ^anitS 

SRagnuS  DonSangeioQibe'  i^ndSafpar 

@(^tt)endCfeIt  ))on  Offtg  ®nab  Mb 

fiibe  ))on  gott  bent  batter  tmb  ))n' 

^erm  l^errenn  S^efu  (Sl^nfto. 

10  ^oc^mirbiger  t>atter  genebiger  l^en/  @o  ber  ^e^Iige  |  $auIuS'  jun  (S^^oitn* 
t^em  fagt/  2)aS  bte  recite  Itebe  ge«|bulbig  t>nd  gan^  fteflnbtltc^  fe^/  ntemanbS 
ne^bet/  ift  |  nic^t  \it^/  auffgebfofen  noc^  Dozbneflic^/  @i^e  fuc^et  j  nid^t  e^genn 
ntt|/  left  fic^  ntc^t  er^omenn/  gebendtt  |  nic^ts  orgeS/  \ittot  ftc^  aud^  ntc^t 
t)6er  bte  t>nQttt^\tiojHtt)t  /  fonber  dU  tnel^z  mit  ber  toarl^e^tv 

15  @e^en  xoixi  baruoi  a^it/  baS  @.  ®.^  alg  eiit  Sl^atft'lKc^er  iBifc^off »  (t)nttd 
aQetttt  jutit  e;rent))el  furgeftelt)  |  folc^er  tteb  re^d^  t)nd  t)oD  tft/  SBel^e  bett  aQe 
butg  }um  |  beften  au|Iegt  t>nd  \)titiit/  ffahm  b  l^a(b  fih  Qtmmmtn  S.  ®  | 
eitt  S^2tftlt(^e  bzdberttc^e  Doztnaituttg^  ^u  t^utt/  Dnttb  |  looOett  \)ni  taoftltc^  ))02' 
fel^ettit/  @tittental  au|  S]^2tft«|(td^er  pfltc^t  tuir  etnattber  aQeS  gutt  f^ulbtg/ 

20  befott'lbertt  @.  ®.  ate  Dtt^er  k)0202bentl^er  bijc^off  t)ittt8  /  t)nb  |  totr  loiberumb 
ber  felbeit  (£®.  loerbe  folded  Dnfer  {d^2e^<|benn  /  tttd^t  t)nn  t)oibixt^  itoc^  t>t>itif» 
tigltd^V  fonber  ber  |  maffeit  me  ed  ))on  DnttiS  gefd^id^t/  ba8  tft  (£^2tftn(^er  | 
me^uitg  t)itb  Qttn  huberltd^er  (ieb  attttel^nteit. 

Qu  foment  xoxv  mand^felbiger  met§  i^oiurfad^t/  t)ttb  |  burc^  bett  getft  ge« 

26  triebeitn  loerbett/  aug  t)em/  bad  lotr  |  alS  glibntoS  S^ztfti  ertetttteit/  loie  t)ieler 
mettfd^en  l^ett  |  t)itttb  feltgfett/  t^unbt  ttoc^  gott  al^it  @.  @  gelegetttt/  |  2)arumb 

1.  12.  6i^  «  fte^  B  {ie.  of.  639.  i.  15.  Mark  the  pnnctuation  of  C®  thronghoat 
It  IB  more  variant  than  in  B.  1.  17.  b  stands  for  ber  either  as  one  word  or  as  a 
syllable. 


1  Jacob  Ton  Salza,  Bishop  1620->1639.      >  Hans  Axleben  Magnm  genannt.      ^  Called 

varionsly  ber  ^^lige  $aulud,  fanct  $aul,  @.  $aul,  @.  $aulud  and  $aulud.       «  (£.  0. « 

(Euer  (Bnabflt  re«^a  dementia.     &  The  appeal  is  to  him  as  a  Christian.    ^  Equals  Ser^ 


B. 

B. 

2)cm  l^od^ibirbigen  in  ®ott  toat 

ter  k)nb  l^men/  l^enn  Sacob  /  S3if c^off  }fi 

Sdi^lamc.  Snb^ietten  toir  $an8  S^agnud  6 

\>on  Sangematbe/  ))ndSaf))ar@(l^ioen(& 

felt  t)on  Off ig  /  ©nob  md  fr^be  t)on 

@ott  bent  t)atter  i^nttb  k)n' 

ferm  l^enen  3l^efu 

S^aifto.  10 

^Oc^tDtrbtger  matter  ©enebiger  l^en/  |  @o  bet  l^a^ttg  ^ouluS  jun  (Sozintl^em 
%/  f<^gt  /  3)ai^  I  bte  recite  (iebe  gebultig  Dnb  gan^  freiintlt^  fe^  |  n^etnanbts 
ne^big/  tfi  nid^t  fre^/  auffgeblagen  /  noc^  k)er|bzieglid^/  ®Q  ffic^et  nid^t  oQgen 
nu^/  lofi  fid^  ni^t  er}iir«|nen/  gebenctt  ntd^tS  argeS/  fremb  fic^  ou^  nic^t 
Mlbtt  bte  I  t)itgere^itgtait/  foitber  t>H  meet  tittt  ber  toarl^att.  16 

@el^ett  mirS  barfflr  an/  bad  (Stott  ®ttab/  q(S  ant  Q[l^nfi|It(^er  SBifc^off 
(DitS  aQen  jum  (^ent^el  fiirgeftent)  fo(c^'|er  lieb  re^c^  k)nb  t)oa  ift/  SBAIc^e 
bettn  alle  btng  }uin  beftett  |  au^Iegt  t)nb  mta^It/  l^aben  berl^alb  ffirgeitontmett/ 
(hoer  I  ®itab  /  ain  S1^2iftK(l^e  bzfiberli^e  ennattung  jut^An  /  Dnb  |  koAQett  t)tt8 
tcb\tt\df  ffitfel^en/  ©internal  au§  S^nftUd^er  |  pfltc^t  totr  atnanbet  alleS  gftttao 
fc^ttlbtg/  befonber  (Stoer  |  ®itab/  a(8  Dnfer  Derozbentl^er  Sijc^off  tmi/  ))ttb  toir 
iDi'lberumb  berfelben  dtotx  @nab/  loerbe  foIc^S  t)nfer  {d^ie^Hbeit/  ntd^t  in  t)er« 
bzteg/  noc^  ))o:&(^ttgnt(^/  fonber  bermaHfen/  n)te  e8  uon  bnS  gefd^td^t/  baS 
ift  S^nftli^er  ma^nnng  |  t)nb  in  b:fibetttd^er  lieb  annemen. 

Qi  fold^em  loir  ntan^feltiger  loe^g  oeirurfac^t/  onb  |  burc^  ben  ga^ft  ge<  25 
ttqben  merben/  aug  bent/  baS  mir  als  |  gl^bntag  S^zifti  eriennen/  mie  Diler 
menfd^  ffatfl  t)nnb  |  fUigfait  /  ^e^unbt  noc^  ®ott  an  Smer  ®nab  getegt 

1.13.  iie^tKg  A  has  ne^bet  1. 19.  emumung  sabBtitated  for  t^ormanung  probably  not  onlv 
becanae  it  is  the  most  frequent  form  but  because  outside  of  this  one  place  A  itself 
uses  ennanett  and  ermanung.  L  27.  gelegt  f^t  is  an  emendation  of  gdegetm  probably 
because  of  South  German  syntax. 

ma^ng;  ermanung  is  used  in  all  other  places.  ?  Deprecation  similar  to  that  in 
Doc.  VI,  p.  123. 

a.  1  Cor.  13^—6  jun  O^onntl^eni;  Cod.  Tep.;  all  other  Tonioni  hate  ^un  Cottntl^ctn,  ao  in  B, 

16* 
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V  n  tft  t>t>n  nottenn  (£.  ®  ixtxolx^  mh  hibttlx^  \  (0  q  xffit&  ampti^)  ^leS  ampti  (totU^i 
fitilidf  bj  f erfid^ft  tft)  ju  erinnem  /  |  abet  ^a  auffS  le^te  ^ler  felbft  fefigleit  toax 
ju  nel^men. 

SBnb  ttioQen  olfo  S®  ^nn  bent  ^erren  emtane7»  i^nb  |  bitteit/  auff  ba8  (S® 

6  baS  lautl^er  gotttd  looat  Dttd  @ua/i<|geUoit  Sl^itfit  a^n  aQen  menfc^ttc^ett  }ufQ|  ^nn 

tfffitm  I  btfttttnb  }u  pithxQm  k)ozfd^affe  /  bie  loetl  bettn  gotttS  kooit  |  erne  etntge 

fpetg  bet  feeteit  tft/  bozmtt  fie  fot  emert  t>ni>  \  eioig  er^alben  tt)erbe?»^/  borauff 

auc^  aller  (S^nfie7»  fumemen  |  ate  auff  etnen  beftenbigen  fel|ett  erbamet  fetn  faO^. 

2)t§  eittige  ift  @®  l^oc^tt^  t)oit  notten  juuoifoigen/  |  auff  baS  bie  ^ortten 

10  \pi{L^t/  bed  emften  rid^ters/  bo«|intt  gott  triefft  ^  bie  gottlofen  bifd^off  tmb  t)n« 
fleifftge  I  l^irtten/  nid^t  Dber  S  ®  am  iflngften  tag/  auggel^en. 

&  fpn^t  gott  burc^  ben  piop^eten  (Sjec^ielent  am  |  3.  S)tt  §on  beS  men' 
fd^en/  ic^  l^ab  bid^  gegeben  ju  einem  |  mec^ter^  (baiS  l^eift  e^n  bifc^off)  bem  l^au§ 
Sfrael/  bj  |  bu  ^l^m  folt  t)02funbige7»  mein  n)0}t/  fo  ee  abet  nic^t  tuft  |  toil 

15  i^  fein  btutt  Don  beinen  l^enben  forbemV  3tem  ^ie«|remie  am  .23.  SBee  hm 
l^trtten  bie  juftremen  t)nnb  jU'lre^ffen  bie  l^erbt  meiner  meibe/  fpiic^t  S  $err/ 
3)arumb  |  fagt  gott  bet  l^err  Sfrael  }u  ben  l^irt^en  /  bie  bo  n^eiben  |  meine 
fc^off/  Sl^r  l^abt  jmftreutl^  meine  l^erbt/  fie  augHs^^^^ff^"  ^^^  ^W  befuc^t/ 
iRempt  toot  id)  mil  t)ber  |  eud^  befuc^en  bie  bo^^e^t  emd  fumemenS  fpnc^t  bet  | 

20  $err/  t>Txd  toil  t^ot^amltn  bie  i^berbte^benben  meiner  l^erbt  |  wxx  aOen  lanben/ 
Dnb  mil  fie  mibber  bzengen  ju  Ql^:er  |  rec^ten  meibe/  @ie  n^erben  toac^fen  Dnb 
gemert/  t)nb  |  id^  mil  ^irt^en  ertoedten/  bie  merbenn  fie  tottjlbtmt/  fie  |  foDenn 
^infu2  nid^t  foid^tig  fein/  no^  fi^  fd^zedCenn  |  lofjenn/  eS  mirt  teiner  i^oilomn 
aug  bet  jaU  ffnic^t  bet  |  l^err^.    Stem  Sfaie  am  .56.    S)ie  koec^ter  meineS 

26  DoIdtS/ 1  feinb  aQe  blinbt/  fie  finbt  aQe  t)nn)iffen/  ftumme  ^unbe/ 1  bie  nid^t 

Hti^beQen  Iimnen/  fie  fel^n  no^  e^telfeit/  f^foffen  |  (Stijl^  Dnb  lieben)  \>nb  lieben  bie 

tremme/  ed  fein^  ))nuo2f^emt)te  ^unbe/  |  bie  n^mer  fo^^nen  gefetiget  merben/  bie 

l^irtl^en  felbeS  |  l^aben  te^nen  Deiftanb  (tyom^m  in  bem  mort  gottiS)  |  ®ie  fein' 

aQe  abgemid^enn  auff  t)fftt  mege  (bad  ift  auff  |  menfc^en  gefe|)  ein  ^eber  noc^ 

30  feinem  gei^/  Don  bem^l  bberften  biS  auff  ben  lelften*/  SBnb  balb  bamac^/  8  ge«| 
recite  Dozbirbet/  t>xui  ti  mil  niemanb  ju  l^er|en  nemen^ 

S8  ift  in  aQen  ^topl^eten  burd^  gott  ange^eigt  bie  |  l^art^e  f^  mere  ftraff/ 
fo  Dber  bie  ^enigenn/  bie  fic^  ber  |  feel  fozg  Dnber^i^emt/  erge^n  mirt/  mo 
fie  nic^t  ^l^iem  |  am))t  noc^  /  gottiS  beuel^I  Dnd  02bnung  /  ein  genfig  tl^u«|en/ 

36  @oId^8  fo(t  mozlid^  einem  ju  l^er|en  Qzfpx/  metd^er  |  auc^  ein  mat  gebec^t/ 
bad  tfji  fterben  mftg/  Dnnb  feine  |  feel  nid^t  molt  emig  loffen  t)02bam))t  fein. 

1.  7.  einen  for  einem;  B  has  ainen.  1.  8.  faU  »  foU.  of.  260^0  fa(.  1.  10.  Mfc^off,  we 
wonld  have  expected  bif^offe.  1.  12.  Period  omitted  after  am,  due  to  lack  of  space. 
L  32.  f4  toere  »  fd^toere.         L  34.    The  /  should  be  after  ampt  not  noc^. 

t  triefft  a  trifft.  B  has  tr^fft.  >  med^ter  —  no's  «  exonic  »  specnlator.  >  fein  » 
feinb  of  1.  26  »  finbt 
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^ai|2)arumb  ift  t)on  n6tten(E.  ®.  ttttolx^  t>nh  biftberltc^jireSKS  tj)  Qmpt8(tt)6t(^e8fre9«  h  ii 
li^  boS  ferlic^ft  ift)  jA  eritment/  ober  |  j|a  ouffS  tetfte  jrer  felbfi  f&Iiglatt  loar  }finemen. 

SBnb  tt)6Qen  alfo  @.  ®.  in  bem  l^eneit  ermanen  mb  bit«|ten/  auff  bad  S.  ®. 
boS  lauier  ®otte8  moit  t>nb  (£uange<|Iion  Sl^iifti  on  aOen  menfc^Hc^en  }fifa^  in 
Irem  SBiftuntb  |  }fi  piebigen  t)etfd^affe/  bieme^I  benn  ®otte8  totnt  axn  atf*\mqt  5 
{pe^B  ber  {eeten  ift/  bomtit  \t)  foQ  emdit  t)nb  emig  er'l^alten  n^erben/  barauff  au^ 
aQer  Sl^iiften  ffimemen/  old  |  auff  ainen  beftenbigen  t^el^en  ttbatott  fe^n  foO. 

3)i§  a^nige  ift  @.  ®.  ^6d^nc^  t)on  nfitten  jfi  ))erfo:gen  /  |  auff  baS  bie 
l^arten  \pt&i^t  /  bed  erften  ric^terS  /  bamit  got  |  tr^fft  bie  ®otIofen  93ifd^off 
onb  t)nf(e9{fige  ^^rten/  ni^t  |  t)ber  (Stoct  @nab  am  Sungften  tag/  auggeen.     lO 

(SS  ffnid^t  ®ott  bur^  ben  ^opl^eten  Sjed^ielem  am  .3  |  3)u  fun  bed  men< 
fd^en  /  id^  l^ab  bid^  gegeben  jft  ainem  to&d^ter  |  (bad  ^a^ft  ain  89ifd^off)  bem 
fyxu^  Sfrael/  bad  bu  im  folt  |  k)ertiinbigen  mein  looit/  fo  ed  abet  nid^t  tl^ftft/ 
n^iH  id^  fe^n  |  blftt  t)on  beinen  l^enben  Dozbent.    Stem  ^ieremie  am  .23.  1 993ee 
ben  l^^rten  bie  jerftrekoen  bnb  jerre^ffen  bie  l^erb  me^lner  n)a9be/  fpaid^t  ber  i6 
ffcci/  2)arumb  fagt  ®ot  ber  fjtn  3f'|raet  }&  ben  l^^rten/  bie  ba  loa^ben  meine 
f^aff/  3r  l^abt  }er|ftre»t  meine  l^erbt/  f^  auggen^oaffen  Dnnb  nic^t  gefAc^t/  | 
Kempt  mar  id^  toiQ  t>htt  euc^  befAd^en  bie  bog^ait  en^erd  |  filmemend  f)ni(^t 
ber  l^en  /  t>nd  loiU  k)erfamlen  bie  DberbU^lbenben  meiner  l^erbt  oon  aQen  Ian« 
ben  /  \)nd  n)ia  f^  n^iber  bnn|gen  jfi  jrer  red^ten  ma^be  /  @9  loerben  toad^ffen  ao 
t)nd  gemert  |  mb  id^  toiQ  ^^rten  enoedten  /  bie  n^erben  f^  loa^ben  /  f^  fot^llen 
l^inffir  nid^t  fbad^tig  fein  /  nod^  ftd^  fd^aedCen  (affen/  (£d  |  mirt  tanner  k)ertom 
au^  ber  }al  fpiic^t  ber  l^en.  Stem  Sfaie  |  am  .56.   3)ie  n^&d^ter  meind  t)oIdCd/ 
feinb  ade  btinb/  f^  feinb  |  aHe  i^nioiffen/  ftumme  ^unbe/  bie  nid^t  beOen 
f6nnen/  f^  fe|^en  nad^  e^teHait/  fc^Iaffen  k)nb  lieben  bie  trennne/  ed  fein  |  m*  26 
uerfc^empte  l^unbe/  bie  n^m^T^er  tbmten  gefettiget  tottbtn/  \  bie  l^^en  felbd 
l^aben  fainei»  t>erftanb  (i^em^m  in  bem  xooit  |  ®otted)  @9  fein  aHe  abgenrid^en 
auff  jre  mege  (bad  ift  auf  {%  if")  menf d^en  gefe|)  ain  ^eber  nac^  f einem  ge^^  /  t)on  k  ijb 
bem  bberHften  big  auff  ben  (etften.  83nb  batb  bamac^/  ber  gerec^te  |  t}erbirbet/ 
t>vb  ed  loid  n^emanbt  jft  l^er^en  nemen.  so 

Sd  ift  in  aQen  $:opl^eten  burd^  @ot  ange^a^gt  bie  ^ar|te  f^io&re  ftraff /  fo 
t)ber  bie  jji^enigen/  bie  fid^  ber  feel  foag  |  t)nber^iel^en/  ergeen  toitht/  n)a  f^  nic^t 
jrem  ampt  nad^  /  |  ®otted  beuel^  Dnb  oabnung  /  ain  genfigen  tl^ftn  /  @o((^ed  | 
f oSt  marlid^  ainem  jA  l^er|en  geen  /  loblc^er  auc^  ain  mal  |  geb&c^t/  bad  er 
fterben  mAg/  Dnb  fe^n  feel  nid^t  loott  en)ig  |  (affen  ))erbam))t  fe^n.  36 

1.  7.  ainen  cf.  A  7.  1.  9.  erften  misprint  for  entften  m  in  A.  L  17.  gefAc^t 

an  erroneons  emendation.    The  omlant  of  t  is  cnt  into  by  tlie  ann  of  the  f. 

t.  Jo.  6»-36.  b.  ICttt.  7M.  c.  Ezek.  3t7, 18.    The  ntme  (Eae^tens  deriyed  from 

the  Vnlgate.  Alio  oied  in  pre-Lntheran  Ten  long.  Now  written  ^efefieL  d.  Jer.  !2S  1—4. 
e.  It.  6610»  11.  The  form  CfatoS  it  not  in  use  in  any  of  the  eotemponry  Teniona;  it  is  after 
the  LXX  and  NT.        f.  la.  67 1. 
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fBkii  ^xlffti  fp2i(^t  8  $err  ^m  SRatl^eo/  ben  menHfc^/  fo  e^:  bte  ganl 
toelt  genmtme  /  ))nb  ne^me  bod^  |  fc^aben  an  fetner  feete  /  abet  xoai  Ion  ber 
menfd^  gebm/  |  bomit  tf)t  feine  feele  etlo^e^/  eS  loirt  ^^e  bte  gett  lomen/  |  b} 
mir  gar  f^  toett  rec^enfd^afft  loerben  geben  mufjen. 
6  Darumb  moKen  mir  l^temit/  nic^t  n)te  ^nn  ^6ffen  ber  |  btauc^  ift  (aOS  mir 
aud^  n)o(  tt)often/  too  eS  (S^tiftlic^  |  met)  mit  l^eud^Ie^  t>mbgel^n/  fonber  reb« 
lic^er  S]^2ift<|Ii^er  n)ei§  /  t)nnb  b^uberlic^er  (iebe  S  ®  treioKd^  g^|n)amet  l^oben/ 
Sngefe^en  ba8  S  ®  no^  8  fle^fd^Hd^'lenn  geburt  t)nnfer8  fionbeSV  ^i^^^  ^^i^^i 
etlDann  \m%tt  |  gonftiger  tieber  ^finbt  getoeft/  Stuff  ba8>  S  ®  fic^  j^nt'lfftr  kooft 
10  ^r  (ebenn  lang  Dben  Mnb  bet)Ieiffen  ^nn  bent  |  n)02t  gottis  /  t>nb  ben  fac^enn 
beS  ge^ftd  /  @o  t)ieQ '  ftd^  |  (E  @  t>02mol8  /  ^nn  ntenfc^en  xootiitn  Dnnb  tt^elt' 
(i  ^en  I  l^enbetn  bemfil^et  l^ott. 

SSSetd^S  (S  ®  al8  einent  Sl^itfttic^en  bif c^off  guetgen  ^  |  t)nnb  aQein  geburen 
toil/  n^ie  ber  l^e^Itge  ^autuS  feinen  |  Zitl^on  Mnb  Xintot^eon  ItebKc^  ermanet^ 
9(  ill  16  bed  epiftein  |  (0  iii  d®  ate)  (E.  ®  al8  niir  ^otttx/  tegtt^  ^nn  ^enbenn  l^ott. 

SBir  toollen  ^te  t)nber  loegen  laffen  /  baS  if)i  e^genn  |  ge^ftlid^  rec^t  ntit' 

baingt/  toit  ftc^  ein  btfd^off/  in  »e(t<  |  Itc^e  l^enbel/  feiner  geftalbt  flec^ten  fon/ 

@onber  ntitt  |  ber  89{be(  k)nb  bent  ^e^Iigenn  SnangeKo  Dutb  gel^n/  bte  |  gefangen^ 

tmd  betrftbten  gemiffen  gu  trfiften/  bte  amten/ 1  mo  auc^  bte  fetn/  emeren/  Dnb 

20  alle  merd  ber  Itebe  ^ber^lmonn  ju  er^etgenn  ^ 

9(Ifo  mirt  (E  ®  Qtt§  pfttd^t  92e8  ant^tS/  n^te  loir  bie'|ten/  Mb  ^offen  ein 

S^itftlid^  ntanbat  (offen  aug  ge^n  /  |  \>nd  boneben  noc^  geburlic^ent  antpt  fleifjtg 

anfffel^en  |  l^abe^i  /  siuff  bad  l^tnfurt  ntc^tS  anberS  /  benn  b)  (antl^  |  iSnon* 

gelion  Sl^iiftt  nod^  auglegung  ber  ffttflxQm  f^nfft/^  |  MS  aQen  gu  troft/  ^nn 

26  S  ®  biftumb  geptebiget  Dnd  ge^llejsenn  n^erbenn. 

S3nb  aQe  bte  ^enigen/  fo  fabetn  t>nd  ntenfc^  (ere  mit  |  etnfuren/  (Suan^ 
gelifc^er  xotx^  guftraffen  beue^Ien  V  toelc^e  |  $au(u8  bent  Xito  a(fo  an^eigt/  (Sd 
feinbt  t>xtl  n^ibberHfpenftige  t)nnu|e  f(^  n)e^er  t>nd  k)o:f urer  /  f onberlic^  bie  |  auB 
ber  befc^neibung  (b}  ift/  xot^t  ben  n^erden  be8  |  gefe^8/  t>nd  ni^t  ben  n^erden 
90  be8  gtaubend  /  an^angen)  |  n)eld^en  man  mn^  bad  mauD  ftopffenn  /  bie  bo 
gan^e  |  l^eft^er  Doateren/  Dnb  leren  b)  nic^t  taug/  Dmb  fd^ent<|(td^8  gen)ing  toxVitxx^/ 
93o(gt  ba(b  bo:nad^  /  Dmb  8  fac^'len  loillen  ftroff  fie  fd^arff  /  auff  baS  fie  ge* 
f unbt  fetn  ^m  |  gtauben  /  t)nb  nid^t  ac^ten  /  auff  Subi jd^e  f abein  Mnb  j  men< 
fc^ett  gebott/  meld^  bie  mar^eit  abtt)enben*. 

1.  4.    f4  toere  «:  fc^toere.        L  11/12.    meItU  d^eit »  toeltlic^en.       1.  26.    tDerbemt  should 
be  toerbe.      1.  28.  fd^  toe|er  » fd^toe^r.       1.  29.    bj  »  ba^. 


^  He  waB  born  in  An^st,  1481  as  the  youngest  son  of  Nicolans  von  Sabea.  <  De- 
pends on  gehyomet  fyiben  preceding.  >  8o  bieQ  »=  eben  fo  biel  aU.  ^  A  form  used 
which  M  suetgenen  »  ^uge^ftren  be  proper.  ^  Contraction  of  gtfangenen.  ®  CJCan., 
Decret  P.  I  Dist  XXIII  c.  II,  III.  ^  The  hermeneutical  principle  repeatedly  ad- 

verted to  in  this  letter. 
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SBaS  ^tlfftS  fp2i($t  bet  ^en  im  Ttattfjto  /  ben  menfd^en  |  f o  er  bte  gan^ 
mVit  geioumie  /  t)nb  neme  bod^  fd^aben  an  |  fe^ner  feele  /  ober  tuaiS  Ian  bet 
ntenfi^  geben/  bomit  er  fe^n  |  feele  erUge/  eS  tovcbt  ^e  bte  je^t  lommm/  baiS 
luir  gar  f($to)&«|re  rei^enf^afft  kuerben  geben  m6ffen. 

2)arum6  lofiOen  n)tr  ^iemitt/  nid^t  toie  in  ^6ffen  ber  |  bzaud^  tft  (ali  n)ir  5 
aud^  n)ot  tuefien  /  loo  eS  (S^^iftlii^  loer)  |  mit  ^eud^Iere^  t)m6geen/  fon8  reb* 
lii^er  Sl^#(id^er  toe^g  |  onb  bifiberlid^er  Itebe  (Stoer  ®nab  treniUi^  geioamet 
^a|6en/  Slngefe^en  ba^  (£.  ®.  nad^  ber  f(aQfd^(i($en  geburt/  |  onferS  ftanbed/ 
Snb  au($  ettoann  onnfer  giinfttger  lieber  |  freiinb  getoeft/  Sluff  b}  S.  ®.  fic^ 
^infur  lofiQ  jr  (ebenlang  |  ftben  onb  befte^ffen  in  bent  toott  ©otteS/  t)nd  ben  lo 
fod^en  beS  |  ga^ftS  /  @o  oil  fid^  @.  ®.  oozntalS  /  inn  menfi^en  tooittn  \  onb 
n)elt(id^en  ^enbetn  bemft^et  ^att. 

3B6I($8  S.  ®.  a(8  a^nent  S^iiftlid^en  S3i{($off  jft  a^«|gen  onb  attain  ge< 
biiren  toid/  loie  ber  ^a^Kg  $aulu8  fe^nen  |  X^itl^on  onnb  X^imot^eon  liebtid^ 
emtanet/  bed  Spifieln  |  (£tt)er  @nab/  alS  toir  f)bitn)  t&glid^  in  ^enben  ^att.     16 

SBir  tobUm  i)\)t  onbter  loegen  laffen  /  bad  jr  a^gen  |  ga^ftlii^  red^t  ntitt* 
btingt/  loie  fi($  ain  S3ifd^off/  in  to)elt«{li($  ^enbel/  tanner  gefiaOt  f(e($ten  foO/ 
@onber  mitt  ber  |  93ibel  onb  bent  l^a^Iigen  Snangelio  ontbgeen  /  bie  gefangen  | 
onb  betrftbten  gen^iff en  jfi  trfiften  /  bie  annen  /  n)a  au($  bie  |  f e^n  /  ern62en  / 
ond  alle  toted  ber  liebe  ^ebemtan  it  erja^gen.  (Kiij)  20  9(ui 

%(fo  toxtt  (£.  @.  aug  pf(i($t  onb  jre8  antpt8/  toie  n)ir  bitften/  onb  ^offen 
ain  (Sl^tiftlii^  ntanbat  laffen  ait§geen  /  on^  |  baneben  nad^  gebtlriii^em  antpt/ 
fle^ffig  anfffel^en  ^aben  |  %tff  bad  ^infiir  nid^tS  anberd  /  benn  baS  lanter 
(£nangeIion  |  S^2ifti  nad^  an^Iegung  ber  ^ailigen  fd^iifft/  ond  aOen  g^  |  troft/ 
in  S.  &.  biftnntb  gepiebiget  onb  gelegen  tt)erben.  26 

9htb  aQe  bie  i^enigen/  fo  ^^abeln  onb  ntenfi^en  leere  nttt  |  einfftren/  (Snan* 
gelifd^er  n^e^^  ^jft  ftraff en  beuel^en  /  to)6Id^e  |  ^autuS  bent  Xito  alfo  anja^gt. 
di  feinb  oti  ioiberf))enfti<|ge  onniile  f($tt)e|er  onnb  oerffirer/  fonberlii^  bie  an^ 
ber  I  befi^ne^bnng  (baS  ift  /  n)6(($e  ben  nierdCen  bed  gefe^S  /  t)nd  \  nti^t  ben 
loercfen  bed  gtaubenS  /  ait|^angen)  tobi^tn  man  \  mil^  bad  manl  fto))ffen  /  bie  so 
ia  gan^e  Jenifer  oertfiaett  /  on^  |  leeren  bad  nid^t  toug  /  omb  f d^enbtlid^d  ge« 
tot^nfi  toxHtn/  |  83o(gt  balb  bamac^/  omb  ber  fad^en  toiQen  ftraf  f^  fd^arpf  |  auff 
bad  f9  gefunb  fein  im  glauben/  md  nit  ai^ten/  anf  3iibi|f($e  fabeln  onii  men* 
fd^  gebot/  n^etd^e  bie  toar^eit  abioenben 

L  6.    ^ttdjiint^  in  contention  with  the  form  f^^fittf.  1.  21.    t)nb  mistakenly  in- 

serted after  pfiid^t.  1.  26.    merben  cf.  A  26.  1.  34.    Period  after  aboenbeti 

lacking  for  want  of  space. 


a.  Matt  16».  b.  Tit.  I'^sqq.;  1  Tim.  3^  sqq.     In  B  2:]^it]^on;  Cod.  Tep. :  Zutm  [Zlutetl 

Gal.  2'  etc.]}  Mentel:  Zl^^tuS;  Koburger:  2:i^^tita;  Luth.:  2tto,  ao  Ztlricb.  la  B  2:]^tmot^con, 
cf.  p.  122.  c.  Tit.  113,  U.  d.  Tit.  110,  It.  e.  Tit.  113, 14.    in  B  also  XituS. 
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sum  3U  Zitnot^eo  /  ^o  be^eug  i^  nu  k)02  gott  Dnnb  |  bent  l^erren  3l^efu 
Sl^ifto/  bet  bo  julunffttg  ift/  ju  ri(^|ten/  bte  lebenbigen  Diib  bie  tobtenn/  ^nn 
fetner  erfd^e^|nimg  tmb  fehtetn  reti^/  ))2ebi^  bad  toort/  l^alt  a^nn/  |  eS  fe^  jur 
^eit  obber  jur  t)n|eit/  ftraff/  bebteto/  ertnane  |  ntit  aller  (angmfttife^t  Dnnb  lere/ 
9(uib  6  2)enn  e^8  iDttt  e^ne  |  (9  iq^  ieit  fein/)  ^eit  fein/  bo  fte  bte  ^e^Ifattte  lere  ttii^t  loerbeit 
t^oatra'lgett/  @ottber  tto($  9^2ett  etgen  lAfteit  loerbetttt  fie  ^^tt  jfelbft  lere  auff  loerffen/ 
ttod^  bent  fie  bie  o^aen  tfidm/  \  \>nd  loerben  bte  ol^2en  Don  ber  loarl^eit  ioen« 
ben/  t)nd  ft($  |  }n  ben  fabein  leren/  S)u  aber  fei  nftd^tem/  aOentl^atBen  |  leib* 
li(^/  tl^u  b)  loerd  etneS  red^ten  euangeliften/  rti^t  |  bein  ant^t  rebttd^  au$*. 

10  @oId^8  ift  aOeS  benn  bifd^offenn  gefagt/  anff  baS  fie  |  k)Ie9fftg  aufffel^n 
^aben/  bonttt  ntd^tS/  benn  gottiS  toott  \  gepaebiget  tt)erbe/  Dnb  loir  fattens 
gen|Itd^  bafur  S.  |  ®.  tt^e^t  langft  beS  gemilt^eS  geioeft/  bi^  p  f62bem/  |  n)o 
e|It($e  $2elat^en  ^  (loir  n)oIIen  bie  gottfoti^tigenn  |  onb  gelertl^en  an^genommen 
l^aben)  (S  ® .  bot  a^n  nid^t  |  ooil^inbert^en  /  (£8  fein  aber  bie  ^enigen  /  bo  @. 

15  ^aulud  I  ond^  }U  Ximot.  oon  fagt  /  S)u  f olt  n)iffen  bj  in  ben  Ie|ten  |  tagen 
n)erben  f erlid^e  |eitung  ein  tretten  /  benn  ti  loerben  |  ntenfd^en  fein  /  bie  Don 
fid^  f elbft  l^alben  /  ©ei^ig  /  @toI|  /  |  l^offertigf  /  lefterer  /  ben  (SIbem  onge^ot* 
fant/  onbandt*|bar/  ongeiftlid^/  onfiennbtttd^/  ftorrigt/  fd^enber/  Dn-jlefifd^/  on» 
gilttig/  n)ilbe/  oorretter/  f:eueter/  ouffgeblo-lfen/  bie  nte§2  lieben  bie  toottuft/ 

ao  benn  gott  /  bie  bo  1)ahm  \  bj  geberbe  eineS  gottfeligen  loanbelS  /  aber  feine 
Irafft  I  oo2laud(en  fte/  oon  fold^en  tt)enbe  bid^^ 

®teid^er  n)ei^  aber  loie  3anne8  onb  3antbred  iDtoft  |  tt)ibberftunbe7i  /  Klf o 
n)iberfteen  and^  btefe  ber  toatf)t\)t/  \  (ES  feinbt  ntenfd^en  oon  jururtten  f^nnen/ 
ontfli^tigt  |  gum  glauben  /  9(ber  fie  tt)erben8  nid^t  au^furen  /  benn  9^2 1  t02^eit 

26  toitt  offenbar  loerben  ^bemtan  fp2i($t  @.  $aul''. 

Klfo  fid^t  (£  @.  bj  man  folc^e  leut/  bie  nod^  got/  nod^  |  8  nielt  nu|  fein/ 

nid^t  aOein  nii^t  ^02en  foil/  forberlii^  |  in  fai^en/  b}  n)02t  goteS  ond  ben  gtau' 

hm  betreffenbe/  @un|8  loenn  fie  ^mmer  juentbieten  fd^2eiben>  t>nd  S  ®.  gu 

9( itii f d^u|| il^2ed  gottlofen  niefend/  au^  X^irannei'  bringen  onnb  |  (^e|en  n^oOen/fllitij} 

30  @oI  fi^  S  ®  mit  bem  n)02t  gotttd/  als  ein  rei^ter  89ilf($off  /  ^nen  entfegen  fe|en 
t^nb  fie  ftraff  en/  baS  fie  ein  |  anbermal  bol^e^m  bleiben^. 

83on  f old^en  fagt  tt)oI  ber  $20))^et  (SfaiaS  /  bg  fie  ge'|))Iaget  fein  mit  bem 

1.  23.  ^itntrtten  misprint  for  gunttten.    1.  25.  A  /  should  be  after  ^berman.     1.  29.  (^en 
tooQen/  is  part  of  the  text  and  not  leading  word  which  is  here  omitted. 


1  In  Silesia  this  term  ordinarily  included  1]  the  suf&agan-bishop ;  2)  the  officials  of 
a  Chapter;  3)  the  Abbots;  4)  tiie  commanders  of  the  knights  of  St  John.  They  are 
placed  between  the  bishops  and  the  canons  in  a  minute  of  the  Dom-Ghapter  of  Breslau 
Sept.  9, 1523.  Kastner  I,  17.  s  it  ig  doubtful  whether  {((tetben  is  verb  or  noun;  in 
the  latter  case  it  would  be  dependent  on  ^uentbieten  whenever  they  address  writings. 
'  A  term  applied  to  the  hierarchic  system  in  vogue  expressive  of  usurpation,  absolutism, 
injustice  and  cruelty.  *  Referring  to  the  commissioners  whom  the  Chapter  had 

appointed  to  wait  on  the  Bishop  at  Neisse,  Oct  13, 1523.   The  expression  was  prob- 
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Stem  }ft  Xbnot^eo  /  f o  bejefig  td^  nu  wi  @ott  k)nb  bent  |  l^enen  S^efu 
Sl^aifto  /  bet  ba  jfttiinffttg  ift  /  it  rii^ten  /  bie  |  lebenbigen  Dnb  bte  tobten  /  in 
fe^ner  erfd^e^nung  Dnb  fe^nem  |  xtt)^/  pitbxQt  baS  tD02t/  l^albt  an/  eiS  feQ  jut 
ge^t  ober  jut  Dnlje^t/  ftraff/  bebim/  ermane  ntit  aOer  langhnfitigtait  t)nb  |  leere/ 
Z)enn  ed  nnrt  atn  ge^t  fe^n  /  ba  \t)  bie  ^a^Ifante  tere  ntd^t  |  n^erben  Dertragen/  5 
@onber  nad^  jten  a^gen  luften  toerben  |  \t)  jn  felbft  leere  auf  loerffen/  nad^ 
bem  f9  bie  oaen  juden/  t>nd  |  iDerben  bie  oren  wn  bet  toarl^ait  toenben  /  Dnnb 
fid^  jft  ben  |  fabein  leren/  ^u  aber  \t\f  nt^ttm/  aOentl^alben  Utjlbli^/  |  tp 
baS  loerdE  atneS  tec^ten  euangetiften/  rid^t  bein  ampt  |  reblii^  au^. 

@oId^  ift  aOeS  ben  93ifd^offen  gefagt/  auff  bcA  \t)  fle^flfig  aufffe^en  ^aben/  lo 
bamit  nid^ts/  benn  gotteS  \Dort  gep2e*|biget  n)erbe/  Dnnb  n^ir  l^altend  gen^Iid^ 
batffir  (E.  0.  tott  I  langft  bed  gemfitl^eS  gen^eft  /  bi^  it  fiirbem  /  toa  etlid^e 
$2e|(aten  (nnr  tobVim  bie  gotffiai^tigen  Dnb  gelerten  au^genom|nten  f^obtn)  (£.  ®. 
boran  nid^t  t)erl^inberten.  (Si  fe^naber  |  (^ii)^)  bie  j^enigen/  ba  fant  $aulu8  aud^9(iiib 
it  Zintot^eo  wn  fagt/  |  S)u  folt  loiffen  bad  in  ben  letfien  tagen  toerben  ferlid^e  16 
ge^tjtung  eintretten/  benn  eS  n)erben  ntenfi^en  fein/  bie  Don  fid^  |  fetbft  l^atten/ 
®e9|ig/  @toI|/  ^od^ffertig/  lefierer/  ben  (£(|tem  Dnge^otfam/  Dnbandtbar/  Dn* 
go^ftUd^/  t)nfreilntlid^  |  ftfimgt/  fi^enber/  Dnlefifd^/  Dngftttig/  niilbe/  t^enetter/ 
fre|tteler/  auffgebla|en/  bie  meet  lieben  bie  tt^ollilft/  benn  ®ot/  |  bie  ba  ^aben 
baS  geberbe  aineS  gottf&Iigen  tt^anbelS  /  abet  |  fe^ne  Irafft  \>ttlaudtn  \t)  /  t^on  20 
fold^en  tt)enbe  bid^. 

©le^d^er  tott^^  aber  tt^ie  3amme8  Dnb  SombzeS  iDtof^  |  n)iberftflnben/  9Ifo 
tt)iberfteen  aud^  bife  ber  n^ar^ait  /  (Si  |  fe^nb  ntenfi^en  t)on  jerriitten  f^nnen/ 
mitild^tigl  junt  glau|ben.  9(ber  fQ  n^erbenS  nid^t  au^fftren  /  benn  jr  t^02^ait 
ttrirt  I  offenbar  loerben  ^eberman  \pni^t  fant  ^aulud.  26 

9Ifo  fid^t  (£.  ®.  baS  man  fol^e  leiot/  bie  loeber  ®ott/  |  nod^  ber  n^elt 
niif  fe^n/  nid^t  attain  nit  l^62en  foil/  ffirber«|Iid^  in  fad^en/  bad  loott  (dotted 
t)nb  ben  glauben  betreffenjbe/  @onber  tomn  f^  ^mmer  jilentbieten  fi^^e^ben  onb 
S.  @  I  jil  f(^^  jred  gottlofen  n^efend  /  an^  X^ranneQ  btingen  Dnb  |  ^er^en 
mAOen/  ©oD  ftd^  (E.  ®.  mit  bem  n)02t  ®otted/  aid  |  ain  reciter  93if^off /  jnen  30 
entgegen  fe|en  Mb  f^  ftraffen/  |  bad  f^  ainanbermal  bal^a^m  ble^ben. 

Son  foli^en  fagt  tool  ber  $:op^et  (Sfaiad  /  bad  f^  gepta|get  fe^n  mit  bem 

L  12.  ctli^e  Bubstitated  throughout  for  e|^Iid^.  1.  17.  ^o((ffertig  «»  ^od^fertig;  Bnb- 
stitatad  for  ^offertigt  in  A.  L  21.  jammed  misprint  for  3annei9.  1.  26.  toeber 
snbstitatad  for  no^.  1.  29.    ^er^  misprint  for  ^e^. 


ably  borrowed  from  certain  proverbial  phrases,    of.  Wander  nnder  ba^etm.    Fibiger 
&ils  to  allnde  to  this  eirenmstanee. 


A.  2  Tim.  41-^.    Luth.:  toettragcn  ...  e^e9  (Euangeltfcl^cn  ptebignS.  b.  2  Tim.  31-&. 

Lnth.:  grfwU^e  sc^ttnng.  c  2Tim.  38>».    Id  B  amfitteit;  Lath.:  auntttcn. 
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fd^lohtbel  9eift^/  alfo  /  baS  fie  benn  |  md  ber  toar^ett  itii^t  erieimen  mbQm/ 
fetnb  gefd^Ia«|gen  mit  blint^eit  tmb  Derftodimg  t^fftti  ^er|en8^. 

3a  fie  nennen  eS  ben  gotS  bienft  /  fo  man  t>H  ftifftunge^  |  Dnnb  gemurmel/ 
bod^  ane  l^er^  Dnnb  glanbenn/  rmf)t  \  Dntb  getbeS  xoxUm/  fur  n^mpt/  mtb  ^aben 
6  alfo  /  baS  ai'lme  Dold  ein  gefuat  /  baS  fotd^e  totid  ^^nen  fo2berIid^  |  fein  jur 
felifett/  SBie  tool  eiS  biUid^er  ^ted  baud^S  btnft/  |  benn  gottiS  binft  /  mod^t  ge« 
nant  toerben/  Dnnb  ift  ein  |  laut^er  t)02furttng  ber  armen  etnfelbigen/  bo  (£  ® 
biQid^  I  folt  ein  fel^enn. 

SJf^ann  fid^t  tooll  bad  bte  mfind^  fumemlii^  /  tt)oI  $o  |  ferren  r^d^enn  ali  ein 

10  ge^er  ein  o^ff}  V  SBenn  ein  reid^er  |  fierben  fat/  tontnten  mb  bitten  ben  Iranden  on/ 

Q^ae  I  gutte  toerd  ju  Doatauffen/  fie  foQen  tool  imxoi  ein  t)ier<|tel  iar  lang  auff 

ein  aft  miltterlein  ^eren/  el^e  fie  ftirbt/  |  toie  fie  nod^  l^euttigeS  tags  reben 

b62ffen/  fie  ne^men  |  barumb  baS  almo^/  baS  fie  t)02  bie  funben  ber  menfd^en  | 

genugt  tetl^en/  toaS  f often  fie  funft  Q^aem  faulen  leben  |  gum  fd^ein  fur  toen* 

15  benn/  toir  tooOenn  bie/  $o  baS  too^t  |  gotteS  pith'iQtn/  au|ge|ogen  ^abenn. 

SBie  tool  ti  fie^Iid^  k)mb  geft  t)nnb  gutt  gar  nid^td  |  a8  toenigl  ju  t^uen 

toel^j  /  too  nur  nid^t  t)n|elid^  Diel  |  feelen  bo  burd^  Doifurt  tourbenn  /  bad  fie 

meinen  burd^  |  fol^  efiferlic^  toerd  ^nn  ^^mel  gu  lontmen/  3^a  eS  mo«{gen  t)nnd 

Dnfer  e^gene  toerdE  nic^t  red^tfertigenn/  toie  |  ^anlg  fagtV  Diel  toeniger  fiembbe/ 

20  getauffte  toerd. 

SBaS  gefi^ic^t  aber?  S)ie  armen  elenben  menfc^enn  |  fiel^en  fflr  t^nb  fflr  ^nn 

9(  iiii^  ^rem  funbtUc^enn  leben/  bad  fie  |  (^liiij^  fid^  aud^)  fid^  aud^  n^mmer  beffem/nod^  gu 

ir  f elbeft  rei^tem  er'|tentnid  tommen/  SSo^meinend  ben  am  U|ten/  ^^a  toenn  { fie  bed 

gutd  n^mer  gebtaud^en  m6gen/  mit  teftamenten  { t^nb  met  meg  lefen/  toffen  aufrid^* 

25  ten  /  @o  fie  bod^  beim  |  leben  DoIIer  DnbarmJ^er^igleit/  i^aer  fiunbe  Dnb  ned^/| 

ften  gan^  Dorgeffen/  (£d  gefd^ic^t  aud^/  go  e^tic^e  ein  |  m^i  toffen  tefenn/  aber 

bem  mfinc^  ein  f^effelt^  toand  |  mitte^ten  /  lid^ter  auff  fteden/  !ird^fertl^en 

|i^en  t^nb  |  ber  gleic^en  /  Dnb  ^nn  bed  bie  arme  faeunbt  fommer  Dnb  |  nott 

teiben  toffen/  ge^n  fie  bo  f)tx/  fitter  ^nn  il^aer  gteig|nereQ/  gteid^fom^  fie  ed 

30  toot  ^etten  troffen/  Z)or^u  Dnfer  |  gnantl^e  ge^fttid^en  gan|  rebtid^  be^otffen 

fein/  fagen  |  ed  mug  auff  ber  atben  pal^n  bteibenn. 

3a  tieben  biilber/toir  tooQenn  aud^  t)it  tieber  eine  t)o«|tiua  ^  fingen  toffen/ 

abber  bem  mfinc^  ein  fd^effel  lomd  |  geben/  fti^ter  aufffteden/  firi^fert^en  |i^en/ 

t)nb  ber  |  gteid^en/  benn  bad  toir  tegtid^  mit  onfem  bofen  tiftenn  |  tmb  be* 

35  girben  bed  fteifc^d  ftreitten  f ollen  /  toie  S^2iftud  |  Don  t»nd  ^aben  toil  Dnb  @. 

1.  10.    fat  of.  2448.     I.  19.    ^au\us,  the  us  in  expressed  by  9.         1.  29.    After  (offen 
the  original  has  a  corred  line. 


^  These  were  mainly  connected  with  the  Mass  and  were  made  by  indiyidoals  or  cor- 
porations. Their  number  increased  marvelonsly  especially  in  century  XV.  ^  This 
proverb  is  founded  on  Matt.  24 2b.  cf.  Wander  s.  n.  aa^.  The  word  o^ffs  ^b  &  Silesian 
form  of  01^6,  66  »  oag.  ^  A  Silesian  {(^effelK  of  that  day  =  c.  2.11  U.  S.  bushels. 


Text.  251 

fc^loiitbel  go^ft/  alfo/  boS  f^  ben  meg  bet  |  toar^dt  ntd^t  erieniten  tn6gen/ 
feinb  gefd^Iogen  mit  6(tnbt|l^ait  Dnb  t»erfto(Eung  jred  ^er^enS. 

3a  f9  neniten  e8  bett  goid  bienft/  fo  man  t)il  fttfftunge  |  Dnb  gemunnel/ 
bod^  on  ^er|  t)nb  glauben/  nut  Dmb  get|ted  tvitten/  fiir  n^mbt/  Dnb  l^aben 
a(f 0  /  boS  arme  t)oI(I  ein«|gefftrt/  baS  f oli^e  toerd  jnen  f ftrbernd^  fe^n  gur  f &Itg'  6 
lait/  I  mmoi  eS  biQic^er  jred  baud^d  bienft/  benn  @otted  bienft/  |  mbd)t  ge« 
nanbt  n)erben  /  t»nb  ift  ain  lautter  t)erfftrung  bet  |  armen  ainf eltigen  /  ba  S.  ®. 
bidtd^  j[oU  einfe^en. 

9Ran  fii^t  tt)oI  baS  bie  SRiini^  ffimentUd^/  tt)oI  fo  fenen  |  r^ed^en/  ali  ain 
@e9er  ain  od^S/  SSenn  ain  re^d^er  fterben  |  (iliiij)  foil/  lommen  t»nb  bieten  ben  lo  9(iiii 
fcancten  an  /jre  gftte  tottd  jfi  |  t)erlattffen/  f^  f oQen  n)oI  gAuoa  ain  t)iertel  lar  lang 
auff  ain  |  alt  mfitterlein  |eren/  ee  \tf  ftirbt/  n^ie  f^  no^  l^eiitigeS  tagd  |  reben  bdaffen/ 
f9  nenten  baruntb  baiS  almdfen/  baS  f^  ffir  bie  |  fitnben  ber  menfd^en  genilg 
t^6ten  /  roai  f olten  f 9  funft  yctm  \  faulen  leben  gAm  f d^e^n  f itmenben  /  toir 
tti6IIen  bie/  fo  baS  |  tt)02t  ®otte8  ))2ebigen/  au^gegogen  ^aben.  15 

SBienioI  eS  fre^Kd^  t»mb  gelt  Dnb  gfitt  gar  nid^tS  /  ober  |  totniq  jut^fin 
met/  nm  nut  nid^t  Dngdii^  Dil  feelen  baburd^  |  oerfftrt  tonxbtn/  bad  f^  ma^ne^^ 
bur^  foI($  eilfferlid^  n^etd  |  in  ^^mel  jfi  fommen/  3a  e8  m6gen  t)nd  onnfer 
a^gene  toertf  |  nid^t  rec^tfertigen/  toie  ^uIuS  fagt/  oil  n)eniger  frembbe/ 1  ge« 
lauffte  tottd.  20 

XBaS  gefc^id^t  ober?  Z)ie  armen  elenben  menfi^en  fteen  |  ftir  onb  fiir  in 
irem  fihtbtlic^  teben/  baS  f^  ftd^  aud^  n^mjmer  beffem/  noc^  ^t  j[r  felbeft 
red^tem  ertenbtnud  tommen  |  SSermainenS  ben  am  letften/  3a  loenn  f^  bed  gitd 
n^nratet  |  gebionc^n  mbgen/  mit  Xeftamenten  onnb  oti  me^  (efen/  |  laffen  anf^* 
ric^ten/  @o  f^  bod^  be^m  leben  ooQer  onbarm-j^er^iglait  /  jrer  frefinbe  Onb  25. 
n64ften  gan^  oergeffen/  di  |  gefd^ic^t  aud^/  fo  ettUd^e  ain  iDteffj  laffen  lefen/ 
ober  bem  |  SKfinc^  ain  fd^effet  Roini  mitta^Ien/  lied^ter  auff  ftecten  |  ftird^ferten 
gie^en  onb  ber  gleid^en/  onb  in  beS  bie  armen  |  freiinbt  fummer  onb  nott  le^ben 
laffen/  geen  f^  baiter/  fiddler  in  ]rer  gle^^nere^/  gleid^fam  f^  eS  n)oI  ^etten 
troffen/  ^axlit  onfer  genante  ga^ftlic^en  gan^  rebUd^  be^olffen  fein/  fa|gen  a  so 
mit^  auff  ber  alten  ban  bte^ben. 

3a  iieben  bifiber  /  n)ir  n^bllen  auc^  oil  Ueber  aine  ootiua  |  ftngen  laffen  / 
ober  bem  SRilnd^  ain  f d^eff el  fto2nd  geben  /  |  fiiec^ter  auff fteden  /  Slird^f erten 
gie^en/  onb  ber  gleid^en  |  benn  bad  tt)ir  t&gli($  mit  onfem  b6^en  liiften  onb  be« 
girben  |  beS  fla^fd^S  ftre^tten  foQen/  roit  S^2tftud  oon  onnS  ^aben  |  mtl  onb  35 

1.  10.    oia  misprint  for  o^ffa.  1.  33.    Rir^ferten  miflprint  for  ftir(^ferten. 

*  qldSjUam  «■  glcu^  att  ob.  *  Aeeording  to  the  liturgical  definition  the  Totive 

Mbm  has  two  elements:  a  special  tow  or  desire  and  an  interoession  for  the  dead.  It 
may  be  private  or  public  according  as  the  tow  or  desire  is  individaal  or  general, 
ef.  WWKl.  and  RE. 

a.  It.  19  M.  b.  It.  6*1  ^^.  c.  Rom.  3*0. 
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$aul  lemt/  ^ai  ift/  b)  \oit  \  foDen  t^beminben  burd^  ben  ge^ft  Sl^rifti  \>nd 

feitt  90b|fi(^8  toottt/  bie  laftcr/  t)iire9mgfcit/  l^offart/  fciffcrc^/  |  tod^img/  feom/ 

gei|/  fzoffj/  fd^o^ung  bet  ormen/  ranb  |  anber  laftet*/  go  tmS  Dotm  SQmm 

aii8ebo2n  fein/  89efon«|bem  bie  eigene  (iebe  iDeld^  em  l^ett))tlafter  aOer  lofter  | 

5  ift/  (loie  luoD  eiS  luenig!  menfd^en  ertennen)  eS  l^tlfft  |  abet  nid^t/  8Q)atn  mug 

aug/  fol  S^2iftuS  ein  ge^nV  ^ie  |  ber  $err  fagt  ^m  3omtne  (Ss  fe^  benn  ba^ 

ber  menfc^  |  anbertDert  geboan  totrt/  fan  er  nii^t  ein  ge^n  t^ni  reic^  |  ber  J^^meQ  V 

9Zicobemud  ber  fluge  ta|)ffer  man  lonbe  |  eS  aber  nii^t  Do^fte^mt/  n)tr  tt)oIIen 

l^ie  gefd^n)eigenn  |  ber  betriegnid  beS  geiftS/  toeld^er  Dnfer  l^er|  gan|  \>oU  |  ftedt/ 

10  n)oII  bem  ber  t^  eriennt/  S)a8  aud^  ber  ptopffct  \  ^teremiaS  tool  fagt/  S)e8 

»  menfd^n  ^er|  ift  boge/  tmb  |  (S  k)nerfo2fd^Iic^)  onerfotfd^Iid^  V  ®8  mug  boS  lied^t 

ber  g6tli4en  gnoben  |  bo2etn  lem^ten/  foDen  n)ir  onfer  gebred^en  ertennen. 

SBie  foil  manS  aber  eriennen  /  nienn  bie  gfitli^e  gnob  |  ni^t  gefnebiget 
toirt/  onnb  go  t>H  Do:furer  a^m  toege  |  fte^n/  loeld^e  bie  menfd^en  furen  auff 
16  i^2  eigen  ertii^te  |  nieig/  bo  gott  nid^tiS  t)on  nieig  nod^  tt)iffen  tt^iH. 

Son  ben  atten  faget  ber  ©err  6l^2iftu«  /  ^m  funff|e'|l^enb  SRatl^.  fo  tter* 

It($  b}/  @o  eS  au^  ein  anber  t^et/ 1  tf)t  muft  eigentlic^  ein  Ie|er  gefd^olben 

toerben/  benn  |  C^aiftuS  ooitoirfft  ^§e  bo  felbft/  bie  \otid  go  a^n  ben  |  geift 

gefd^e^en/allefam))t/  fdai  ift  aber  ber  geift  ann«|beri»/  benn  ber  glaub  in  S^riftum/ 

20  \)f)a  e^2  t)02n)trfft  aud^  |  todtttt  aQe  menfi^en  gefe|/  ^eift  ti  onnu|e  binft^. 

9Sa8  n)urb  e^2  aber  \pttc^en  gu  benen/  go  meffj  ^al/|t^en/  tmb  }u  d^62 

gel^en  t)mh  Qtlbti  tt)illen/  SSir  ^al>|benS/  nienn  el^a  nid^t  fo  barml^er|ig  toer/ 

e^2  n)urbe  fie  |  aOe  }um  tempel  aug  ^agen*/  bomit  fie  nid^t  ein  ergemig  |  tt)eren/ 

bem  SJ^aifttii^enn  t>oid/  Vbtt  e^2  to&rt  big  ^u  |  feiner  ^eit/  er  fol  fte  nod^  tt^ott 

25  finbenn. 

fturfe  Dmb/  e8  fpiid^t  ber  d^iiftli^e  lerer  Xaulerug*/  |  Kfle  toertf  ber  gott 
nic^t  ein  anfang  /  ein  mittel  md  ein  |  enb  ift  /  n^mpt  fid^  gott  nid^t  t^mb  ein 
^aer  baeit  a^n. 

@oI($8  Iom))t  aUti  bo^er  tote  \>oi  gerebt/  bj  gottid  |  totnt  ift  Doafi^niigen 

30  blieben/  3ft  e8  nii^t  tt)ar/  bj  Dumber  ^unbert  piieftem  toiel  ^unbert  iar  f)tx/ 

laum  einer  |  bie  83ibel  ge^abt  ^att  /  boraug  n^ir  allein  ben  rei^tenn  |  grunbt/ 

tjufer  f eltgf eit/  fi^ep^ienn  muffen/  loie  l^abenn  |  fie  benn  red^t  onb  tool  mod^t  lemen. 

3^a  op  gteid^  einn  ftud  beS  (Suangehi  gefagt'/  ift  eS  |  bennod^  an  atten 

].  6.    Soamie  Bhould  be  followed  by  /.  1.  7.    anbertoert  may  bare  been  anbertoeib 

in  tbe  Ms.,  althongb  not  necessarily.  L  16.    Period  omitted  after  fmiff|e^enb? 

1.  21.  1^1  has  /  instead  of  bypben.  1.  26.  91Ie  :=  aQer.  1.  28.  ^aer  « l^or, 
or  does  e  lengtben  a  as  in  280 >? 

^  Tbis  bas  tbe  effeet  of  a  proverb.  >  In  the  second  sermon  on  the  fourth  Sun- 

day after  Trinity  and  in  the  sermon  on  Wednesday  before  Pahn  Sunday.  Ed.  Angs- 
bnrg  1508,  and  ed.  Basle  1521.  s  Tbe  allusion  is  to  tbe  Gospel  and  Epistle  lec- 

tions in  the  Missale  VraHslavien  published  by  authority  of  Johannes  Turzo  Decanus 
et  coadjutor  Eleeiu8  tui  Confirmahis  VroHslatnen  dedicated  to  tbe  priests  and  clergy  of 
that  diocese  July  1,  1605: 


Text  263 

©ont  $QuIud  lemt/  S)ad  ift/  bad  iDtr  foUen  u6er*|tt)tnben  bur^  ben  ga^ft 
S^zifti  Dnb  fein  g6tlid^8  loozt/  bie  |  lafter/  Dnra  ini  fait/  ^offort/  fauffere^/  rac^rig/ 
3o2it/  ge^^  I  (Siiii^)  (^ag/  f($a|ttitg  ber  amten/  Dnnb  anber  lafter/  fo  mi  Don  |  tliiijb 
SQmm  ongdboan  fein/  93efonber  bie  a^gne  liebe/  tt)6IIid^e8|  ain  ^aufitlafier  aller  tafier 
ift  (ttrie  looD  e8  toenig  menfi^en  |  er!ennen)  e8  ^ilfft  abet  nid^t/  9(bant  mAg  aug/  5 
f oH  S^riftuS  I  ein  geen  /  loieber  $en  fagt  jm  Sol^anne  /  @d  j[eQ  ben/»  bad  ber  | 
menfd^  anbenoe^t  gebotei^  n)irt/  tan  er  nit  eingeen  inS  re^c^  |  ber  $9meII/  9?i« 
cobemuS  ber  tiftge  ta|)ffer  man  fnnbe  eS  |  aber  nid^t  Derfteen/  tovt  tobUtn  ^ie 
gefd^we^gen  ber  betrieg|nu8  bed  gtt^ftd/  n)6Id^er  Dnnfer  ^er|  gan|  Dol  ftedt/ 
»o(|bem  ber  ed  eriennt/  S)a8  au^  ber  $20))^et  ^ieremiad  »o(  |  fagt/  2)e8  lo 
ntenfd^en  ^er|  ift  b6^e/  onnb  Dnerfotfd^Iii^/  |  @d  m&^  baS  lied^t  ber  gfitlii^en 
gnaben  barein  letid^ten/  |  foOen  niir  Dnfer  gebied^en  erfennen. 

9Sie  foil  mans  aber  erfennen/  tt^enn  bie  @(6ttlid^e  gnab  |  nid^t  gepaebigt 
toirbt  /  Dnnb  f o  t»il  Derfftrer  am  nieg  fteen  /  |  tobldft  bie  mtn\^tn  fftren  auff 
jr  o^gen  erbid^te  tottfj^/  ba  |  gott  ni^tS  t)on  nia^ft  nod^  toiffen  toiBL  15 

Son  ben  aDen  faget  ber  $en  (S^riftnS  /  SRat.  15.  @o  IIer|Iid^  bad/  @o 
ed  au(^  ain  anber  tf)tt/  er  mfift  aigentUd^  ain  |  le^er  gefd^olten  totthm/  benn 
(S^2iftud  Dertoiirfft  ^e  ba  fetbft  |  bie  roved  fo  on  ben  ®aQft  gefi^e^en/  aOe  jampt/ 
SBad  ift  I  aber  ber  gaift  anberd  benn  8  glaub  in  (S^J^iiftnm  /  \a  er  Dedoitrft  | 
au(^  n)eitter  atte  menfd^en  gefe|/  l^aift  ed  Dnnil|e  bienft.  20 

9Sad  XDVLxh  er  aber  ]pit^m  jft  bienen  fo  Tltj^  ^aQten  /  |  t)nnb  jiU^en  geen 
t)mb  gelted  n)illen  /  niir  l^altend  n)enn  er  |  nid^t  fo  barm^er|ig  n^er  /  er  toirbe 
f9  aQe  gum  Zempel  an^  |  3agen  /  bamit  fQ  nic^t  ain  ergemud  nieren  /  bem 
Sl^2iftlid^en  I  Dold  /  Vbtt  er  \Dart  bi^  jil  feiner  ge^t  er  fo(  f^  noc^  tool  finbe?^ 

ftur^nmb  /  ed  \ptid)t  ber  Sl^aiftlid^e  leerer  Xaulemd/  ^I|Ie  merd  ber  gott  26 
nic^t  ain  anfang/  ain  mittel/  t»nb  ain  enb  |  ift/  n^mpt  fi($  ®ott  nid^t  t»mb  ain 
l^ar  Siait  an. 

@o((^d  lompt  aOed  balder  tok  \)di  gerebt/  bg  goted  n)02t  |  ift  k)erfd^tt)igen 
bHben  /  tft  ed  nii^t  toax  /  bad  Dnber  ^nnbert  |  ^aieftem  Dil  ^nnbert  jar  1^62  / 
faum  ainer  bie  Sibel  ge^abt  |  f)at/  baraug  toir  attain  ben  rei^ten  grunb/  Dnfer  3o 
f&Iigla^t  I  (9)  fd^epfen  mftffen/  SBie  ^aben  f^  benn  red^t/  Dnb  tool  mfid^t  |  temen.  ® 

3a  obgleid^  ain  ftndC  bed  ISnangelij  gefagt/  ift  ed  bennod^  |  on  alien  ga^ft 

L  2.  Dnra  ini  fait »  t^nrdnilait.  1.  6.  mieber  =  tote  ber,  as  in  A  and  corrected  in 
Bb.    The  slant  after  ^o^anne  is  concave  in   Bb.  1.  7.    anbertoe^t  cf.  A  7. 

I.  16.  9Rat.  15.  an  abbreviation  to  save  space.  1.  21.  bienen  substitated  for  benen. 
1.  21.  tmnb  is  changed  to  t)nb  in  Bb  owing  to  the  correction  which  immediately 
follows,    ^tfyxi  misprinty  corrected  in  Bb  to  ^ft  (S^oi;  A  has  ^u  d^bt. 

a.  Bom.  8;  Gal.  6;  Eph.2;  Col.  3.  ete.  b.  Jo.  93»5.    in  b  anbenoe^t;  God.  Tep.,  and 

Mantel:  anbcmaib;  Kobarger:  atibcmo^.  c  Jer.  17 9.    The  form  fietemtoS  ii  not  in 

hm  In  any  of  the  eotamporary  Tenions ;  it  is  after  the  LXX  and  the  N.  T.  Imcrf orf^Itd^  is 
from  the  Vulgate,  ki^erutabOe.  d.  Matt.  15^^.  e.  Jo.  2>^^^ 
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geift  t)nb  bemerung  ber  fc^atfft/  aud^  |  t)02mif^ttn9  ^rriger  ^ribtnifd^er  (el^er/ 
^erfut  ha^t/  \  ©(^etgen  bie  lilgen  Dttb  fabebm/  bomit  e^gener  ntt|  |  gefud^t/  baiS 

B^  bo2an  leine  befferung  gefolget/noc^  ^att  |  (iSB^  folgen  mfigen/)  folgen  mAgen/  SRod^  bo^ 
ffen  fie  t»nuo2fc^ein))t  rebeim/|  baS  Suangelion  toer  ftettgiS  gep^ebtgt/  go  fie  bod^  t)iel  | 

6  mej^t  fid^  felbft  ben  (S^l^tiftum/  t)iti  mtf^t  bie  l^eQ  t)nb  baS  |  fegefem/  gu  fd^tedCen 
ben  gemeinen  man/  benn  ben  f)t)*\intl/  t)nb  feine  t)02l^eifd^ungen  juuoatratoen/ 
Dnb  bie  |  gftttigfeit  gottis  /  bo  burc^  tt^ir  ^nen  jn  lieben  geret^t  |  toerben/  ge« 
pitbxQt  ^abenn. 

Kber  loie  folt  befferung  folgenn/  tt)o  bie  paiefter  t)nnb  |  paebiger  gu  i^aem 

10  antpt  Don  gott  noc^  t)on  ber  gemein  |  n^e  gerufft  fe^nn/  fein  fie  ober  gerufft/ 
go  ift  eS  ^a  mit  |  i^aem  gnt^nen  gefi^enn  (loee  ben  tt)o  fie  fid^  nid^t  er«|fennen) 
@d  ^att  fie  fieilid^  mtffi  eigene  liebe  (baiS  ift  |  ^ol^e  tffit  /  ^itlii^er  nu^  /  aud^ 
faul^eit  Dnb  gutte  tag  |  ju  ^aben)  gemfft/  benn  gott  ber  ^err. 

SBie  be^  ben  ^eitten  ^ieroboam  .3.  regum  .13.  aud^  |  gefd^ad^/  Wbo  ein 

15  ^ber  ber  nu^2  xooUt/  mbd^t  ))2iefter  |  toerben*/  toaS  aber  J^emai^  t»oIgte/  finbt 
man  xooH  bo«|feIbft/  Sju  foli^enn  fad^enn  Dnnb  Abet/  ^abenn  Dngere  |  bifi^off / 
mit  i^2em  leii^tfertigen  mei^en  gar  meifterlid^  |  ge^olffenn  /  S)or|u  furftenn  Dnb 
l^emn  mh  ebedefitt/ 1  baS  man  n^mer  betrad^t  op  einer  gefd^idEt/  Dnnb  bem  |  Dole! 
mit  gutter  Itffi  Dnnb  S^^iftlid^en  ejrempein/  n)oI  |  mo^t  furfte^en/  @unber  ^ber* 

20  man  l^att  bad  feine/  n9«|manbt  gottid  tf)tt/  Dnnb  bie  lieb  bed  ned^ften  ^ierinn  | 
gefud^  t*. 

(&i  toil  au($  |eit  fe^n  &K  $err  Dnfer  felbft  nid^t  ^u»|t)02geffen  /  mni  be^ 
®  ®  c^aiftlid^er  n^eige  2ttentfd^ul<|bigen/  n^eli^ed  auc^  nid^t  ber  Heiniften  mfad^en 
eine  |  ift/  bieg  fd^zeibenS. 

25        SStr  fattens  barfur/  eS  i)abm  mi  e|Ii($e  fzume  leutt  |  offtmaleS  btt)  @.  ® 

af)n  gegebenn  /  aQd  folt^enn  loir  |  Sutl^erifd^^  fe^nn  /  nenierung '  l^elffenn  einn 

95  ii  ful^2enn/ 1  tonb  funft  ttnf er  freunb  burc^  ^rrige  lel^jenn  Doafurenn/ 1  (8  i]  ben  ^Jieloten) 

ben  p2e(aten  nic^t  ge^ozfam  leiften/  Dnb  ber  gleid^en  /  |  SSoQen  tt)ir  @  ®  Dnb 

menniglic^  l^iemit  noc^  Dnferem  |  ^od^ften  gen)iffen    Dnb   feel  felile^t   geant^« 

aotooat  ^aben/|ba8  toir  C^iiften  fein*/  tond  al8  war*  gott/  tonfer  ©err 
ift/  I  bee  aOj^  ^er^en  erient  /  niie  n)ir  nii^ts  ^o^erd  /  begeren  / 1  nid^td  ^efftigerS 
bieten  /  benn  attein  baS  ber  na^m  got^jteS  rynd  3e{u  (S^l^zifti  onferS  erIoferS/ 
mit  re^tem  binft/ 1  gelobet  Dnb  gepzeift  rombt/  bai  fein  gotlii^  tooit/  aUm  \ 
betrftbten  gu  troft  ^nn  aQer  mit  Doztunbiget  niurbe.  |  S)a8  aQe  menfc^en  etnen 

35  rec^ten  glauben  Dnb  ^er^Iic^  |  Doztran^en  /  gu  gott  geniilnnen  /  baS  n^ir  mi 
Dbet^en/  ^nn  |  aQen  rotxdtn/  ber  (ieb/  ^ber  fegen  Qberman/  ^nn  @umma  |  bad 

1.  1.    mit  is  omitted  after  auc^.  1.  6.    txn^eifd^ungen  a  then  enrrent  fonn  for  t)ec- 

l^^ungen.         1.  7.    ^nen  =  i^n.  1.  10.    no(^  omitted  after  ampt  according  to  a 

not  nncoBtomary  usage.  1.  21.    gefu4  t  =  Qe{tt((t.  1.  29.    feel  felife^t  is  to  be 

treated  as  one  word,  so  in  B  29.  1.  31.    The  /  after  %ofjitx9  is  nnneceesary. 

1.  36.    After  thttf^  the  ori^nal  has  a  cnrred  line.  1.  36.    The  /  after  loerdtoi 

should  be  omitted. 


Text  255 

t)nb  beioerung  ber  f($nfft  /  aud^  t»enntf($ung  |  irriger  l^ibtntfd^er  leer  /  l^erftit 
hia6)t/  fc^ioeigen  bte  (ugen  |  Dnb  fabeln/  batntt  aigner  nutf  geffic^t/  baS  baran 
to^ite  I  befferung  gef otget  /  nod^  ^at  f otgen  in6gen  /  9Zod^  bfizffen  |  f^  t)nuer« 
f^embt  tebeit  bai  Suongelion  toer  fiettgd  ge))2e'|bigt  /  fo  f^  bod^  Dtl  met  fic^ 
(elBft  benn  S^atftum  k)U  met  bte  |  ^eU  Dnb  bad  fegf dir  /  jilfd^iecten  ben  ge«  5 
mainen  man  /  betm  |  ben  ^^mel  /  Dnb  feme  Derl^a^ffungen  jAttertratoen  /  Dnb 
bte  I  gfitigbnt  (SotttVJ  baburd^  n^ir  jnen  }d  Iteben  gera^^t  n)er«|ben/  gepiebigt 
l^aben. 

Vbtt  tote  folt  befferung  Dolgen  /  toa  bte  ))2iefter  Md  p2ebu|ger  }d  yctm 
(oxOft  t)on  got  nod^  t)on  ber  gematn  n^e  berftfft  |  fe^n/  fetn  f^  aber  berftfft/  fo  lo 
ift  eiS  la  ntit  jrem  gfit^fin  gefi^el^en  |  (tnee  ben  toa  f^  ftc^  nti^t  erfennen)  ®8 
l^at  f9  fre^tid^  mer  |  a^gene  liebe  (bj  tft  l^o^e  eere  /  je^tltd^er  nu|  /  oud^  faul* 
l^att  I  Dnb  gfttte  tag  3d  l^aben)  berfifft/  benn  gott  ber  l^en. 

SBie  itt)  ben  je^tten  ^ieroboant  .3.  83egttm  .13.  %n6)  g^|j[($a^/  Who  atn 
^eber  ber  nnr  XDolt/  ntod^t  ptiefter  tt)erben  |  roca  aber  J^emai^  Dolgte/  ftnbt  man  15 
toot  baf elbft  /  Qi  folH($en  fad^en  \>nd  Dbel  /  ^aben  Dnf ere  93if ($off  /  mit  {rent 
letd^tlfertigen  toe^l^en  gar  ma^fterlti^  ge^olffen  /  2)ar|d  f^iirften  |  mb  $enen 
t)nb  (SbeDetot/  bad  man  n^mmer  betrad^t  ob  |  atner  gefc^tdt/  Dnb  bem  wld  mit 
gflter  leer  Dnb  Sl^nftl^l^en  Sjcempein/  kuol  mod^t  filrftel^en/  @onber  Qeberman  | 
^att  baS  fe^ne  /  n^emanbt  ©otted  eere  /  \)nd  bte  lieb  bed  n&($|ften  ^iertnn  20 

gcffid^t- 

(Si  roxU  aud^  ge^t  fetn  ®.  I^en  /  onfer  felbft  nit  gfiuergeffen  |  DnS  be^ 
<S.  &.  S^iiftlid^er  toe^fe  jfi  entfd^uIbigerK  /  Xobl^ti  \  aud^  nid^t  ber  flaintften 
tzfac^en  aine  ift/  bi^  fd^ae^bend. 

93ir  l^altenS  barfiir/  eS  l^aben  DnS  etUi^e  frumme  (etnt  offtjmaleS  be^  (£.  ®.  25 
angegeben  /  ate  f oUten  wir  Sut^erif^  fe^n  /  |  netoemng  l^elffen  einfftren/  tonb 
funft  tonnfer  freilnb  burd^  |  (®^)  inige  leeren  t)erfftren/  ben  ^lelaten  nii^t  ge^02fam  fd^ 
la^ften  |  Dnb  bergle^i^en  /  9S6IIen  nitr  (£.  ®.  Dnb  menigflid^  ^iemit  |  nai^  m* 
ferem  ^6^ften  geniiffen  Dnb  feelf&Iigtait  geant«|n)urt  l^aben/  bad  toir  S^ziften 
fe^n/  tjnb  ate  toar  got/  tonfer  |  l^cn  ift/  ber  alle  ^er|en  erfent/  loie  toir  ni^tg  30 
^bl^erd/  bege-|ren/  nid^tS  l^efftigerd  bitten/  benn  aHain  ba8  ber  nam  ®ot|te8  tonb 
3%ej[u  Sl^rifti  tonferg  erttferS/  mit  rec^tem  bienft/ 1  gelobet  onb  gcpie^ft  wurbe/ 
bag  fe^n  gfitli^  toott/  aHen  beitrfibten  jft  troft  in  aller  toelt  toerfilnbiget  tourbe. 
a>ag  alle  |  menf^en  a^nen  red^ten  glauben  tonb  l^er^Iii^  Dertratocn  / 1  gft  @ott 
getoilnnen/  bag  loir  ong  fibeten/  in  aHen  tottdm/  \  ber  lieb/  ^eber  gegen  ^eber-  36 

1.  6.    t»er]^)^ffmigen  snbBtitnted  for  Doi^dfd^ungeit.  1.  10.    berdfft  Bnbstitnted  for 

gerufft  as  more  technical.  1.  14.    8egu?»  misprint  for  regum. 


<  (9.  B  (0iiAbiger.  >  The  term  constantly  used  in  the  minutes  of  the  Chapter  to  desig- 
nate the  Reformation.  >  cf.  p.  121 ».  «  Note  this  remarkable  confession  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity.        »  att  toar  »  [o  mo^r  aU. 

«.  1  K.  1S».  The  form  f  tcxoBoam  occurs  only  in  LXX.  b.  1  Cor.  10*«;  Phil.  2*. 
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iDir  ade/  toie  loir  i^t  torn  (Suaitgelio  &)tVjA  xtbtn/  \  auc^  ein  ted^t  (Snaitgettfc^ 
S^aiftli^  leben  futet^eit. 

8((fo  iDurben  ali  benn/  atte  gteignerifd^e  XDttd/  \)wx  \  red^tfc^affene  tottd 

Donoanbelt/  Z)a^er  t|unber  aller  |  ^aber  lompt/  baS  fid^  bie  falfd^en  ge^ftlid^en/ 

5  mit  ben  |  red^ten  ge^ftlii^en/  ^ancfen/  k)6er^  bent  binft  gotteiS  t)iid  \  gutten  nierdEenn. 

2)er  fad^en  fein  totr  beibe  part^  einS/  baiS  gott  gn  bte»|nen  t»nnb  gutte 
tt^erdE  ju  tl^uen  fetn  /  abet  ^m  beit^enn  |  fein  toir  gan|  t)nein8  /  @ie  fagenn 
i^ie  eigene  ertid^te  |  kuetg  Dnb  menfi^en  gefe^/  fei  gottid  binft/  @o  fagenn  |  toxx 
nein  boz  ju/  @d  fe^  Diet  nte^z  abgfittere^  md  gleig<|nere9/  ©unber  @(aub  md 
10  n)ad  gott  befol^enn  l^at/  feQ  |  fein  einiger  binft/  bed  toir  Oiel  fpzid^  wibber  fie 
\>nd  wi  I  m^/  9m  alten  onb  nen^en  teftament  f^ahtn/  ti  lemt  and^  |  bie  ooanunfft/ 
onb  n)enn  tt)ir  oniS  beS  attein  onberftfin^jben/  bj  gott  gebotten  ^att/  niir  ^etten  aQe 
augenblic!  |  genugfam  jufd^affenn/  ^l^a  toenn  tt)ir8  nut  mo^tenn  |  ougrid^tenn. 

S^ene  tt^ottenS  mit  efigerlic^en  \Dttdtn  tmd  menfc^jlid^en  gel^oifam  oo> 

53ti»»  16  brengen/  t)nd  toerben  n^emer  beffer/  |  (JBij**  ©unber)  @unber  ble^ben  fflr  t>nd 

filr  ^nn  il^zem  gei^/  ^offart/  |  onteinidEeit  /  30m  .k.    @jo  niotten  loir  bad 

^er|  onnb  |  ben  gfitlid^en  gel^ozfam/  baS  ift/  bed  glaubenS  ge^o^jfam  /  fftr  ioen« 

ben  /  onb  bad  man  ftetiged  mit  ben  bfifen  |  lilften  bed  fteifi^d  ftreitten  foil. 

2)er  ^at6  fotten  tt^ir  tauffen  ^m  glauben  burd^  i&f)tx\tam  \  }u  gott  onb 
ao  f einer  barm^er|ileit  /  ^nn  ^^n  traloen  on^  |  ^offen  /  aud^  loie  ein  tinbt  /  ben 
lieben  oatter  foad^ten/  |  @o  lauffen  ^ene  ju  einem  menfd^en/  bem  fie  mer  ixato*] 
en  on^  foad^ten/  benn  gott/  ond  lauffen  boanad^  ju  ]^ol|/|ftein/  \pd%  /  fleiber/ 
tag  onb  |eit/  bad  aU^  oon  S^2i«|fto  onb  f einem  toerdEjeug  ^^lo  ootbotten  ift/ 
fie  todUm  \  gott  mit  eugerlii^em  fd^ein  ^offtren  /  @o  tf)i  boc^  ein  |  getft  ift/ 
26  onb  mil  bad  inen  feine  biener  ^m  geift  onb  ber  |  toar^eit  anbett^en  foDenn  V 
ftagt  nod^  eu^erlid^em  ge*|p2enge  lautl^er  nid^td/  9a  ed  ift  ein  gremeQ  ooz  fe^nen  | 
gotli^en  augenn^. 

Z)ommb  ftc^t  man  b}  fold^e  lefttt  fzei^  fein/  ond  atter  |  oonneffenl^eit  ool/ 

fie  ooame^nen  bie  gottid  toege/  bmd^  |  il^ze  ooznunfft  onni)  meig^eit  juerfozfc^enn/ 

90  bad  bod^  I  S^aiftud  ^m  SRatl^eo  liar  abfd^Ied^t/  bandEt  f einem  |  oatter/  bad 

erd  ben  loeiffen  ber  loelt  oozbozgenn  ^att  /  |  onnb  ben  tteinen  aber  albem 

offenbart*. 

Z)orumb  lonnen  bie  felben/  bad  einige  tobitlm/  g(au«{benn/  n^mer  rei^t 
ooinemen/  @old^d  mad^t  ailed  bad  |  fie  ooaloffen  l^aben  ben  bom'/  bed  leben* 
36  bigen  n^afferd/  |  onnb  ^abenn  i^n  suriffene  ciftemn  gegtabenn/  bie  bad  |  maffer 
nid^t  ^alben  mfigen^. 

SSeitter  bamit  mird  oollenb  ^eraug  filren  oon  funben  / 1  tragen  mir  ^nn 
efiferlii^en  laftem  onb  gebtei^en  /  alld  |  e^efoud^  /  mo:bt  /  onrein^feit  ond  ber 

1.  14.    menfd^It(^en  shonld  be  menfd^Iid^m.  L  37.  SBeitter  should  be  followed  by  A 


1  GoTerns  the  dative.  '  horn  »  brumten,  B  has  hunnen. 
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man/  in  @umma/  bad  lotr  aQe/  |  toxt  n)ir  ^e|t  Dom  Suangelio  (S^^nfti  reben/ 
auc^  am  red^t  |  (Suangelifd^  (S^^iftlid^  leben  fiiereten. 

?Cfo  tourbcn  algbenn/  aUc  gtc^gncrifc^e  toerd/  in  rcc^tlfd^affcnc  tocrd  tier* 
nianbelt/  Z)al^er  ^e^unb  aOer  ^aber  fu7ra))t  |  bad  ft($  bie  falfd^en  ga^ftlid^m/ 
mit  ben  red^ten  ga^ftlic^en  |  janden/  Dber  bent  bienfi  ©otted  t)nb  gfitten  loerden.  5 

Z)er  fa^en  fein  n)ir  ba^be  part^  atnd/  bad  got  jfi  bienei»  |  Dnb  gfttte  nierd 
gutl^iln  fe^n/  aber  im  beiitten  fern  n^ir  gan^  |  t»naind/  @^  fagen  jre  a^gne  er« 
bic^te  loe^g  Dn^  menfd^en  ge|fe^  /  f e^  gotted  bienft  /  @o  fagen  kuir  na^n  bar^il  / 
(£d  fe^  t)il|mer  abg6ttere^  md  gle^gnere^/  @onber  glaub  t)nd  tt)ad  gottlbeuo^ 
I^en  ^at/  fe^  fein  ainiger  bienft/  bed  ttjir  toil  fp2ilc§  tt)i8  |  f^  tond  D02  Dnd/  im  10 
alten  t)nd  ntxom  teftament  ^aben/  ed  lernt  |  auc^  bie  toemunfft/  tonb  tuenr^  n)ir 
tond  bed  allain  t)nberftfin|ben  /  bad  got  gebotte/^  f)at/  toir  ^etten  aOe  augenblidf 
genfiglfam  gilfc^affen/  ja  totnn  toitS  nur  mbi^ten  au^rid^ten. 

3l^ene  tobUtni  mit  eufferlic^en  tt)erden  tonnb  menfd^'jUd^en  gel^ozfam  \)tx* 
biingen  /  tonnb  tocrben  n^mmer  beffer/ 1  ©onber  ble^ben  filr  tonb  filr  inn  jrem  I6 
ge^l/  ^od^ffart/  ton^lra^nigfait/  jom/  2c.    ©0  tobQen  toir  bad  l^er^  tonb  ben 
®6t|n($en  gel^otfam/  bad  ift/  bed  glaubend  ge^otfam/  furmen«|ben/  tone/  bad 
man  ft&tigd  mit  ben  b6gen  Iflften  bed  fta^fc^d  |  ftret)tten  foQ.  (99  ij)  8ii 

i>txf)atb  foQen  loir  lanffen  im  glauben  bnrd^  (S^tiftum  |  jfl  ®ott  tonb  fe^ner 
barml^erfeigfait/  in  jn  tratoen  tonb  ^of*|fen/  aud^  toie  ain  !inbt/  ben  Reben  toater  20 
furd^ten/  ©0  lauflfen  i^ene  jft  ainem  menfd^en/  bem  f^  mer  tratoen  tond  filrc§*| 
ten/  benn  ®ott/  tonb  lauffen  bamac§  gi  l^ol^/  fta^n/  fpe^fe  I  Ma^ber/  tag  tonnb 
}e^t/  bad  aOed  toon  (S^jifto  tonnb  fe^nem  |  nierdCjeug  ^aulo  toerbotten  ift/  f^ 
tofiflen  ®ott  mit  euffer'llic^em  fc^e^n  l^offfiren/  ©0  er  bo($  ain  ga^ft  ift/  tonb 
toitt  I  bad  jn  fe^ne  biener  im  ga^ft  tonb  ber  toar^ait  anbetten  foI'|Ien  /  fragt  26 
nad^  eufferlii^em  gepienge  lauter  nid^td/  3a  ed  |  ift  ain  gretoel  tooz  fe^nen  g6tt' 
lid^en  augen. 

2)arumb  fii^t  man  bad  fotc^e  Utot  fred^  fein  /  tonb  aOer  |  toermeffenl^ait 
tool  /  f 9  toerma^ne?^  bie  gotted  loege  /  burc^  jre  |  toemunfft  tonb  koe^g^ait  it  er« 
fo2fd^en/  bad  bod^  (S^2iftud  |  im  SRatt^eo  flar  abf^Iei^t/  banctt  feinem  toater/  dO 
bad  erd  |  ben  n^e^fen  ber  n^etlt  toerbo2gen  l^att  /  tonb  ben  Ra^nen  ober  |  albem 
offenbart. 

S)arumb  Mnnen  bie  felben/  bad  a^nige  n)6rtlein/  glauben  |  n^mmer  red^t 
toememen/  ©old^d  mad^t  aUt^  bad  f^  toer<{Iaffen  ^aben  ben  b2unnen/  bed  Ieben« 
bigeh  toafferd  /  tonb  l^ajben  jn  gftriffen  Siftem  gegraben  /  bie  bad  toaffer  nic^t  36 
I^I'jten  mfigen. 

SBe^tter  bamit  loird  tooOenbt  ^eraug  fftren  toon  filnben/ 1  tragen  n)ir  inn 
eufferlii^en  laftem  tonb  Qtbtt^tn/  aid  ©clbaud^/  mo2bt/  tonrainigfait  tonb  ber 

1.  16.    ^od^ffa^  =  ^od^fa^;  Bubstitnted  for  ^offart. 

i.  Jo.  4M.  b.  Lk.  16^^  c  Matt.  11».  Ood.  Top.:   luqebi;    Mentel:    lufeeltt;    Ko- 

bviger:  ICeinen;  Lutb.;  Dnmunbigen.  d.  Jer.  2^. 

Corpus  SchwenekfeldUnoraiii  17 
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koir  aOe/  toit  koir  t|t  t>om  Suangelio  S^ifti  xtbtn/  \  auc^  ein  ted^t  (Euongelifc^ 
SI^2iftUd^  leben  furet^. 

%(fo  tourben  ali  benn/  aUt  glei§nerifd^e  toexA/  t)xm  \  re(^tf(^ene  toted 

t)02)9anbelt/  ^^er  t|unbet  aQer  |  l^aber  lompt/  boS  ftd^  bie  falfd^en  ge^ftUi^en/ 

5  mtt  ben  |  red^ten  ge^ftlii^en/  ^antfen/  ober^  bent  btnft  gotteS  t>nd  |  gntten  ^erdenn. 

S)er  fad^en  fein  toix  betbe  ))art^  einS/  baS  gott  }u  bie^lnen  t^nnb  gntte 
loerc!  gu  t^uen  fein  /  abet  ^m  beftt^enn  |  fein  toir  gan|  tineinS  /  @te  fagenn 
i^ie  eigene  ertii^te  |  n)eig  onb  menfd^en  gefe^/  fei  gottis  binft/  @o  fagenn  |  wit 
nein  bo2  ju/  @d  fe^  Diel  ntel^i  abgfittere^  md  gteig'|nere^/  @unber  0lau6  t)nd 
10  toai  gott  befol^enn  f^at/  fe^  |  fein  einiger  binft/  beS  toir  t»iel  fp^fid^  n)ibber  fte 
Dnd  D02 1  DnS/  ^nt  alten  Dnb  nen^en  teftament  fyihm/  e8  lemt  and^  |  bie  t)omnnfft/ 
Dnb  n)enn  toir  k)nd  beS  adein  k)nberftftn'{ben/  b}  gott  gebotten  ^att/  tt)ii:  l^etten  aUt 
augenblid  |  genugfam  gufd^aff enn  /  tfya  totm  toxxi  nut  mo^tenn  |  ougrid^tenn. 

3^ene  looOenS  mit  ed^erlic^en  totxden  t)nd  menfc^jlid^en  ge^oifam  Doz' 

53ii»»  16  brengen/  t>nd  n^erben  n^emer  beffer/  |  (85  ij**  ©unber)  ©unber  ble^ben  fflr  t)nd 

fftr  ^nn  il^zem  gei|/  ^offart/  |  DnreinidCeit  /  jom  .2c.    @}o  tt^oDen  mir  bad 

^er|  t)nnb  |  ben  g6tlid^en  ge^ozfam/  baS  ift/  beS  glanbenS  gel^o^lfant  /  fflr  mtu 

ben  /  Dnb  baiS  man  ftetigeS  mtt  ben  bfifen  |  lilften  be8  fleifd^S  ftreitten  foQ. 

Z)er  ^at6  foQen  tt^ir  (auffen  ^m  glanben  buri^  ^l^iftum  |  gn  gott  tmb 
20  f einer  barm^er^ifeit  /  ^nn  ^^n  ixaxottt  t)nd  |  ^offen  /  aud^  toie  ein  linbt  /  ben 
lieben  Datter  foai^ten/  |  @o  lauffen  ^ene  gn  einem  menf^en/  bem  fte  met  tratti*| 
en  wd  foid^ten/  benn  gott/  t>nd  lanffen  boanad^  ju  l^oI|/|ftein/  ffieig  /  tleiber/ 
tag  t)nb  |eit/  baS  aQe8  Don  S^2i«|fto  t»nb  feinem  tterdgeug  $auIo  Dozbotten  ift/ 
fie  XDoUtn  \  gott  mit  eugerlii^em  fi^ein  ^offtren/  @o  e^2  boc^  ein  |  geift  ift/ 
26  onb  toil  baiS  inen  feine  biener  ^m  geift  k)nb  ber  |  loar^t  anbettl^en  f oDenn  V 
fmgt  noc^  en^erlid^em  ge*|f)2enge  (anther  nid^tS/  ^a  e8  ift  ein  gtekoeU  t>oi  fe^nen  | 
gotttd^en  augenn^ 

S)ommb  fid^t  man  bj  fold^e  (efltt  fted^  fein/  M^  aQer  |  Doimeffen^eit  ool/ 

fie  t^otme^nen  bie  gottiiS  toege/  bm^  |  i^tt  Domnnfft  t»nnb  tt^eig^eit  guerfozfd^enn/ 

90  baiS  bod^  I  (Sl^aifbtS  ^m  SKat^eo  liar  abfd^Ied^t/  bandt  feinem  |  batter/  baS 

erS  ben  toeiffen  ber  tt^elt  bo:bo2genn  ^att  /  |  Dnnb  ben  tteinen  aber  albem 

offenbart*. 

^oxwnh  fonnen  bie  fe(ben/  baS  einige  tobiHtin/  glau«|benn/  n^mer  rec^t 
Domemen/  @old^8  mai^t  aOeS  bad  |  fte  t^otloffen  ^aben  ben  bom^/  bed  leben« 
36  bigen  mafferS/  |  Dnnb  ^abenn  i^n  gnriffene  ciftemn  gegrabenn/  bie  bad  |  waffer 
nid^t  l^alben  mfigen^. 

SSeitter  bamit  wird  k)oIIenb  ^erau^  fflren  ton  funben  / 1  tragen  xdix  ^nn 
eftferlii^en  laftem  t»nb  gebted^en  /  Mi  \  e^ebmi^  /  mozbt  /  t^nrein^feit  tnd  ber 

1.  14.    menfd^U^en  shoald  be  menfd^Ud^em.  L  37.  SBeitter  should  be  followed  by  /. 


^  GoveniB  the  dative.  *  bom  »  i^ntten,  B  has  hmrnett 
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man/  in  @umma/  bai  toir  aOe/  |  toxt  tore  ^e^t  wm  Sua^elio  S^ztfti  teben/ 
aud^  ain  tei^t  |  Suangelifd^  (S^^iiftlid^  leBen  ffiereten. 

S(fo  lourben  algbenn/  aOe  gle^gnerifd^e  loerd/  in  red^t-lfi^affene  xottd  Der^ 
manbett/  Z)a^er  ^e^unb  aQer  ^aber  fumpt  |  bad  ftd^  bie  falfi^en  ga^ftlic^m/ 
ntit  ben  rei^ten  ga^ftUd^en  |  jandfen  /  t»6er  bent  bienft  @otted  Dnb  g&tten  tt)erden.  5 

SDer  fallen  fein  n)ir  ba^be  ))artl^  ainS/  bad  got  jft  biene/i  |  Dnb  gfttte  nierd 
jut^ftn  fe^n/  aber  int  beittten  fetn  n)ir  gan|  |  DnainS/  @^  fagen  jre  a^gne  er^ 
bi($te  tt)e^g  on^il  ntenf^en  gejfe^/fe^  gotted  bienft/ @o  fagen  tt)ir  na^n  bar^ft / 
(S8  fe^  k)t(|mer  abgfittere^  Dnd  gle^gnere^/  @onber  glaub  Dnt^  n^aS  gottjbeno^ 
I^en  ^at/  fe^  fein  ainiger  bienft/  bed  ttjir  Dil  fpaild^  toi8  |  f^  Dnd  too:  tond/  im  lO 
alten  md  nttotn  teftantent  l^aben/  ed  lernt  |  anc^  bie  toemnnfft/  Dnb  totnn  loir 
t)nd  bed  aQain  t)nberftfin|ben  /  bad  got  gebotten  l^at/ioir  ^etten  alle  angenblidE 
geniglfam  gdfi^affen/  \a  totnn  xoixi  nur  mfic^ten  au^rid^ten. 

3^ene  io6IIend  mit  efifferlic^en  n^erdten  Dnnb  menfd^'|(ic^^n  ge^ozfam  t)er« 
biingen  /  tonnb  n^etben  n^mmer  beffer/ 1  ©onber  ble^ben  fflr  tonb  filr  inn  jrem  16 
gc9|/  ^od^ffart/  on^jra^nigf ait  /  jom/  2C.    ®o  tobUtn  ttjir  bad  ^erfc  tonb  ben 
®6ti(id^en  gel^otfam/  bad  ift/  bed  glaubend  ge^oafam/  furmen«|ben/  on^  bad 
man  ft&tigd  mit  ben  b6gen  liiften  bed  f(a^fd^d  |  ftre^tten  foQ.  (93  ij)  m 

S)er^alb  foOen  toir  lauffen  im  glauben  buri^  S^nftum  |  jft  ®ott  onb  fe^ner 
barm^er|igfait/  in  )n  txamn  Dnb  ^of^jfen/  au($  loie  ain  finbt/  ben  lieben  oater  20 
fitrd^ten/  @o  laufjfen  j^ene  gft  ainem  menfc^en/  bem  f^  met  ttamn  md  ftird^^j 
ten/  benn  ®ott/  onb  lanffen  bamai^  }fi  l^o(^/  fta^n/  fpe^^  |  Ha^ber/  tag  onnb 
je^t  /  bad  aQed  Don  Cl^iifto  Dnnb  fe^nem  |  n^erdCjeilg  ^aulo  t^erbotten  ift  /  f^ 
xobttm  ®ott  mit  euffet'llic^em  fc^e^n  l^offfiren/  @o  er  bod^  ain  ga^ft  ift/  Dnb 
niiO  I  bad  jn  fe^ne  biener  im  ga^ft  onb  ber  niarl^ait  anbetten  fotjlen  /  fragt  26 
nad^  eufferlid^em  gepienge  lauter  nid^td/  3a  ed  |  ift  ain  gretoel  002  fe^nen  g6tt« 
lid^en  augen. 

S)arumb  fti^t  man  bad  foli^e  Uxot  fred^  fein  /  Dnb  ader  |  Dermeffen^ait 
dot  /  f 9  oerma^nen  bie  gotted  toege  /  burc^  jre  |  oernunfft  Dnb  tt)e^§l^ait  it  er« 
fotf^en/  bad  boc^  Sl^nftud  |  im  SRattl^eo  tiar  ai\^U^t/  bandCt  feinem  oater/  dO 
bad  erd  |  ben  toe^fen  ber  n^etlt  Derboigen  l^att/  Dnb  ben  Ra^nen  ober  |  albem 
offenbart. 

S)ammb  f6nnen  bie  felben/  bad  a^nige  ni6rtlein/  glauben  |  n^mmer  red^t 
oememen/  @ol($d  mad^t  aQed  bad  f^  oer«|Iaffen  ^aben  ben  bmnnen/  bed  leben* 
bigeh  loafferd/  onb  ^a|ben  jn  gfiriffen  @iftem  gegraben/  bie  bad  n^affer  ni^t  35 
^al'jten  mbgen. 

SBe^tter  bamit  loird  DoQenbt  ^eraug  fftren  oon  ffinben  / 1  tragen  tort  inn 
eufferlid^en  laftem  Dnb  gebaed^en/  aid  Se«|b:ud^/  mo:bt/  t^nrainiglait  Dnb  ber 

1.  16.    ^o4{fa^  a  ^o^fa^;  BabBtitnted  for  ^offart. 


a.Jo.4M.  b.  Lk.  16».  c  Matt.  11».  God.  Tep.:   luqebi;    Mentel:    lufeeln;    Ko- 

Vvgex:  netneit;  Lath.;  Dnnumbtfien.  d.  Jer.  2^. 
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gletd^en  .:c.  m^  \  tnit  kmferm  toihttpait  tiberein/  S)a8  fie  ade  lotber  gott  |  fein/ 

IB  tti  Sbet  in  ben  innerlid^en  funben  beS  l^er^enS/  fein  |  (93  iij  loir  n^eit)  n)ir  n)eit  onber* 

fd^eiben/  §o  fie  einen  fzeten  tt^iden  ^  auff^jblogenn/  bornu^  benn  D02mef[en^eit  Dnnb 

ge^ftlic^e  |  ^offart  abet  eigne  liebe  ertoed^ft/  boS  aUtt  tiefffte  atter  |  geifttic^fte 

6  lafter/  bad  auc^  fein  menj[($  gan|  einig  ift/ 1  9a  fie  erIennenS  abet  nid^t/  f^m* 

ben  bie  gutten  toerdt  |  e^Uc^er  ntaf[en  il^n  ju/  t)02meinen  ben  ^^mel  bomit  }u«{ 

Do:bienen  /  SS3ir  abet  n)iff en  burc^  bad  ttio2t  gottid  /  bj  |  ^nn  Dnfer  natur  t^nb 

Irefften  nid^td  guts  ift  /  t)Xid  bj  ad  |  Dn^er  leben  onb  beften  mere!  /  Dot  gotttd 

angen  nid^t  |  befte^n  moisten/  n)0  e^r  ntit  t)nd  tt)oIbe  jngerid^t  ge^n*/  |  @inte« 

10  mal  gott  attein  b)  ^er^  rid^t  baS  bo($  bfife  Dnb  |  Dnnerfoifd^Iid^  ift^ 

@o  geben  tt)ir  gott  t^nfenn  f($e))per  bie  e^2e  ond  fte^n  |  ^m  glaubenn  feined 
^onS  3^eftt  Q^l^zifti/  bmc§  tt^eld^d  |  blutt  toir  gered^tferttiget  fein"". 

2)er  l^alb  too  itfeinn  toetd  ber  Kebe  burd^  t^nnS  ge^lfd^ii^t/  fi^teiben  toird 
adeS  gott  Dnferem  $etn  ju/  ber  |  ber  folded  bnrd^  Dnd  toirdt/  aid  burd^  f einen 
15  toer(fge«|^ettgl/  bomit  toir  aud^  eriennen/  bad  mir  einen  gen^|bigen  gott  bnnb 
liben  t)atter  ^m  ^^ntel  ^aben 

SSiffen  auc^  toeil  toir  9m  qianim  fte^n/  bad  b}  ^enige  f  go  ^nn  guttenn 
toerdenn/  funblid^d » mit  tonber  leufft/  |  (toie  benn  gefd^2ieben  fte^t/  bad  ber  ge* 
red^t  felt  fieben  |  mat  ^m  tag*)  §0  ferr  wir  teglic^/  bo  toiber  ftreiten/  toil  |  ed 
20  gott  burd^  ben  gtanben  Qnn  (Sl^aiftum  nid^t  gn  redden. 

3nn  fumnta  toir  toif[en  nii^td  benn  Sefum  S^nftuTii  |  Dnb  bad  ber  ge* 

cren|iget  iftV  ^^^^  ^<^i  ^i^  burd^  \^^^^  I  sotlii^e  barml^er^igfeit  erioft  t)nb 

gefeliget  fein  /  S)enn  |  ^^mel  l^aben  toir  fd^on  /  tonnen  toir  i^n  nur  bel^alte?^/ 

bj  I  brengt  Dnnd  adein  ber  glaub/  toeld^er  gleii^  ^0  toenig  |  mag  ane  gutte 

25  toerdf  fein/  aid  ein  gut  baunt  ane  fiu^t. 

9)ig  l^abenn  toir  @  ®  9m  beftenn/  aid  Dnferm  t?0202«  bent^en  bifc^off  ange« 

*in**  feeigt/  tonferm  S^riftlii^en  namen  |  (JBiij*'  }u  errctten/)  jn  erretten/  tooden  au($ 

fo  ferr  toir  ntit  l^eiliger  f($afft  |  befferd  Dnbberrid^t  tofirbenn  geme  folgenn. 

®d  ift  ^e  ein  getoi^  reged'/  toeld^es  fui^t  laut^er  bie  |  el^te  gottid/  ben  nu^ 

so  feined  ned^ftenn/  onnb  bie  erret«|tung  ber  armen  gefangen  getoiffen/  8  mug  au| 

got  fein. 

SSield^er  aber  fud^t  feine  eigene  tfyt/  liebet  feinen  e^^lgenn  nu^  Dnnb  toid 

bad  Dold/  @o  burd^  bad  blutt  |  (S^^zifti  gefieiet  ift/  auff  menfc^en  ge^or|am/ 

feine  ge^lfe^e  Dnb  Xirannei  toibber  gotlii^d  toozt  furenn/  onnb  |  alfo  ben  ^^mel 

35  Dot  9^n  gufd^Iieffen  ^  /  t)nb  ben  Dmb  gelt  |  toiber  auff  fperren  /  ber  ift  tooattd^ 

nid^t  aug  gott/  toir  |  toiffen  ^e  bad  gott  ber  mipzafid^  nid^t  gefaden  mag. 

L  2.  fOitx  a  correct  form  for  aber  and  should  not  be  mistaken  for  ober  as  in  B. 

1.  5.  bad  for  bed  gen.  depending  on  etnig  without              1.  9.    ^ugenc^t  »=  ^u  gerid^t. 

1. 14.  feinen  should  be  either  fein  or  feine.                1.  16.    Period  after  l^aben  omitted. 

1.  27.  t>nferm  should  be  t)nfem.    §n  =  au. 

1  This  was  before  Erasmus'  book  appeared,  Sept.  1524.      2  Depends  on  go  whatever 
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gleti^en.  2c.  8(ud^  mit  |  Dttferm  toiberpart  uberetn/  S)Qd  f^  aUt  toibtx  got  fe^n 
ober  I  in  ben  innerlid^en  filnben  beiS  ^er^end  /  fein  n)tr  n^e^t  t^nberlfd^e^ben  /  fo 
f^  atnen  freien  toiQen  auffblogen/  baraug  benn  |  DermeffenJ^ait  Dnb  ga^ftltd^e 
^offatt  ober  a^gne  (iebe  et'l^oe^ft/  boS  atter  tiefffte  aQer  gaiftlid^fte  lafter/  baS 
aud^  I  tain  menfd^  gan^  aintg  ift/  la  f^  eriennend  abet  nic^t/  fc^2ei|ben  bie  gilten  6 
loerd  etlid^er  maffen  in  }i/  oermoinen  ben  l^^|mel  bamtt  jiluerbienen  /  9Str 
aber  n)iffen  bnrd^  bad  tt)02tt  |  goted  /  badin  Dnfer  natur  Dnb  frefften  nic^t8  gfitS 
ift/  Dnb  I  bad  aO  Dnfer  (eben  Dnb  beften  tottd/  Doz  gotted  augen  nitt  |  (Si)^)  iBUb 
befteen  ntfic^ten/  roa  er  mit  DnS  niolte  jftgerid^t  geen/  fin^jtemal  ®ott  attain 
bad  l^er|  rid^t  bad  boc^  bfige  Dnnb  t^n^lerfoafd^Iid^  ift.  lo 

@o  geben  xoxx  gott  Dnferm  fc^fipffer  bie  @ere  Dnb  fteen  |  im  glauben  feined 
fon^  S^efn  (Sl^nfti/  burc^  tobl^  bliltt  |  n^ir  gered^tfertiget  fein. 

Z)er^alb  too  )r  fain  tottd  bet  liebe  bnrc^  Dnd  gefd^id^t  /  ]  fd^teiben  toird 
atted  ®ot  Dnferm  ^enen  gfi/  bet  ber  foOid^d  |  burc^  ond  toxxdt/  aid  burd^  feinen 
toted  ge|etigt  /  bantitt  |  toir  ani^  eriennen  /  bad  toil  ainen  genebigen  got  Dnb  15 
lieben  |  Datter  int  ^^mel  l^aben* 

9Siffen  aud^  toe^I  tt)ir  im  glauben  fteen/  bad  bad  jenige  |  fo  in  giltten  tottden/ 
fiinbtlid^d  mit  Dnber  leufft  (loie  benn  |  gefd^iiben  fteet/  bad  ber  gerec^t  felt  f^ben^ 
mal  im  tag)  fojfen  toir  thqfx^/  bartoiber  ftre^ten/  toiQ  ed  gott  burc^  ben  |  glau« 
ben  in  (S^^nftum  nid^t  gft  redden.  20 

3n  fumma  /  tt)ir  toiffen  nid^td  benn  3efum  S^ziftum  /  |  onb  bad  ber  ge« 
creii|iget  ift/  Dnb  bad  totr  burd^  fe^n  g6tt>|Ii($e  barml^er|tgfait  er(6ft  t)nd  ge* 
f&liget  fe^n  /  S)en  l^^mel  |  l^aben  toir  fc^on  /  fbnnen  tt)ir  jn  nur  be^alten  /  bad 
biingt  |  Dnd  attain  ber  glaub/  tt)6I($er  gle^d^  fo  toenig  mag  on  gfttjte  toerd  fein/ 
aid  ain  giltt  baum  one  frui^t.  26 

Z)ig  l^aben  toir  S.  &.  im  beften  /  aid  t)nferm  tierotbenten  |  Sif($off  ange^ 
ja^gt/  Dnferm  Sl^ziftlii^en  namen  }i  erret^|ten/  tt)6tten  aud^  fo  fen  tt)ir  mit 
l^a^Iiger  fd^iifft  befferd  bn|berrid^t  toiirben  geme  t)oIgen. 

(Si  ift  ^e  ain  getDt)§  9tegel/  tobli^er  f&d^t  lauter  bie  eere  |  ®otted/  ben 
ntt|  feined  n&($ften/  tnh  bie  errettung  ber  ar«|men  gefangen  getoiffen/  ber  mA§  90 
avi%  &ott  fe^n. 

9S6Id^er  aber  f Ai^t  f e^ne  a^gene  eere  /  liebet  feinen  a9gen{ntt|  /  md  toxU 
bad  t>oid/  @o  burd^  b}  bifit  (S^^tifti  gefre^t  tft  |  auff  menfc^en  ge^o^fam/  fe^ne 
gefe|e  md  X^ranne^  toiber  |  gfitlid^d  tooit  fftren  /  )Dnd  alfo  ben  |^mel  wt  \n 
jAf d^Iieff en / 1  t)nd  ben  Dmbgelt  toiber  aufffpenen/  ber  ift  toarlii^  nit  au^  |  got/  36 
toir  toiffen  ^e  bad  got  ber  m^gfoaud^  nit  gefaOen  mag.  (Siij) 

].  2.    ober  misreading  of  abet  ^  aber.         1. 4/6.    bad  audi  cf.  A  6.         1.  7.  badin  » 
bad  in.       1.  87.  tmferm  c£  A  27.        1.  86.  Dmbgelt «  tmb  geU. 

of  Binfdl  things.    >  Note  the  pertinency  of  this  test     *  The  perverted  ose  of  the  keys. 

A.  Pi.  143 «.        b.  Jer.  17»,i0.        c.  Bom.  6».        d.  Prov.  24  w.  Lk.  17*.        e.  1  Oor.  2«. 
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9<Zu  rebeit  txnx  ^nn  gottiS  namenn/  ^m  fe^/  aQein  lob  |  t)nnb  el^ei/  bod 
tt)tr  aug  gotlid^er  gobe  big  ^ie  ^er  ^nn  |  aupre^tu^ig  euangelifd^er  Ie^2/  fo 
Dil  t)n8  Don  gott  t)tt'\l\^m/  ni^ti  bee  Ditfem  gefud^t  ffon/  biten  aud^  t)nfern  | 
$erren/  loolbe  foId^S  Dber  DitS  nid^t  t)02^engen/  @on8  |  totr  loollen  t)nfer  gutt/ 
6  fo  t)iel  t)nfer  arm  Dozmogen  e^|tregt  /  felbft  ntd^  \paxtn  /  bomit  etne  S^ztftlic^e 
euan^gelifd^e  oibenung  ^  nod^  attff))2ed^enn  gotltd^S  loortd  / 1  nid^t  mtt  auffiur 
abcr  toiiogcn  bcr  pzieftcr/  ©on8  ^nn  |  aUcr  gcbutt  ttnd  fcnfftmfttigfcit  ^o^  auffg 
toemgfte  ^nn  |  dnfem  bozffern  auffgeric^t  toerbt  /  @oId^8  tooUtn  toix  \  burc^ 
m\txn  fftxnn  (S^iiftum  treiultd^  iDunfd^enn  t)nnb  |  mitt  ftet^em  Dieig  biit^enn. 

10        9{u  fpiec^enn  e|Iid^e/  3a  loir  looOenn  faeilid^  aud^  |  baS  Suongelion  l^abemt/ 

abet  nic^t  nod)  ttot  befttung/  |  gonber  toie  ed  Doilangeft  gebefit^  ift/  2)and!  I^abt 

^1^2 1  liebenn  fzeunbe  /  toenn  etoi  befit^en  ^ett  lenger  foQenn  |  toeren  /  @o  toer 

tnS  tool  lein  ))fennigl^  ^m  betotel  ttq^\htn/  fd^  loetgen  ber  t)n|elid^en  Doifurung 

©tiii  bcr  gcloiffcn.  (Siiij  SBir  follcnn) 

16  SBir  f oOeit  Dttfem  t)02ftanb  ^  liegen  laffen  /  Dttb  leine  |  anber  beuttung  afpx* 
itemen/  bettn  fo  Diet  bad  (Suattgelion  |  mitt  fd^2ifft  aug  bent  albenn  Zeftament 
gebefit^  nitrt  /  |  )oie  S^2tftu8  f elbs  beoilt  ^m  Soanne  /  Srfoifd^et  bie  |  fd^itff t  / 
bie  geben  |eugm8  wn  ntir*/  Sllfo  lefen  n)ir  aud^  |  t)nn  gefd^ii^ten  ber  apoftein/ 
bai  bie  Don  Xeffalonid^/  |  ben  $auln8  pzebigte/  begunben  ^^m  in  ber  fc^2tfft 

20nod5  I  ju  fttc^ew/  befunbenS  bermoffen  ttjie  zS)i  fagte^/  Stew  aberHmate  fo 
(Sl^iiftuS  ben  |n)eien  3ungem  bie  ifein  (Smaui  \  gingen/  erfd^ein/  loeift  er  fte 
auff  bie  fd52ifft«. 

2)orumb  ift  eS  Dozfurifd^  /  go  ntenfd^en  bnrc^  i]^2en  t)02«|ftanbt^  bad  (£uan« 
gelion  \ooUtti  auflegen  /  e2  mug  eine  |  fc^2tfft  burc^  bte  anber  auggelegt  ton* 

26  benn  ^  /  t)nnb  niie  |  $aulud  f aget  /  SlQe  Dnfer  t)02ftentnid  gebandten  Dnnb  |  tx* 
finben/  foQen  noc^  bent  toiQenn  mb  binft  gottis  ge/|fangen  loerbenV  ®stvxiftl 
ben  fp2uc^  &)ti\tx/  gebt  bent  |  leiger  baiS  beS  leigerd  ift/  dnnb  gott  toaS  gottis 
iftV  I  Segen  eltic^e  ))2iefter  aug  boiS  man  i^n  fol  |ing  geben/  |  niie  n^oQ  mir 
nid^t  bor  toiber  fein/  @o  b2ingt  bod^  foI«|Iic^en  t)02ftanbt  biefer  tooitt  t)nfcr 

30  geift  nid^t/  borumb  |  muffen  loir  ben  ^ern  anruffen  mit  bem  3)auib  p\al  84.  | 
Dnnb  fp2ed^en/  3d^  loill  \)oitn/  load  ^nn  mir  ber  $err  |  gott  reben  looQeV 

1.  1.  The  /  after  fe^  seems  incorrect.  1.  6.  nid^  is  a  current  form  for  nid^t.  1.  7.  fenfft* 
mdtigfeit  should  be  followed  by  /.  1.  13.  fd^  tuetgm  »  fd^tuetgen.  1.  21.  lein  con- 
tracted from  fegen  »  gegen.  cf.  270 1<}  where  it  is  legen.  B  has  gen«  1.  26.  Doiftentnil 
should  be  followed  by  /.       1.  26.  ge  has  /  instead  of  hyphen. 


1  A  Christian  evangelical  order  would  require  a  reyolution  in  worship  and  polity 
based  upon  reconstructed  doctrine.  The  usage  here  is  more  comprehensiye  than  the 
mediaeyal  Ordo,  and  includes  Agenda,  ^  ^a  goes  with  auffd  toenigfie,  giving  it  the 
force  of  entreaty.  '  The  standing  grievance  of  the  Reichstag  and  of  the  cities  was 
the  abstraction  of  money  from  Germany  by  Rome :  the  Silesian  ))fenntg  of  1624  = 
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Stmt  reben  )9tr  in  ®otted  namen  /  jm  fe^/  aQatn  lob  mb  |  eer  /  hai  luir 
aug  ®6tttd^er  gabe  big  ^ieber  in  augbza^ttung  |  Suangelifd^er  leer/  fo  t)il  DmtS 
t)on  @ott  Derl^l^en/  nid^td  |  beS  dnfem  geffic^t  ^on/  bitten  aud^  dnnfem  ^enen/ 
tobUt  I  foKid^S  tber  DnS  nid^t  Der^engen/  ©onber  tt)ir  toAQen  t)n|fer  gfttt  /  fo 
k)il  Dnfer  arm  DermSgen  ertregt/  felbft  nic^t  fpajren/  bontitt  ain  S^iiftlid^e  Suan*  5 
gelifd^e  oabenung  nad^  |  auffpaec^en  gAtlid^S  tooit^  /  nid^t  ntit  auffrftr  ober  Der* 
ja^lgen  ber  ^liefter/  @onber  in  aQer  gebult  t)nb  fenfftmfitig«|Iait/  jq  anffS  nienigfte 
in  Dnfem  Maffem  oufgerid^t  toerbt  |  @oIIic^8  n^iOen  luir  burd^  Dnfem  l^erzen 
Sl^nftunt  treiD'lIid^  tt)ilnfd^en/  Dnb  ntit  ft&tent  fle^g  bitten. 

dtnn  fpzec^en  etlid^e  /  3a  mir  )D6IIen  fre^Iid^  aud^  baS  |  (Suangelion  l^aben/  lo 
aber  nic^t  nad^  ett)er  beiittung  /  @on«|ber  toie  ti  t)ot  langeft  gebeilt  ift.    2)and! 
^abt  jr  liebcw  freilnjbe  /  toenn  eioer  beiltten  l^et  tenger  foUen  toeren  /  ©o  toer 
mi  I  tool  la^n  penning  m  bemtel  bl^ben/  fc^n)e9gen  ber  on^e|{id^en  oerfftrung 
ber  gemiffen. 

993ir  foQen  onnfem  terftanb  figen  laffen/  onb  la^n  an«|bere  beiittung  an«  15 
nenten  /  benn  f o  oil  baS  (Suangelion  mitt  |  fd^zifft  /  aug  bem  alten  Xeftament 
gebeilt  loirbt/  loie  (Sl^zilftuS  felbS  beuild^t  im  So^anne/  (Srfozfd^et  bie  jc^2ifft/ 
bie  I  geben  geilgfnug  oon  mir.  9Ufo  legen  n)ir  anc^  in  gefd^ic^«|ten  ber  ^ofteln/ 
baS  bie  oon  Xeffalonid^  /  ben  $aulu8  p2e|bigte  /  begunben  jm  in  ber  fd^nfft 
nad^  gfiffid^en  /  befunbenS  |  bermaffen  /  loie  er  fagte.  3tem  /  abermatd  fo  20 
S^iiftuS  ben  |  ffoatfta  Sungem  bie  gen  Smang  giengen  /  erfd^ein  /  totq^t  |  er  f^ 
auff  bie  fd^iifft. 

S)arumb  ift  ti  oerffirif c^  /  f 0  menfc^en  burd^  jren  oer«|ftanbt  baS  Suangelion 
tobUtn  auglegen  /  ti  mi%  ain  fd^zift  |  burd^  bie  anber  anggelegt  tt)erben/  onb 
mie  ^auIttS  faget/  |  SQe  onfer  oerftentnug  gebandten  onb  erftnben/  foQen  nad^  |  25 
bem  loiQen  onb  bienft  ®otte8  gefangen  merben/  Sjrempel  |  ben  fpzud^  Sl^iifti/ 
gebt  bem  fta^fer  baS  beS  ^a^ferS  ift  /  |  onb  ®ott  load  ®otteS  ift  /  Segen  eft^ 
Ii(|e  $2iefter  aug/  baS  |  (Siij^)  man  jn  foQ  jinS  geben/  toimol  niir  nic^t  bam^iber  »tiii> 
fein/  @o  I  bzingt  bod^  foQtc^en  oerftanb  bifer  loozte  onfer  ga^ft  nid^t  |  borumb 
mflffen  tore  ben  ^enen  anrfiffen  mitt  bem  2)attib  |  $fal.  84.  onb  fptec^en/  3c^  30 
toin  ffbim  I  XOC&  in  mir  ber  l^en  |  gott  reben  xobVit  /  S)ie  toe^I  bann  Sl^iiftuS 

1.  2.    I^teber  mistake  for  ^ie  ^er.  1.  21.    gen  of.  A  21.  1.  2L  anlgelegt  the  u 

Ib  inverted  =  ott|geIegt 

1.4  ^f.  of  present  German  cnrrenoy  =  .36  U.  S.  cte.       ^  These  passages  illustrate  the 
nse  of  reason  in  theology,    of.  p.  256  ^^'^  Oomunfft.  ^  The  hermenentical 

principle. 


a.  Jo.  5*^.    iQavy&te,  ierutamint  h.  Acts  il^K    God.  Tep.  and  Koburger:  )u  Zcffatos 

ntcant;  Mentel:  )u  tl^effalomcam;  Lath.:  gen  S^cffaloni^;  cf.  p.  123.  It  was  the  Berceana  and 
not  the  Thessalonians.  c.  Lk.  21^^—^.  Luth.:  (Einmal§u9;  other  German  versions:  (^au9. 
d.  2  Cor.  105.  e.  Matt.  2221.  f.  Ps.  86».     Schwenckfeld  follow    V.  84 •. 
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X)ie  toeil  bann  Sl^2tftu8  f patent/  S)aS  |  xtidf  gottiS  ift  intoenbig  ^mt  eud^^  tnnb 
@.  $QuI  legtS  I  QuB  ioqS  eS  fe^/  9temli(^  gered^t^Ieit/  fiiebe/  f26be  ^m  |  fftt)* 
ligen  getft^/  3ft  geiuiflid^  leic^t  guuoaeft^en/  toomtt  |  gott  fetn  fc^ulbiger  binft 
foil  gegeben  totxhm  /  @o  mug  |  ^l^e  ber  fptud^  Sl^iifti  bebeutten  /  baS  e^tttge 
6  gutt  Don  I  gotte  nad^  fe^nem  eben  Bilb  gefd^affen  /  hai  ift  bte  feel  |  bed  d^zift* 
gloubigen  inenfc^en. 

SBeitt^er  fagen  fie/  3a  bie  fd^iifft  ift  finftcr/  tmb  bie  |  fpiild^  fein  tutttfett  mnb 

toibereinonber/  toir  muffenn  |  eiiten  tid^ter  J^oben/  %nttoo7t/  2)ie  fd^2ifft  t>nd  bad 

» iiii  b  tooit  I  (93ittj^  gottid  ift)  gottiS  ift  ein  gann|  ^eOed  (iec^t/  baS  bie  Karl^eit  f elb  |  f elbft  / 

10  bem  glaubigen  l^er^en  mit  62engt  nrie  ber  Z)auib  |  fprid^t/  bein  tooit  ift  ein  lucem 
meinen  fueffcnnV  Stem  |  ^nn  beinem  (ied^t  werben  toir  fe^en  bad  liec^t^/ 
@^2ift9  I  ift  fie^Iid^  bad  toott  lied^t/  bad  bo  erteud^t  aQe  glaubi'jge  ntenfc^enV 
tt)ie  el^2  fagt  ^m  3oanne/  3d^  n^nt  leinn  |  clar^eit  t)on  ben  menfd^en^ 

2)orumb  ift  ed  nic^t  ber  fd^iifft  fd^olbt/  bj  tt)ird  nic^t  |  doifte^n/  ^onber  m\tti 

15  tJOifinfterten  ^erfeend/  tt)elc§d|mit  eigener  lieb/  gei^/  |02nn/  ttnreinigfeit  t)nb  ^^iran-l 
ne^  be^afft  ift/  bo  burd^  folc^  liec^t/  nid^t  leud^ten  mag/  |  tt)tr  muffen  jnuo:  bie 
fe^l  t)on  ben  angen  reiffen/  foQen  |  n)ir  fold^  lied^t  erfel^en/  funft  loerben  tt)ir  gleid^ 
xoit  bt)  I  (Sgipcier  9m  finftemid  taffen^/  ber  geift  mu^  ed  tl^uen/ 1  ber  loirt  aQe 
fp2fic^e  fein  auff  bie  el^ie  gottid  re^men/ 1  bad  fleifc^  Doimag  ed  nid^t. 

20  SIfo  fol  adein  bad  )oo2t  gottid  Dn^er  rid^ter  fein  /  loer  |  mac^t  tnd  funft 
getoie^/  bad  ber  rid^ter  nid^t  irre/  bie  |  toeil  aHe  menfd^en  Iftgner  feinV  ®ott 
toxx  benn  ju  etnem  |  menfc^en  lauffen*/  go  looQ  toir  lieber  ju  gott/  ber  nic^t| 
i2ren  Ian/  tnb  il^n  in  aOer  bemut  Dmb  fein  gnob  bitten/  |  bad  e^2  Dnd  fein 
gottid^  to02t  tooIt  er6ffnenn* 

25  @p2ed^en  fie  fo2tt  an  folt  bie  S^itftltd^e  fird^e  nid^td  |  t)nb  bie  SonctKa 
n^mer  gelben/  ed  mu§  ^e  ein  02benu/^g  |  f  ein/  Se^  ber  fd^aifft  t)nuo2ftenbige7» 
ift  folc^  fu2gebenn  |  ^oc^  geac^t/  S)od^  toolten  toir  aud^  aQd  let^en^  mit  gotjtid 
piff  bo2auff  anttooat^en  /  (Srftlic^  aug  bem  namen  |  jtirc^e  (toeld^d  bod^  auff 
ttnnfer  beutfc^  l^eift  eine  ge»|mein)*  ift  alter  ijt^umb  erb62tt/  S)ie  einfelbigen 

30  ^aben  |  bie  El^nfttic^e  firc^/  fur  ein  gepeto/  atd  ftein  ttnb  §oI|  |  ge^alben/  Die 
toelt  toeigen  fur  ben  JBapft/  ©arbinal/ 1  fflifc^off/  ttnb  p2etat|enn. 

(£  @o  l^alten  toir  bad  bie  Sl^aiftlid^e  lirc^e  in  8  fd^2ifft  |  (S  ^eift  bie)  ^eift  bie  ge« 
mein  aber  t)02famlung/  aQer  aber  t)iel  S^2ift  |  gleubiger  l^er^en  Dnb  feelenn/  3)er 
f)mpt  (S^2iftud  t)n»|ger  $err  ift/  toie  @.  ^aul  ju  ben  (£))^eg.^  t)nnb  anberd  I 

35  too  fc^2eibt^/  ©otc^e  toirt  aHeinn  burd^  gottid  to02t  ge'|bo2n/  burd^  gottid  toojt 
emertl^  Dnb  regirt  /  fur^  t)mi  |  @te  02ben  aQe  bing  aug  bem  Suangelio/  Dub 

1.  3.    juuoteftl^en  mispriiit  for  juuoiftel^en.  1.  8.    After  ^nixoott  the  original  has 

a  curved  line.  1.  9.    {elb  {elbft  Bame  reading  in  B.  1.  11.  fueffenn  note  the  e 

after  u.       1.  12.  &)i\\it*8  the  us  is  expressed  by  9.       1.  21.  @on  a  frequent  apocope 
for  {o0en.       1.  22.    tooU  a  frequent  apocope  for  tooQen.       1.  26.    f  ein  ^  fein. 


1  The  doctrine  of  the  Christian  priesthood.      ^  Not  etymologically  but  as  translation. 
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f))2td^t  /  %)ai  reid^  |  ®btteS  ift  tntoenbig  in  eud^  /  Dnb  font  $quI  legts  aug 
toai  I  ti  fe^  /  9{emlid^  gered^tiglatt  /  fribe  /  fr6be  im  ^dltgen  ga^ft  |  3ft  ge< 
toiglic^  letd^t  gfluerfteett/  iDamit  gott  fern  ft^ulbiger  |  btenft  foQ  gegeben  toerben/ 
@o  mfi^  ^e  bet  fp2uc^  S^iifti  |  bebeiiten/  bod  aiirige  gilt  t)on  gott  nod^  fe^nem 
ebenbilb  ge|fd^affen/  bad  ift  bie  feel  beS  Sl^tifiglaubigen  tneitfd^en.  5 

aaSe^tter  fagen  ft  /  3a  bie  jc^aift  ift  finftcr  /  tnd  bie  frifld^  |  fe^n  tundEel 
Dnb  toiber  ainanber/  tuir  miff  en  a^nen  tic^ter  |  f)abm/  Slnttourt/  S)ie  fc^iifft 
Dnb  baS  toozt  ®otte2  ift  ain  |  gan^  felled  li^d^t/  baS  bie  tlar^ait  felb  felbft/ 
bent  glaubi|gen  l^er^en  mittbaingt  mie  ber  2)auib  f))2ic^t/  3)ein  n)02t  |  ift  ain 
tucem  me^nen  fftffen.  Stent  in  beinent  tied^t  tt)cr»|ben  toir  fe^en  ba2  lied^t  /  lo 
S^tiftuS  ift  fre^Iic^  bj  mate  liedfjt  |  baS  ba  erleiic^t  aQe  glanbige  ntenfd^en/  toie 
er  fagt  im  3o<|^anne/  3d^  n^ntm  JEain  flarl^ait  t)on  ben  ntenfc^en.  | 

S)atntntb  ift  e2  nit^t  ber  fd^^ifft  f c^nlb  /  bad  mird  nid^t  |  Derfteen  /  f onber 
tnferS  Derfinfterten  ^er|en2/  toAtd^eS  ntit  |  a^gener  lieb/  ge^^/  join/  t^nra^nig* 
lait  t>nd  Ziranne^  bel^aft  |  ift/  baburd^  fold^  lied^t/  nid^t  teid^ten  ntag/  toix  16 
ntftffen  jfilDo:  bie  feel  t)on  ben  angen  re^ffen/  foOen  tore  fold^  lied^t  erfe<|^en/ 
funft  toerben  luir  gleid^  luie  bie  Sgipcier  int  finftemng  |  t&nffen/  ber  ga^ft  ntftg 
ed  tl^ftn  /  ber  luirbt  aQe  \pt&^t  fe^n  |  anff  bie  eer  gotteS  re^nten  /  bad  fla^fd^ 
termag  ed  nic^t. 

K\o  foK  aQain  bad  toott  ®otted  Dnfer  ric^ter  fe^n/  tt)er  |  mad^t  tnd  funft  20 
gett)^6  /  bad  ber  rid^ter  nic^t  ine  /  biettje^t  |  aHe  ntenf d^en  tugner  fe^n  /  ©oil 
niir  benn  it  ainent  menfd^|en  lauffen  /  fo  n)6Q  n)ir  tieber  jfi  ®ott  /  ber  nic^t 
inen  Ian  / 1  Dnb  jn  in  aQer  bemiit  Dntb  fe^n  gnab  bitten  /  bad  er  t)nnd  |  fe^n 
®6ttlid^  tooit  1060  erAffnen. 

©p^ed^en  ft  fozt  an/  ftat  bie  S^iiftlic^e  ^rd^e  nid^td  |  (SJiiij)  Dnb  bie  Son^  25  »titj 
cttia  n^ntmer  getten/  ed  ntftg  ^e  ain  ozbennng  |  fe^n/  be^  ber  fd^aifft  tinnerftenbigen 
ift  fold^  fflrgeben  ^od^  |  geac^t/  2)o($  toolten  tort  and^  aQd  la^en  ntitt  ®otted 
^ilff  I  barauff  anttourtten/  (Srfttid^  aug  bent  nanten  ^rd^e/ 1  (mAId^d  boc^  auff 
t)nfer  Zeiitfc^  l^a^ft  ain  genta^n)  ift  at|(er  intumb  erbAzt.  2)ie  ainfeltigen  l^aben 
bie  S^ziftlid^e  fird^  |  fiir  ain  gebem/  ali  fta^n  tnb  ^o(^  ge^alten/  S)ie  melt«  30 
toe^lfen  fflr  ben  Sapft/  SarbinM/  JBifd^off/  ttnb  ^lelaten. 

@o  l^alten  toix  bad  bie  (Sl^iiftlid^e  fird^e  in  ber  fc^aifft  |  l^a^ft  bie  gemain 
ober  Derlamlung  /  aQer  ober  Dil  Sl^ziftgleulbiger  ^er^en  Dnb  feelen  /  S)er  ^aupt 
S^ftud  Dnfer  ^en  ift/  |  mie  fant  ^anl  jft  ben  (Sp^efiem/  mb  anbergtt^a 
fd^ie^bt  /  I  ©old^e  luirt  aOain  bnrd^  ®otted  toott  gebozn  /  bnrc^  ®ot|ted  tt)02t  35 
emAtt  Dnb  regiert/  Inr^nmb  ©^  ozben  aQe  bing  |  au^  bent  (Suangelio/  Dnb 

1.  17.    tAuffen  unjustifiably  substituted  for  taffen  =  iapptn.     1.  33.  Derlamlung  misprint 
for  kierfamlung;  corrected  in  Bb. 

a,  Lk.  17  «t.         b.  Rom.  14".         c.  Ps.  119 »»  V.  118«»;  lucern  =  luetma,  d.  Pa.  36 » 

V.  86^0.         e.  Jo.  10.  f.  Jo.  5^1  cfo|ct;  Y.:  elaritat-,  Cod.  Tep.,  and  Mentel:  tauter;  Ko* 

bnrger:  ctotl^fit;  Lath.:  |)tf^9.        g.  Ex.  10»;  Deut. '28»    Kobiir^er:  egtpticr.        h.  Pt  II611 
V.  115".        i.  Eph.  5«.        k.  Eph.  i^;  4»;  Col.  !»«;  2W 


^ 
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rid^tetm  |  Domt  alien  fad^enn  butd^S  (Eumtgeltum/  Dimb  toiber  bte  |  ehttge/  k)l)^ 
mogen  bie  ))fo2t^en  ber  l^eQen  Umtf^tt  m^ti^/  \  9i(m  ber  lautl^et  k)nfer  orticfel 
bed  glau6en8  /  3c^  gloub  |  eine  ^e^Iige  S^ziftltc^e  tird^en  K 

2)te  menfd^en  fo  bo  l^aben  erne  tauff/  eiiten  glouben/  |  etiten  getft/  )90  fie 
5  aud^  ^mer  fein/  gu  9lom  ober  onberS  |  loo/  fein  aOe  glibmoB  ber  felben/  t>nd 
S^riftuS  it  ^eu^t^/ 1  S)a8  ift  bie  |qII  ber  auffertoeltl^enn  ftftnbe  gottid/  fein  | 
bie  red^tfd^affene  S^ziftUd^e  lirc^e/  SBenn  man  aber  |  ben  bapft  mit  fetnenn 
Sarbinalenn  folt  bie  S^ziftlic^e  |  ^rd^  i^tiffen/  @o  ntod^ten  aud^  tool  bie  loel* 
fc^en  trige  |  Dnb  hai  groffe  Blutuotgieffen  onb  3^l^irannei  SultJ  bee  |  bat)fti^  V  bie 

10  Sl^ziftlic^e  fird^  genant  n)erben/  S)o  onnS  |  gott  Dor  bept.    9(men. 

2)ie  Soncilia  niollen  tort  geme  ^alben  /  n)enn  fie  nid^t  |  loiber  gottiS  tooit 
f c^Iieffenn  /  SBo  bai  aber  gef d^id^t  /  |  go  fein  toix  gott  nte^:  fd^nlblgl  ge^oif am 
ju  fein/  benn  |  ben  menfd^enn/  S^iiftui^  ft'^i^^t  ^nn  Joanne  id^  neme  |  ntein 
leugnid  nid^t  Don  ben  ntenfd^enV  SSenn  loir  ben  |  (SoncilijS  glanben/  fo  Do> 

16  tramen  tort  auff  ntenfc^en/  baS  |  \yni  ^nn  piop^tttn  do^botten  ift^/  Dnb  dnfer 
gen)iffenn  |  loerben  n^mer  ren)ig/  loenn  toix  aber  auff  gottiS  looit  |  tramen/  ^o 
Mnnen  n)ir  nid^t  fel^len/  n^manbS'  Ian  m^  \  ^m  l^er^en  t)02gen)iff en  /  loenn 
man  gleid^  i|mol2  ein  |  Concilium  ^elt/  bad  baffelb  nid^t  irre/  ©intemal  fie 
jtt«|t)02  t)oin  me^zenn  teilS  geirret  ^aben  /  t)nb  eind  burd^d  |  anber  mibberrufft  ift/ 
st>  20  mir  fc^meigen  bad  loir  oiQeic^t  |  {(S}  bed  Sonciliumd)  bed  Sonciliumd  |eit  taum 
erieben  mdd^ten/  toed  ^iel^tenn  toix  ond  benn  ^nn  bed/  onb  ^m  fterben/  @}o 
toix  I  nid^t  gotted  mozt  ^ettenn. 

9[(fo  nioltl^en  toir  aud^  auff  bie  orbnung  antn^ozten  / 1  3ft  fie  auB  btox 
Suangelio  onb  burd^  ben  beoe^I  got'|tid  aber  feiner  apofteinn  auffgerid^t/  @o 

25  tooUtm  loird  |  ^alben  /  benn  n)ir  feinb  gett)ig  bad  burd^  ben  ^e^Iigen  |  ge^ft 
gefd^e^en  ift/  too  fie  aber  bem  tooit  gottid  entle«|genn/  fol  ed  tnnd  ein  ono2tv 
nung  fein/  (Sl^iiftud  ^pii^t  \  Qm  Suca  nier  nid^t  mit  mir  famlet  ber  gu  ftremt^  / 
loer  I  nic^t  mit  mir  ift/  ber  ift  toibber  mic^V  ©jempet  bj  toir  |  bad  Sacrament 
nemen  tntl^er  be^ber  geftalt/  bad  ift/ 1  ben  leid^nam  effen  onnb  bg  blutt  (S^iifti 

30  trindEenV  3ft  I  Sl^nftud  oabenung  onnb  boznad^  wie  ed  ©.  ^jJaut  oonn  |  S^iifto 
eutpfangen/  l^att  el^rd  auc^  auffgerid^t^/  SSenn  |  nue  ^el^enn  taufent  (SonciUa/ 
^0  ed  mAglic^/  bo  tt)iber  |  n)erenn/  @o  fein  toir  burc^  S^iiftud  nioit  onb  oib* 
nung  |  (bo  zS)i  fptic^t  taincft  aQe  bomug^]  gan|  ^nn  ongem  |  l^er^enn  ooagemift/ 
"iiaS  fein  menfd^  noc^  bie  gann^e  |  nielt/  folc^  otbnung  toihn  gottid  tooit  mad^t 

36  i^abe  ju  I  oojanbem/  fBai  toer  funft  onfer  glaub/  tocnw  loir  lootten  |  |tt)eiffeln/ 
an  ben  tooittn  onnb  auffa^ung  Sl^iifti^.     (Si  \  fpaid^t  @.   $au(ud/  toenn 

1.  12.  {(^ulblgf  misprint  for  fd^ulbigf;  corrected  in  B.  1.  22.  The  period  after  ^etten 
Bhonld  be  interrogation.       1.  26.    After  bad  is  fie  omitted? 

1  Mark  the  change  from  xit^oXixtj  to  (£^}ifilt(!^e  which  was  qnite  general  among  the 
reformers.  ^  Juline  II  1503—1513.  cf.  Hutten:  Vadiseus  S.  trios  Romana  B(5cking 
IV,  215>-217.    Lnther  paid  his  visit  to  Rome  daring  this  pontificate.         s  The  gen. 
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rid^ten  Don  aQen  fad^en  burd^S  |  Suangelium/  Dnb  toihtt  bte  a^nige/  Denn6gen 
bie  pfo2ten  |  ber  ^eQen  (cutter  ttic^td/  93on  bet  lauttet  dnfer  Slrtidtel  bed  |  glau* 
bend/  3d^  glaube  aine  ^ailige  S^ztftlid^e  fird^en. 

S)ie  menfd^en  fo  ba  ^aben  ainen  tauff /  ainen  glauben  / 1  atnen  ga^ft/  too 
f9  Qttc^  Qmmer  fe^n  /  jft  atom  ober  anberj^'ltoa  /  fein  aQe  gl^bmag  berfelben  /  5 
t)nd  S^tiftud  ]r  l^aupt/  2)ad  |  ift  bie  jaQ  ber  auffertoelten  freilnbe  gotteS/  fe^n 
bte  red^t^lfd^affene  Sl^iiftlid^e  fird^e  /  SSenn  man  aber  ben  hap\t  ntit  |  fe^nen 
Sorbin&Ien  foQt  bie  Sl^ziftlid^e  ^irc^  ^^^ffen/  @o  |  mfid^ten  aud^  tool  bie  mt* 
fd^en  friege  Dnb  bad  groffe  blflt|t)ergteffen  mi  Xtranne^  Sulij  bed  83a^ftd  /  bie 
S]^nft(id^e  |  fird^  genannt  toerben/  2)q  Dnd  ®ott  t)oi  bel^fttt    S(men.  lo 

SHe  (Soncilia  mAQen  n)ir  gerne  fatten/  loenn  f^  nid^t  loiber  |  ®otted  loozt 
fd^lieffen/  SBa  bad  dber  gefd^ic^t/  fo  fein  niir  |  ®ot  nter  fd^utbig  gel^oafam  jfi* 
fein/  benn  ben  menfd^en/  Sl^zilftud  f))2id^t  in  Sol^anne/  3^  neme  ntein  geiigl* 
nud  nit  Don  |  ben  menfd^en/  SEBenn  n)ir  ben  Soncilijd  g(auben/fo  t)ertraioe/»  | 
)oir  auff  menfd^en  /  bad  Dnd  in  ^topl^eten  Derbotten  ift  /  t)nd  j  Dnfer  gen)iffen  15 
n)erben  n^mmer  rfitt)ig  /  totnn  toix  aber  auff  |  gotted  looit  ixatotn  /  fo  Unnen 
n)ir  nit  fUen/  n^emantd  tan  \  (93iiij^)  Dnd  im  l^er^en  Doagen^iffen/  toenn  man  gle^c^  » tiijb 
^e^mald  ain  |  Soncilium  l^eQt/  bad  baffelb  nii^t  ine/  ©^ntemal  f^  iMoi  |  ben 
meerem  ta^l  geinet  l^aben/  t)nb  aind  burd^d  anber  n)i«|berr&fft  ift/  niir  fc^loeigen 
bad  niir  DiQe^d^t  bed  (Sonciliumd  |  je^t  taum  erteben  mAd^ten  /  toed  l^ielten  lotr  20 
Dnd  benn  in  bed  |  Dnb  im  fterben/  @o  niir  nid^t  dotted  n^ott  l^etten. 

Sllfo  n)o(ten  toix  and)  auff  bie  ozbnung  antmurten/  3ft  |  f^  aug  bem  (Snafi* 
getio  t)nd  burd^  ben  beueld^  gotted  ober  fe^jner  Slpofteln  aufgerid^t/  @o  n^fillen 
toird  fatten/  benn  niir  |  feinb  gett)ig  bad  burd^  ben  ^ailigen  ga^ft  gefd^el^e^  ift/ 
ton  f9  I  aber  bem  mozt  gotted  entgegen/  foQ  ed  tnd  ain  dnoibnung  |  fein/  S^iiftud  26 
fprid^t  im  Suca  )oer  nic^t  mit  mir  famlet  ber  |  }erftren?t/  tott  nid^t  mit  mir  ift/ 
S  ift  miber  mid^  /  Sjrempet  |  bad  toir  bad  ©acrament  nemen  tnber  barber  ge^ 
ftalt/  bad  I  ift/  ben  leit^nam  effen  Dnb  bad  blfitt  (S^nfH  Xrinden/  3ft  |  (if)iv 
fhtd  02benung  Dnb  bamad^  niie  ed  @ant  $aulud  Don  |  (S^iifto  entpfangen/  l^at 
erd  aud^  auff  gerid^t  /  SBenn  nun  |  9e|unb  Xaufent  Soncilia  /  f 0  ed  m6gUd^  /  30 
ba  toiber  niem/  fo  |  fein  toix  burd^  S^ziftud  tooit  Dnnb  ozbnung  (ba  er 
fpiid^t  I  trindEt  alle  baraug)  gan^  in  Dnfem  l^er|en  Dergemift  /  bad  |  Iain 
menfc^  nod^  bie  gan|e  SSelt/  fold^  o^bnung  loiber  got^jted  toott  mad^t  ^abe 
jft  Der&nbem/  Sad  ttjer  funft  Dnnfer  |  ®Iaub/  wenn  ttjir  ttjolten  jttje^feln/ 
an  ben  toozten  Dnb  auflfa^ung  (Sl^zifti.    (Sd  fpzid^t  ©ant  $aulud  loenn  ain  36 

1.  16.    rfttoig  representa  retoig  -»  ru^ig.  1.  30.    auff  Qttid^t  »  auffgen^t    ^e^unb 

miaprint  for  ^elpenn.    1.  36.    auffa^ung  miBprint  for  ouffo^ung. 

functions  m  nom.  ^  A  Bare  proof  that  Commnnion  in  both  kinda  had  been  intro- 
duced in  their  own  chnrchea. 

a.  Matt.  16».  b.  Eph.  44,6,  l»,  1«.  c.  Jo.  5M  d.  Pa.  It88,»  V.  117S,»;  Jer.  9<; 
Mle.  7».        e.  Lk.  ll®  inverted.          f.  Matt.  28«-«;  lei^nam  =  U\f>.         g.  1  Cor.  11M-» 

b.  Matt.  26^. 
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ttiir  aOe/  mt  kotr  i^t  t)om  (Euangelio  Sl^zifH  tehtn/  \  aud^  em  reti^t  (Snotigelif (^ 
S^tifUid^  (eben  furetl^en. 

9(I[o  tourben  ati  benn/  alle  gleignerifd^e  loerd/  ^mt  |  red^tfc^offene  toted 

t)02)9anbeU/  S)a^er  i^unber  aller  |  ^aber  tompt/  bad  ftd^  bie  falfd^en  ge^ftltc^en/ 

5  mit  ben  |  red^ten  ge^ftlid^en/  ^ancfen/  Dbet^  bent  binft  gotteS  t)nd  \  gntten  luerdEenn. 

S)er  fac^en  fein  mx  beibe  partly  eind/  bad  gott  ju  bie-|nen  mtnb  gutte 

mxd  2u  tl^uen  fein  /  aber  ^m  befttl^enn  |  fein  n^ir  gan|  DneinS  /  @ie  fagenn 

il^2e  eigene  ertid^te  |  n)eig  t)nb  menfd^en  gefe|/  fei  gottid  binft/  @o  fagenn  |  iDic 

nein  boz  ju/  (Si  fe^  Diet  nie^2  abg6ttere^  t)nd  gleig'jnere^/  @unber  @Iaub  md 

10  toad  gott  befol^enn  l^at/  fe^  |  fein  einiger  binft/  bed  luir  k)iet  fpzftd^  toibber  fie 

t)nd  wi  I  tnd/  ^m  alten  Dnb  nemen  teftamei^t  ffobtn/  ed  lentt  and^  |  bie  Do^nunfft/ 

Dnb  tottxn  toir  Dnd  bed  aQein  k)nberftftn*|ben/  bj  gott  gebotten  l^att/  loir  ^etten  aQe 

angenblicf  |  genngfam  jufd^affenn  /  ^l^a  loenn  toird  nur  moc^tenn  |  augrid^tenn. 

3^ene  looQend  mit  efigerlic^en  tt^enfen  t)tid  menfd^«|Iid^en  gel^osfam  t)02« 

33  ii^  15  brengen/  ttnrf  tt)erbcn  n^emer  beffer/  1  (Sij*'  ©nnber)  ©unber  ble^ben  fftt  md 

fir  ^mt  il^zem  gei|  /  l^offart  /  |  Dnreinitfeit  /  gozn  .2C.    ©2^  looQen  voxx  bad 

^er|  Dnnb  |  ben  g6t(id^en  ge^otfam/  bad  ift/  bed  glaubend  ge]^02«|fam  /  fflr  men* 

ben  /  t)nb  bad  man  ftetiged  mit  ben  bbfen  |  Iftften  bed  fleifd^d  ftreitten  f oQ. 

S)er  l^alb  follen  loir  lanffen  ^m  glanbei^  burd^  (if)ix\tam  |  ju  gott  mh 

ao  feiner  barml^er|ileit  /  ^nn  ^^n  trau^en  t>xid  \  l^offen  /  am^  toie  ein  finbt  /  ben 

iieben  matter  fozd^ten/  |  @o  lanffen  ^ene  ju  einem  menfd^en/  bem  fte  mer  trato*| 

en  t>tid  f 02d^ten/  benn  gott/  md  lanffen  bomad^  ju  l^oI|/|ftein/  fpeig  /  Heiber/ 

tag  Dnb  ^eit/  bad  ailed  t)on  S^zi^fto  Dnb  f einem  merdfjeug  ^anlo  k)02botten  ift/ 

fie  tooQen  |  gott  mit  eugerlid^em  fd^etn  ^offiren/  @o  t^i  bod^  ein  |  geift  ift/ 

25  onb  toxi  bad  inen  f eine  biener  9m  geift  t)nb  ber  |  loar^t  anbett^en  f oUenn  V 

ftagt  nod^  eugerlid^em  ge'lpienge  lant^er  nid^td/  ^a  ed  ift  ein  greioeD  wi  fe^nen  | 

gotlid^en  angemt^. 

2)ommb  fid^t  man  bg  fold^e  lefttt  fied^  fein/  md  aQer  |  Domeffenl^eit  ool/ 

fie  Dotme^ney^  bie  gottid  u^ege/  bmd^  |  i^ie  Domnnfft  k)nnb  toeig^eit  jnerfoifd^enn/ 

30  bad  bod^  |  Sl^nftud  ^m  SRat^eo  Kar  abfd^Ied^t/  bandit  f einem  |  mtkxj  bad 

erd  ben  n)eiffen  ber  totlt  Dozbozgenn  l^att  /  |  Dnnb  ben  fleinen  aber  albem 

offenbart^ 

Xlommb  lonnen  bie  felben/  bad  einige  tobitUxn/  glau«{benn/  n^mer  red^t 
Do^nemen/  @oId^d  mad^t  ailed  bad  |  fte  Do^loffen  ^aben  ben  bom^/  bed  leben* 
35  bigen  loafferd/  |  Dnnb  ^abenn  il^n  jnriffene  ciftemn  gegrabenn/  bie  bad  |  loaffer 
nid^t  ^atben  mbgen^. 

SSeitter  bamit  toird  t)oHenb  l^erang  fflren  mn  funben  / 1  tragen  mir  Qnn 
eAferlid^en  laftem  mh  gebted^en  /  aUd  |  e^ebmc^  /  mozbt  /  Dnrein^Ieit  t)nd  ber 

« 

1.  14.    menfd^Iic^en  Bhonld  be  menf^Iid^.  L  37.  SBeitter  Bhonld  be  followed  by  /. 


^  Goyerne  the  datiye.  *  bom  »  bnmnen,  B  lias  hunneiu 
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tnait/  in  @ttmma/  bai  tutr  oQe/  |  tote  loir  ^e^t  t)om  Suangelio  Sl^nfti  reben/ 
aud^  ain  rec^t  |  (Suangelifd^  (Sl^ziftltc^  Uitn  fiiereten. 

SUfo  tourben  algbenn/  alle  gle^^nerifd^e  toerd/  in  rec^t^lfd^offene  totxd  oer* 
manbelt/  2)a^er  ^e^unb  aQer  l^aber  fum))t  |  baS  fid^  bte  fatfc^en  ga^ftltc^en/ 
mit  ben  red^ten  ga^ftlic^ei^  |  jancf en  /  t)Ber  bent  bienft  &ottt&  Dnb  gfitten  toerdten.  5 

S)er  fad^en  fein  n)tr  Ba^be  partly  aind/  bad  got  jfi  bienen  |  onb  gfitte  tottd 
jutl^iln  fe^n/  abet  int  beiltten  fetn  niir  gan|  |  onaind/  ®\)  fagen  jre  a^gne  er« 
btc^te  n)e9B  ^nd  ntenfd^en  ge|fei/  \tt)  gotten  bienft/  @o  fagen  toir  na^n  bar|fi/ 
SS  fe^  0il{mer  abgfittere^  ond  gle^gnere^/  ©onber  glaub  md  toad  gott|benO' 
I^en  l^at/  fe^  fcin  ainiger  bienft/  bed  n)ir  oil  fpaitd^  toiS  \  \t)  ond  002  onS/  im  10 
often  ond  netoen  teftament  l^aben/  eg  lernt  |  aud^  bie  oernnnfft/  onb  tomn  njir 
onS  bed  aUain  onberftfinjben  /  bad  got  gebotte/»  Ijat/  n)ir  ^etten  aOe  augenblidE 
genflglfam  jfifd^affen/  ja  n^enn  niird  nut  nt6d^ten  augrid^ten. 

dl^ene  n?6Qend  mit  eiifferlicfien  n^erdfen  onnb  ntenfd^«|tid^en  gel^ozf am  oe^ 
bzingen  /  onnb  werben  n^mmer  beffer/ 1  ©onber  ble^ben  filr  onb  filr  inn  jrem  15 
gc^fe/  ^od^ffart/  onHra^ntgfait/  jojn/  2c.    ©0  to6tten  ttjir  bad  ^er^  onb  ben 
@6t|Iid^en  ge^oafam/  bad  ift/  bed  glanbend  gel^ozfam/  fiimen'jben  /  ond  bad 
man  ft&tigd  mit  ben  hb^tn  Iflften  bed  fla^fd^d  |  ftre^tten  foH.  (99  ij)  m 

2)er^alb  foQen  niir  (anffen  im  glauben  bnrd^  Sl^ziftum  |  jfi  ®ott  onb  fe^ner 
bornt^erftigfait/  in  jn  trawen  onb  l^of*|fen/  auc§  ttjie  ain  finbt/  ben  fteben  oater  20 
furc^ten/  ©0  lanflfen  jl^ene  jfi  ainem  menjc^en/  bem  f^  met  tratoen  ond  ffirc^^j 
ten/  benn  ®ott/  onb  lauffen  bamad^  gfl  ^o($/  fta^n/  fpe^g  |  Ka^ber/  tag  onnb 
je^t/  bad  aQed  oon  S^zifto  onnb  fe^nem  |  nierdtjeiig  ^auto  oerbotten  ift/  f^ 
tofillen  @ott  mit  euffer»|Iic§em  fc^e^n  ^offfiren/  ©0  er  bod^  ain  ga^ft  ift/  onb 
iPtQ  I  bad  jn  fe^ne  biener  im  ga^ft  onb  ber  tt)arl^ait  anbetten  foI«|(en  /  fragt  26 
nad^  euffertic^em  geptenge  tauter  nic^td/  3a  ed  |  ift  ain  gren)el  002  fe^nen  gAtt* 
H(|en  augen. 

2)arumb  fid^t  man  bad  fold^e  len^t  frec^  fein  /  onb  aQer  |  oermeffen^ait 
ool  /  f 9  oerma^nen  bie  gotted  luege  /  bttrc^  jre  |  oernnnfft  onb  n^e^gl^ait  jft  er« 
fo2f^en/  bad  boc^  6]^2iftud  |  im  9Kattl^eo  flar  ah\6)U^t/  bandft  feinem  oater/  so 
bad  erd  |  ben  toe^fen  ber  toellt  oerbo2gen  l^att/  onb  ben  lla^nen  ober  |  albem 
offenbart. 

S)ammb  lAnnen  bie  fetben/  bad  a^nige  tobxtUin/  g(auben  |  n^mmer  rec^t 
oememen/  ©old^d  mad^t  ailed  bad  f^  oer^jlaffen  ^aben  ben  b2unnen/  bed  leben* 
btgeh  toaff erd  /  onb  ^a|ben  jn  jftriff en  Siftem  gegraben  /  bie  bad  toa\\tx  nid^t  36 
^a(«|ten  m6gen. 

SBe^tter  bamit  toixi  ooQenbt  ^eraug  f&ren  oon  fiinben/ 1  tragen  tt)ir  inn 
eufferlid^en  laftem  onb  geb2ed^en/  aid  (Se'|b2Ud^/  mo2bt/  onrainiglait  onb  ber 

I.  16.    ^oc^ffa^rt  » l^od^fa^;  substituted  for  ^offart. 


t.Jo.4M.  b.Lk.  161ft.  c.  Matt.  11».  Ood.  Tep. :    lucscbi}    Mentel:    lukclit;    Ko- 

biirger:  Hctnen;  Lath.;  tonmunbigeti.  d.  Jer.  2^. 
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nel^mett  /  funber  htt)  i^zen  SB^jgAttem  m6gen  bleiben  /  too  fte  bet  getoon^ett 
t>Md  alten  |  biaud^  l^etten  tobUm  nod^  folgenn. 

92u  muffenn  tore  foQenb  btann/  Sl^a  fogenn  fie/  biefe  |  ^(rtideQ  fein  jutto: 
langeft  auggefurt  }tt  Softnt|  ^m  |  SottciKo  V  bo  ber  $u8  Dozbrant  ift/  ber« 
5  ]^a(B  man  t|t  ^ir  |  in  nic^t  Diet  bifputirend  bebarff. 

S)o2au^  antxooiten  mir  aber  vxali  auff  Dnfer  meig/ 1  @S  l^elt  fid^  be^  t)nS 
in  fc^Ieften  t)m  rittened^t'/  @o  e^«|ner  feinen  abel  an^furt/  bleiben  bie  n)ap« 
:pen  gum  jeugHniS  i^nd  furften  can^elei/  9l(fo  l^ielten  n)ir/  jolt  eS  auc^  |  (n^o 
(£^2ift(id^e  t)02bantmer  bo  getoeft)  jn  (Softni|  3u|gangen  l^abenn. 

10  S)orumb/  fein  bie  artidEel/  toie  fie  furgebew  burd^  Wrffft  I  auggefurt/  too» 
2umb  |etgt  man  t)ni  bie  augfunmg  nic^t  |  a^n/  n)02nmb  left  man  nid^t  bmcfenn/ 
§0  n^urb  mann  |  t)iQeic^t  bie  Sut^eraner  ftiQen  /  SSir  beforgen  aber  ei^  |  toirt 
tangfam  gefd^een  /  niol  n^iffen  toxx  bai  $u8  k)02«|brant  ift/  t)nb  bie  fd^  luarlen 
m6nc^3  mit  item  Zl^oma^  |  bo  felbft  baS  Slegiment  gel^alben/  f^ahtn/  tok  aber 

15  $u|  I  t)bern)nnben  fe^/  faogen  niir  nod^  l^eutigS  tagd/  t)nd  Ion«|nend  bennod^ 
nic^t  erfamn 

@d  ift  bad  Ie|te  ^(rgument  aud^  be8  gemeinen  man^jneS  bemegnng  t)0}* 
^anben  3)ad  man  tt)enig  befferu/»g  au|  |  ber  i^igen  leze  ermergft/  md  tok  bie 
ienigen/  @o  fid^  |  be8  euangelionS  am  meiften  rfimen/  ein  b6g  ergerlicQ  |  teben 

20  furen  /  $irauff  ift  wn  n6tten  juantl^n)oaten  /  wd  |  tomn  n)ir  belennen  f oQen  / 
(Si  bett)eget  tyni  aud^  nid^t  |  n)enig/  \)a  eS  ge^et  Dnd  burc^  Dnfer  ^er^  fo  toixi 
erfaren*. 

9Wd^t  ttnfert  ^aVbm/  ben»  loir  bawen  n^mer  auff  mcn-lfd^enn  tjcmpel/ 

@onber  auff  bad  e^nige  n^oztt  gottiS/  |  Slber  Don  tt)egen  ber  armen  einfelbigen/ 

a  \\\  25  bie  a(go  burd^  |  (6  it|  e|(id^e  bbfe)  e^Iid^e  bbfe  ^em))el  fd^emen  bad  Suange* 

lion  (S^nfti  |  auff  ju  nemen  /  loolt  gott  bad  f old^e  geftrafft  /  onb  ^nn  |  ®uange« 

tifd^en  bann®  ein  mot  getl^an  tourben. 

9Bir  reben  oon  benen/  fo  bad  ^e^Iig  @uangeIion  t)n«|nft^nd^  Qnn  munbt 
nemen  onb  gebendEen  fic^  n^mer  |  jubeffem  /  3a  fie  oozmeinen  if)t  bogl^eit  mit 

30  bem  @uan|getio  ju  bedEen  /  ©auffen  fie  ju  l^alben  /  tnnb  ttoHenn/ 1  ond  leben 
in  ader  n)oIIuft/  ^o  ^eiffenn  fie  ed  bifiberlic^e  |  lieb/  bulenn  fie  go  fagend  bie 
(ieb  t^utd/  fie  boiffen  auc^  |  tooi  bzfiberlid^e  lieb  furtoenben/  tomn  fie  ^emanb 
Dmb  I  bad  fe^ne  b^engen/  bo2umb/  bad  fie  fotc^d  t^iOeic^t  be/|bo2ffen/  3a  toenn 
biefe  am  fzeittag  f(etfc^  \)nd  am  fontag  |  fifc^  effen/  fo  ^eiffen  fie  ed  S^iiftlid^e 

35  fiei^eit  beftetiget 

1.  2.  alten  should  be  altem.  1.  13.  fc^  toar^en  =  fc^toarlen.  L  16.  Period  omitted 
after  erfomn.         1.  17.    aud^  ib  it  misprint  for  au^?  1.  35.    Period  after  beftetiget 

omitted  for  of  lack  of  space. 

1  Held  1414—1418.    Huss  was  martyred  July  6,  1415.  s  See  Schiokfus,  Bk.  m, 

c.  24  p.  295  sqq.  and  p.  361 ;  (Sleorg  Don  SSen^ft;  unb  ^etetdl^e^ba  bon  ©d^Iefifc^en  8Htter« 
die6)tt;  (^o^Ier)  Th.  I  c.  XXX  p.  342.  8  xnbnd)  =  Dominicans.  «  i^oma  =  Aqui- 
nas, the  angelic  Doctor  1224—1274,  who  was  a  Dominican.       ^  Therefore  this  is  not 
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iren  SbgAttem  m6gen  iUtjibm/  loa  \t)  bet  |  gen^on^ait  t>nb  alten  biaud^  l^eiten 
XobUtn  nad^folgen. 

9hi  mftffen  loir  DoQenb  bian  /  3a  fagen  f^  /  bife  Strticfel  fetn  |  jftuoa 
lattgeft  auggeffirt  jfi  (Softni|  im  Soncilio/  ba  ber  $ug  |  derbtant  ift/  ber^alb 
man  ^e^  nit  Dtl  bifputieren8  bebarff.  5 

Z)arauff  antourten  toix  abermalS  auff  Dnfer  nie^g.    @8  |  l^elt  fic^  be^  t)nd 
in  ©d^Icjictt  im  SKttcrtcc^t/  @o  ainer  fc9|(6^)ncn  Sbd  aufefArt/  ble^bcn  bie  ©»> 
n)appen  jum  jdiglnttS  inS  |  i^iirften  San^ele^/  Stlfo  ^telten  loir/  folt  ed  aud^  (n?a 
(£^}ift|(id^e  Derbammer  ba  getoeft)  jft  Softni^  jft  gangen  ^aben. 

JDorumb/  fcin  bie  Krtitfct/  tote  f^  fflrgeben  burd^  fd^iift  |  auggcffirt/  too*  lo 
rumb  ga^gt  man  t)nS  bie  auBf&rung  nid^t  an  |  toarumb  laft  man  nid^t  biudEen/ 
fo  tourb  man  t)iletd^t  bie  |  Sut^eraner  ftillen/  SEBir  befozgen  aber/  ed  toirt  (ang* 
jam  gelfd^e^en/  tool  toiffen  totr  bg  $uB  oerbzant  ift/  ond  bie  fd^toarj^en  9Rfinc^ 
mit  jrem  Z^oma  bafeTbft  baS  9legiment  ge^l^alten/  ^aben/  toie  aber  $ug  ober« 
tounben  fe^/  fragen  toir  |  nod^  l^eiitigS  tagS/  onb  MnnenS  bennoc^t  nid^t  cr«  15 
faren. 

SS  ift  baS  letfte  Strgument  auc^  bed  gemainen  manneS  |  betoegnng  002« 
l^anben/  S)a2  man  toenig  befferung  aug  ber  |  ^e^igen  leere  ermerdtt/  onnb  toie 
bie  jl^enigen/  @o  fic^  bed  I  Stoangetiond  am  ma^ften  rfimen/  ain  ib^  ergerlid^ 
leben  |  fftren/  ^ierauff  ift  oon  nfitten  jfianttooaten/  onb  toenn  toir  |  befennen  20 
foDen/  @S  betoeget  onS  auc^  nic^t  toenig/  3a  ed  |  geet  ond  burd^  onfer  ^er$ 
fo  toirS  erfaren, 

9tid^t  onfert^alben/  benn  toir  batoen  n^mmer  auff  menfd^|en  e^em^el/  fon« 
ber  auff  bad  ainige  to02t  gotteS/  Sber  oon  |  toegen  ber  armen  ainfeltigen/  bie 
alfo  burc^  ettlic^e  bAge  |  (S^empel  fc^emen  bad  (Stoangelion  @§2ifti  auff  gfinemen  |  25 
SSBoQt  @ott  bad  foQid^e  geftrafft  onnb  in  (Stoangelifc^jen  93ann  ain  mat  getpn 
tourben 

SBir  reben  oon  bienen/  fo  bad  l^a^Iig  (Suangelion  onn{l||(id^  in  munb 
nemen  onb  gebendfen  fic^  nimmtx  jftbeffem  /  ja  |  f9  oermainen  jjr  bog^ait  mit 
bem  Suangelio  ffibtdm/  @auf«|fen  f^  jfi^alben  /  onb  ooQen  /  onb  leben  in  30 
aQer  tooQuft  /  @o  |  ^aiffen  f^  ed  bzfiberlic^e  lieb  /  bfilen  f 9  f 0  fagend  bie  lieb 
t^fttd  I  f9  biirffen  aud^  tool  hAberlid^e  lieb  filrtoenben/  toenn  f^  9e«|manb  omb 
bad  feine  bzingen/  barumb/  bad  f^  foQid^d  oi(«|teid^t  bebAzffen/  3a  toenn  bife 
am  fre^tag  flaifc^  ond  am  fon|tag  fifc^  effen/  fo  ^aiffen  f^  ed  Sl^zifttid^e  fre^« 
^t  beftetigt  35 

1.  6.   oefc  nit  the  Mc  in  of  A  is  ignored.         1.  8.    inl  «=>  in  bH.  I  17.   au±  misprint 

for  ouBr  1.  26.  auff  jftnemen  -a  auffjftnemen.  1.  26.  get^fm  misprint  for  get^n. 
].  27.    Period  after  nmrben  omitted.  1.  28.  bienen  substituted  for  benem         L  35. 

Period  after  beftetigt  omitted  for  lack  of  space. 

a  modem  argument.  All  the  reformers  deplored  it  as  well  as  Schwenckfeld.  The 
Janssen  School  only  revives  an  old  story.  ^  The  restoration  of  discipline  on  the 
basis  of  the  Gospel. 
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®ebenn  fur  man  fol  nic^t  faftenn/  nid^t  betten/  ntc^t  |  olmod  geben  V  &o 
cS  boc^  aQed  ber  l^ol^n  gotlid^en  ma»|ieftet  gebot  fein/  ed  luirt  be^  t^nfem  9^ 
(ert^enn  nut  ber  |  tnip2aud^  folc^er  tottd/  ntd^t  bie  tottd  dozbottenn/  |  @ie 
reben  Dom  glauben/  t^ozftel^enS  eben  fouti/  al8  t)o:  |  ^e^en  iam'/  Dttd  loffen 

5  fic^  bebflntfen/  luenn  ^e  ben  bapft  |  fc^elben  lonnen  Dnb  ben  ))faffen  nid^t  |tng 
geben  /  ©30  j  fein  fie  feine  (Suongeltfd^e  leutt  /  @]^2iftu8  ber  fjome  $er  |  mug 
t)beraQ  if)i  fc^annbt  bedel  fein/  ti  toixt  aber  a^m  |  ifingften  tag  mit  folc^en  erger 
juge^n/  beffernn  fie  fic^  |  nid^t/  benn  mit  @oboma  rynd  ®omoxia^/  S)ie  alfo 
(S^rift'l  ticker  fie^l^eit/  n)elc^8  ein  fte^l^eit  beS  geifted  ift/  mi^Hbiaud^en  ju 

10  ffeifc^Iic^er  woauft. 

9{un  tt)onen  n^ir  auff  baS  Slrgument  Slntnioztl^en  / 1  baS  bie  Qenige/  go 
guuor  Qnn  reciter  einfelbideit  geftan«|benn  /  eigentlic^  burets  (Suangelion/  nic^t 
e2ger  n)er'|benn/  ^a  Diel  mel^z  Ql^e  lenger  ^l^e  treff tiger  ^m  glauben  |  t>mh  rec^tenn 
gutten  tottdtrm. 

15        Slber  tt)a8  iftS  bad  e^Ii  c^e  juttoz/  wi  ben  menfd^en/  |  ^m  eflferlid^en  fd^ein/ 

fur  f2om  gel^alben/  md  fein  bod^  |  ^m  ^er^en  legen  gott/  buben  in  ber  ^aubt  ge« 

eitib  njeft  V  §oII^|(6iii^)c§e  ttjerben  nu  burets  ®uawfletion  offenbort  wd  erfanbt/  |  toie 

fie  (aut^er  gleigner  fein/  btnn  baS  Suangelion  ift  bo^^in  gertc^t/  bad  ed  bie 

^etmlicfeit  ber  ^er^enn  ^er  fur  |  brengt^/  ftbft  aQe  menfd^Iid^e  gered^tigfeit  ju 

20  pobem/  I  Dnb  ric^t  gotlit^e  gered^tigleit  aUeine  auff. 

@8  fan  aber  ein  fleifd^tid^  menfc^/nic^t  teic^t/ red^^t^e  fzftmifeit  erfennew/ 
@on8  bj  loiffen  tt)ir  wie  burc^d  |  ©uangelion  tjnfeelic^  diet  gefangncr  gett>iffcn/ 
3a  aud^  |  t)\l  tojfewciffelter  menfd^en/  errebt  fein*/  md  teglid^  er^jret  toerbew/ 
loie  wir  juw  teil  itt)  Dnfern  e^gen  patoJn  erf  am '^ 

25  ^ennen  aud^  diet  fjomei  leutt/  bie  pd^  merglid^  aug  |  ber  fiutl^erifc^en  leer 
(tt)ie  eg  e^tic^e  nennen)  gepeffert  |  ^aben  /  l^offen  aud^  tjonn  tage  gu  tag  /  t>ot* 
mittelft  ber  |  gaben  gottid/  me^z  befferung. 

^od^  n^enn  ed  gleic^  an  bad  xoiffz/  fo(  bennod^  bj  Iau«|ter  tooit  gotid  nid^ 
t)02fd^  n)igen  bleiben  /  Sl^ziftg  ^at  auc^  |  baei  iar  ju  Serufalem  t)nd  t)ml^er  ge« 

30  ))2ebigt/  ed  folgt  aber  |  fo  t)iel  befferuT^g  bo2aug/  big  fie  il^n  an  galgen  l^ingen  / 
md  I  aQe  feine  ifinger  t)on  il^m  ftbc^tig  tourbenn. 

®d  ift  eigentlid^  ifeunbt  n^manbd  irrer  in  getoiffen  /  [  tt)enn«  bie  ^enigenn 
go  bem  laut^em  toott  gottid  nid^t  |  n)oQen  glauben  geben  /  md  barren  auff 
eine  menfc^Uc^e  |  ben^erung  aber  (Concilium/  niir  reben  Don  ben  fzomen  |  gleig* 

35  nem/  bie  gotlofen  ^aben  tein  gen)iffenn. 

1.  15.  tual  the  original  might  haye  had  tuar?  Such  elliptioal  phrases  however  are 
common,  e^tt  (^e  »  e|Itc^e.  1.  24.    Period  after  erfam  omitted  for  lack  of  space. 

1.  28.    nt(!^  cf.  p.  260^        1.  29.    t>02\d^  »tgen  =  t)02{(^>otgen.    (Sl^riftg  cf.  p.  262  is. 

1  The  tenets  of  the  Libertines  who  organized  themselves  from  1530  on  in  favor  of 
the  liberty  of  the  flesh.  s  This  brings  ns  back  to  c.  1513.  >  In  this  proverb  fc^alf 
is  sometimes  substituted  for  buben.  «  cf.  p.  60.  &  A  light  upon  their  mission 
work  in  their  own  village  communities.      ^  Equivalent  to  benn. 
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@eben  fur  man  fpH  nic^t  faftcn/  nic^t  Bctten/  nid^t  atjmfifcn  gcbeu/  fo 
ed  bod^  aQed  bet  \fof)tn  Qbtlidjm  mo^eftat  |  (@  ij)  geBot  fe^n  /  e&  toirt  be^  (s;ii 
t)nfem  gelerten  ttur  ber  m^^bzauc^  |  f olc^er  toerd/  nid^t  bie  totxd  t)erBotten/  f 9  reben 
ttom  glau*|ben  /  ttcrftccnS  cben  fouit  /  ats  tjo:  3^1^^^  l^^^^  I  ^^^^  \o!\\tti  \  fid^ 
bcbuntfcn/  tocnn  f^  ben  JBa})ft  fd^dtcn  ffinncn  t)nb  ben  |  ^faffen  nid^t  39^6  ^ 
gebcn/  ©0  fein  f^  feine  ©toangettfc^e  |  leflt/  Sl^jiftuS  ber  from/we  §en  mflg 
uBeral  jr  fd^anbt  becfel  |  fein  /  t9>  xoxxi  aber  ant  jungften  tag  mit  folc^en  erger 
jAgeen  |  beffem  f^  ftc^  nid^t/  benn  mit  @oboma  t)nnb  ©omona/  |  2)te  alfo  Sl^ttft* 
lic^er  fre^l^att/  Mflm^S  ain  [^re^l^a^tt  bed  |  ©aijfteS  ift/  aTiipzauc^en  jfi  fla^fd^* 
lid^er  XotM\i.  10 

9{un  tD6Qen  nitr  auff  baS  Argument  Slntn^ozten/  2)aS  |  bie  j^enigen/  fo 
gftuo:  in  red^ter  ainfeltigfait  geftanben  /  a^lgentlid^  burd^S  Suangelion  /  nid^t 
erger  xotx\>ml  \a  xA\  mer  |  ^e  lenger  ^e  frefftiger  im  glauben  t)nb  red^ten  gfitcn 
toercten. 

"Sbzx  luad  iftd  bad  etlid^e  gftuo:/  Dot  ben  menfd^en/  im  |  eitfferlid^en  fd^ein/ 15 
fur  fromm  gel^alten/  t)n^  fein  bod^  im  ^er^jen  gegen  @ott/  bfiben  in  ber  l^aubt 
geiDeft  /  fold^e  toerben  |  nun  burd^S  (Suangelion  offenbart  t)nd  eriant  xoxt  f^ 
lauter  |  gteigner  fein/  benn  bad  Sua^igelion  ift  ba^in  gerid^t  bj  ed  bie  |  ^aim* 
lifait  ber  ^er^en  ^erffir  baingt/  ft6ft  aQe  menfc^tid^e  gejrec^tiglait  gfiboben  \sxid 
rid^t  gfittic^e  gered^tifait  aSein  auf  20 

@d  Ian  aber  ain  flaifd^Iid^  menfd^/  nic^t  teiic^t/  red^te  |  frilmlait  erfennen/ 
fonber  bad  luiffen  xoxx  xovt  burc^d  ®uan|geIion  t)n|elic^  xAX  gefangner  gett)iffen/ 
3a  aud^  t)il  t^erHjloeifelter  menfd^en/  enebt  fein/  Dnb  t&g(ic^  erzebt  toerben  | 
toie  toir  jum  ta^I  be^  Dnfern  a^gen  ban^rn  erfaren. 

^ennen  aud^  t)iIfrommer  (eiit  /  bie  fid^  merd^ic^  au§  8  Su|tl^erifd^e/»  leer  26 
[xoxt  ed  etUd^e  nennen)  gebeffert  ^aben/  ^offen  |  aud^  Don  tag  jfi  tag/  t)oamiteIft 
d  gaben  goted  mer  befferung. 

S)od^  xotan  ed  gleid^  on  bad  n)er  /  foQ  bennoc^t  bad  tauter  |  niott  gotted 
nid^t  Derfc^migen  bleiben  /  Sl^ziftud  ^at  aud^  |  bze^  jar  jft  S^erufalem  tmbl^er 
gefnebigt/  ed  folgtt  aber  |  fo  Dtl  befferung  baraug/  big  f^  |n  wx  galgen  ^iengen  30 
k)nnb  |  aOe  feine  hunger  Don  jjm  f(iic^tig  murben. 

(£d  ift  a^gentUd^  ^e|unbn^emanbtdineringen?iffen/  |  (Sij^j  n)enn  biejl^eni*  (Sii^ 
gen  fo  bem  lauttem  xot>ii  ®otted  nit  n)6Qen  |  glauben  geben/  Dnb  l^anen  auff  ain 
menfc^Iic^e  ben^erung  |  ober  (Sonci(ium/  xoxx  reben  Don  ben  frummen  gle^c^gnem  | 
bie  @otIogen  l^aben  fain  gen)iffen.  35 

1.  11.    i^igen  an  adyanced  inflectional  form  of  ^enig.  1.  16.    toad  cf.  A  15. 

1.  20.  Period  after  auf  omitted  for  lack  of  epace.  1.  26.  t)tlfrcmtmer  =  Htl  frommer. 
1.  29.  onb  mistakenly  omitted  after  gfl^erufalem.  1.  34.  gle^d^gnem  another  form  for 
gleignem. 


a.  Matt.  10 «.        b.  1  Cor.  14 ». 
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SSnb  bomit  toixi  etn  enbt  mac^en  /  ®.  $.  f)ahm  )9tr  |  (£  ®  aQen  grunb 

8  SuangeKfc^en  fad^en/  go  Dtel  tnS  goit  |  t)erlki)tn/  er^elen  tt)6Qen/  9{t(|t  bj 

t)on  n6ten  n)er  €  ®  |  l^trmit  ju  t)nbertDeifen  /  @on8  bj  toir  tnferd  glauben^  | 

t)2fac^e  @  ®  ali  Dnfemt  Dotozbentem  bifc^off/  t>nd  fuitft  |  auc^  mentglic^^  an* 

5  letgenn. 

993ie  loot  ftc^  e^Itc^e  ^zelatenn  ^aben  \fbitn  laffen/  |  toir  foUen  t)nd  btl« 
tidier  tomb  tjnfcr  toirtfd^afft  fbmmcm  |  bcn»  t)mb  bic  ttarrl^cit/  fie  looltcn  tr 
Giiii  tixd)/  fonbcr  ttnnfcr  |  jutJ^ucn/  loot  toiffcn  ju  rcgicrn  .2c.  (Siiij  3o  gott) 

Sa  gott  \tt)  lob/  toir  loiffcn  loot  bj  bic  tocigl^cit  gotti*/  |  cin  nan^eit  Don  ber 
10  tocit  genant  totrt*/  loir  loifjcn  oud^  |  toot/  loic  6^2iftu8  ber  2Rart^o  onntioo2t/ 
bo  fie  loolbe  |  ber  $err  folt  fd^affen/  bad  ^l^^e  fd^ioefter  iKagbalena^  |  mit  Dtnb 
bie  loirtfc^afft  foagetl^e^/  S)eiS  looHen  loir  oniJ  |  \)nn  S^jifto  ^albenn 

SEBir  l^aben  auc^  mit  i^zen  firemen  laut^er  nid^tS  ju  |  fc^affen/  S)oc^  loollen 

loir  ond  ongem  oug  onfer  p2ela«|tl^en  onb  l^irtl^en  ge]^02fam  geben/  @o  ferr  fie 

Id  fic^  bod^  I  nic^t  me^2  an  moffen/  benn  i^n  oon  (II^2ifto  beuo^Ienn  j  ift/  ^aului^ 

inn  (if)otin.  fagt  oon  t)f)itm  geioalbtV  3)er  |  tnenfd^  fol  ond  002  nic^tS  anberd 

l^alten/  benn  a(8  Meaner  S^2ifti  Dnnb  auffpenber  ber  gel^e^mnid  gottii^V  ®^  I 

fp2id^t  and)/  DnnS  ift  gewalbt  gebcnn  jur  befferung/ 1  nic^t  jur  juftftrung*. 

3)orunib  bieten  onnb  ermanen  loir  @  ®  omb  ber  tf)i  \  S]^2ifti  wd  tfitv 

20  felbft  felifeit  toiUm  @  ®  nioQ  big  onfer  |  an^eigen  gu  l^er^  nemen  /  92^manbed 

benn  aHein  gott  |  angefe^en/  nid^t  mit  ongeftftmifeit  /  gonS  alter  fenffte  ]  Dnb 

&l^2ifttid^er  (iebe  ^irin  ^anblenn/  %m  erften/  bad  |  gottiS  toozt/  onb  bad  ^e^Iig 

@uangeIion  S^aifti  laut^er  |  gepaebiget  tottb/  Sd  ift  nic^t  nienigerS/  bie  gntten 

f2o^*|mcim  prebiger  fe^n  i|t  fet^aw  /  boc§  l^offew  loir  @  ®  loirt  |  fic^  nic^ts 

25  tettjren  loffen  bie  felben  |ubeftetten  /  2Ran  |  ftalle  bie  ongelertl^en  in  c§fi2/  onb 

neme  bie  geterten/  |  ^nn  bed/  ju  p2ebigem  aber  ju  })farrem  /  auff  bie  buffer*. 

3a  gott  \tt)  ed  geclaget  /  n^ie  bie  armen  patotvn  mitt  |  p2ieftem  002f02gt 

fein/  @d  weren  benn  aHe  p2op^eten  |  falfd^/  So  mug  ein  bifd^off  a^m  ^ftngften 

tag  fc^ttjere  |  rec^enfc^afft  ber  ^alben  t^nen. 

30        Stem  bad  (5  ®  getert^e  tefitt  /  p2iefter  aber  te^^enn  |  offenttic^  t)nn  ber 

bibet  00202bne  ju  legen/  loie  ettoann  |  gefc^een*/  bomit  bie  armen  iungenn  piiefter/ 

eiiti»>  auc§  load/  |  ternen  mbgenn.  (Siiij*'  "Sia^  ®  ®) 

3)ad  ®  ®  ben  groffen  migbaaud^  ber  abgbtterifd^en  |  bilbe  abtl^ne/  loie 

1.  2.   kxrliel^en  Der  is  ezproBsed  by  6.  1.  9.   ^a  ®ott  paragraph  line  not  observed. 

1.  12.  Period  after  l^albenn  omitted.        1.  20.  5U  l^er^  an  abbreviation  for  ^u  l^en. 


1  The  appeal  to  the  general  public.  ^  Mary  the  sister  of  Martha  was  at  this  time 
generally  identified  with  Mary  of  Magdala.  '  Here  used  as  maso.  *  A  forcible 
placing  of  culture  where  it  should  be  against  its  own  instinct  of  centralization. 
B  Alluding  to  the  old  institution  of  lectors  especially  in  the  cathedrals  and  recently 
revived  in  Liegnitz  and  suggested  to  the  Sisters  at  Naumburg  p.  123. 
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93nb  bamit  toxx»  ain  enbt  madden  ®.  $.  f)Q6m  loir  (£.  ®  |  aQen  grunb 
ber  Suangelifd^en  fac^en  /  \o  Dil  t)n8  got  oert^^e7»  |  er^filen  )o6Qen/  9}tt  boS 
Don  nAten  toer  @.  ®.  ^iemit  }&  k)nber|ioeQfen  /  fonber  bj  loir  onferS  glaubend 
t)t\a^t  S.  ®.  al8  on«|ferm  t)ero2benten  Bifd^of  /  t>nd  funft  aud^  metttgHid^  an* 
ja^gcn  6 

SBie  tool  fid^  etlid^e  $zelaten  l^aben  ffbicn  taffen/  loir  foI|ten  onS  biQtc^er 
omb  tjnfcr  toirtfc^afft  ffimcm/  benw  t)mb  |  bic  nan^ait/  f^  lofiltcn  jr  ftirc^/ 
fonber  onfer  jftt^ftn/  n)ol  |  ttJiffcn  jft  regicrcn  ic  3a  got  fc^  lob/  ttJir  wtffcn 
tool  bad  bte  |  toe^gl^att  goteS  /  ain  nanl^ait  oon  ber  loett  genant  niirt/  loir  | 
ttJiffcn  auc^  loot/  n)ie  6^2iftn«  ber  2Rartl^a  anttooit/  ba  f^  |  toolt/  ber  l^erz  lo 
f olt  fd^affen  /  bj  jr  fd^loefter  9Kagbatena  nit  |  omfe  bie  loirtfc^aft  foigete/  S)e« 
lo6(  loir  ond  in  (^rifto  fatten 

SESir  ^aben  auc^  mit  jren  fird^en  lantter  nid^tS  jft  fd^aflfen/  2)o(^  n^dOen 
loir  OnS  Dngem  au^  onfer  ^aelaten  Dnb  |  ^^rten  gel^ozfam  geben/  @o  ferz  f^ 
fid^  bod^  nic^t  nteer  an|maffen/  benn  jn  Don  S^tifto  beuoll^en  tft/  $au(uiS  jun  15 
(S^o«|rint]^em  fagt/  oon  jrem  gett)albt/  2)er  ntenfd^  foQ  ond  ooi  \  nid^tS  anberS 
l^alten/  benn  ali  biener  Sl^zifti  Dnb  auffpen«|ber  ber  gel^a^mnng  gotted/  (£r 
fpiic^t  auc^/  onS  ift  gen)a(t  |  geben  jfir  befferung/  nid^t  jur  j^rftArung. 

S)arumb  bitten  Dnb  ermanen  loir  @.  ®.  ontb  ber  eer  @^2i|fti  onb  jrer  fetbs 
f&Iigfait  toiUm  @.  ®.  tobU  big  onfer  an^ja^gen  jfi  l^er^  nemen  /  SRiemanbd  20 
benn  aDain  got  angefe^en  |  nit  mit  ongeftfimiglait  /  fonber  aller  fenfte  ond 
S^aiftlid^er  |  liebe  ^ierinn  l^anblen/  9lnt  erften/  bad  gotted  tooii/  ond  bad 
l^ai|Iig  (Suangelion  &^2ifti  lanter  ge^iebiget  tottb/  @d  ift  nid^t  |  loenigerd/  bie 
gfltten  frummen  pitbxQtx  fein  Qe^  fe(tjam  bod^  |  ^offen  loir  @.  @.  mirt  ftc^  nic^td 
taioren  laffen  bie  felben  jfl  |  befteQen/  3Ran  ftdOe  bie  ongeterten  in  (tf)bi/  ond  25 
neme  bie  ge|Ierten/  in  bed/  jii  pzebigem/  orf  jfi  pfanern/  auff  bie  bfizffer.    (2))  3) 

3a  @ott  fe^  ed  geKaget/  loie  bie  armen  patottn  ntit  ))2ie|ftem  Derfozgt 
fe^n/  Sd  loeren  benn  aQe  $20))^eten  falfd^/ 1  @o  mftg  <^in  99ifd^off  am  3ung«i 
ften  tag  fd^io&re  red^enHfc^afft  berl^alben  tiffin. 

3tem  bad  ffi.  ®.  geleerte  tewt/  })riefter  ober  la^en/  offent|Iic§  in  ber  ®ibet  30 
oeroabne  jA  legen/  ttjie  etioann  gefd^el^en/ 1  bamit  bie  armen  jungen  pziefter/ 
au(|  load/  lemen  mAgen. 

2)ad  S.  @.  ben  groffen  m^gbmud^  ber  8(bg6tterifd^en  |  bilbe  abtl^fi/  toit 

1.  4/5.   Period  after  an^a^gen  omitted  for  lack  of  space.  1.  8.  ^fa  ®ot  paragraph 

not  observed.       1.  11.  nit  misprint  for  mit.         1.  12.  Period  after  ^alten  omitted  for 
lack  of  space.       L  25.  taturen  substituted  for  tetoten. 


t.  1  Cor.  lO}  2K.  b.  Lk.  1040. «.  c.  1  Cor.  4t.  Cod.  Top.,  and  Mentel:    omBed^ter, 

taitct;  KoboTger:  biener,  au|te1|ler;  Lutb.:  biener,  l^au|]|aUcr.  d.  2  Cor.  108.    God.  Tep.: 

pato\m%,  t»ciiouflunfi;  Mentel:    (autoung,  toemtifhtnden ;    Kobnrger:   Ibaioung,  serftiruns;  Luth.: 
)iibe|fem,  juuetberben. 

Coipu  SoliwAiickfeldiaiionua  ]^g 
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S  ®  fd^on  gu  Sigeni^^  angefangen/ 1  t)nb  aud^  ettoon  3U  SBzeftato  ju  @.  S)o2ot^een> 
furgeno^lmen  toaxt/  3a  eS  tft  t^unbt  mit  e^ltd^en  Sl^2tften/  6e<|funbern  ben  ein« 
felbigcnn  auff  ben  bfizffemn/  ber^olbe^  |  erger  benn  etoonn  mit  ben  ^ei* 
benn  /  2)a8  ^tnfurt^  ben  |  @tactonarien^  n^nter  eriaub/  ben  gemetnen  etnfelbigen  | 

5  maw  /  mit  gtattcw  to02ten  /  jubetriege/*  toerb  /  gegeben  /  ^nd)  \  jonft  ber 
t)nfelige  bett^el<^  geftiQet/  bomit  bee  armen  ge«|mein  ^augleutt  *  nid^t  t)02geffenn 
tperbe. 

S)ad  bie  pii^tt  nid^t  DmB  gelbeS  n^iOenn  me^2  meffg  |  legen/  fonber  aUetn/ 
fo  fie  fid^  ^ungerig  k)nb  begirig  be^lfinben/  ju  bem  |o(^  mirbigen  facrament 

10  g^zifti^. 

3tem  n^monbd  jn  ^luingen  auff  menfd^enn  gefe^/  |  @onber  lueil  tvir  ^nn 
S^ziftlid^e  fzei^eit  berufft  feinn/  |  alfo  boz  in  jufte^en/  bod^  bad  niir  bie  felb 
nic^t  t)02fe*|renn/  ^nn  ein  fje^^eit  be8  fleifd^'. 

93nnb  beg^alb  folt  mann  mibberumb  ben  (Suange«|(ifc^enn  bann^/  ber  nid^t 

16  t)mb  gelt  /  gonber  Don  n)egenn  |  ber  funb  /  md  gottlic^S  gebottS  t)bertretung 
eingefo^t/  |  auffric^tenn  /  toie  S^aiftuS  ^nn  SRati^eoV  $autui»  gunn  |  S^onn. 
an|eigt/  baiS  man  aud^  mit  fold^en  t)othanttn  \  menfd^en  /  toibber  effen  noc^ 
trindfen  foItV  ^l^a  fteilic^/ 1  Sllfo  m6c^t  mann  t)nnber  bem  abellV  ^(^^  h^ 
trindtenn  |  toeren  t)nb  abbzengen/  \otld)i  ein  anrei^ung  wd  mfad^  |  aller  fun« 

20  benn  ift. 

S)a8  man  ben  paieftem  funft  burc^  loettlid^e  rcd^t*®/  |  ju  i^2er  fc^ott  tto2* 
^ulff/  @S  )9er  benn  bad  ber  fd^ulbiger  |  Don  n)egenn  gioffed  armut^S  ben  |ing 
ju  geben  nid^t  |  DozmAc^te  /  ^I8  benn  folt  ber  gtefibiger  auc^  nod^  ber  |  lieb/ 
mit  ^^m  gebult  tragenn. 

26        ^od^  begeren  toir  nic^t  at^ie  t>mn  |eit(id^en  Dnnb  |  Dotgengtid^enn  gfittem  gu 

^  l^anbeln/  @onber  auff  bad  |  (^  nod^  ben)  noc^  ben  getoiffen  Dnb  bem  etoigen  gut^ 
mod^te  eine  |  befferung  furgeniant  toerben/  SSir  n)iffen  mit  bem  fein  |  Sl^ziftlic^ 
loefen  auff  iurid^tenn/  bad  man  benn  ))aieft*|temn  t)i)2t  ^ind^^  nid^t  geben  folt/ 
rabtend  aud^  n^man^lbed^V  ^^^  p^iefter  loerbend  dnnd  berl^alb  al^n  mfac^e  n^^j 

30  mer  bettagenn  bojffenn. 

Stem  bad  ift  fje^tic^  ber  nbtigftenn  artitfeU  einncr/  |  "S^a^  @  ®  fiet)  toffe 
ben  armenn  pzieftemn  ben  eetid^en  |  ftanbt/  ml6)tnn  S^2iftud  ^bermann  fae^ 

1.  9.    ^o(^  tuttbigen  =  ^o(!^mitbigen.         1.  26.  ben  mistake  for  bem,  or  is  dat.  pi. 


1  This  fact  is  not  otherwise  recorded.  ^  The  wonderworking  picture  of  Mary  was 
removed  by  order  of  Bishop  John  V.  ^  cf.  ber  ^alben  p.  278  w  both  forms  were  in 
nse  interchangeably.  ^  This  was  the  official  title  of  the  local  indulgence  peddlers 
^  The  Reformation  diminished  the  revenues  of  the  mendicant  orders.  ^  arme  gemeine 
l^augleute  are  probably  identical  with  the  class  elsewhere  called  ^QUiSorme  i.  e.  people 
of  some  property  who  have  become  impoverished  through  misfortune.  '^  The  usual 
title  bestowed  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  ^  The  restoration  of  discipline  according  to 
the  Gospel,  especially  the  guarding  of  the  Sacrament  from  participation  by  the  un- 
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(E.  &.  fd^on  ift  fitgenti  angefangen/  Dnb  |  aud^  etoaitn  jft  Steflatt)  jft  f.  2)o< 
20t^een  ffirgenommen  toarb  |  3a  ti  tft  Qegunb  mit  etlid^en  Sl^iiften/  befonber 
ben  ainfel'ltigen  auff  ben  bAiffem/  berl^alben  erger  benn  etoann  mit  ben  |  ^at)* 
ben/  2)q8  J^infiir  ben  ©tacionarien  n^mmer  eriaub/  ben  |  gemainen  ainfeltigen 
man  /  mit  glatten  tootttn  /  gftbetriegew  |  toerb  /  gcgeben  /  ^ud)  f unft  ber  ton*  6 
f&(ige  bettel  geftidet  /  ba^lmit  ber  armen  gemain  ^auBIetot  nid^t  Dergeffen 
nietbe. 

2)08  bie  ^tiefter  nic^t  Dmb  geltteS  toiSen  meet  SDteffj  |  legen/  fonber 
aOain/  fo  f^  fic^  ^ungerig  Dnb  begirig  beftn«|ben/  g&  bem  ]^oc^tt)irbigen  @q« 
crament  S^tifti.  lo 

Stem  n^emanbtS  jft  gtoingen/  auff  menfc^en  gefeg/  @on|ber  tt)e^I  tt)ir  in 
ei^ziftttd^e  fre^^ait  berfifft  fe^n  /  alf o  barinn  |  gftfteen  /  bod^  baS  mx  bie  felb 
nid^t  Derteren/  in  ain  fre^l^ait  |  beS  fla^fd^. 

Snnb  beg^alb  f olt  man  toiberumb  ben  (Euangelifc^en  |  bann  /  ber  nic^t 
t)mb  gett/  fonber  Don  toegen  ber  fiinb  /  Dnb  |  gfltlid^S  gebotts  Dbertrettung  ein«  15 
gefagt  /  auffrid^ten  /  toie  |  S^tiftuS  inn  SRatt^eo  /  $au(u8  jfln  Sozint^em  an« 
ja^gt/ 1  baS  man  auc^  mit  folc^en  Derbanten  menfc^en/  weber  ef*|fen  nod^  trindEen 
folt/  3a  fre^Ud^/  SUfo  mAd^t  man  Dnber  |  bem  W>tl/  bai  jfttrindEen  loeren  Dnnb 
abbiingen/  loAIc^eS  |  ain  anja^^ung  Dnb  Difad^  aSer  fiinben  ift. 

S)a8  man  ben  prieftem  funft  burc§  toeftlic^e  red^t/  gft  jrer  |  fd^ulb  tjer^ulf /  20 
(£8  toer  benn  b)  ber  fc^ulbiger  Don  rnqm  groflfeS  armflts  ben  g^ng  gftgeben 
nid^t  DermAd^te  /  9118  benn  folt  |  ber  g(&ubiger  auc^  nad^  ber  lieb  /  mit  jm 
gebuft  tragen.  (3)^)  S)b 

2)od^  begeren  loir  nid^t  aS^ie  Don  ge^tlic^en  Dnnb  DerHgengllic^en  g&ttern 
gft  ^anbetn/  @onber  auff  ba8  nad^  |  ben  gett)iffen  md  bem  ett)igen  gftt  mAd^te  26 
ain  befferung  fflr|gett)anbt  werben.    SBir  toiffen  mit  bem  Iain  Sl^iiftKc^  toe-lfen 
auffjflrid^ten  /  ba8  man  ben  pzieftem  jre  g^ng  nid^t  ge»|ben  fott/  rabten8  auc§ 
n^anb8/  bie  paiefter  werbenS  Dn8  |  ber^Ib  on  Dafac^e  n^mmer  betlagen  bAzffen. 

Stem/  ba8  ift  fre^lic^  ber  nAtigften  artidel  a^ner/  »a8  |  @.  ®.  fre^  toffe 
ben  armen  ^rieftern  ben  (Selid^en  ftanbt/ 1  toAIc^en  &^ftu8  ^eberman  fre^  so 

1.  17.  tDfber  snbBtitated  for  toibber.  1.  19.  anga^lung  miBprint  for  anrei|ttng.  1.  26.  ben 
mistake  for  bem,  or  is  dat  pi. 

worthy.  >  Dmnkenness  was  one  of  the  worst  vices  of  the  nobility;  tbe  chief  in- 
citement thereto  was  the  social  custom  of  drinking  healths.  The  prohibition  from 
coming  to  the  Lord^s  table  might  effect  a  diminution  of  the  habit  >o  The  distinction 
between  seonlar  and  canon  law.  The  right  of  the  clergy  to  appeal  to  the  Corpus 
Juris  eivilis  and  the  ©c^dffenrec^t.  1^  He  makes  no  direct  allusion  to  the  system  of 
tithes  deeimae.  The  reference  is  to  the  incomes  derived  from  properties,  investments 
and  foundations.       ^^  Gen.  functioning  as  dat. 


a.  QaL  6^.  i3.        b.  MaU.  18".        c.  1  Cor.  b^K 

18* 
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geloffen  ^at*/  |  t)tmb  fanct  $aul  flerl^  an^eigt/  Z)ad  el^i  t)om  teuffel  |  folt 
bozbottenn  loetbenn^/  O  loie  titel  taufent  feelen  \^nd  \  gong  boiffoitfte  getotffenn/ 
XDuxbt  S  ®  bttr(^  aufflo'lfung  foKc^er  teuffelS  lel^re/  lote  {!e  fanct  ^uIuS 
nennt/ 1  fze^enn  bnb  ertettenn. 

5  (£8  jtnb  Diet  fiol^mer  ptiefter/  befinben  bod^  ntc^t  ht\)  |  ft(^  bte  gobe  bet 
leflfc^eit/  Dnb  muff  en  alfo  ntit  bAfenn  |  gett)tffenn  bnnb  groffem  ergemiS  lebenn/ 
totffenn  tool  |  bad  ^nenn/  bte  loeil  fie  bai  bzennenn  fftlennV  bet  eettd^  |  ftanbt 
gebotten  ift  /  S)od^  foid^tenn  fie  (S  ®  nte^z  bonn  |  gott  /  Sold^e  rebenn  ^eimlic^ 
Dnnb  offentlid^  /  baS  (S.  |  ®.  ^nen  ein  qio%  ^inbemid  a^n  t^ttt  felen  feligteit 

10  fe^/ 1  di^a  fie  botffenn  rebenn  tote  fie  af)m  ^flngften  tag  fiber  |  S  ®  f o  ferr 
^nen  nic^t  geratten^/  fd^ie^en  muftenn. 

SBir  n)oQenn  Don  on^ent  patfmm  f agen  /  loie  f oDen  |  bie  bod^  tool  onber^ 
tt)etft  loerbenn  /  oon  einem  piiefter  /  |  ber  bo  ein  ergerlid^  lebenn  furt^  /  3l^a 
tt)ie  foQ  aber  ein  |  armer  boiffpfarrer  feine  n^irtfc^afft  an  ein  toeib  ooifot'lgenn/ 

16  SRann  to^ig  tool/  toaS  (S  ®  etn^ann  n^ibber  |  baS  onleftfc^Iid^e  gefe^  beS  babft 
(Salijrti'  S^iiftlic^er  |  n^eit  gerebt  ^att. 

Stem  n^manbS  n)il  fic^  ber  obgebad^ten  armen  pet02«|Iein  annel^men/  fie  n^erben 
an  onberloB  gan|  X^iran^lnifd^  mit  ontregKc^en  gefe^en  oon  i^:en  ongelertl^en  I 

^b  (3)b  pfarrernn)  pfarremn  ombgetriebenn/  baS  zi  tool  gu  erbarmen  ift/  |  toie  ber 

20  grofte  l^auff  ^^me  groffe  gen^iffen  n^mptV  ^nb  |  big  aug  onfeligem  ooztoirren 
ber  pfarrer  /  baS  fie  an  e^'|nem  fte^tag  aber  in  ber  faften  /  f oUen  e^er  f ege 
omi  putter  |  effen/  ^aben  bod^  funft  faum  baS  biot  gu  effen^/  Srbarm  |  eS 
gott/  toil  finbt  erger  mit  gefe^en  ooiftridCt/  benn  bie  |  3uben/  t)nd  n^manbt 
toil  fic^  ber  einfelbigen  erbarmen. 

26  SBir  bitten  auc^  @  @  toolbe  nic^t  in  ^inbemiS  feinn  |  auff  baS  man  bj 
teftament  S^iifti^/  md  bie  @acrament/  |  bem  OoIdE  in  t)f)ttr:  ootftentUc^en 
fpmc^e/  bo  burc^  ein  |  befferung  folgen  moc^te/  mit  juteilen  gerftc^eV  toelc^el 
@.  ^au(  gun  (£^02.  tapffer  gebeftt/  onb  an^eiget^ 

SBaS  tooQen  tt)ir  mel^z  fc^zeiben/  @8  ift  on^elic^  t)i(  |  migbiaud^  bo2ein 

30  man  biOic^  fel^en  mug  /  @  ®  toolbe  |  f old^ed  nic^t  toibem)enbenn  /  f onber  noc^ 
geburlic^em  |  aihpt  fAzbem/  3a  onangefe^enn  ben  bapft  fampt  bem  |  gangen 
SRAmif c^en  ^offe/  @ie  n^erbenn  nid^t  fur  @  ®  |  antn)02tten  a^m  ^ftngftenn  tag  / 
ein  ^ber  toirt  red^en»|fd^afft  fur  fic^  felbS  geben/  muffenn. 

1.  9.  fflen  ffltgfeU  of.  p.  264 ». 


^  The  argument  for  marriage  from  ustto  1  Cor.  7^.  >  bc.  totrb  if  they  are  not  attended 
to.  «  CalixtUB  II 1119-1124.  CJCan.:  Deer.  P.  I  Dist  XXVIl  e.  VUI.  <  n^m^jt  = 
fic^  etn  groffed  getotffen  barauiS  mad^t  considerB  it  a  great  matter  of  conBcience,  bc.  bod 
fie  }C.  effen.  ^  A  picture  of  the  poverty  of  the  average  villager.  ^  teflament 

(S^iiftt  a  synonym  for  ^t^t  as  in  the  title  of  a  work  attributed  to  OeoolampadiuB : 
^aiS  Xeftamentum  Sefu  (i^rifH  ||  bad  man  b^fgl^  genent  ^at  bie  SReffa  ||  oerteiitfc^t  bfit^ 
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gelaffen  -  ^att  /  Dnb  @ant  |  ^aul  ndrltd^  anga^gt  /  %)ai  er  t)om  Xeiiffel  f olt 
Derbotten  |  loerben.  O  toxt  t)H  taufent  feelen  md  gan|  berftridEte  getoif'lfen/ 
lutttbe  (S.  ®.  butd^  auf{Afuttg  foDic^er  XeiiffelS  leere/  |  tt)te  \t)  fant  ^auIuS 
nennt/  fre^en  Dnb  erretten. 

(is  feinb  Di{  frummer  ptiefter/  befmben  boc^  ntc^t  6e^  ftc^  |  bte  Qobt  ber  6 
fefifc^mt/  Dnb  m&ffen  atfo  mit  bAfen  geiuiffen  |  t>nd  sroffem  ergenmg  Ubtn/ 
YDtffen  tool  boS  |nen/  bietoe^I  f^  |  bai  hxnnm  fiilen/  ber  eeltd^  ftanb  gebotten 
{ft  /  %)od)  ffic^ten  |  f^  IS.  ®.  met  /  battn  gott  /  @oId^e  reben  ^a^mlic^  Onb 
offent|K(^/  baS  @.  ®.  |tten  am  grog  l^tnbemug  an  jrer  feelen  f&Iig|Iait  fe^/  3a 
f^  biirffen  reben/  tote  f^  am  Sungften  tag  ober  |  S.  ®.  fo  fen  jnen  nid^t  ge*  lo 
ratten/  fc^ae^en  niftften. 

SEBir  tobUtn  oon  onnfent  patoem  fagen/  tote  foDen  bte  |  boc^  n)oI  onbem^e^ft 
toerben/  oon  atnem  pjiefter/  ber  ba  atn  |  ergerttd^  leben  fiirt/  3a  toie  foU  aber 
atn  armer  boaff  pfap|rer  fe^ne  totrbtfd^afft  on  ain  toe^b  oerfoagen/  SRan  toa^ft  I 
n)oI/  bad  (E.  &.  ettoann  totber  baS  onfeilfc^Itci^e  gefe^  beS  |  SBapft  Salt^tt  16 
S^2tftltc^er  toe^g  gerebt  ^att. 

3tent  nientanbts  n^tD  fic^  ber  obgebac^ten  armen  pen^zjletn  annemen/  f^ 
toerben  on  onberlag  gan|  Xirannifc^  mit  |  ontr&glic^en  gefe^en  oon  jren  on* 
gelerten  ^f anem  ombge|tr^ben  /  ba8  e8  toot  jft  erbarmen  ift  /  wie  ber  grfifte 
^auff  ]m  I  groffe  gen)tffen  n^mpt/  onb  big  aug  onf&Itgem  oem^inen  |  ber  pfaner/  20 
baS  f9  an  ainem  fre^tag  ober  in  ber  faften/  fotten  |  a^er/  f&g  onb  butter 
effen/  ^aben  bod^  funft  (aum  baS  baott  |  (S)ij)  gft  effen/  (Srbarm  eS  ®ott/  n)ir  ^ti 
f e^nb  erger  mit  ben  gefe^en  |  oerftridEt  /  benn  bie  3uben  /  onb  n^emanbt  n^iU 
jtd^  ber  ain|fe(tigen  erbarmen. 

aSBir  bitten  auc^  @.  ®.  toAQt  nic^t  in  ^inbemug  fein  auf  |  baS  man  ba8  26 
teftament  S^tifti/  onb  bie  Sacrament/  bem  |  oold  in  jrer  oerftenbtlic^en  fpmd^e/ 
baburd^  ain  befferung  |  ootgen  mAc^te/  mit  jftta^Ien  gerfld^e/  tobl^i  ©ant  $aul| 
jun  Sozint^em  tapffer  gebeiit/  onb  anga^get. 

9Ba8  tobUtn  n)ir  mer  fc^ze^be/i/  @8  ift  on^eKc^  oil  m^glbiaud^  barein  man 
biQid^  fe^en  mftg/  (S.  ®.  toADe  foId^eS  |  nic^t  toibem^enben  /  fonber  nad^  gebfir<  do 
lic^em  ampt  foibem  |  3a  onangefel^en  ben  S3apft  fampt  bem  gan^en  9lAmif(^en  | 
l^offe/  @9  toerben  nit  filr  @.  ®.  anttourten  am  3ungften  tag  |  ain  ^eber  n)trt 
rec^enjd^afft  filr  fic§  fetbS  geben/  mftffen- 

1.  8.  fasten  misprint  for  filr^ten.    A  has  fim^tenn.       l.  27.  mit  jitta^Ien  »  mit^itta^Ien. 


doannee  S)e€9lam))abion  ||  Q^ccle  |!aflen  au  ttbelnburg  ;|  au  ^^I  alien  (Euangelif  d^  9[tt.  aR.2).3SS3dd. 
BepnbliBbed  in  Smend:  S)te  et).  beutf^en  Slefffn  bid  au  Sut^eriS  btutfd^er  Slefle  1896 
pp.  61—67.  7  A  proof  tb&t  tbe  yemacnlar  had  already  been  introduced  in  their 

chnrchee. 


t.  M»tt.  19»-«.        b.  1  Tim.  4i-3.        c.  1  Cor.  14 1-3,  M;  2  Cor.  i2». 
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S)od^  l^alt^enn  toici  bofur  /  loeil  (S  ®  ^nn  eigener  eer  |  t)nd  nu^  /  aid 
(S  ®  gum  btfc^off  emelt  xoaibt/  ftd^  ntc^t  |  Mmmert^  t>mh  ben  babft/  bet  bod^ 
einem  anbent  bai^  |  biftumb  boilie^enn  ^att  V  (S  @  lotrt  ^nn  bet  el^e  (Sl^nfti  | 
Dnnb  ber  lith  beS  ned^ftenn/  luibber  gottiS  gebot/  ^nn  |  Diel  loeniger  anfel^enn 

^        S3ir  luolt^enn  tion  einem  fio^nten  reblic^en  manne  |  ber  Don  genitffen  ift/ 
geme  I^Aien/  n)te  man  noc^  ergerS  |  t^un  mAd^te  n)ibber  S^riftum  /  benn  toit  ed  a^m 
9{A'{mifc^en  ^offe  iugeJ^et'/  9Zod^  foDen  n)ir  ben  l^^mel  t)nc2 1  bad  etoige  lebenn 
3)t]  t)onn  banne  ^olenn.  (2)t|  (Emer  gnab) 

®tot  gnob  fot  ftc^  folded  S^iiftltc^d  fumemenS/  aud^  |  e|Itd^e  ^lelaten 

^0  (bie  fio^men  niol  niir  altoeg  aug  ge<|fc^Ioffenn  ^abenn)  nid^tS  irren  loffenn/  3a 
fo  fie  mitt  |  ^e^Iiger  fd^aifft/  toiber  Dnfer  Snangelion  nid^tS  totffen  |  anff  }n« 
bzingen/  ®tbm  fie  fur/  eS  mac^  auffrur  t)nd  empA«|rung  Dnber  bem  t^old/ 
Dnb  fagen/  n)ie  fid^  bo  burd^  ber  |  gemeinn  man  legen  ber  Aberfeit  fe|en  lourbe/ 
bo  mitt  I  fte/  3a  fAnige  furften  k)nb  ^em  an  ^e^enn/  bad  (SuanHgelion  Dnb 

16  bie  niotl^eit  Sl^rifti  t)nber  gubmden/  @o(c^8  |  ift  lein  lounber/  Dnb  k)02mald  gu 
ben  ^eittenn  ber  $20'|p^ettenn  aud^  gefd^eenV  3^a  ift  eS  bod^  Sl^sifto  felbeft  | 
n)ibberfarenn/  %te  bie  3ubenn  ^^m  t)ot  $i(ato  feine  j  fd^ulbt  n^oftenn  gu  finben/ 
®obenn  fie  fur/  e^r  mac^te  |  auffrur  Dnber  bem  t)old^/  @.  $aul  tmnb  aCie 
a|)oftetn  |  fein  borumb  befd^ulbiget/  an^  ber  ^alben  auffs  Ie|te  |  getAbt  n^oibenn^ 

^  @ie  geben  au(^  fur  bie  paiefterfc^afft  Dnb  biener  got|ti8  nmrbenn  nu  t>oi' 
a^t  mh  DubergebmA/  9d^  n^aS  |  looDen  loir  beffer  berni  Dnfer  $err  Sl^iiftuS 
fein  /  ©agt  |  ^er  bod^  felbft  /  ber  fnec^t  f ol  nid^t  mel^a  fein  benn  fe^n  |  ^err/ 
@o  fte  mid^  tiotfolget  l^aben/  fie  toerben  eud^  aud^  |  ooafolgen"^/  looDen  loir 
biener  (£^2ifti  fein  /  ond  t)n8  feine  |  uicarien'rfi^men/fo  muff  en  toir  tonS  ber  loeUt 

26  genobe  |  tmb  gonft  ooiniegen  /  ^eiftd  boc^  S^ziftuS  felig/  fo  onS  |  biemenfd^en 
oon  toegen  feineS  namend/  k)nb  bed  ^e^^llig  SuongeUjl  ooifolgen*/  SiBie  tool  gu 
befozgen/  bad  bie  |  ^enigenn  fo  ftc^  ^od^  beltogen  liiQeid^t  nic^t  S^aifti/  |  gon* 
ber  eined  anbem  l^emn  biener  fein/  S)em  fie  aud^  gu  |  gefaSen  bad  Suangelion 
t>nd  bie  n^otl^eit  Sl^zifti  tottm/  |  boz  gu  ben  loeg  8  felileit  gemeinem  manne 

30  t)02fc^Iieffen  |  loeQenn/  boaaug  fid^  benn  ergemid  begibt/  SiBir  loiffen  |  aber  loie 
bie  ftomen  onb  gelertten  t^iefte:  ^o  bad  ooldE  |  red^t  S^ziftlid^  t)nbem)eiten/ 
^u**  funft  oonn  mennigflic^  |  ^nn  aQen  e^aen  gel^alben  toerben.  (S)ij^  (Sd  muB) 

@d  mug  @  @  fotd^e  lent/  bie  aQein  bad  i^ze  fud^en/  |  nic^t  ^Aren/  toil 
(S  ®  fi(^  gotlid^em  tooit  onnb  feiner  |  geburlic^en  fotge  nid^t  entfegen  tegen/ 

36  )oeig  bod^  S.  I  ®.  n)oI/  toie  fd^toer  ed  fe^  toxhbtx  ben  ftac^el  bed  l^emn  |  aui 
gufc^Io^ennV  ®t^^  ^^^  (E  ®  gu  gutter  moffe/  bie  |  crafft  t^nnb  fterdE  bed 


1  Johann  Albrecht  eon  of  Friedrich  der  Alte ,  Markgraf  of  Anepach  and  Bayrenth. 
s  At  this  time  Clement  VII  a  Medici  had  just  been  elected  pope  who  ondid  the  re- 
forms inangnrated  by  Hadrian  VI.  >  From  the  title  of  the  pope  as  Vicar  of  Christ 
the  vicariate  system  was  adopted  for  all  ecclesiastical  offices. 
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3)od^  fatten  tovA  bafiir/  loe^I  @.  ®.  in  a^gener  eer  Dnb  |  nu^/  atS  @.  ®. 
iutn  93tf(^off  ertt>6It  toatb  /  fic^  nit  filmert  |  t^mb  ben  bQ))ft  /  ber  bod^  ainem 
anbem  bad  SSiftumb  Derlil^en  |  ^at/  (S.  ®,  tDirt  in  ber  eete  d^iiftt  Dnb  ber  (teb 
bed  nec^ften  |  tpiber  ®otte8  gebott/  jn  t^il  nieniger  anfe^en. 

SEBir  xobltm  Don  a^nem  frummen  reblic^en  manne  ber  t)on  \  getoiffen  ift  /  5 
gente  ^Aren/  toie  man  nod^  ergeriS  tl^ftn  mAd^te  |  loiber  (Sl^aiftum/  benn  toie  ti 
am  dibmx\^m  ^off  jftgeet.    9>2oc^  |  foDen  n)ir  ben  ^^mel  t>nd  bai  etoige  leben 
t)on  banne  ^oten. 

(Stott  ®nab  foil  fid^  foId^S  S^iiftlic^S  ffimemenS/  auc^  |  etlid^e  ^elaten 
(bie  frommen  xobU  totr  alboeg  Quggefc^lof«|fen  l^aben)  nic^ti^  inen  laffen/  3a  lo 
fo  f9  mit  ^ailiger  fc^2ifft  |  n)iber  t)nfer  Suangelion  nic^ts  toiffen  auffjftfoingen/ 
@e|ben  f^  ffir/  eS  ma^  auffrAr  md  ent^Aiung  Dnber  bem  bold  |  Dnnb  fagen/ 
loteftd^  baburd^  ber  gema^n  man  gegen  ber  |  Aberfait  fegen  nmrbe/  bamit  \\)/  3a 
^^10^  /  Sfflrften  Dnb  |  $enen  an  ^e|en  /  bad  SuangeUon  Dnb  bie  tt)ar^ait 
S^aifti  I  bnber  gfibaudEen/  @oId^8  ift  fain  tounber/  tmb  DozmalS  gil  |  ben  je^ter^  15 
ber  $20p^eten  aud^  gefc^e^en  /  3a  ift  eS  bo(^  S^zijfto  felbd  toiberfaren/  Vli 
bie  3uben  j|m  do:  $iIato  fain  fc^ulb  |  toiiften  jfi  finben  /  ®aben  f^  filr/  er 
mdd^te  auffrftr  Dnber  |  (©ij|^)  bem  bold/  ©ant  ^aul  bnb  aHe  Upofteln  fe^n  S)ii»> 
barumb  be^jfc^ulbet/  aud^  berl^atben  auffs  (etfte  getAbt  xooihtu. 

@9  geben  an^  fiir  /  bie  $2iefterfd^afft  bnb  biener  @ot«|te8  n^urben  nu  20 
berac^t  bnb  bnbergebzudt/  9[d^  toaS  b)AI<|Ien  toir  beffer  benn  bnfer  l^en  Sl^nftuS 
fe^n/  @agt  er  boc^  |  felbS/  2)er  tned^t  foD  nit  mer  fe^n/  benn  fe^n  ^en.    @o 
f^  mid^  I  berfolget  f^ahtn/  f^  loerben  end^  aud^  berfolgen/  loAQen  toir  |  biener 
S^2ifti  fe^n/  bnb  bnS  fe^ne  SBicarien  rfimen/  fo  mftf^fen  loir  bnnS  ber  toelt 
genabe  bnb  gunft  bem>egen.   ^a^ftS  |  bod^  Sl^riftuS  f&Iig/  fo  bnS  bie  menfc^en  26 
bon  loegen  feineS  |  namenS/  bnb  bed  l^aiftg  Sn^angelijl  berfolgen/  SEBietooI  jA  | 
befozgen/  baS  bie  jjl^enigen  fo  fic^  ^oc^  betlagen/  biOeic^t  |  nid^t  S^zifti/  fonber 
aineS  anbem  l^enn  biener  fe^n  /  2)em  |  f ^  aud^  jilgefaDen  baS  Suangelion  t)nd 
bie  n^ar^ait  Sl^zifti  |  loeren  /  bar^&  ben  loeg  ber  f dtigtait  gema^nem  manne  ber| 
fd^Iieffen  toADen/  baran^  fid^  bemt  ergemuB  begibt/  SiBir  |  n^i^en  aber  n)ie  bie  30 
frummen  bnb  gelerten  ^ziefter/  fo  bad  |  bold  rec^t  S^ziftKd^  bnbem^e^fen/  funft 
bon  menigtlid^  |  in  aSen  eeren  ge^alten  merben. 

(&i  m&^  IS.  ®.  folc^e  leiot/  bie  attain  bad  jre  fftd^en/  nit  |  I^A:en/  uiiQ 
S.  ®.  ftd^  gAtttd^em  tooat  bnb  feiner  gebflrKHd^en  fotge  nid^t  entgegen  legen/ 
loaift  bo(^  (£.  &.  tool  /  niie  |  fd^mdr  eS  fe^  toiber  ben  ftal^el  beS  ^enen  au|  36 
iii  fd^Ia^en/ 1  @9^et  an^  S.  &.  it  gfttter  maffe/  bie  frafft  t>nd  fterd  bed  | 

1.  18.  m&d^te  a  notable  amlaat  fonn.  1.  19.  Btfd^ulbet  Bobstitated  for  befd^ulbiaet,  these 
two  forms  strnfgled  side  by  side  and  the  latter  was  gradnaUy  adopted.  L  33.  fikc^en 
the  pointing  of  11  is  cut  into  by  the  arm  of  the  f. 

1.  1  K.  18",  18;  Jer.  26;  32.  b.  Lk.  232, 14.  c.  Acta  16»;  246.  a.  Jo.  16».  e.  M»tt  610,  li. 
f.  Aets  9^  Tezt.  Bee,,  and  V.  Cod.  Tep.:  l^ett  tft  bit  )eftreiten  mibet  ben  gart;  Mentel:  ^ext  ift 
bit  aeftre^ten  ipibet  ben  fatten;  Koburger:  Gd^toet  ifi  bir  aefhre^ten  n)tbet  b^  anfed^tung  bed  fie^fd^S; 
Luth.:  ({8  loitt  b^t  fd^meet  metben  /  loibbet  ben  ftad^et  leiZen. 
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toottt  gotttS  /  bad  and)  bte  g^offe  |  loeig^eit  bemunfft  ber  gan^enn  totUt  /  nu^t 
ein  ^&rr  |  bieit/  bo  toibber  au^bienqm  magi/  benn  adein  geioalbV  I  fur  totU 
dftt  bte  iDoi^eit  tool  ftd^er  fleet/  bnb  biB  aOeS  |  gefd^id^t  no(^  ber  treioen  jU' 
fag  Sl^nfti/  3^  toil  eud^  |  einen  munbt  geben/  bem  aQe  ttnige  oab  furften/ 
5  nid^t  I  toiberftel^emt  foDeimV  @d  barff  n^manbt  me^nen  baS  |  t>ni  Sl^^iftttS  tnit 
feinem  tooit  ootfuren  lotrt. 

@o  loir  alf 0  ju  furberung  feineS  gotlic^en  tooiii  loie  |  loir  ^offen  /  bur$ 

funbem  (S  &  oleiB  init  gutten  ]^irt^'|ten  t>nd  (Suangelifd^en  pzebigem  oo2fo2get 

loerbenn/  md  \  baS  ioo2t  gottis  t)m  ber  Irafft  ge^ei»  foQ/  bemitod^/  aQer  | 

10  gottiS  bienft  onb  S^ilftlid^e  obungen'  be^  onS  gerid^t  |  loerben/  gott  geb  es 

ge^e  anbete  loo  loie  eS  (an. 

Shtnb  op  loeS'  loiber  gottiS  looat  aber  bie  auffa^un/lgen  S^nfti  out  allt 
^ertoMmen  t>nd  mi^htan^  tott  auff«|geri$t  /  tnuffen  loir  no^  tttmixti^  beffel* 
benn/  aU^  bie  |  ^^teS  lebeitS  feine  ftU7»be  fi^er  fein/  f^neU  onb  e^Ientd  |  bef' 
16  ^ttnn  i  onnb  f oDen  onnd  ftetlic^  nit  ombfel^en  /  loie  |  Sl^iiftud  fp2i^t  ^m  fiuca 
S93e^r  feine  l^anbt  a^n  benn  |  p^tug  (egt  ond  fic^t  jurfidb/  ber  ift  ni^t  gefc^idt 
jum  I  reic^  gotten  ^. 

(£8  fein  oiel  ftommer  pfarrer/  befo:gen  on  nb  fc^etoenn  |  \vS)  no$  tt)ed  oot 
(£  ®  ben  migbaaud^  abgufteQen  /  onb  |  noc|  bem  (Euangelio  gann^  jurid^tenn/ 
^  8ber  fie  Mn^jnenS  femer  ^nn  geioiffen  nic^t  ertragenn. 

SEBo  fid^  bermoffen  (S  ®  noc|  bem  n)orte  gotid  (S^aiftjUd^er  (Euangelifd^er  loeig 

^  iti  ^nn  bie  f ac^  omi  i^z  ampt  { (Diij  rid^ten  tourben/)  ric^tenn  lourben/  @oIt  ed  on  ^niet* 

^el  mit  gottis  ^u(ff  |  S.  @.  onb  onS  aOen  jur  feligleit  ^elffenn/  @8  wurben  |  au(^ 

loie  loirs  nic^t  anberS  gleAben  /  furften  l^ermn  /  one2 1  aQ  gemeinigllicl  oom 

25  abeU  ober  @.  ®.  ate  i^zem  oo:«|o2bentl^en  bifd^off  treiolic^  ftet  Onnb  oeft  l^att^enn^. 

Snbtlic^  ®.  $err  looQenn  n)ir  befc^liffenn  mit  bem  |  fpmd^  Sfaie  am  .55. 

@ud^t  ben  ^erm  loeil  el^:  gu  fin«|ben  ift/  rufft  \fyn  an/  fo  e^i  na^enb  ift/  ber 

gotloge  oo:<|IoB  feine  tt>ege  /  onb  ber  b6ge  feine  gebandenn/  e§2  ler  |  ju  bem 

$em/  Onb  e^:  n)irt  fic^  fein  erbarmen/  Sl^t  ferr  |  ju  onferm  gott/  n^enn  er  ift 

30  grog  in  ber  ooigebung  \ 

Wx  \)bitm  loie  ber  oorige  bifc^off  ^nn  feiner  tra7M&|l^eit/  (ur^  ooi  feinem 

enb/  folt  @.  $au(u8  e|)iftel  gu  Xi*|t^on^  Qnn  bie  l^anbt  genol^men/  onb  ge» 

lefenn  ^abenn/.|  bomad^  l^er^Iic^  crfAff^t  x>nd  gefagt/  9(d^  eloiger  gott  |  xociS^ 

bin  ic|  fur  ein  bifc^off  genieft/  loolal^nn/  ^ilfft  mir  |  gott  bieg  legerS  auff/  3(^ 

35  n)i(  ein  Sl^iiftlid^er  bifd^off  |  fein/  aber  loiQ  el^z  aQed  obergebenn*. 

S)02umb  ac^tenn  xoxxi  bofur  /  baS  S  ®  bie|e  onnger  |  einfelbige  ermanung 

1.  2.  (drr  cf.  p.  252»  ^aer.  1.  10.  (S^ilftlic^e  miBprint  for  S^iifiUc^e;  corrected  in  B. 
1.  12/13  ant  ^ertommen  possibly  to  be  regarded  as  one  word.         1.  18.  tm  nb  s=  tnnb. 

^  A  plea  for  religions  freedom.  >  cf.  p.  61.  3  of)  toed  =  ob  ettooiS;  as  to  gen.  toed 
cf.  1.  18  and  n^manbed  p.  274^.  <  Princes,  lords  and  nobility  were  alike  devoted 
to  the  new  movemeDt.        ^  Johann  von  Thurzo  (John  V)  was  bishop  1506 — 1520. 
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XDOit  SlotteS/  hai  aud^  bie  groffe  tDe^g^ait/  Demunfft  ber  |  gan^en  toeDt/  nid^t 
ain  I^Qt  fea^t/  battDtber  auff  bitngen  |  mag/  benn  aUain  getpalt/  k)02  tt)6{$er 
bie  toar^ait  tool  fic|<|er  fteet/  tinb  bt§  aUti  gefc^tc^t  na$  ber  treiuen  jftfag 
S^2i{fti/  3(^  loiQ  euc^  atnen  munbt  geben/  bent  aQe  Mnige  rynd  \  ^ix\ttn/ 
nid^t  tpiberfteen  follen.  &  barff  n^emant  ma^nen  |  baS  t)n8  Sl^nftu8  mit  fe^*  6 
Item  toort  k^erfftren  toerbt. 

@o  iDtr  alfo  it  ffirberuttg  fe^neS  ®Att(t$ett  tootii/  \oxt  \  lutr  ^offen/  burd^ 
futtbent  (£.  ®.  fle^g/  mitt  gftttett  l^^rten  |  t)ttb  Suangelifd^ett  piebigent  Derfoaget 
toerbett/  Dnb  baS  |  tooit  ©otteS  itt  ber  trafft  geeit  foQ/  bemttac^/  aSer  ®otteiS  I 
(3)  iii)  bteitft  Dttb  Sl^iiftlid^e  &bungen  be^  DnttS  gerid^t  tuerbett/  |  ®ott  geb  eS  gee  lo  3)iii 
attbergioa  luie  eS  Ian. 

^b  o6  toei  luiber  gotteS  toozt  ober  bie  aufffa^uitgeit  |  S^zifti  quB  att 
^erftmimen  t)nb  m^Bbiaud^  luer  auffgeri^t  |  m&ffen  n)ir  ttad^  ertantnug  beffelbett/ 
qQ8  bie  jreS  (ebettS  |  fa^tt  ftunb  fic^er  fein/  fd^tteQ  tittb  e^lettbtS  beffern/  Dttb 
foI»|(en  Ditd  fre^Iid^  nit  t)mb\tf)m/  toit  S^ziftuS  fpiid^t  im  Su|cq/  S3er  fe^n  15 
^anbt  an  ben  pflftg  tegt  bnd  fid^t  gft  rude/  ber  |  ift  nic^t  gefd^idt  gum  re^c^ 
®otteS. 

di  fein  Dil  frummer  pfaner  /  befozgen  tmnb  fd^eto^en  ftd^  |  noc^  n^eS  1^02 
S.  ®.  ben  m^paaud^  ab^flfteUen/  t)nb  nad^  |  bem  Suangelio  gan|  gflrid^ten/ 
9(ber  f^  f AnnenS  femer  in  |  geniiffen  nic^t  ertragen.  20 

SBa  fid^  bermaffen  S.  ®,  na^  bem  nioit  gotteS  @^nft|Iic^er  Suangelifc^er 
n^e^B  in  bie  fad^en  t^nb  )r  ampt  rid^jten  tonxbtn/  @oIt  eS  on  gn^e^fel  mit 
gotten  l^ilff  (£.  ®.  Dnb  |  tmS  alien  gur  fdligtait  ^elffen  /  @8  niurben  aud^  toit 
n)ire  I  nid^t  anberS  glauben/  Oftirf^en/  ^enen/  t)nb  aQ  gema^nig«|(tic|  t)om 
9bel  t)btt  S.  ®.  a(8  jrem  tierozbenten  SSifc^offltremlid^  fteet  Dnb  fe[t  fatten.     26 

ISubtlid^  gn&biger  l^en/  n^ADen  toir  befd^lieffen  mitt  |  bem  fpmd^  (Efaie 
am  .55.  (Sftd^t  ben  l^enen  toe^I  er  jfl  fin^lben  ift/  rfifft  jn  an/  fo  er  na^enb 
ift/  ber  gotlofe  tierlaffe  fe^'jne  toege/  Dnb  ber  b6Je  fe^ne  gebanden/  er  162  jft 
bem  ^enen  |  Dnb  er  roixbt  fid^  f ein  erbarmen  /  (£r  f 62  jft  Dnnferm  @ott/  |  loenn 
er  ift  groB  in  ber  Dergebung.  30 

SBir  ^62en  toie  ber  t)otiQt  S3ifc^off  in  feiner  frandEl^ait/  |  fur^  t)02  feinem 
enbt/  fo(t  @.  $autu8  Spiftel  gil  Xit^on  in  |  bie  l^anbt  genommen/  Dnb  ge« 
lefen  l^aben  /  bamac^  i^er^lid^  |  erfeiiff^t  Dnb  gefagt/9d^  etuiger  gott/  wad  bin 
ic^  fur  ain  |  bifd^of  geiueft/  xoolan/  ^ilft  mir  got  biB  legerS  auf/  3(^  n)iQ  |  ain 
S§2ift(id^er  Sifd^off  fein/  ober  toiVi  eer  alleS  Dbergeben.  35 

S)arttmb  ac^ten  tt>irS  baftlr/  baS  S.  ®.  bife  Dnfer  ainfel«|tige  ermanung 

1.  6.   mctbt  Bubj.  BabBtitnted  for  mirt  indie.       1.  12.   aufffa|ungen  Bubstitated  for  aul* 


a.  Lk.  21  i5.        b.  Lk.  9«         c.  Is.  66«,7.        d.  See  p.  246  >*. 
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(tDelc^e  bann  aug  red^ter  (iebe  |  bnb  tttto  gefc^ic^t)  nid^t  Dotad^tenn  n)trt^/  2)od^ 
06  I  (S  ®  ber^Q(6  |02itenn  tpolb/  bo  gott  fur  fe^/  @go  muft  |  S  ®  juttoz  mit 
^l^ien  eigenn  geiuiffen  %bmm  /  benn  too  |  eS  (£  ®  be^  ^^:er  feete  feligleit  be* 
lennen  fo(t/  @o  loeig  |  @  ®  baS  bti»  k^nfer  jufc^zeibenn  bie  laut^er  toot^eit  tft/ 1 
5  tote  totr  toiffen/  bai  ber  mipaauc^  oozmalS  S  ®  n^^e  |  tooOgefaKenn  ^att/  Sl^a 
toir  l^altettn/  @oQt  @  ®  bad  |  biftumb  nod^  anneJ^men/  befunbem  in  biefett  fer« 
Itd^enn  |  Written/  ti  tourb  fic^  @®  toeibt  omb  fe^enn 

@8  feinbt  Qa  Heiner  ^toe^  fpiftd^lein  ^m  Suongelto/  |  SRetn  reid^/  f)>n(^t 
(£^2tftu8  ^m  Soanne/  tft  nid^t  k)on  |  btefer  toeft^/  3tem  ^itt  Suca/  3)ad  bo  t)02 
^iijb  10  bettn  menfd^en  |  ^od^gead^t/  tft  etn  gretoQ  abet  t)ortoerffung  t)oi  gott^/  |  (S)itp 
totr  toiffenn)  toir  toiffen  etgentlic^  ntd^t  ju  re^men  ben  groffen  ptad^t  |  onnb 
n^eltlic^  ge)}2enge/  nttt  bent  (Suangelio  t)nd  creu|  |  Sl^iifti/  n^oltend  boc^  gerne 
gfttlid^  Onnb  btftberlid^  |  onbern^eift  totthmn/  tote  ftd^S  re^men  mag. 

^ientit  tooQenn  toir  (Sto:  ©nob  /  Onngemt  (tebenn  |  $erren  3^efu  S^ztfto 
16  beoe^lenn/  n^elc^er  (Stoi  ®nob  |  feinen  getft  gu  gebenn  gerftd^e/  9(Q  bai  ^enige 
n)ad  ^m  |  lAblid^/  e^iKc^/  onnb  onnS  aQenn  feligtlid^   ift/  gnuor*!  enbenn. 
%  3)atum  O  ffig  al^n  bed  netoen  iarS  tage  ^' 

3^m  iar.  W.  3).  3E3Eiit|. 

®ott  erleud^te  en)2  gnob  mit  feinem 
20  erientnis  onb  alle  bie  ed  begerenn. 


@ebm(!t  in  ber  f onigli(|en  flabt 

S32ef  (an),  bitrd^  (SafparS^bifd^.^  ^m  iar 
iaufent  funff^unbert  md  t^ier* 
26  .  * .  onb  imen^igl  .  - . 


1.  3.  ^l^ren  should  read  ^l^rem;   in  B  jren.  1.  7.    Period  after  fel^enn  omitted. 

1.  8.  Heiner  ^toe^  metathesis  of  t^toe^  fletner.  1.  17.  0  ffig  =  Dfftg.  1.  23.  Note 
the  periods  nsed  parenthetically. 

1  Friday.  >  Breslan  was  not  a  free  imperial  city,  bnt  royal,  and  at  present  held  its 
charters  and  privileges  under  the  king  of  Bohemia  etc.  ^  @(!^etbely  (Befc^ic^te  ber  . . . 
in  ©region  . . .  ©tobtbud^bnidere^,  ©reSlou  1804.    pp.  11—14.    of.  Heyer. 


a.  Jo.  1836.        b.  Lk.  16 » 
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()oA(c|e  bamt  au§  reciter  Itebe  Dnnb  ttm  \  gefc^tc^t)  ni^t  tierad^ten  luirbt/ 
2)0(1^  ob  S.  @.  ber^alb  |  (2)tii^}  jflmen  tDolt/  ba  got  t)02  fe^/  @o  mfift  @.  ®.  jftuoz  2)iiib 
mit  jren  |  a^gen  geiuiffen  giimen  /  benn  toa  ti  (S.  ®.  be^  iter  feele  f&Iig|tait 
befennen  folt/  @o  lua^B  ®-  ®*  i>^^  big  Dttfer  }ifc^2e^«|ben  bie  (autter  toat^att 
ift/  loie  nrir  luiffen/  boS  ber  m^g'lbzauc^  wimali  @.  ®.  n^e  n)o(gefaQen  ^at/  6 
3a  loir  l^atten  |  @olt  S.  ®.  baS  Siftumb  nod^  annemen/  befonber  in  bifen  | 
ferlic^en  je^ten/  eS  tourb  fid^  @.  @.  loe^t  Dmbfe^en. 

(£8  fe^nbt  j|a  Ka^ner  jn^a^  fpiiic^Iein  im  Suangelio/  |  9Rein  te^d^/  fpatd^t 
Sl^iifiuS  im  Soanne  /  ift  nic^t  t)on  bifer  |  toelt.  Stem  im  Suca  /  %)ai  ba  Doi 
ben  mcnfc^cw  ^oc^geac^t  |  ift  ain  gretDcI  ober  tocrwerffung  t)oi  got/  toir  toiffcn  lo 
a^gentllid^  nid^t  jfi  re^men  ben  gtoffen  bzac^t  Dnb  toeltlic^  geb2en|ge  /  mit  bem 
Suangelio  tmb  Sreii|  S^tifti/  tooltend  bod^  |  geme  g&tlic^  bnb  brfiberlic^  Dnber* 
loeijft  loerben/  toxt  fid^S  |  teamen  mag. 

^iemitt  toAQen  toir  IStoer  ®nab  /  Dnferm  lieben  ^enen  |  S^efu  Sl^nfto  be« 
uel^en/  n^Atd^er  Sn^er  ®nab  /  fe^nen  ga^ft  |  jft  geben  gerftc^e/  %Q  baS  i^enige  15 
toa^  j|m  lAbKd^  /  eerlic^  /  |  Dnb  t)n8  aQen  f Uigllid^  ift  /  3ft  Dolenben.    H  Datum 
Dffig  I  an  be«  «Retoen  3ar8  tag/  Sm  jar.  aR.».3e3Eiiii. 

®ott  erlefid^te  (Sniet  ®nab  mit  fe^nem 
erfantnuB  f  nnb  aQe  bie  ti  begeren. 

«   an   @   92.  20 


L  3.   irtn  miBprint  for  jretn.  1.  16.  ^fi  Dolenben  sabstitnted  for  ^uuorenbenn. 


a 

A  Christian  Exhortation  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Word 
^^  of  God,  addressed  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Breslau. 

By  the  noble  and  honorable  Hans  Magnus  von  Langen- 
waldau  and  Caspar  Sehwenckfeld  von  Ossig. 

Unto  the  right  reverend  Father  in  God,  to  Jacob,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Breslau  etc.,  we,  Hans  Magnus  von  Langenwaldan  and  Caspar  Sehwenck- 
feld Yon  Ossig,  send  our  salutations  and  invoke  grace  and  peace  from  God 
our  Father  and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Right  reverend  Father,  gracious  Lord:  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians 
that  genuine  love  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  it  envieth  not;  it  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  it  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not 
its  own,  is  not  provoked,  taketh  not  account  of  evil;  rejoiceth  not  in  un- 
righteousness, but  rejoiceth  with  the  truth. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  your  Grace,  as  a  Christian  Bishop,  who 
is  set  forth  before  us  all  as  an  example,  is  rich  and  abounding  in  such 
love.  And  it  is  this  very  quality  which  interprets  and  judges  every  thing 
with  the  best  possible  explanation  and  decision.  It  is  on  these  grounds 
that  we  have  undertaken  to  address  your  Grace  with  a  fraternal  admonition, 
and  we  would  fortify  ourselves  at  the  outset  with  the  conviction  that  your 
Grace  will  receive  our  letter  in  the  same  degree  of  Christian  consideration 
and  brotherly  love  with  which  we  have  sent  it;  because  it  is  our  Christian 
duty  and  obligation  to  do  one  another  all  the  good  we  can;  and  this  is 
particularly  your  Grace's  own  province  toward  us  just  as  much  as  it  is 
ours  toward  you.  This  Epistle  therefore  should  not  vex  yon,  nor  can  it 
fill  you  with  disdain  of  us. 

There  are  manifold  causes  which  compel  us  to  take  this  initiative; 
indeed  the  Spirit  seems  to  impel  us  from  the  very  fact  that  we  as  members 
of  Christ  fully  recognize  how  many  the  people  are  whose  spiritual  health 
and  salvation  at  this  very  moment  are  laid  upon  you,  after  God.  Hence 
we  deem  it  necessary  to  remind  your  Grace  loyally  and  fraternally  of  what 
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yoar  office  signifies.  From  the  natare  of  things  it  is  the  most  responsible 
of  any  that  exists.  Indeed  if  we  may  at  once  state  the  ultimate  pointy  it 
is  that  your  own  ulterior  happiness  depends  upon  an  accurate  use  of  its 
functions. 

We  desire  then  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  exhort  and  beseech  your 
Grace  to  bring  about  in  your  entire  diocese  the  preaching  of  the  pure 
Word  of  God  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ  without  any  human  additions,  for 
the  simple  and  sufficient  reason  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  one  only 
food  for  the  soul,  whereby  it  is  to  be  nourished  and  sustained  eternally. 
Moreover  eveiy  Christian  undertaking  must  be  built  thereon  as  upon  a 
constant  rock. 

To  make  provision  for  this  is  of  the  utmost  moment  for  your  Grace, 
if  yon  would  escape  the  severe  declarations  of  our  earnest  Judge  at  the 
last  day.  Ton  well  know  with  what  condemnation  God  has  threatened 
the  impious  bishops  and  the  lazy  shepherds. 

Through  the  prophet  Ezekiel  chapter  3  God  says:  Son  of  man,  I  have 
made  thee  a  watchman  (that  is  a  bishop)  unto  the  house  of  Israel:  in 
order  that  thou  declare  my  word  to  it  But  if  thou  wilt  refrain  from  doing 
this,  I  will  require  its  blood  from  thy  hand.  Similarly  Jeremiah  chapter  23: 
Woe  unto  the  shepherds  that  destroy  and  scatter  the  sheep  of  my  pasture! 
saith  Jehovah.  Therefore  thus  saiUi  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  against 
the  shepherds  that  feed  my  people :  Ye  have  scattered  my  flock,  and  driven 
them  away,  and  have  not  visited  them ;  behold,  I  will  visit  upon  you  the 
evil  of  your  doings,  saith  Jehovah.  And  I  will  gather  the  remnant  of  my 
flock  out  of  all  the  countries  whither  I  have  driven  them,  and  will  bring 
them  again  to  their  folds;  and  they  shall  be  fruitful  and  multiply.  And 
I  will  set  up  shepherds  over  them,  who  shall  feed  them;  and  they  shall 
fear  no  more,  nor  be  dismayed,  neither  shall  any  be  lacking,  saith  Jehovah. 
Again  in  Isaiah  chapter  56 :  The  watchmen  of  my  people  are  blind,  they 
are  all  without  knowledge;  they  are  all  dumb  dogs,  they  cannot  bark; 
dreaming,  lying  down,  loving  to  slumber.  Yea,  the  dogs  are  greedy,  they 
can  never  have  enough;  and  these  are  shepherds  that  cannot  understand 
(by  this  is  meant  the  Word  of  God):  they  have  all  turned  to  their  own 
way  (that  is  to  human  commandments),  each  one  to  his  gain,  from  every 
quarter,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  And  a  little  further  on:  The 
righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart. 

In  every  prophet  God  has  indicated  the  severe  and  heavy  punishments 
which  should  befall  those  who  assume  the  care  of  souls,  where  they  do  not 
satisfy  the  demands  of  their  office  according  to  the  command  and  order 
of  God.  Surely  every  such  pastor  should  take  these  threatenings  to  heart, 
all  the  more  if  he  has  even  once  paused  to  think  that  he  must  die,  and 
that  he  surely  cannot  desire  his  soul  to  undergo  an  eternal  condemnation. 
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In  Matthew  oar  Lord  says:  For  what  shall  a  man  be  profited,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  forfeit  his  sonl?  or  what  shall  a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soal?  The  time  will  sorely  eventnally  come, 
when  we  shall  have  to  give  a  very  searching  account  of  ourselves. 

In  the  intercourse  of  courts  it  is  the  custom  to  use  much  dissimulation 
in  speech  and  manners.  And  we  could  make  use  now  of  such  exaggerated 
language  and  forms  were  they  Christian.  But  in  this  matter  obviously  we 
must  avoid  sham  of  any  kind,  and  we  therefore  have  fSBdthfiilly  warned 
your  Qrace  in  an  honorable  way  and  one  suited  to  our  Christian  profession. 
Nor  have  we  been  unmindful  of  the  brotherly  love  due  you  in  our  ex- 
hortation. Moreover  we  do  not  forget  that  by  virtue  of  your  ancestry  you 
are  in  the  same  station  of  life  as  we,  and  that  you  have  whilom  been  our 
gracious  and  dear  friend;  all  of  which  emboldens  us  to  urge  that  you  will 
henceforth,  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  practice  and  apply  yourself  to  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  things  of  the  Spirit  with  the  same  degree  of  ardor 
that  you  previously  displayed  in  the  sphere  of  human  words  and  in  secular 
transactions.  As  St.  Paul  lovingly  admonished  his  sons  Titus  and  Timothy 
so  your  Grace  will  do  that  which  befits  and  alone  beseems  a  Christian 
bishop.  Indeed  we  hear  that  your  Grace  has  the  epistles  of  that  eminent 
apostle  daily  in  your  hands. 

We  shall  pass  by  the  fact  that  your  canonical  law  requires  a  bishop 
not  to  inveigle  himself  in  secular  business  of  any  form  whatsoever,  but  to 
be  occupied  with  the  Bible  and  the  holy  Gospel,  to  comfort  the  fettered 
and  troubled  conscience,  to  nourish  the  poor  wheresoever  they  may  be,  and 
to  manifest  the  whole  range  of  the  works  of  love  to  everyone. 

Therefore  we  do  beseech  and  hope  that  your  Grace  according  to  the 
duty  of  your  office  will  issue  a  Christian  mandate  and  in  addition  thereto 
give  studious  attention  to  its  observance  agreeably  to  the  requirements  of 
your  station;  so  that  in  your  diocese  henceforth,  nothing  else  than  the 
pure  Gospel  of  Christ  in  consonance  with  the  interpretation  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  may  be  preached  and  read  for  the  comfort  of  your  flock. 

And  further,  that  you  will  command  all  those  who  introduce  fables 
and  human  teachings  into  this  body  of  truth  to  be  punished  in  accord  with 
the  laws  of  evangelical  discipline.  Paul  indicated  these  perverts  to  Titus 
in  these  apt  words:  For  there  are  many  unruly  men,  vain  talkers  and 
deceivers,  specially  they  of  the  circumcision  who  are  the  adherents  of  the 
works  of  the  law,  and  not  of  the  works  of  faith,  whose  mouths  must  be 
stopped;  men  who  overthrow  whole  houses,  teaching  things  which  they 
ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake.  Not  long  after  this  there  follows  the 
passage :  For  which  cause  reprove  them  sharply,  that  they  may  be  sound 
in  the  faith,  not  giving  heed  to  Jewish  fables,  and  commandments  of  men 
who  turn  away  from  the  truth. 
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Again  to  Timothy:  I  charge  thee  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  of  Christ 
Jesos,  who  shall  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  by  his  appearing  and 
his  kingdom:  preach  the  word;  be  nrgent  in  season,  ont  of  season;  reprove, 
reboke,  exhort,  with  all  longsaffering  and  teaching.  For  the  time  will  come 
when  they  will  not  endnre  the  sound  doctrine;  bat,  having  itching  ears, 
will  heap  to  themselves  teachers  after  their  own  lasts ;  and  will  tarn  away 
their  ears  from  the  trath,  and  tarn  aside  nnto  fables.  Bat  be  thoa  sober 
in  all  things,  saffer  hardship,  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  falfil  thy 
ministry. 

All  these  words  are  addressed  to  the  bishops  to  stimnlate  them  to  the 
sedoloas  oversight  of  their  flock,  so  that  nothing  but  the  Word  of  God  be 
preached.  Now  we  maintain  withont  fear  of  contradiction  that  yon  have 
been  long  of  the  mind  to  farther  this  very  Paaline  scheme,  had  yoar  Grace 
not  been  hindered  by  certain  prelates;  and  when  we  speak  of  prelates, 
we  are  anxioas  to  except  those  who  do  really  fear  God  and  who  have  been 
at  the  same  time  safficiently  edacated.  The  prelates  we  designate  as  yoar 
opponents  are  snch  as  St.  Paal  characterizes  to  Timothy  in  these  sentences : 
Bat  know  this,  that  in  the  last  days  grievons  times  shall  come.  For  men 
shall  be  lovers  of  self,  lovers  of  money,  boastfol,  haaghty,  railers,  dis- 
obedient to  parents,  onthankfal,  anholy,  withont  natnral  affection,  implac- 
able, slanderers,  withont  selfHM)ntrol,  fierce,  no  lovers  of  good,  traitors,  head- 
strong, pnffed  ap,  lovers  of  pleasare  rather  than  lovers  of  God;  holding  a 
form  of  godliness,  bat  having  denied  the  power  thereof:  from  these  also 
tarn  away. 

And  even  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Hoses,  so  do  these  also 
withstand  the  trath ;  men  corrnpted  in  mind,  reprobate  concerning  the  faith. 
Bat  they  shall  proceed  no  farther:  for  their  folly  shall  be  evident  nnto  all 
men,  says  St.  PaaL 

Conseqnently  yoar  Grace  sees  not  only  that  no  one  shoald  listen  to 
these  persons  who  are  of  no  service  to  God  or  to  the  world,  and  are  least 
of  all  worthy  of  attention  in  matters  which  pertain  to  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  faith;  on  the  contrary,  when  they  continnoasly  come  with  their 
petitions  and  writings  in  which  they  nrgently  order  and  instigate  yoar 
Grace  to  establish  a  tyrannical  administration,  so  that  they  may  find  a 
shield  for  their  godless  condnct:  yoar  Grace  as  a  faithful  bishop,  armed 
with  the  Word  of  God,  shoald  set  yoarself  determinately  against  them,  and 
panish  them  in  snch  wise  that  they  will  hereafter  remain  at  home  rather 
than  essay  a  second  mission. 

Of  snch  the  prophet  Isaiah  well  says:  that  they  are  vexed  with  the 
spirit  of  perverseness  so  that  they  may  not  discern  the  way  of  trath ;  they 
are  smitten  with  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart. 

Indeed  if  any  one  endows  a  lot  of  fonndations  and  the  litnrgical 
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mummery  connected  therewith,  albeit  the  celebration  be  qnite  apart  from 
heart  and  faith  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  money,  these  prelates  call  it 
a  service  rendered  to  God ;  they  have  also  led  the  pitiable  humbler  classes 
to  believe  that  such  a  work  contributes  to  their  salvation ;  although  it  may 
more  correctly  be  called  a  service  of  their  belly  than  a  worship  of  God 
and  is  nothing  but  a  complete  misleading  of  the  poor  and  the  simple-minded ; 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  right  for  your  Grace  to  examine  into  this 
matter  thoroughly. 

Everybody  obserres  perfectly  well  how  the  monks  especially  can  snuflf 
death  just  as  far  as  a  vulture  can  track  carrion.  If  a  rich  man  is  about 
to  die,  they  come  and  offer  to  sell  their  good  works  to  the  sufferer.  It  is 
well  known  how  ready  they  are  to  sponge  on  an  aged  grandam  for  three 
months  before  she  dies.  They  dare  affirm  even  at  this  day  that  they  take 
alms  in  order  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  men.  What  else  can  they 
allege  that  would  in  appearance  at  least  justify  their  lazy  life?  Let  it  be 
understood  that  we  insist  on  excepting  those  who  preach  the  Word  of  God. 

Although  the  matter  of  mone/  and  property  of  course  would  be  of 
little  account  were  it  not  that  innumerable  souls  are  misled  thereby,  be- 
cause they  imagine  that  they  can  really  enter  heaven  through  such  external 
works.  Whereas  indeed,  even  our  own  works  cannot  justify  us,  as  Paul 
says;  how  much  less  can  the  works  of  another,  especially  such  as  are 
bought  with  money,  secure  our  salvation? 

But  what  result  do  we  see?  These  poor  miserable  creatures  remain 
perpetually  stationary  in  their  sinful  course  of  life,  so  that  they  never 
reform  nor  attain  any  correct  knowledge  of  themselves.  But  they  purpose 
at  the  last  hour,  just  when  they  can  no  longer  use  their  property,  to  make 
it  all  right  with  heaven  by  means  of  a  will  and  by  paying  enough  to  have 
many  masses  read;  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  during  their  life- 
time they  are  utterly  compassionless  and  entirely  neglect  the  necessities 
of  their  own  relatives  and  neighbors.  It  happens  also  with  some  of  these 
hard-hearted  folks  that  while  they  have  established  the  reading  of  a  mass, 
or  have  granted  a  bushel  of  com  to  some  monk,  or  have  paid  for  candles, 
or  have  made  pilgrimages  to  this  and  that  church,  and  have  done  similar 
things,  they  have  at  the  same  time  allowed  their  poor  relation  to  suffer 
in  distress  and  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Yet  these  Church  bene- 
factors strut  back  and  forth  secure  in  their  hypocrisy,  as  confidently  and 
cock-sure  as  if  they  had  behaved  righteously  and  meritoriously.  Our  afore- 
mentioned clergy  contribute  to  this  corrupt  state  of  religion  with  all  their 
might,  and  declare  that  everything  must  remain  in  this  old  rut. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  dear  brethren,  we  too  had  rather  hear  a 
votive-mass  sung,  or  give  a  monk  a  bushel  of  com,  or  make  a  present 
of  candles,  or  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  some  accredited  church,  and  do  such 
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like  perftmctory  things,  than  to  straggle  daily  with  our  evil  lusts  and  desires 
of  the  flesh  as  Christ  wants  us  to  do,  and  as  St  Paul  teaches,  namely: 
that  through  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  his  divine  Word  we  are  to  oyercome 
the  vices,  impurity,  pride,  drunkenness,  revenge,  anger,  avarice,  greed, 
despoiling  of  the  poor,  and  other  vices  which  are  congenital  from  Adam. 
Particularly  ought  we  to  contend  with  our  self-love  because  it  is  the  chief 
source  of  all  vices,  although  very  few  are  cognizant  of  it.  But  there  is 
nothing  that  avails :  if  Christ  is  to  enter,  Adam  must  go  out.  Just  as  the 
Lord  says  in  John:  Unless  a  man  be  born  anew,  he  cannot  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Nicodemus,  shrewd  and  strenuous  a  man  as  he  was, 
could  not  understand  that  saying.  We  will  here  pass  by  that  spiritual 
deceitfolness  with  which  our  hearts  are  quite  choked  up;  yet  it  is  well 
for  him  who  perceives  that  fundamental  fact  of  sin.  It  is  in  view  thereof 
that  Jeremiah  rightly  says:  the  heart  of  man  is  evil,  and  unsearchable. 
The  light  of  divine  grace  must  shine  into  it  if  we  want  to  discern  our 
fraUties  correctly. 

But  how  shall  we  recognize  this  vital  fiu^t,  if  the  divine  grace  is  not 
preached  about  and  so  many  false  guides  stand  in  the  way  who  lead 
people  astray  to  embrace  their  own  self-devised  methods,  of  which  God 
knows  nothing  nor  will  know? 

About  all  this  the  Lord  Christ  has  spoken  in  the  fifteenth  of  Matt  in 
such  a  clear  way,  that  if  another  had  said  it,  he  would  actually  be  stig- 
matized as  a  heretic  by  our  present  clergy.  For  Christ  in  that  passage 
rejects  completely  and  entirely  all  works  which  are  done  without  the  spirit; 
but  what  is  the  spirit  else  than  faith  in  Christ?  Indeed  further  on  he 
rejects  all  human  commandments  and  calls  them  a  vain  worship. 

Ah!  but  what  would  he  say  to  those  who  celebrate  mass  and  go  to 
the  choir  for  the  sake  of  money?  We  are  persuaded,  were  he  not  so 
merciful,  that  he  would  drive  them  all  out  of  the  temple  so  that  they 
might  no  longer  be  an  offence  to  Christian  people.  But  he  waits  until  his 
good  time;  in  due  course  he  will  find  them. 

In  brief,  to  use  the  words  of  Tauler,  the  Christian  teacher:  Every 
work  which  does  not  have  God  for  its  beginning,  its  middle,  and  its  end, 
cannot  find  the  slightest  degree  of  acceptance  with  him. 

As  we  have  said  before,  these  conditions  result  from  the  fact  that  the 
Word  of  Gk)d  has  remained  buried  in  silence.  Is  it  not  true  that  for  many 
centuries  among  a  hundred  priests  hardly  one  possessed  a  Bible  for  himself? 
And  yet  from  this  source  alone  can  we  attain  the  true  foundation  of  hap- 
piness.  How  could  these  priests  then  have  been  correct  and  good  teachers? 

Although  it  is  true,  that  a  section  of  the  Gospel  is  repeated  from  the 
service-book,  yet  it  is  uttered  without  any  spirit  and  without  proof  from 
the  Scriptures;  then  too  their  erroneous,  heathen  teaching  is  mixed  up 
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with  it  This  is  quite  apart  from  the  falsehoods  and  fables  whereby  selfish- 
ness sought  to  prevent  any  improvement  from  even  the  lection;  nor  indeed 
was  it  allowed  to  have  any  such  profitable  issue.  And  yet  they  impudently 
dare  to  affirm  that  the  Gospel  had  always  been  regularly  proclaimed  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  preached  themselves  rather  than  Christ. 
They  have  sermonized  much  more  about  hell  and  purgatory  in  order  to 
frighten  the  ordinary  hearer,  than  about  heaven  and  about  trusting  his 
promises  as  well  as  the  goodness  of  Ood,  through  which  the  hearers  might 
be  incited  to  love  him. 

But  how  could  a  reformation  result  where  the  priests  and  preachers 
are  called  to  their  office  neither  by  God  nor  by  the  congregation?  Even 
in  case  they  have  an  outward  call,  it  has  been  accomplished  through  their 
own  agency;  and  woe  to  such  as  are  not  themselves  conscious  of  their 
wrongful  ambition!  Self-love  has  rather  called  them  than  God  the  Lord. 
By  self-love  we  mean  the  desire  to  luxuriate  in  high  honors,  temporal 
advantage,  and  even  indolence  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  time. 

It  is  much  as  in  the  day  of  Jeroboam  3.  Egs.  13,  when  any  one  who 
wanted  to,  could  become  a  priest.  But  the  outcome  of  such  looseness  one 
finds  also  narrated  in  that  connection.  To  such  evil  effects  our  bishops 
have  contributed  in  quite  a  masterly  way  by  the  ordinations  they  have  so 
frivolously  made.  Nor  have  princes  and  lords  and  nobles  failed  to  add  their 
share  of  folly !  It  has  come  to  such  a  pitch  that  no  one  considers  whether 
the  candidate  is  fitted  to  preside  over  the  people  to  instruct  them  in  sound 
doctrine  and  by  a  Christian  example.  Much  to  the  contrary,  everyone  in 
this  matter  has  sought  his  own  honor,  and  not  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
love  of  his  neighbor. 

But  it  is  now  time,  our  gracious  Lord,  not  to  forget  ourselves,  for 
we  want  to  apologize  in  our  own  behalf  to  your  Grace,  yet  in  a  manner 
befitting  Christians.  Indeed  this  is  not  the  least  of  the  reasons  for 
this  letter. 

We  assume  that  certain  zealous  folks  have  frequently  denounced  us 
to  your  Grace  as  being  Lutherans  and  as  aiding  in  the  introduction  of 
innovations.  They  represent  us  further  as  seducing  our  friends  through 
erroneous  doctrines  and  as  not  rendering  obedience  to  the  prelates,  with 
other  similar  charges.  Hereby  we  would  reply  to  your  Grace  and  to  all 
people  that  according  to  the  clearest  testimony  of  our  conscience  and  by 
our  soul's  salvation,  we  are  Christians;  and  as  truly  as  God  is  our  Lord 
who  knoweth  all  hearts,  we  desire  nothing  more  highly,  and  pray  for 
nothing  more  ardently  than  that  the  name  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Redeemer  alone  be  praised  and  extolled  with  a  right  worship,  and  that 
his  divine  Word  be  proclaimed  to  all  troubled  souls  in  the  whole  world 
for  their  comfort.    We  affirm  also  that  we  zealously  desire  all  men  to  win 
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a  genaine  faith  and  a  hearty  trust  in  God;  we  also  exercise  onrselves  in 
all  works  of  love  toward  every  man;  in  brief:  just  as  we  now  speak  abont 
this  Oospel  of  Christ,  so  should  we  all  lead  a  sincere  evangelical  Christian 
life  in  accordance  therewith. 

Consequently  since  such  a  change  of  view  would  transform  all  hypo- 
critical works  into  righteous  works,  it  naturally  becomes  a  cause  of  quarrel 
at  present,  so  that  the  false  clergy  dispute  hotly  with  the  sincere  clergy 
about  the  worship  of  God  and  good  works. 

As  to  the  matter  itself  we  are  both  agreed  that  God  should  be  served 
and  good  works  should  be  done,  but  in  the  explanation  of  these  duties 
we  disagree  utterly.  They  aver  that  their  own  inventions  and  their  human 
commandments  are  legitimate  conditions  of  God's  service.  To  which  we 
say:  no,  such  things  are  rather  superstition  and  hypocrisy.  Very  much  to 
the  contrary  we  avow  faith  and  what  God  has  commanded  to  be  the  only 
elements  whereby  we  can  render  God  an  acceptable  service.  And  in  favor 
of  this  we  have  many  passages  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  which 
make  against  them  and  for  us.  Moreover,  reason  teaches  us  precisely  the 
same  thing,  and  if  we  were  to  undertake  solely  what  God  has  enacted, 
we  should  have  enough  to  do  every  moment  in  the  effort  to  fulfill  his 
behests;  would  indeed  that  we  could  come  any  where  near  perform- 
ing them  I 

Our  opponents  would  accomplish  this  end  by  external  works  and  human 
obedience,  and  they  never  improve ;  on  the  contrary,  they  continue  in  their 
avarice,  pride,  impurity,  anger,  etc.  Therefore  we  would  put  into  the  fore- 
ground the  heart  and  the  divine  obedience:  that  is  the  obedience  of  faith; 
and  there  remains  also  the  obligation  of  contending  regularly  with  the  evil 
lusts  of  the  flesh. 

To  attain  these  superior  ends  we  must  recur  to  God  and  to  his  compas- 
sion through  Christ  in  faith ;  we  must  trust  and  hope  in  him.  We  must  also 
reverence  the  beloved  Father  just  as  a  child  fears  its  parent  But  these 
prelates  resort  to  man  whom  they  trust  and  fear  more  than  God ;  and  con- 
sequently they  have  recourse  to  wood,  stone,  meats,  clothing,  day  and 
season,  just  the  things,  all  of  them,  that  Christ  and  his  instrument,  Paul, 
have  forbidden.  They  will  pay  court  to  God  with  the  external  appearances, 
although  he  is  a  Spirit  and  wills  his  servants  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  troth.  He  does  not  require  outward  pomp  in  the  least,  it  is  rather  an 
abomination  before  his  divine  eyes. 

One  sees  therefore,  that  such  insistent  people  are  impudent  and  full 
of  every  sort  of  presumption.  They  purpose  to  explore  the  ways  of  Otoi 
by  their  reason  and  wisdom.  Now  this  very  thing  Christ  emphatically 
rejects  in  Matthew,  where  he  thanks  his  Father  for  hiding  the  truth  from 
the  wise  of  this  world  and  for  revealing  it  unto  babes  or  the  foolish. 
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On  this  aeconnt  these  same  men  can  never  rightly  apprehend  the  little 
word  faith.  This  is  due  to  their  having  forsaken  the  fountain  of  living 
waters  and  haying  hewn  out  for  themselves  broken  cisterns  which  can 
hold  no  water. 

Further,  in  order  that  we  may  come  out  plnmply  and  entirely  con- 
cerning the  subject-matter  of  sin:  we  also  agree  with  our  opponents  as  to 
external  vices  and  crimes,  such  as  adultery,  Qiurder,  impurity  and  the  like; 
we  too  say  in  consonance  with  them  that  these  are  aU  in  opposition  to 
God.  But  as  to  the  internal  sins  of  the  heart  we  stand  wide  apart  from 
them,  because  they  so  inflate  the  freedom  of  the  will  that  presumption  and 
spiritual  pride  naturally  result,  or  self-love  grows  up ;  and  that  is  far  the 
deepest  of  all  the  spiritual  vices;  moreover,  no  human  being  is  wholly  free 
therefrom.  True  indeed  as  this  deplorable  state  is,  our  gainsayers  do  not 
recognize  it,  and  credit  good  works  in  some  degree  to  themselves  presuming 
to  earn  heaven  thereby.  But  we  know  by  the  Word  of  Ood  that  there  is 
nothing  good  in  our  nature  nor  in  our  native  powers;  and  that  all  our  life 
and  our  best  works  cannot  stand  before  God's  eyes  were  he  to  go  into 
judgment  with  us;  and  since  it  is  God  alone  who  judges  that  heart  which 
is  certainly  evil  and  unsearchable. 

Therefore  we  give  God  our  Creator  the  honor  and  stand  fast  in  the 
faith  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christy  through  whose  blood  we  are  justified. 

On  this  account,  whenever  we  are  enabled  to  do  any  work  of  love, 
we  ascribe  it  wholly  to  God  the  Lord  who  has  wrought  it  through  us  as 
his  instruments,  in  order  that  we  may  also  know  that  we  have  a  gracious 
God  and  dear  Father  in  heaven. 

Moreover  we  are  certified  that  as  long  as  we  are  steadfast  in  the  faith, 
whatever  sinful  admixtures  may  secretly  accompany  our  good  works,  such 
defects  will  not  be  reckoned  to  us,  if  we  strive  daily  to  overcome  the 
same;  and  this  is  mercifully  effected  through  our  faith  in  Christ,  for  it  is 
the  Scripture  itself  that  says  the  righteous  fall  seven  times  a  day. 

In  a  word,  we  know  nothing  save  Christ  and  him  crucified,  also  that 
we  are  redeemed  and  saved  by  his  divine  compassion.  We  already  have 
heaven,  if  only  we  can  retain  it;  that  power  is  conveyed  to  us  by  faith 
only.  And  faith  could  as  little  exist  without  good  works  as  a  good  tree 
without  fruit. 

We  have  advised  your  Grace  as  our  ordained  Bishop  of  these  con- 
victions of  ours  as  considerately  as  we  were  able,  in  order  to  rescue  our 
Christian  name.  Moreover  we  are  gladly  ready  to  follow  any  better  in- 
struction providing  however,  that  it  be  demonstrated  by  the  holy  Scriptures. 

There  remains  a  certain  inflexible  rule,  that  he  who  seeks  the  honor 
of  God  wholly,  the  welfare  of  his  neighbor  and  the  rescue  of  poor,  fettered 
consciences  must  be  of  God. 
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But  he  who  seeks  his  own  honor,  he  who  loves  his  own  interest  and 
he  who  desires  to  lead  the  people  whom  the  blood  of  Christ  has  made 
free  back  again  into  obedience  to  men  and  traditional  laws  as  well  as 
into  the  tyranny  which  is  bnilt  npon  them  so  totally  at  yariance  with  the 
Word  of  Ood ;  and  he  who  in  addition  shuts  heaven  against  a  sonl  and 
then  unlocks  it  for  money;  —  surely  such  persons  are  not  of  Ood,  for 
we  know  that  Ood  can  have  no  pleasure  in  an  abuse  so  heinous  as  this. 

Of  a  truth  we  may  avow  in  Ood's  name,  to  whom  alone  be  praise 
and  honor,  that  we  by  the  grace  of  Ood  up  to  this  time  have  not  sought 
our  own,  in  the  spread  of  the  evangelical  doctrine,  so  far  as  Ood  has 
vouchsafed  us  strength.  We  also  beseech  our  Lord  that  he  will  not  allow 
such  a  perversion  to  befall  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
our  own  property  so  far  as  our  limited  means  may  reach,  if  thereby  a 
Christian  evangelical  order  conformable  to  the  declaration  of  the  divine 
Word  can  be  enacted,  at  least  in  our  own  fanning  communities.  We  desire 
that  such  a  change  shall  be  accompanied  with  no  tumult  or  driving  out 
of  the  priests,  but  be  wrought  in  all  patience  and  gentleness.  This  type 
of  reformation  we  do  faithfully  long  for  through  our  Lord  Christ,  and  with 
continued  diligence  we  do  pray  for  its  accomplishment. 

But  some  at  this  point  say:  yes  of  course,  we  too  would  have  the 
Oospel,  but  not  according  to  your  explanation  of  it,  but  we  want  the  ex- 
planation which  has  from  time  immemorial  been  given  it.  Thank  you, 
dear  friends,  if  your  interpretation  were  to  have  continued  much  longer 
there  would  remain  no  penny  in  our  purses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  innumer- 
able cases  of  misled  consciences. 

We  must  put  our  own  understanding  on  the  shelf  and  accept  no  other 
interpretation  than  as  much  as  can  be  derived  from  the  exposition  of  the 
Oospel  through  the  medium  of  the  Old  Testament,  just  as  Christ  himself 
commands  in  John:  Search  the  scriptures  for  these  are  they  which  bear 
witness  of  me.  We  read  too  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  those  of 
Thessalonica  (Beroea)  to  whom  Paul  preached  received  the  word  with  all 
readiness  of  mind,  examining  the  scriptures  daily,  whether  these  things 
were  so,  and  finding  the  statements  to  be  true,  many  of  them  believed. 
Once  more,  when  Christ  appeared  to  the  two  disciples  who  were  going 
to  Emmaus,  he  pointed  them  to  the  scriptures. 

Therefore,  it  is  misleading  when  men  want  to  interpret  those  scriptures 
through  their  own  understanding.  One  passage  must  be  interpreted  by 
another,  and  as  Paul  says,  all  our  intelligence,  thought  and  imagination 
should  be  made  captive  to  the  will  and  service  of  Ood.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  text:  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's;  and 
unto  Ood  the  things  that  are  Ood's.  Some  priests  exegete  this  as  com- 
manding us  to  pay  tribute-money  to  them;   and  we  for  our  part  are  not 
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opposed  to  such  a  contribution  to  their  neceBsitieB;  bnt  onr  spiritual  ap- 
prehension does  not  discover  such  a  meaning  in  these  words;  therefore, 
we  must  cry  to  the  Lord  with  David;  Psalm  84  (85),  and  say:  I  will  hear 
what  God  Jehovah  will  speak  in  me.  Now  since  Christ  says  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Ood  is  within  yon,  and  St.  Paul  interprets  its  contents  as  con- 
sisting of  righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  certainly 
easy  to  apprehend  in  what  sphere  we  should  render  to  God  the  service 
which  is  due  him;  and  hence  this  saying  of  Christ  must  surely  signify 
that  the  unique  property  which  we  have  received  from  God,  namely  that 
part  of  our  constitution  which  was  made  in  his  own  image,  the  soul  of 
the  man  who  believes  in  Christ,  —  that  is  the  thing  of  God  that  we  are 
to  render  to  him. 

But  they  object  ftirther:  yes,  but  the  scriptures  are  obscure,  and  the 
sayings  are  dark  and  contradictory,  we  must  have  a  judge  who  has  authority 
to  decide  the  meaning.  Our  answer  is  this:  the  Scriptures  and  the  Word 
of  God  are  wholly  a  bright  light  which  brings  its  own  clarity  with  it 
to  the  believing  heart.  As  David  says:  thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet; 
again,  in  thy  light  we  shall  see  light.  Christ  is  of  course  the  true  light, 
which  lighteth  every  believing  man.  As  he  says  in  John:  I  receive  no 
clarity  from  men. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  scriptures  if  we  do  not  under- 
stand them,  but  our  own  darkened  hearts  are  to  blame  because  they  are 
subject  to  self-love,  avarice^  anger,  impurity  and  tyranny ;  under  these  con- 
ditions the  light  cannot  enlighten.  We  must  first  remove  the  scales  from 
our  eyes,  if  we  expect  to  see  so  strong  a  light;  otherwise  we  shall  be 
like  the  Egyptians  who  groped  in  darkness.  The  Spirit  must  do  this. 
He  will  harmonize  beautifully  all  passages  to  the  glory  of  God;  for  this 
inward  task  the  flesh  has  no  capacity. 

Consequently,  the  Word  of  God  alone  shall  be  our  judge.  What  else 
can  give  us  a  guarantee  that  the  judge  does  not  err,  seeing  that  all  men 
are  liars?  Are  we  then  to  have  recourse  to  a  man?  But  we  had  rather 
go  to  God,  who  cannot  err,  and  beseech  him  in  all  humility  for  his  grace 
to  reveal  to  us  his  divine  Word. 

They  continue:  are  then  the  Christian  Church  and  the  councils  hence- 
forth to  count  for  nothing?  There  has  to  be  a  regulative  system  some- 
where. Such  a  specious  proposition  is  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  Scriptures;  and  although  we  are  but  laymen,  we  will  respond 
to  it  with  God's  help  as  follows:  First,  all  these  errors  spring  from  the 
word  Church,  which  in  German  means  only  a  religious  community.  The 
simple-minded  have  regarded  the  Church  as  a  building  of  stone  or  wood. 
The  worldly-wise  have  considered  it  as  consisting  of  pope,  cardinals,  bishops 
and  prelates. 
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Bat  we  maintain  that  the  Christian  Church  according  to  the  nsage  of 
the  ScripturcB  is  the  congregation  or  aflsembly  of  all  or  of  many  who  with 
heart  and  soul  are  believers  in  Christ.  Their  Head  is  Christ  oar  Lord,  as 
St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Ephesians  and  elsewhere.  They  are  bom  of  God's 
Word  alone ;  they  are  noarished  and  ruled  by  God's  Word.  Briefly,  they 
regulate  everything  by  the  Gospel  and  judge  of  all  matters  by  that  standard, 
and  against  these  particular  ones  thus  associated  the  gates  of  Hell  cannot 
prevail.  Concerning  this  institution,  one  article  of  our  faith  confesses :  I  be- 
lieve in  a  holy.  Christian  Church. 

Those  who  have  one  baptism,  one  faith,  and  one  spirit,  no  matter  too 
where  they  are  whether  in  Rome  or  elsewhere,  are  all  members  of  the 
same,  and  Christ  is  their  Head.  That  is,  the  whole  number  of  the  elect 
friends  of  God  constitute  the  Christian  Church.  But  if  we  were  to  call 
the  pope  with  his  cardinals  the  Christian  Church,  then  the  Italian  wars 
and  the  great  bloodshedding  and  tyranny  of  Pope  Julius  n,  might  just  as 
well  be  called  the  Christian  Church ;  from  such  a  misconception  may  God 
protect  us.    Amen. 

We  would  gladly  convene  councils,  if  they  would  not  make  definitions 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.  But  when  they  do  that,  then  we  must  obey 
God  rather  than  men.  Christ  says  in  John :  I  receive  not  my  witness  from 
men.  If  we  believe  the  council  then  we  trust  in  men  which  is  forbidden 
us  in  the  prophets  and  our  conscience  can  never  attain  rest.  But  if  we 
trust  in  God's  Word,  we  can  make  no  mistake.  Were  we  to  hold  a  council 
just  now  no  one  can  assure  our  heart  that  the  council  would  not  err,  seeing 
that  previously  they  have  for  the  greater  part  gone  astray,  and  one  has 
revoked  what  the  other  decreed.  We  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
likely  not  to  live  to  see  the  time  of  such  a  convocation.  Had  we  not 
God's  word  to  what  could  we  adhere  in  the  interval,  and  in  death? 

Moreover  as  to  the  question  of  government  we  would  reply :  If  it  is 
established  according  to  the  Gospel  and  by  the  command  of  God  or  his 
apostles,  we  are  ready  to  maintain  it;  for  then  we  are  sure  that  it  has 
occurred  through  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  if  it  contravene  the  Word  of  God, 
it  is  for  us  a  system  of  disorder.  Christ  says  in  Luke:  he  who  does  not 
gather  with  me  scattereth  abroad;  he  who  is  not  for  me  is  against  me. 
Let  us  take  an  example :  for  us  to  participate  in  the  Sacrament  under  both 
forms,  that  is,  to  eat  the  broken  body  and  drink  the  blood  of  Christ,  is 
Christ's  own  order  and  St.  Paul  also  instituted  it  according  as  he  received 
it  from  Christ  Now  if  it  were  possible  for  ten  thousand  councils  to  oppose 
it,  yet  are  we  entirely  assured  in  our  hearts  through  Christ's  Word  and 
regalation,  in  that  he  says :  Drink  ye  all  of  it,  —  that  no  man  nor  indeed 
the  whole  world,  has  any  power  to  change  such  an  ordinance  in  opposition 
to  the  Word  of  God.    For  Christ's  Word  and  injunction  declare:  Drink  ye 
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all  of  it.  What  could  otherwiBe  onr  faith  be  worth,  if  we  should  doubt 
the  words  and  ordainment  of  Christ?  St.  Paul  says:  If  an  angel  from 
heaven  were  to  teach  any  other  doctrine,  let  him  be  anathema;  after  that 
denunciation  we  need  not  discuss  the  authority  of  councils  or  men. 

They  further  argue:  But  there  were  many  holy  fathers  assembled  in 
these  councils.  To  which  we  reply:  The  holy  fathers  could  err,  and  often 
indeed  have  done  so,  hence  they  themselves,  as  ftiUy  aware  of  their  pecca- 
bility, plead  that  we  are  not  to  believe  in  them  any  further  than  they  really 
speak  God's  Word,  and  interpret  scripture  by  scripture.  Augustine  and 
Jerome  distinctly  write  in  this  wise  about  themselves.  If  our  opponents 
assert  that  there  were  more  than  forty  books  which  laid  claim  to  the 
title  of  Gospel,  and  yet  only  four  were  accepted  by  the  Church,  therefore, 
we  should  simply  adhere  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  we  reply :  Although 
we  do  not  have  so  many  in  our  list,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  about 
the  number  of  the  claimants ;  it  is  enough  that  the  rejected  ones  did  not 
write  a  gospel  at  all,  but  only  fables,  as  appears  clearly  to  this  day  in 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  They  were  rejected,  not  as  if  the  Gospel 
acquired  its  power  or  confirmation  from  men,  but  because  it  was  recognized 
through  the  Word  of  God  itself  that  these  alleged  gospels  were  totally  con- 
trary to  the  Scriptures. 

Indeed  we  ourselves  previously  regarded  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  as 
genuine,  because  it  contained  very  entertaining  material  for  reading.  Now 
however  we  perceive  through  the  Word  of  God  itself,  that  it  does  not  at 
all  harmonize  with  the  Scriptures  and  is  wholly  fictitious. 

As  laymen  we  inquire  also :  Whence  did  this  very  Church  spring  that 
rejected  such  writers?  Undoubtedly  she  was  born  of  the  Gospel.  On  that 
account  she  recognized  and  judged  these  books  by  the  Gospel  and  God's 
Word.  And  so  should  it  always  be ;  the  Word  of  God  should  remain  our 
sole  judge. 

As  to  custom  and  long  use,  we  would  say  with  the  holy  bishop  and 
martyr  Cyprian:  Custom  must  always  and  in  every  way  yield  to  Chris- 
tian truth.  This  is  quite  a  strong  utterance;  although  in  secular  trans- 
actions custom  and  usage  play  a  very  different  role  from  that  subordina- 
tion which  is  their  place  in  the  sphere  of  God's  Word.  And  this  is  as  it 
should  be. 

The  lord  Annas  and  Caiaphas  also  had  an  old  usage  and  custom; 
indeed  they  had  a  regularly  transmitted  and  organized  system.  They  con- 
sidered their  method  to.  be  the  correct  way  of  serving  God  and  held  them- 
selves and  their  prelates  to  be  the  Church.  Yet  the  Spirit  of  Christ  soon 
destroyed  the  entire  structure.  Indeed  our  own  ancestors  would  not  have 
dared  to  accept  Christ,  but  might  have  continued  in  their  superstitions  had 
they  wanted  to  follow  their  original  custom  and  ancient  usage. 
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But  now  we  must  meet  the  full  brunt  of  their  ar^meni  Yes  indeed, 
say  they,  these  articles  were  previously  settled  at  the  council  a  long  while 
ago  in  Constance,  where  Hus  was  burned.  Therefore,  there  is  now  no 
need  for  much  discussion  about  them. 

We  respond  to  this  in  our  fashion  once  more.  It  is  a  prescription 
of  the  law  of  knighthood  in  Silesia  that  when  a  nobleman  desires  to  com- 
plete his  title  to  nobility,  he  place  his  coat-of-arms  in  the  prince's  chan- 
cery as  a  testimony  thereof.  Now  we  maintain  that  a  similar  system 
should  have  prevailed  in  the  transactions  at  Constance,  had  real  Christian 
judges  been  present  who  claimed  the  right  of  condemnation. 

On  this  account  they  allege  that  the  articles  were  committed  to 
writing.  But  we  ask  why  do  they  not  show  us  these  completed  articles? 
Why  are  they  not  printed?  In  that  way  probably  they  could  put  the 
Lutherans  to  silence.  We  apprehend  however,  that  it  will  be  a  slow 
business.  We  know  well  enough  that  Hus  was  burned  and  that  the  black 
monks  with  their  great  authority,  Thomas,  had  the  control  of  the  council; 
but  how  Hub  was  overcome  we  keep  on  asking  today,  and  yet  cannot 
get  any  satisfactory  reply. 

There  is  a  final  argument  current  and  one  that  is  moreover  agitated 
by  the  common  people,  to  wit:  One  marks  but  little  improvement  as  a 
result  of  the  now  prevalent  teaching;  and  those  who  boast  most  about 
the  Oospel  lead  a  bad  and  offensive  life.  It  is  very  necessary  to  reply 
to  this  reproachful  objection ;  we  confess  that  it  moves  us  also  not  a  little ; 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  goes  through  our  hearts  like  a  knife  to  find  by  experience 
that  the  charge  is  only  too  true. 

But  our  anxiety  is  not  for  ourselves,  because  we  never  build  on 
human  examples  but  upon  the  sole  Word  of  God.  We  are  concerned 
however  about  the  poor  and  simple  folk  who  are  ashamed  to  assume  the 
Oospel  of  Christ  on  account  of  some  bad  specimens  among  those  who 
profess  it.  Would  God  that  such  unworthy  hypocrites  could  for  once  be 
punished  and  put  under  evangelical  discipline  at  last. 

We  speak  of  those  who  take  the  Gospel  unprofitably  on  their  lips 
and  have  no  purpose  whatever  to  actually  better  their  conduct.  Indeed 
they  intend  to  cover  their  wickedness  with  the  Gospel  cloak.  Do  they 
drink  to  more  or  less  excess,  do  they  spend  their  time  and  energies  in 
every  sort  of  voluptuousness,  they  call  it  brotherly  love.  Do  they  pursue 
licentious  indulgences,  they  claim  that  love  prompts  the  wickedness.  They 
even  have  the  audacity  to  allege  brotherly  love,  when  they  deprive  some- 
body of  his  rights  because  they  may  possibly  want  the  malappropriation 
for  their  own  use.  These  are  the  sort  of  reformers  who  eat  meat  on 
Friday  and  fish  on  Sunday  and  call  this  a  confirmation  of  Christian 
liberty. 
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They  declare  that  we  are  not  to  fast,  to  pray  or  to  bestow  alms, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  fact  that  all  these  are  commands  of  the  high  Majesty 
of  God.  Among  our  emdite  men  it  is  only  the  abase  of  snch  works  and 
not  the  work  itself  which  is  forbidden.  These  fellows  prate  about  faith, 
and  understand  it  about  just  as  much  as  they  did  ten  years  ago.  They 
consider  themselves  to  be  evangelicals  of  the  first  water,  if  they  can 
blackguard  the  pope  and  refuse  to  pay  their  financial  obligations  to  the 
parsons.  Christ,  the  good  Lord,  has  to  serve  everywhere  as  the  cover 
for  their  scandalous  behavior.  But  unless  they  repent  it  will  go  worse 
with  these  miscreants  in  the  last  day  than  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
seeing  that  they  prostitute  Christian  liberty  which  is  a  liberty  of  the  Spirit, 
to  carnal  indulgence. 

But  after  this  preliminary  confession  and  reflection  let  us  reply  to  the 
argument  itself  We  affirm  that  those  who  previously  were  steadfast  in 
a  true  simplicity  do  not  in  reality  become  worse  through  the  Gospel,  but 
far  rather,  the  longer  they  really  become  familiar  with  the  content  and 
spirit  of  that  Gospel,  the  stronger  they  grow  in  faith  and  the  more  fruit- 
fully do  they  fall  into  the  habit  of  doing  what  are  actually  good  works. 

But  the  fact  really  is  that  some  who  previously  by  reason  of  their 
outward  appearance  were  accounted  pious  before  men  were  after  all 
in  their  hearts  thorough  going  rascals  in  their  attitude  toward  God. 
These  sanctimonious  pretenders  are  now  exposed  by  the  Gospel,  and  one 
recognizes  that  they  have  been  altogether  impostors,  for  the  Gospel  is 
directed  to  that  very  end  to  bring  to  light  the  secrets  of  the  heart;  it 
casts  down  all  merely  human  righteousness  to  the  earth  and  rears  aloft 
the  divine  righteousness  alone. 

But  a  carnal  man  cannot  easily  discern  true  piety.  Yet  we  do  know 
for  a  certainty  that  numberless  persons  whose  consciences  were  held  cap- 
tive, and  indeed  many  whose  souls  were  driven  to  desperation  have  been 
rescued  through  the  Gospel  and  are  daily  being  rescued,  as  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  part  at  least  among  our  own  peasants. 

We  are  acquainted  too  with  many  pious  folk  who  have  grown  greatly 
in  character  through  the  medium  of  the  Lutheran  teaching,  as  some  per- 
sist in  calling  it;  and  we  have  also  the  hope  of  still  greater  improvement 
from  day  to  day  through  the  agency  of  the  gifts  of  God. 

But  suppose  it  were  true  that  the  preaching  of  the  Word  has  not 
been  accompanied  with  such  good  results  as  its  advocates  expected,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  pure  Word  of  God  should  remain  silent.  Christ 
also  preached  three  years  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neighborhood,  and  there 
resulted  just  this  much  good  out  of  it  that  the  religionists  finally  hung 
him  upon  a  tree,  and  his  own  disciples  deserted  him. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  one  more  astray  in  conscience  than  those 
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who  refuse  to  credit  the  pure  Word  of  God  and  wait  persistently  for  some 
human  way  of  confirmation  or  for  a  Council.  We  speak  only  of  pious 
dissemblers,  the  godless  have  no  conscience. 

And  now  to  bring  the  discussion  to  a  conclusion,  gracious  Lord,  we 
set  out  with  the  desire  to  narrate  to  your  Grace  the  entire  foundation  of 
the  evangelical  cause,  just  so  far  as  God  would  vouchsafe  us  the  ability. 
Not  that  there  was  any  necessity  to  instruct  your  Grace  by  such  a  dec- 
laration ,  but  that  we  might  state  the  reasons  for  our  faith  to  your  Grace 
as  our  ordained  bishop  and  also  to  the  general  public. 

Although  certain  prelates  have  let  it  be  heard  as  their  opinion  that 
we  had  better  concern  ourselves  about  the  management  of  our  estates 
than  about  such  foolery;  they  would  know  well  enough  how  to  regulate 
their  churches  without  our  help  etc. 

Ah,  yes  I  praise  God,  we  know  very  well  indeed  that  the  wisdom  of 
God  is  called  foolishness  by  the  world ;  we  know  too  how  Christ  answered 
Martha  when  she  wanted  Hhe  Lord  to  direct  her  sister  Magdalene  to  help 
in  the  care  of  the  house.  Just  that  attitude  of  our  Lord  in  that  dramatic 
incident  we  are  going  to  maintain  in  Christ. 

Moreover  we  do  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their  churches. 
Yet  we  are  unwilling  to  renounce  aU  due  obedience  to  our  prelates  and 
shepherds,  providing  they  do  not  assume  more  authority  than  Christ  has 
commanded  them  to  exercise.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  prescribes  the 
sphere  of  their  power:  men  should  not  regard  us  as  anything  other  than 
the  servants  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  He  avers 
too  that  the  power  is  given  to  us  for  the  betterment  and  not  for  the  de- 
struction of  men. 

We  therefore  beseech  and  exhort  your  Grace  to  take  this  our  com- 
munication to  heart  for  the  honor  of  Christ  and  for  your  own  personal 
salvation.  Have  respect  to  no  one  save  God,  but  handle  herein  with  all 
meekness  and  Christian  love  and  do  nothing  with  impetuosity.  See  to  it, 
first  of  all,  that  God's  Word  and  the  holy  Gospel  be  preached  exclusively; 
nothing  else  will  suffice.  Really  good  and  pious  preachers  are  just  now 
quite  scarce,  and  yet  we  hope  that  your  Grace  will  spare  no  expense  to 
appoint  only  such  a  clergy  as  is  qualified.  Let  the  unlearned  be  stalled 
in  the  choir  and  take  the  educated  meanwhile  as  preachers  or  pastors  for 
the  various  villages. 

Let  the  complaint  reach  thine  ears  0  God!  For  it  is  a  crying  shame 
to  see  with  what  priests  the  poor  peasants  are  provided.  All  the  prophets 
must  indeed  be  liars,  if  the  bishops  do  not  have  to  give  a  serious  and 
exact  account  at  the  last  day  for  the  existence  of  such  a  standing 
neglect. 

In  the  next  place,  let  your  Grace  appoint  educated  persons,  whether 
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priests  or  laymen,  to  read  the  Bible  publicly,  as  has  already  been  done 
in  some  localities,  so  that  ill-informed  yonng  priests  may  also  have  the 
chance  to  learn  something. 

Let  your  Grace  everywhere  remove  the  great  abase  which  comes 
throogh  the  superstitions  pictures  and  images  as  your  Grace  has  begun 
to  do  in  Liegnitz,  and  as  was  also  undertaken  some  time  ago  in  Breslau 
at  St.  Dorothea's.  Indeed  in  this  regard  the  practices  at  present  are  even 
more  offensive  among  a  class  of  Christians,  particularly  the  simple-minded 
folk  in  the  villages,  than  once  they  were  amidst  the  heathen  themselves. 
The  stationers  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  deceive  the  ordinary,  simple 
people  with  smooth  words;  and  further,  the  fatal  system  of  mendicancy 
should  have  a  quietus  put  upon  it  so  that  the  poor  and  common  but  de- 
serving householder  may  not  be  forgotten. 

Let  the  priests  be  no  longer  permitted  to  read  masses  for  money: 
that  service  should  be  celebrated  only  when  there  exists  an  actual  hunger- 
ing and  desire  for  the  most  venerable  sacrament  of  Christ. 

Another  and  weighty  subject  of  reform  do  we  now  propose:  let  no 
one  in  matters  of  conscience  be  compelled  to  render  obedience  to  merely 
human  precepts.  On  the  contrary,  since  we  are  called  into  Christian 
liberty,  we  are  therefore  urged  to  stand  fast  therein;  nevertheless  we  have 
no  right  to  pervert  this  into  a  liberty  of  the  flesh. 

And  on  this  account  the  evangelical  discipline  should  be  reestablished. 
It  was  instaurated  not  for  money  but  for  a  restraint  upon  our  sins  and 
the  transgression  of  the  divine  law.  This  should  be  restored  after  the 
indications  given  by  Christ  in  Matthew  and  by  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
so  that  one  should  neither  eat  nor  drink  with  any  who  are  thus  under 
condemnation.  Through  this  system  one  could  perhaps  expect  to  control 
and  abrogate  the  drinking  of  healths  among  the  nobility,  for  this  social 
custom  is  the  incitement  and  occasion  of  every  other  kind  of  sin. 

Ordinarily  it  would  be  right  to  use  the  secular  law  for  the  collection  of 
the  salaries  due  to  the  priests ;  but  if  a  debtor  is  unable  to  meet  his  obli- 
gations because  of  his  exceeding  poverty,  the  creditor  should  have  further 
patience  with  him  according  to  the  law  of  love. 

But  we  do  not  want  to  treat  of  temporal  and  transitory  property  as 
such  in  a  connection  like  this;  we  had  rather  that  an  improvement  in 
conscience  and  a  desire  for  the  eternal  good  might  be  promoted.  And 
yet  we  cannot  but  affirm,  that  we  are  not  party  to  any  system  calling 
itself  Christian  which  denies  to  the  priests  their  income.  Nor  do  we  ad- 
vise any  one  to  do  such  a  wrong;  therefore,  the  priests  cannot  find  any 
cause  of  complaint  in  us  on  that  score  at  least. 

The  next  leading  article,  and  one  that  is  of  the  highest  urgency,  con- 
cerns the  marriage  of  the  clergy.   We  beseech  your  Grace  to  leave  it  open 
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to  your  priests  to  enter  the  state  of  wedlock  or  not,  as  they  may  choose. 
Christ  left  it  free  to  all;  and  St.  Paul  plainly  indicates  that  the  devil 
would  be  the  cause  of  its  prohibition.  0  how  many  thousand  sonls  and 
wholly  ensnared  consciences  yon  would  free  and  rescue  by  the  abolition 
of  required  celibacy,  a  doctrine  of  devils  as  St.  Paul  calls  it. 

There  are  many  pious  priests  who  do  not  have  the  gift  of  chastity, 
and  consequently  they  live  with  a  bad  conscience  and  in  great  offense. 
They  know  very  well  that  the  state  of  matrimony  is  commanded  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  they  feel  the  sexual  impulse;  and  yet  they  fear  your  Grace 
more  than  they  do  God.  They  affirm  secretly  and  openly  that  your  Grace 
is  a  great  hindrance  to  their  soul's  salvation.  Yes,  they  venture  to  state 
that  they  will  have  to  cry  out  against  your  Grace  on  the  Judgment-day 
for  not  having  provided  relief  for  them. 

We  must  also  express  our  opinion  concerning  the  effect  of  celibacy  in 
the  village  communities.  How  can  the  peasants  be  worthily  instructed 
by  a  priest  who  leads  a  scandalous  life  among  them?  And  yet  how  can 
a  poor  village  pastor  administer  his  household  affairs  without  a  wife? 
Everybody  knows  very  well  that  your  Grace  formerly  spoke  against  the 
unchaste  law  of  pope  Calixtus,  and  that  in  a  very  Christian  way. 

No  one  seems  ready  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  aforesaid  poor 
peasants.  They  are  harassed  without  cessation  by  their  uneducated  pastors 
in  an  outrageous  and  tyrannical  way  through  the  unbearable  regulations 
imposed  upon  them.  One  cannot  but  be  filled  with  pity  at  the  spectacle 
of  this  great  crowd  of  peasants  as  they  labor  under  an  access  of  con- 
scientiousness, mainly  due  to  the  unhappy  bewilderment  which  the  pastor 
produces  by  his  impossible  injunctions;  they  are  to  eat  e^s,  cheese  and 
butter  on  Friday  or  in  Lent  while  they  have  actually  hardly  any  bread 
on  their  tables.  God  be  merciful  to  us,  we  are  entangled  in  command- 
ments more  than  were  the  Jews;  and  nobody  will  compassionate  the 
simple,  country  folk. 

We  also  pray  your  Grace  not  to  be  a  hindrance  but  rather  generously 
to  permit  the  testament  of  Christ  and  the  Sacraments  to  be  imparted  to  the 
people  in  their  oym  language  which  alone  is  intelligible  to  them,  for  thereby 
an  improvement  is  likely  to  follow.  St.  Paul  has  enjoined  and  proclaimed 
this  duty  strenuously  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

What  more  need  we  write  ?  There  are  innumerable  abuses  whose  short- 
comings certainly  require  investigation.  Do  not  let  your  Grace  oppose 
such  inquiry  but  rather  according  to  the  requirements  of  your  office  farther 
every  step  of  reform;  yes,  without  regard  to  the  pope  or  the  entire  Ro- 
man curia.  They  cannot  answer  for  you  in  the  day  of  Judgn^ent;  each 
one  will  then  have  to  give  account  for  himself. 

We  indeed  maintain  that  just  as  your  Grace  when  elected  to  the 
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bishopric  did  not  concern  yourself  about  the  pope  in  the  defense  of  your 
own  prerogative  and  advantage  against  his  grant  of  the  see  to  another, 
so  should  you  have  still  less  regard  for  him  in  the  realm  of  Christ's  honor 
and  in  the  love  of  one's  neighbor  when  he  bids  you  act  against  the  com- 
mandment of  God. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  some  pious  and  honorable  gentleman 
with  a  conscience  how  any  body  could  behave  more  offensively  against 
Christ  than  is  done  at  the  court  of  Rome  ?  And  yet  we  are  to  fetch  heaven 
and  eternal  life  from  such  a  quarter! 

LfCt  not  your  Grace  allow  certain  prelates  to  divert  you  from  such 
Christian  undertakings.  Of  course  we  always  desire  to  except  the  pious 
clergy.  When  these  bumptious  curialists  do  not  know  of  anything  further 
to  allege  against  our  Gospel  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  then  they  assert  that 
such  innovation  excites  tumult  and  rebellion  among  the  people.  They  aver 
that  the  common  man  is  arrayed  against  the  ruling  powers  thereby.  By 
such  charges  they  incite  princes  and  lords  to  suppress  the  Gospel  and  the 
truth  of  Christ.  These  results  are  not  surprising;  they  also  happened  for- 
merly in  the  times  of  the  prophets.  Indeed  Christ  himself  experienced 
just  such  contradiction.  When  the  Jews  could  find  nothing  wherewith  to 
accuse  him  before  Pilate  they  alleged  that  he  organized  revolt  among  the 
people.  St.  Paul  and  all  the  apostles  were  charged  with  the  same  treasonable 
offence,  and  indeed  were  finally  put  to  death  on  the  pretext  of  such  a 
shameless  libel. 

Moreover,  these  anti-reforming  prelates  profess  that  the  whole  body 
of  priests  and  ministers  of  God  are  now  being  subjected  to  contumely  and 
oppression.  But  why  do  we  want  to  be  better  than  our  Lord  Christ? 
Does  he  not  himself  say,  the  servant  ought  not  to  be  greater  than  his 
master;  if  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  persecute  you  also?  If  we 
want  to  be  ministers  of  Christ ,  and  if  we  boast  of  being  his  vicars,  then 
we  ought  to  ignore  the  grace  and  favor  of  the  world.  Surely  Christ  calls 
it  blessed,  if  men  persecute  us  for  his  sake  and  the  Gospel's.  It  would 
be  better  to  have  a  care,  lest  those  who  make  such  complaints  may  prob- 
ably not  be  ministers  of  Christ  after  all  but  of  some  other  master,  for 
whose  pleasure  they  would  ward  us  off  from  the  Gospel  and  the  truth  of 
Christ,  and  in  addition  would  bar  the  way  to  salvation  against  the  or- 
dinary man.  It  is  assuredly  out  of  such  procedures  that  the  offense  springs. 
We  know  however,  that  the  pious  and  educated  priests  who  instruct  the 
people  in  a  truly  Christian  way  are  held  by  the  multitude  in  all  honor. 

Your  Grace  must  not  listen  to  such  people  who  seek  only  their  own, 
if  your  Grace  would  not  be  an  opponent  of  the  divine  Word  and  the 
legitimate  result  thereof.  For  your  Grace  well  knows  how  hard  it  is  to 
kick  against  the  pricks  of  the  Lord.    Moreover,  your  Grace  is  in  large 
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measure  aware  of  the  power  and  strength  of  God's  Word.  We  are  per* 
snaded  that  the  greatest  wisdom  and  reasoning  of  the  whole  world  cannot 
set  ap  anything  against  that  tmth  so  as  to  move  it  a  hair's  breadth ;  force 
may  be  nsed  bnt  that  only,  and  yet  before  force  the  truth  stands  fast 
with  immovable  security.  And  all  this  is  according  to  the  sure  promise 
of  Christ:  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  which  all  kings  and  princes  cannot 
withstand.  No  one  need  flatter  himself  with  the  thought  that  Christ  will 
mislead  us  by  his  Word. 

If  therefore,  we  may  hope  that  we  shall  be  provided  with  good 
shepherds  and  evangelical  preachers  through  the  particular  assiduity  of 
your  Grace,  and  thus  the  divine  Word  be  allowed  to  go  forward  in  its 
strength,  then  all  worship  and  all  Christian  exercises  would  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  it  alone.  God  grant  this  in  your  diocese,  no  matter  what  may 
be  done  elsewhere. 

And  although  whatever  is  contrary  to  God's  Word  or  the  institutions 
of  Christ  may  have  been  established  from  hoary  traditions  and  abuses, 
when  once  that  error  is  discovered  it  must  be  quickly  and  promptly  re- 
formed because  we  are  not  sure  of  life  for  a  single  hour.  Of  course  we 
must  not  turn  and  look  back,  for  Christ  says  in  Luke:  No  man,  having 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  Kjngdom 
of  God. 

There  are  many  pastors  who  are  timorous  and  they  dread  your  Grace, 
and  on  this  account  do  not  lay  aside  certain  abuses.  But  they  cannot 
endure  the  reproach  of  their  consciences  any  longer. 

Were  your  Grace  to  direct  these  matters  and  your  office  even  in  some 
measure  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  with  his  help  it  would  undoubt- 
edly be  advantageous  to  the  salvation  of  your  Grace  and  of  us  all;  and 
we  confidently  expect  nothing  else  than  that  princes,  lords,  and  the  entire 
body  of  the  nobility  would  cleave  to  your  Grace  as  their  ordained  Bishop 
with  all  loyalty  and  steadfastness. 

Finally,  gracious  Lord,  we  will  close  with  the  saying  of  Isaiah  55: 
Seek  ye  Jehovah  while  he  may  be  found;  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is 
near:  let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts; 
and  let  him  return  unto  Jehovah,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him;  and 
to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon. 

We  hear  how  the  former  bishop  in  his  last  illness,  just  before  the 
end,  took  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Titus  into  his  hands  and  read  it;  how 
he  thereupon  sighed  deeply  and  said:  0  eternal  God!  what  a  poor  bishop 
I  have  been.  Ah  I  well,  if  God  will  help  me  from  this  sick  bed  I  will  be 
a  real  Christian  bishop  or  I  will  give  up  the  office  entirely. 

Therefore,  we  do  think  that  your  Grace  will  not  contemn  our  simple 
exhortation  which  has  sprung  from  genuine  love  and  loyalty.    And  yet, 
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shonld  your  Grace  be  angered  thereby,  which  may  (rod  forbid,  then  your 
Orace  would  have  to  be  angry  with  your  own  conscience.  For  if  your 
Grace  were  to  acknowledge  it  on  your  sours  salvation,  then  your  Grace 
would  conscientiously  have  to  say,  that  our  message  to  you  is  the  pure 
truth.  For  we  know  that  formerly  these  abuses  were  very  displeasing  to 
your  Grace.  Indeed  we  are  convinced  that  had  your  Grace  still  to  decide 
about  accepting  the  bishopric  in  these  perilous  days,  your  Grace  would 
take  a  very  comprehensive  and  circumspect  view  of  the  actual  situation 
before  undertaking  the  service. 

There  are  indeed  two  brief  sentences  in  the  Gospel :  My  Kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,  says  Christ  in  John.  The  second  is  in  Luke:  That  which 
is  highly  exalted  among  men  is  an  abomination  and  a  thing  to  be  rejected 
before  God.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  reconcile  this  immense  splen- 
dor and  worldly  pomp  with  the  Gospel  and  cross  of  Christ.  We  would 
be  glad  to  be  instructed  in  a  kindly  and  fraternal  way  how  such  a  con- 
tradiction can  be  harmonized. 

Herewith  we  desire  to  commend  your  Grace  to  our  dear  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  may  he  condescend  to  grant  his  Spirit  to  your  Grace  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accomplishing  everything  which  is  praiseworthy  and  honorable  to 
him  and  whatever  is  salvatory  for  us  all. 

Dated  Ossig,  on  New  Year's  Day  in  the  year  1524. 

May  God  illuminate  your  Grace  with  his  knowledge  together  with  all 
who  crave  the  same.    Amen. 

Printed  in  the  royal  city  of  Breslau  by  Caspar  Lybisch  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  four. 


D. 

IN  a  period  teeming  with  a  fresh,  wholesome/  aroused  literature  there 
are  few  writings  so  vital,  energetic  and  noble  as  this.  It  tarns  its  back 
on  the  stale  and  affected  methods  and  reproductions  of  humanism ;  its  roots 
are  not  planted  in  the  fantastic  rule  that  antiquity  alone  is  the  gauge  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  true,  or  that  the  secret  of  genuine  art  lies  in  classic 
form.  It  breaks  loose  from  the  trammels  of  a  past  that  would  have  enslaved 
its  quickened  impulses  and  seeks  affiliation  with  the  well-springs  of  an 
endless  life,  fall  of  courage  for  the  present  and  hope  for  the  fature.  There 
is  not  a  breath  of  that  sickly  and  heavily  perfumed  air  in  which  the  un- 
natural cultivators  of  the  renaissance  lived.  There  is  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  burnt  incense  daily  before  the  ancients  as  the  sole  gods  of 
wisdom  and  style.  The  men  who  strutted  in  stole  and  toga  and  chlamys 
and  golden  sandals,  who  narrowed  their  being  into  old  mythologies  and 
hoary  speculations  were  no  models  to  follow  in  a  time  when  the  tides  of 
fresh  oceans  were  setting  in  and  the  gates  of  undreamed  continents  lay 
open.  The  classic  pantheons  surely  could  bring  no  adequate  and  enduring 
revival  when  masses  of  primitive  religions  were  coming  into  the  ken  of 
research  while  in  the  same  opportune  moment  scholarship  and  the  historic 
simplicity  of  the  Christian  faith  were  challenging  Roman  institutions.  Nor 
do  our  authors  yield  to  the  seductive  but  poisonous  fashion  of  the  schools; 
the  manifold  operations  of  the  Spirit  could  not  be  compressed  into  the 
humid  culture  and  linguistic  grooves  of  the  universities;  neither  Cicero 
nor  Vergil  were  adequate  sponsors  for  the  candidates  of  modern  enterprise ; 
their  terms  and  syntax  were  insufficient  for  even  swaddling  the  infant  in 
his  first  taste  of  the  exhilarating,  novel  impulses  that  surrounded  him. 
Classicism  was  not  the  natural  language  for  the  regenerated  faith.  It 
must  have  many  tongues,  as  many  tongues  as  there  were  dialects  of  the 
people.  These  authors  would  not  dishonor  their  own  energetic,  broad- 
browed  German.  Gould  the  Bishop  have  had  a  choice,  he  might  well 
have  wished  such  an  appeal  to  have  been  swathed  in  Latin  bands  that 
the  discussion  might  have  been  removed  from  popular  agitation  and  have 
contributed  no  new  fuel  to  the  crackling  Silesian  fire.  But  questions  of 
supreme  moment  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  people  was  involved  —  and 
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yeiy  ftindamentallj  at  that  —  were  not  to  be  academic  alone;  the  neg- 
lected masBCB  most  think  and  be  moved  to  consider  their  rights  and 
opportonitieB.  That  retiracy  and  BequcBtration  of  themcB  to  the  aulae  waB 
no  longer  a  posBibility,  aB  indeed  it  never  Bhonld  have  been.  DeluBionB 
are  no  more  becoming  to  the  peasant  than  to  the  king  or  to  the  profesBor. 
The  essence  of  things  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  the  educated  classes. 
Publicity  is  vital  to  moral  well-being  whether  of  corporations  or  individ- 
uals. The  humblest  private  man  should  live  in  the  day  as  in  the  eye 
of  Ood.  Truth  cannot  be  put  under  big  or  little  bushels.  The  sun  must 
shine  on  the  smallest  alley  of  the  city  and  the  filthiest  tenement  house 
as  well  as  in  the  court  of  the  palace  or  on  the  halls  and  squares  of  the 
university.  The  people  will  have  hold  of  the  biggest  logs  and  no  obstacle 
of  priest  or  king  can  hinder  them  for  long.  Let  the  yule-log  bum  on  the 
humblest  hearth  as  well  as  in  the  huge  fire-place  of  the  castle.  That  was 
precisely  a  germinal  and  an  unresting  idea  of  these  petitioners.  They 
plead  for  the  resurrection  of  the  vernacular,  and  their  own  prayer  for  that 
and  other  vital  issues  they  clothed  in  the  native  speech  and  thus  reflected 
the  universal  genius  of  the  people  whom  they  sought  to  benefit.  They 
shook  off  the  chains  which  bound  the  humanists  and  so  many  university 
professors  to  old  civilizations  and  to  closed  literatures ;  and  what  a  handi- 
cap to  rational  progress  these  long  prevalent  canons  of  training  proved 
to  be,  the  next  centuries  painfully  illustrated.  It  is  a  protracted  and  ex- 
hausting struggle  before  the  towers  of  separatistic  and  conceited  culture 
can  be  stormed  and  dismantled,  and  be  converted  into  an  open  ground 
free  to  the  people. 

This  letter  is  one  of  the  fine  precursors  of  that  noble  language  which 
has  become  one  of  the  choicest  media  for  the  expression  of  much  that  is  most 
exalted  in  thought  and  in  knowledge.  It  should  be  viewed  in  that  initiative 
light  and  restored  to  its  just  place ;  its  significance  philologically,  historically, 
psychologically  and  theologically  should  be  once  more  avowed.  Further  it 
should  stand  by  itself  and  be  judged  independently  and  not  in  the  ever- 
lastingly oppressive  and  egregiously  false  rale  that  everything  must  be 
approved  or  condemned  according  to  its  relation  to  Luther  and  Lutheranisin. 
That  may  be  a  subordinate  question  in  the  history  of  doctrine,  after  the 
main  subject  has  been  settled.  The  real  inquiry  is,  what  is  this  that 
Schwenckfeld  and  his  friend  Axleben  have  written  apart  by  themselves? 
Are  there  sufficient  attributes  of  independence  and  originality  in  this  their 
joint  production  to  warrant  a  weightier,  a  more  searching,  a  more  un- 
trammeled  and  a  less  fore-dooming  criticism  ?  Can  the  spirit  of  Salig  and 
Planck  be  revived  and  maintained  as  Kadelbach  and  Schneider  and  Hampe 
and  Hoffmann  have  endeavored  to  do?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
here  is  a  bit  of  literature  of  which  Germany  should  be  proud  for  the 
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intrepid  way  in  which  it  faces  social  and  religions  problems;  for  its  efforts 
at  mordant  and  advanced  solntions  of  them ;  for  its  determined  and  hopeful 
tone;  for.  its  clear-cut  statement  of  evils  and  their  remedies;  for  its  breath 
of  individualism  and  mountain  air  of  freedom;  for  its  strong  taking  of 
authority  by  the  beard  and  shaking  it  until  its  teeth  chatter  while  the 
challengers  demand  the  verification  or  surrender  of  its  huge  pretensions; 
for  its  sweet-tempered  and  yet  scourging  charity;  for  its  kindliness  and 
its  satire;  for  all  its  splendid  Silesian  qualities  of  humor  and  reasonableness, 
of  good  fellowship  and  earnestness,  of  plain  dealing  and  deep,  moral 
seriousness.  Must  one  always  suppress  his  individuality  and  measure  him- 
self by  the  greatness  or  smallness  of  another?  This  sort  of  reduction  of 
the  self  to  the  arbitrary  standard  of  another  is  not  equality  nor  yet  justice; 
nor  indeed  does  it  contribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  whole.  Each  one 
must  be  himself  to  the  largest  extent,  if  he  would  really  yield  the  quota 
due  to  the  mass.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  were  men  of 
greater  learning  and  keener  sagacity  and  sweeter  piety  than  Luther,  and 
their  independent  value  should  not  be  underrated  or  passed  over  with 
resolute  neglect  because  they  do  not  enhance  the  worship  of  the  central 
hero.  History  should  stop  sizing  up  every  cotemporary  by  the  exaltation, 
accidental  or  actual,  of  his  more  prominent  fellow;  that  institutes  and 
seeks  to  perpetuate  an  unjust  overshadowing.  The  single  figures  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  much  less  must  they  be  dismembered  and  decapi- 
tated in  order  to  intensify  the  dominance  of  the  one,  with  whom  indeed 
they  may  have  had  the  least  possible  to  do.  Individual  ranking  person- 
alities did  not  mean  to  serve  as  holocausts  for  the  altars  of  one  person- 
ality however  inspiring  and  magnetic,  especially  when  their  point  of 
outlook  was  radically  different.  All  these  merits  and  estimates  should  be 
restored  and  readjusted  by  the  new  science  in  its  effort  to  rehabilitate 
those  times  according  to  more  accurate  proportions.  Some  men  refuse  to 
get  at  the  real  Erasmus,  others  at  the  real  Luther,  others  at  the  real 
Helanchthon,  and  all  have  united  to  disregard  the  real  Schwenckfeld. 
Now  here  is  a  letter  which  insists  upon  consideration  and  which  will 
compel  a  reopening  of  the  career  and  quality  of  its  chief  author.  Any 
man  or  woman  who  can  rise  from  the  earnest  study  of  this  epistle  without 
being  moved  to  admiration  of  its  many  qualities  literary  and  character- 
wise,  must  be  made  of  curious  stuff  or  so  enveloped  and  befogged  in 
traditional  prejudices  that  there  is  little  hope  of  any  charity  or  justice 
from  his  or  her  second  nature.  The  thorough  manliness  of  it  will  stir 
any  one  who  has  in  him  any  aspiration  for  a  pure  and  simple  humanity. 
It  is  in  us  to  aver  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  Re- 
formation literature.  The  belles-lettres  man  is  always  set  on  putting  what 
he  calls  theological  writings  in  a  compartment  by  themselves;   to  his 
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flhranken  view  nothing  that  is  not  of  a  certain  form  for  art's  sake  in 
poetry  or  prose  can  have  any  merit  of  taste  or  of  beauty  or  be  flayored 
with  richness  of  style  or  abound  in  any  exquisite  use  of  words.  This  is 
a  ghastly  ghost  and  not  a  real  embodiment  of  truth.  Spiritual  SBsthetics 
should  be  the  parent  of  all  principles  of  beauty  and  taste.  Hooker  and 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Luther  and  Ginsburg  have  as  much  claim  to  be  en- 
titled men  of  letters  as  the  best  dramatist  or  the  best  novel  writer;  all 
the  more  since  they  uttered  life-facts  and  colored  them  with  a  pulsating 
art  or  artlessness.  The  old  notion  of  the  formalists  is  a  fiction  of  litera- 
ture just  like  the  fictions  of  science,  philosophy  and  law;  they  are  all 
alike  survivals  of  their  long  struggle  against  the  tyrannies  of  Establishr 
ments  and  Hierarchy.  There  ought  to  be  no  room  for  the  exploitation  of 
such  an  error  at  this  late  hour  when  Jove  himself  cannot  afford  to  nod, 
lest  he  forget  how  to  orient  himself.  It  is  identical  with  the  iUiberality 
which  excluded  the  prophets  from  the  poetical  House  or  Temple  of  Fame, 
and  with  that  materialistic  tendency  which  has  dethroned  theology  from 
its  normal  headship  over  all  knowledge.  Whatever  is  intrinsically  beautiful, 
no  matter  what  the  category  of  knowledge  in  which  it  may  be  linguistio- 
ally  expressed,  is  worthy  of  being  classed  as  literature  and  should  be 
criticised  accordingly.  We  say  that  this  letter  has  a  distinct  claim  to  be 
so  regarded  and  treated  although  not  a  single  history  of  the  German 
language  seems  to  know  of  its  existence.  Nor  has  philological  science 
done  any  better  by  the  entire  body  of  Schwenckfeld's  works.  No  hand 
has  as  yet  opened  the  treasure  house  for  the  German  speech  contained 
in  these  manifold  epistles  and  treatises,  and  vast  dictionaries  are  con- 
structed all  of  which  have  practically  ignored  this  author,  or  have  been 
unaware  of  even  his  existence;  and  many  another  worthy  has  fallen  among 
thieves  whom  no  Samaritan  has  yet  rescued  from  his  unjustifiable  fate. 
It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  despise  the  philological  value  of  the  Church 
fathers ;  but  that  sort  of  purism  has  finally  been  abandoned  and  Latin  and 
Greek  lexicographers  and  grammarians,  within  arbitrary  limits  to  be  sure, 
peck  gently  at  the  once  despised  bones.  There  are  men  who  think  today 
that  they  can  learn  nothing  of  philology  from  Denck  or  Hetzer  because 
they  differed  from  Lnther.  If  they  should  by  chance  dip  into  Franck  it 
is  rather  because  of  his  tenets  than  his  significance  as  a  founder  of  Ger- 
man speech.  The  theological  thunder  has  deterred  many  from  ploughing 
in  these  dangerous  fields.  Few  have  had  the  courage  to  stake  out  home- 
steads in  these  anathematized  regions.  But  the  fulminating  roar  is  harmless 
and  the  acres  are  rich  for  him  who  will  till.  There  are  many  far  more 
fertile  soils  than  those  which  Melanchthon  or  Bugenhagen  or  Justus  Jonas 
yield.  Many  questions  that  now  seem  so  intractable,  or  are  solved  by 
foolhardy  hypotheses,  would  have  an  easy  resolution  were  there  a  vigorous 
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push  for  the  shelyes  cf  despised  and  rejected  outsiders.  There  are  nunes 
of  philological  lore  in  Crantwald,  Bader,  Renssner,  Schwenckfeld  and  a 
maltitade  of  other  fathers  of  the  religions  reviyal  and  no  one  has  washed 
oat  the  nuggets  or  has  sunk  a  shaft  in  the  imbedded  veins.  We  affirm 
then:  here  is  a  letter  abounding  in  a  large  and  varied  vocabulary,  many 
expressive  words  occur  in  its  palpitating  insistence  on  spiritual  progress. 
Nor  are  its  syntactical  qualities  of  less  import  as  the  sentences  rise  from 
their  local  peculiarities  into  an  effort  to  reach  a  universal,  native  speech. 
Viewed  from  a  psychological  side  here  are  signs  of  a  robust  mentality, 
of  a  high  spiritual  level,  of  a  nervoas  but  powerfully  regulated  and  sus- 
tained temperament;  there  is  a  conspicuous  absence  of  moods  although 
it  abounds  in  utterances  of  profound  feeling  as  stirred  and  uplifted  on  the 
wings  of  a  great  desire  for  human  welfare,  for  the  betterment  of  the 
lowliest  and  for  the  breaking  of  chains  of  ignorance  and  vice.  Here  you 
discern  an  indignation  over  palpable  wrongs  which  is  b(Jm  of  righteousness. 
No  less  do  a  resolute  will,  a  gathered-up  determination,  an  unflinch- 
ing eagerness  of  purpose  radiate  from  the  well-beaten  words.  The  speech 
of  these  laymen  seems  forged  by  an  enlightened  common-sense  philosophy 
too  that  does  not  indulge  in  theosophic  dreams  or  melt  into  the  hazes  of 
neo-Platonism,  but  takes  hold  realistically  of  this  thing  and  that  and  cor- 
relates them  from  the  standpoint  of  a  divine  revelation  with  its  lofty, 
ethical  precepts.  In  forming  a  theological  estimate  we  can  honestly  reaf- 
firm what  a  donor's  hand  in  a  contemporary  script  has  written  on  the 
title-page  of  a  presentation  copy:  this  little  book  contains  in  itself  a 
summary  statement  of  a  complete  Christian  life;  but  that  does  not  say 
that  such  a  scheme  is  formally  set  forth,  for  that  was  not  the  purpose  of 
the  writers;  the  very  confession  contained  in  it  is  undogmatic  in  cast  and 
is  more  like  a  garden  of  the  soul's  life  than  a  syllabus;  but  the  grand 
bones  of  the  faith  are  there;  the  creative  and  formative  elements  of  the 
inner  life  have  been  at  their  buried  toil  while  the  mature  fruit  stands 
invitingly  before  you;  it  is  not  a  plucked  fruit  already  sorted  and  dried, 
but  a  real  product  of  the  tree  of  life  with  all  the  signs  of  an  active  spirit 
in  it;  the  whole  style  of  the  creed  is  to  be  commended  as  a  model  for 
the  expression  of  one's  faith  so  far  as  one  may  pattern  after  others  in 
such  properties  of  the  soul;  certainly  this  summary  may  be  safely  imi- 
tated in  one  point:  we  ought  to  make  our  Credo  as  this  is  the  exhibition 
of  an  intelligent,  experiential  belief  within  us,  and  not  a  mere  series  of 
intellectual  propositions.  Nor  ought  the  pedagogic  quality  of  the  letter 
to  be  passed  by.  The  whole  is  purposeful;  there  is  an  abounding  pare- 
netic  vein  in  it ,  not  of  mere  instruction,  that  in  some  respects  might  be 
unnecessary  in  the  case  of  so  high  an  ecclesiastic  and  broadly  educated 
a  dignitary  as  their  friend  was;   and  yet,  as  it  turned  out,  he  did  seem 
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to  be  ignorant  of  the  true  gist  and  marrow  of  the  Gospel;  but  to  impart 
knowledge  was  not  the  first  intention  of  the  writerSy  they  were  bent  raflier 
on  moving  the  springs  of  power  so  that  beneficent  streams  now  locked 
np  might  water  the  whole  land;  they  sought  to  persuade  the  central  forces 
which  could  so  comprehensiyelj  improve  the  present  and  the  future  to 
the  adoption  of  humane  reforms.  They  plead  for  that  early  planting  of 
seed  which  should  yield  such  luxurious  harvests  during  the  years  to  come; 
they  wanted  to  arouse  a  seasonable  interest  which  would  also  be  pervasive 
and  far-reaching  for  education,  for  a  simple,  spiritual  ministry,  for  social 
betterment,  for  the  salvation  of  humanity  through  its  direct  contact  with 
Gk>d  and  with  the  divine  adjuncts.  The  missive  has  a  world  redemptive 
Yalue  in  that  it  enforces  the  application  of  the  two  rules  of  love;  it  sought 
to  do  at  first-hand  what  was  immediately  practicable  and  along  such  lines 
as  would  at  the  same  time  serve  to  illustrate  the  principles  as  always 
and  everywhere  applicable.  And  if  now  you  look  for  purely  artistic 
qualities,  you  discover  a  dignified  simplicity,  a  vigorous,  well-trained  and 
moulded  terseness,  a  clarity  of  ideas  and  Ihe  cloaking  of  them  in  various 
form.  There  is  little  of  the  analytic  method  apparent  and  when  at  all  manifest 
it  is  a  part  of  the  framework  of  construction.  It  is  full  of  repressed  fire 
and  a  progressive  energy  that  in  parts  places  mountain  upon  mountain  of 
cumulative  argument.  There  is  not  an  oppressive,  tedious  mass  of  detail, 
but  what  there  is  of  minuter  statement  is  all  well  in  hand  and  is  hammered 
into  the  mainsprings  of  the  general  movement.  The  entire  setting  is  cool, 
collected,  ungloved,  fearless,  but  of  a  refined  courtesy.  It  is  flexible  and 
polished,  yet  it  preserves  the  cohesive  tenacity  of  tempered  steel.  It  calls 
things  by  their  right  names,  but  it  is  neither  clownish  nor  abusive  in  its 
plain  dealing.  It  specifically  and  intentionally  lays  aside  the  fiattering 
and  pompous  speech  of  the  courts  to  which  all  alike,  the  Bishop  and  his 
two  noble  petitioners  as  well,  were  thoroughly  used,  and  it  will  acknowledge 
no  rank  but  that  of  fraternal  equality  and  yet  it  adopts  no  underbred 
jargon;  nor  does  it  indulge  in  the  rough  epithets,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  essential,  did  you  want  to  deluge  your  opponent  with  satire  or  to 
wallop  him  with  contemptuous  abuse.  Here  is  quite  another  method  of 
manly  blows  straight  out  from  the  shoulder  with  no  dodges,  and  with 
none  of  the  brutal  tricks  of  the  slugging  pugilist.  We  cannot  but  feel 
that  this  is  a  masterpiece  of  persuasion  and  equally  of  philippic,  the  like 
of  which  is  not  so  easily  found  in  that  originative,  vehement,  search- 
ing time. 

The  language  of  this  letter  in  both  editions  is  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  documents,  i.  e.  the  Gemeindeutsch  of  the  period,  tinged  with 
the  unmistakable  peculiarities  of  the  md.  author.  We  shall  advert  to  such 
special  features  only  as  call  for  larger  comment. 
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I.   Special  features  in  A. 
1.  Vowels, 

1)  The  vowel  a.  a)  The  umlaat  of  mhd.  a  as  well  as  &  is  invariably 
expressed  by  e:  genebtger,  left,  t)orec^tig(ic^ ,  loec^ter,  ^enben,  k)nuorfc^empte, 
gefetiget,  gebed^t,  l^enbeln,  loibberfpenftige,  fc^tneger,  fc^entlic^S,  gen^Iic^,  ferlid^ft, 
leftcrer,  (Kbern,  fc^cnbcr,  t)crrcttcr,  abf^Iec^t,  nc^mc,  wer,  totf)x.  The  only 
exceptions  would  seem  to  be  to&rt  waits  252  2«,  i^aer  hair  252^,  t)otanhmi 
264.M  =  Dozdnbem,  langft.  248  u,  langcft  268*  =  I&ngft,  Doilangcft  260  ii  = 
t)02(&ngft.  As  to  l^aer  one  might  be  inclined  to  consider  it  as  an  instance 
like  that  of  o^g  were  it  not  for  the  spelling  l^&rr  280  >  and  for  the  fact 
that  in  mhd.  there  is  already  a  by-form  haer  along  side  of  h&r.  Diefen- 
bach  in  his  Novum  Olossarium  p.  120a  quotes  the  forms  f^hx  ^air  from  nd.- 
lat  vocabularies,  and  possibly  both  ^aer  and  ^&rr  in  our  document  are  due 
to  nd.  influence,  b)  Mhd.  &  is  broadened  into  o  in  a  large  number  of 
instances:  albo,  anmoffen,  Qufblogen,  bemnoc^,  bennoffen,  gu  gutter  ntoffe, 
frogen  toir,  frojjs,  glibmog,  gnob,  gobe,  gobcn  fur,  loffc,  loffcn,  Dnbcrlog,  Dorloff, 
fd^off,  ftroff,  ein  mol,  t^mote,  k)onnoU,  toore,  toor^eit;  noc^  =  after  occurs  four 
times  while  noc^  =  only  once ;  also  bo  (bor)  and  its  combinations  with  *a^n, 
•auff,  'Ou^,  fcin,  'in,  -burc^,  -fur,  -^er,  -^e^m,  -^in,  'mit,  'neben,  'Uac^,  'fetbft, 
*\>ox,  'tDiber,  «|u  are  far  in  the  minority  over  ba.  A  peculiar  and  spe- 
cially noteworthy  case  is  that  of  o^ff)  250  ^<^  mhd.  fis.  What  the  function 
of  9  in  this  spelling  is  seems  doubtful,  but  we  may  venture  the  guess 
that  it  serves  the  same  purpose  which  it  apparently  has  in  a  md.  vocabu- 
lary of  1420,  published  by  Schr5er,  where  we  find  sach  forms  as  fpo^n 
splinter,  toQt  dirt,  toQt  death,  ^alpto^t  half-dead,  to^t  deed,  dot)i  clod,  ta^t 
dale,  to^r  door,  ro^ftenrust  for  which  the  corresponding  mhd.  standard 
forms  are  sp&n  =  nhd.  [pan,  k&t  =  nhd.  tot,  tdt  =  nhd.  tob,  halp  t6t  = 
nhd.  ^albt0t,  t&t  =  nhd.  tat,  kl6z  =  nhd.  Ko^,  tal  =  nhd.  tal^  tor  =  nhd. 
tor,  rosten  =  nhd.  roften.  In  all  these  words  ^  evidently  serves  to  in- 
dicate the  length  of  the  preceding  vowel  either  primarily  long  or  lengthened 
from  an  originally  short  one.  Observe  that  in  this  very  same  vocabulary 
there  are  spellings  also  without  the  ^,  among  them  ein  Oj  cadauer  327. 
In  a  number  of  instances  o  appears  in  our  document  not  only  for  mhd.  & 
but  also  for  a;  thus  we  have  roc^ung  =  rac^ung  252 >,  fall  244^,  f a(  = 
foS  250  ^^  Vice  versa  we  find  a  for  mhd.,  nhd.  o:  of  op  =  ob  =  if  there 
are  three  instances  against  one  of  ob ;  of  aber  =  ober  =  or  there  are  eighteen 
instances  while  of  ober  there  are  but  two,  and  this  is  a  very  significant 
fact  since  aber  interchangeably  with  aber  is  predominant  in  the  modem 
Silesian  dialect  also,  aber  =  or  stands  invariably  for  ober  in  Valentine  Craut- 
wald's  ))on  bere^tunge  jum  fterbe,  Breslau  1524.    The  preservation  of  mhd. 
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&  in  the  preposition  ant,  an  =  without  stands  ont  as  qnite  an  exception  to 
this  tendency.  It  is  only  in  the  phrase  One^tneiffel  266  21,  on  Itneiffet 
28022^23  that  we  meet  with  0.  Apparently  a  stands  for  e  in  the  bad  of  the 
sentence  r  lafter  /  bad  aud^  trin  ntenfd^  gan$  einig  ift  a  vice  from  which  not 
one  man  is  free  258  ^  It  is  qnite  evident  that  einig  mhd.  senic,  a  deriv- 
ative of  &n  =  without  requires  the  genitive  and  that  consequentiy  the 
baS  here  must  serve  for  bed.  So  also  ftaDe  seems  to  stand  for  fteUe:  9Ran 
ftaHe  bie  t)ngelert^en  in  d^bt  272  >>,  though  it  must  be  conceded  that  in 
mhd.  there  is  a  stallen  already  in  use  alongside  of  fteQen,  seemingly  re- 
stricted in  meaning  however  to  the  stalling  of  animals,  c)  Short  a  is 
usually  indicated  by  the  doubling  of  the  following  consonant,  it  is  so 
regularly  in  ^aU,  iaVi,  k)atter.  d)  As  to  the  lengthening  of  short  mhd.  a 
see  later  under  1^. 

2)  The  vowel  e.  a)  In  the  first  place  it  perpetuates  the  e  of  the  ahd. 
and  mhd.  periods.  We  draw  especial  attention  to  instances  like  ^eren, 
meren  last,  toeren  fence  off,  obstruct,  er^elen,  aujsertDelt^enn,  emeren,  ^eD, 
\d)tpptn,  fc^epper,  tnellenn  where  modern  German  either  shows  a  lengthened 
vowel  (el^  or  &f))  or  has  substituted  an  etymologically  wrong  5.  The  cor- 
responding mhd.  forms  are  zem,  w^m,  wem,  erzeln,  dzerwelten,  emeren, 
helle,  schepfen,  schepfsere,  wellen ;  but  in  the  present  nhd.  we  have  jel^ren, 
inel^ren,  lo&^ren,  erjfi^ten,  auderaal^Iten,  em&^ten,  J^SDe,  fc^9pfen,  fc^Spfer.  As 
to  loeDenn,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  the  form  appears  only  once  278 '<^  as 
3^  pi.  present.  Usually  our  document  prefers  the  by-form  luoQen.  But 
the  infinitive  lueDen  in  the  function  of  the  past  participle  is  twice  met  with 
in  the  remarkable  spelling  tobUtn  268  2,  272  2,  provided  b  represents  e  there. 
As  to  that  see  sub  0.  b)  The  constant  function  of  e  as  umlaut  of  a  we 
have  already  spoken  of  sub  a.  We  want  to  add  here  that  in  so  far  as 
it  stands  for  the  umlaut  of  a  which  corresponds  to  short  mhd.  a,  it  con- 
tinues the  mhd.  practice;  but  it  clearly  goes  beyond  that  in  appearing 
also  regularly  as  the  representative  of  long  a  umlaut,  thus  usurping  the 
functions  of  mhd.  se  and  modem  fi.  As  a  consequence  there  is  often 
ambiguity ;  e.  g.  no  distinction  is  made  between  ineren  last  and  toeren  were. 
cj  Again  —  and  this  is  quite  a  peculiar  feature  of  our  document  —  e  ap- 
pears for  gd.  i  as  in  brengen  with  its  compounds.  Over  against  three  in- 
stances of  the  regular  i  in  mitbringt,  bringt,  aufgubtingen  there  are  alto- 
gether eight  which  have  e;  see  the  Yocabulary  under  the  words  brengen, 
t)or6rengen,  btengt,  mitbrengt,  abbrengen,  auffbrengen.  This  peculiarity  is 
also  characteristic  of  the  modern  Silesian  dialect.  On  the  other  hand  an 
i  occurs  occasionally  for  gd.  e  in  toibber  =  toeber  and  almost  regularly  in 
the  gen.  sg.  gottid.  For  fifty-five  instances  of  gottid  there  are  but  six  of 
gotted.  In  the  isolated  superlative  form  Keiniften  the  i  may  be  due  to  the 
retention  of  the  mhd.  vowel  of  the  ending;  the  regular  e  of  the  gd.  occurs 
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in  langeft,  k)orIangeft.  d)  The  sappression  of  terminal  e  is  noteworthy.  Though 
md.  is  said  to  be  rather  conseryative  of  the  inflexional  e  and  in  strong 
contrast  in  that  respect  with  od.  we  find  qnite  a  number  of  instances  where 
terminal  e  is  dropped.  It  is  accordant  with  modem  nsage  to  suppress  the 
e  of  masculines  in  the  dat  sing. :  bifc^off,  brauc^,  carbtnal,  binft,  geift,  gei^, 
gott,  mind^,  fd^ein,  ftein,  troft,  t)(eiB,  luiberpart,  luort;  of  neuters:  eben  bilb, 
ertentntiS,  gutl^,  ^er^,  ^oI|,  xddf,  ritterrec^t,  facrament,  t)old,  jeugniiS.  In  the 
nominative  singular  of  the  masculine  i^err  and  the  neuter  l^er^  this  neglect 
is  quite  in  agreement  with  modem  usage  too.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
in  the  following  masculines :  glaub,  ^auff,  na^m,  gerec^t  and  the  neuter  enb, 
enbt;  still  less  with  regard  to  the  feminines  tfftv,  gnob,  ^eD,  lirc^,  lieb,  feet, 
Drfac^,  n>eig;  of  the  genitive  of  feminines  we  note  the  following  instances: 
e^r,  le^er,  Keb,  toti%  Of  the  dative  gemein,  gnob,  l^ftlff  l^ulff,  lirc^,  (eer  le^r, 
tieb,  feet,  forg,  fpeijs;  of  the  accusative:  gnob,  tirc^,  (ieb,  ntejs  mt\^,  feet, 
ftraff,  tauff,  n)d§.  In  the  plural  of  masculines,  feminines  and  neuters  we 
find  the  nominatives  or  accusatives  QugenblidE,  btfc^off,  bing,  fel^t  films, 
freunb,  gebott,  glibmo^,  tar,  (eut  with  the  compounds  ebelleut  and  ^aujsteutt, 
mAnc^,  paxtfj,  rec^t,  fpruc^,  ^eittung.  Seut  and  toerd  are  particularly  promi* 
nent;  of  the  former  there  are  six  instances,  of  the  latter  as  many  as  ten; 
leutt  occurs  twice  also  as  genitive  plural.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  here 
that  Franke  in  his  monograph  on  the  language  of  Luther  p.  170  considers 
the  dropping  of  terminal  e  by  that  reformer  aid  anfSnglic^  gerabeju  bie 
Sleget,  and  on  p.  183  he  directly  ascribes  to  him  an  inclination  to  drop 
the  terminal  e.  The  e  of  the  feminine  indefinite  article  eine  has  also  a 
tendency  to  fall  away ;  against  eleven  instances  of  eine  there  are  as  many 
of  etn.  We  find  eine  einige  fpei§  244  •^7,  eine  t)Otiuo  250»i,  bet  bifod^en  eine 
254»/w  eine  6^2iftKc^c  oibenung  260»/«,  cine  fc^jifft  260^  eine  gemein  262" 
'eine  . . .  firemen  264 »,  eine  touff  264*,  eine  ozbnung  266  3«,  eine  . . .  beinerung 
270 »*,  eine  beffcrung  274",  c^ne  ^eit  248 »;  but  on  the  other  hand  ein  ... 
Donnanung  242",  ein  laut^er  bojfurung  250',  ein  mc§3  250  w,  ein  ...  re* 
gett  268  w,  ein  Iucem262Jo,  ein  ojbenung  262  w,  ein  bnojbnung  264"/",  ein 
fje^^eit  270»,  ein  non^eit  272»,  ein  onreifeung  274i»,  ein  befferung  276*^ 
ein  ^&n:  baeit  280  >.  The  same  bent  is  observed  with  regard  to  the  femi- 
nine singular  and  plural  forms  of  the  possessive  pronouns:  note  fetn  crafft 
266  ^^  Dnfer  e^gene  inercf  250",  Dnfer  gnant^e  gepftlic^en  250  w  Dnfer  felig* 
leit  26235,  t)nfer  freunb  pL  254 »',  tjnfer  getoiffenn  pL  264^5/",  Dnfer  tneig 
268 «,  Dnfer  luirtf crafft  272 ',  x>m%tx  f oif ar^em  266  «,  mn^tx  einfclbige  erma* 
nung  280  m,  mt  befttung  260  «i,  @toi  gnob  278 »,  Stpj  ©nob  282"-«,  ttoi 
gnob  282",  i^:  eigen  ertid^te  totx^  262",  i^:  Doimeint^enn  Suangclio  266", 
t^:  bofe^eit  268  ^  ^^j  toi^eit  248  w  ir  Krc^  2727/8.  Of  felb  we  find  bo8- 
fetb  264",  bie  fetb  tirc^  266^0.  To  this  dropping  of  final  e  the  feminine 
singular  and  the  plural  forms  of  the  adjective  are  also  subject:  ein  lautl^er 
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))oafurttn9  260  7,  etn  Qmx%  regeS  258  ^^  baS  taut^er  goittS  totnt  244  &,  ba 
ferlid^ft  sc.  ampt  244^  bie  gQn|  koett  246^/2,  bet  tapffer  man  252^  \fft  eigen 
. . .  loeig  252 »  teme  attber  beuttung  260i>,  burd^  bie  anber  260^,  bie  lautl^er 
to02^eit  282*,  »iel  ...  iar  252  3o^  ^rf  fjnftd^  256  *«,  fold^  ©cribentcn  266«*/»<. 
The  terminal  e  of  verbal  forms  also  disappears,  especially  in  the  third, 
singular  present  and  past  subjonctiye;  so  we  have  gebed^t,  n>er,  tne^,  toott, 
nooOt,  tl^et,  moc^t,  folt,  lourb  mann,  eS  mad^.  e)  The  elision  of  e  within  a 
word  is  as  common,  nay  even  more  extended  than  in  oar  modern  langoage. 
It  is  not  even  avoided  where  the  result  is  an  awkward  accnmnlation  of 
consonants  or  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding;  accordingly  we  find  fob^S, 
l^euc^Ie^,  bed  gefe^d,  fc^entlic^d  gett)tnJ3,  beS  fleifd^d,  bed  geiftd,  bieg  fd^reibend, 
toelc^S,  gottlid^d,  bed  bopftS,  aid  let^nn,  ber  l^ol^n  maieftet.  f)  The  elision 
of  e  in  the  ending  of  the  past  participle  of  verbs  whose  stem  terminates 
in  b  or  t  is  noteworthy  as  it  usually  results  in  the  dropping  of  the  entire 
ending  et:  geac^t,  geant^iuort,  gebeut^,  gerebt,  ertic^te,  t)nbberri(^t,  errebt, 
erret.  g)  The  elision  of  e  is  accompanied  by  the  suppression  of  n  or  r  if 
en  or  er  be  preceding  as  in  instances  like  etn  anber  252  ^^  =  ein  anberer, 
ein  f(^effel(l)  25027- »  ^  eincn  f.,  bie  gefangen  . . .  getoiffen  246  w^^',  ber  . . .  g^ 
fangen  getoiffen  2bS^^  =  gefangenen  g.,  guetgen  246 >«  =  gueigenen.  This 
suppression  is  largely  the  rule.  No  less  remarkable  is  the  entire  falling 
away  of  the  ending  en  in  @oQ  toir  2622i/22^  tooH  n^tr  262>>.  Compare 
also  almoff,  almod  with  mhd.  almuosen  ahd.  almuosan.  Here  too  uniotffen 
s=  unioiffenbe  may  be  mentioned,  h)  In  the  prefix  ge^  the  e  as  a  rule  is 
preserved  intact  before  a  consonant  except  in  glaube  mhd.  geloube,  gleiben 
mhd.  gelouben,  gteic^  mhd.  gelich,  gleijsner  mhd.  gelichsensere,  glibmo^  mhd. 
gelidemsaze,  gnab  mhd.  gen&de.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  in  some  of 
these  instances  there  was  already  a  tendency  in  mhd.  to  apocopation  so 
that  there  is  mhd.  precedent  for  glaube  and  gnabe.  As  to  the  latter,  our 
document  has  the  full  as  well  as  the  syncopated  form;  hence  we  find 
®nab,  @nob,  gnob,  gnoben  but  also  genobe.  Of  the  adjective  only  the  full 
form  occurs:  genebiger,  genebigen.  The  ge»  of  the  past  participle  is  in- 
variably kept  intact  save  in  the  solitary  gnant^e.  i)  The  combination  ee 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  modem  spelling  to  express  the  length  of  e. 
A  limited  number  of  such  instances  are  to  be  found,  but  only  in  one  is 
there  agreement  with  modem  practice,  viz.  feel(e)  mhd.  sele  ahd.  s€la,  and 
its  compound  feet  forg.  SSSee  ahd.,  mhd.  wS  spells  with  tf)  in  our  modem 
language.  So  do  eer  mhd.  Sre  ahd.  8ra  and  (eer  mhd.  16re  ahd.  ]8ra.  The 
modem  speUing  also  occurs  as  to  these  two;  in  fact  eer  appears  only  once, 
e^re  predominates,  occasionally  e^er  occurs,  j)  Double  e  also  alternates 
with  tf)  in  the  noun  ee;  hence  we  have  e^e,  e^ebruc^  by  the  side  of  eetid^, 
eelic^en.  Compare  mhd.  6  with  the  original  form  6we  which  is  also  ap- 
parent in  gwelich.    We  find  further  gefc^een  and  tuiberfteen  by  the  side  of 
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gcfd^l^en  and  tDtberfte^enn.  Whether  ee  in  these  instances  was  pronounced 
as  a  monosyllable  or  bisjllable  may  be  doabtftd.  Certainly  «fteen  in  loiber* 
fteen  mhd.  widerstSen,  widerstdn,  eelic^  mhd.  Swelich,  gefd^een  mhd.  ge- 
Bch^hen,  must  have  been  originally  bisyllabic.  As  to  e^r  for  mhd.  er  he 
and  other  instances  of  lengthening  short  mhd.  e  see  sub  1^. 

3)  The  Yowel  i  appears  a)  for  nhd.  fl  in  ^od^tpirbiger,  l^oc^tDtrbtgen, 
and  is  etymologioally  correct,  as  it  represents  mhd.  wirdec  =  ahd.  wirdig. 
b)  In  correspondence  with  mhd.  the  i  stands  further  for  nhd.  te  in  begirben, 
begtrig,  bek)ilt,  fribe,  gItbmoiS,  gltbmo^,  biS,  big,  @i^et,  ^i^en,  k)nbertji]^en, 
tri(,  Derlil^en,  k)orf(^n>igen,  toibber,  tDtberumb;  but  whether  the  actual  value 
was  exactly  the  same  as  in  mhd.  is  questionable  in  the  face  of  by-forms 
showing  the  modem  ie,  as  bieg,  friebe,  k)or(ie^enn.  With  regard  to  ml  it 
most  also  be  noticed  that  the  ie  spellings  are  quite  in  the  majority.  It 
18  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  fluctuation  between  short  and  long  pronuncia- 
tion was  already  in  existence  and  the  uncertainty  may  haye  been  helped 
on  by  .the  bent  of  the  author's  dialect  to  prolong  radically  short  yowels, 
note  for  example  triefft  =  trifft,  and  getuieg  together  with  geluig.  This  un- 
certainty is  fairly  reflected  by  the  varying  representations  of  mhd.  ie  in 
our  document  We  find  historically  correct  spellings  like  ))orbrteg,  Dop* 
brieSlic^,  betriegnid  which  correspond  to  mhd.  verdriez,  verdriezlich,  be- 
triegnis,  though  the  latter  is  not  recorded;  cf  with  this  frige  mhd.  kriege, 
t)tr^ig  mhd.  vierzec,  befd^tieffenn  mhd.  bescliezen.  In  others  there  is  an 
interchange  of  i  with  ie.  Of  bienft  mhd.  dienest,  ahd.  diondst,  there  are 
only  two  examples,  while  binft  occurs  eight  times ;  biener  has  ie  invariably ; 
the  verb  bienen  occurs  once.  There  are  ten  instances  of  prtefter  mhd. 
priester,  ahd.  priestar  as  against  one  of  prifter.  Just  so  the  original  ie  of 
mhd.,  nhd.  lieb,  (ieben,  ahd.  liob,  liobon  is  preserved  in  thirty  cases  while 
only  one  example  258  ^<^  shows  the  spelling  with  i.  Sied^t  mhd.  lieht,  ahd. 
lioht  appears  seven  times;  (tester  but  twice.  Of  ]^te(r)  mhd.  hier,  ahd.  hiar 
there  are  five  examples  against  four  of  ^ir.  Mhd.,  nhd.  nte,  ahd.  nio,  mhd. 
nie  m6r,  niemer  appear  preserved  in  n^e,  n^^e,  n^emer  while  there  are  ten 
instances  xof  n^mer  and  one  of  n^mmer  from  which  again  we  may  infer 
the  fluctuating  quality  of  the  t  in  pronunciation.  Mhd.  ieder  iew^der  ap- 
pears only  once  as  ^eber  while  the  spelling  ^ber  singly  and  in  the  com- 
pounds ^ber  mann  takes  place  eight  times.  Mhd.  ie-zuo,  iezuo^  ietze,  nhd. 
je^t  we  find  represented  only  by  t|t,  the  derivative  t^igen  and  the  com- 
pound i|mol8;  mhd.  ietzund  appears  as  i^unbt  and  in  the  enlarged  form 
t^unber.  According  to  Franke  iber,  Qbermann,  i^t  are  frequent  with  Luther 
too,  up  to  1531.  He  considers  i,  Q  as  long,  they  being  the  result  of  md. 
contraction  of  mhd.  ie.  But,  as  said  above,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
this  is  in  accord  with  the  actual  pronunciation  then  prevailing.  9{temQnb(d) 
nihd.  nieman,  ahd.  nioman  occurs  only  twice,  whilst  there  are  seven  cases 
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of  n^manbfd).  The  confuBion  of  nhd. ,  mhd.,  ahd.  bitten  pray  with  mhd., 
nhd.  bieten,  ahd.  biotan  offer,  is  emphatically  striking ;  we  find  the  correct 
tDtr  bitten,  biten  in  all  four  times,  whereas  we  meet  with  bieten  in  the  same 
sense  three  times ;  in  250  ^^  we  read  fie  bitten  ...  an  they  offer,  while  we 
offer  is  ©nntbietenn  wir  242*^  and  they  offer  fte  .  .  .  juentbieten  248  ^ 
c)  As  we  shall  see  later  on,  \)  may  alternate  with  i  in  spelling.  Vice 
yersa  t  stands  for  tj  in  Xl^irannei,  Xirannei,  Xiranne^,  Xl^irannifd^.  In  this 
connection  we  may  mention  another  word  borrowed  from  the  Greek  to 
wit:  ntert^erer  =  nhd.  m&rt^rer  which  is  a  more  direct  etymological  spell- 
ing, whereas  onr  form  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  mhd.  merterer  in  which 
i  snbstitnted  for  t)  in  the  nnstressed  syllable  had  become  e,  cf  ahd* 
martirSri. 

4)  In  the  treatment  of  the  yowel  o  we  consider  a)  the  short  o  which 
stands  for  the  o  of  the  mhd.  standard.  Its  shortness  is  occasionally  in- 
dicated by  the  doubling  of  the  next  following  consonant,  e.  g.  in  BtoVi^, 
gebott,  n^oQ,  for  mhd.  n  we  have  o  in  ^on  mhd.  sun;  here  the  o  is  gd., 
but  it  has  a  distinct  mhd.  peculiarity  in  the  following:  gonft  mhd.  gunst, 
!ommer  mhd.  kummer,  fc^olt,  fc^olbt  mhd.  schult.  As  to  gonfttger  and  ^or« 
nenn,  see  sub  6.  b)  Long  o  is  a)  the  long  o  of  the  mhd.  standard,  as  in 
bojs^eit,  torl^eit;  sometimes  the  length  is  indicated  by  an  immediately  fol- 
lowing ^  as  in  ol^ren;  fi)  it  is  a  lengthening  of  the  short  vowel  of  the 
mhd.  standard,  the  length  being  emphasized  by  an  ^  following  as  in 
frogmen,  fro^mer;  that  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  was  not  established 
is  evident  from  spellings  like  from,  fromen,  frommer ;  y)  it  is  a  broadening 
of  mhd.  &  on  which  see  above  sub  a.  c)  A  fluctuation  between  o  and  u 
is  observable  in  fonft  mhd.  sunst,  fonber  mhd.  sunder  and  its  compounds 
and  derivatives;  at  one  time  the  o,  at  another  the  u  prevails.  Of  fonft 
there  is  only  one  instance  while  funft  appears  nine  times.  Of  funber  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  only  six  instances  or  seven,  if  we  count  in  fun* 
bem,  while  fonber,  j^onber  occurs  in  twenty  cases;  befonbem  and  bef unbent 
appear  twice.  Of  from  mhd.  vrum,  vrom,  with  its  variety  of  spelling  there 
are  ten  instances  while  frume  has  but  one.  As  to  frfimileit  see  sub  b.  Md., 
nd.  0  for  od.  u  we  meet  with  in  bom  gd.  brunn,  modern  brunnen.  d)  Short 
0  for  mhd.  e  appears  according  to  md.  practice  almost  invariably  in  the 
prefix  \)ox*  .mhd.  ver-;  consequently  there  is  no  differentiation  between 
stressed  and  unstressed  Dor.  Against  one  hundred  and  twenty  three  in- 
stances of  unstressed  t)OX'  there  are  only  eight  of  k)er«,  as  G  shows.  The 
stressed  t>ox^  is  found  in  t)orlQngeft,  t)ormQ(d,  l}ormoId;  the  unstressed  1}0C« 
in  Dor^anben ;  in  Dorbringen  mhd.  verbringen  it  is  equivalent  to  the  modern 
l}on«;  indeed  in  mhd.  )?erbringen  has  already  the  sense  of  DoQbringen. 
e)  The  umlaut  of  o  is  generally  represented  by  A,  but  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  it  is  not  indicated  at  all;  it  should  be  stated  however,  that  the 
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umlaut  sign  c  Bometimes  resembles  an  e  to  a  degree  because  of  the  blurring 
with  ink.  In  two  instances,  262 >*,  276'^,  the  sign  looks  for  the  same 
reason  like  that  we  find  usually  over  u.  In  the  following  table  we  give 
a  survey  of  the  usage: 


aufpofung  276  >. 
(ofcn  250M. 


boiffcr  272»;  bozffern  2608;  bojffen  2643/*; 
266»;  26839;  boiffenn  27430;  276 »;  be- 
bmffenn  26833. 

eriofetd  254 3S;  erlofl  268^;  etloge  2463. 


foa^tm  2563i*n;  fosd^tenn  2768;  f (nd^tig 244». 
fotberli^  248»;  260s. 

gon^er  2469. 

gotlic^  25433;  262M;  gotlic^e  258»;  270»; 

gotlic^em  27834;    gotU(!^en  256^7;    270^; 

2807;  gom^er  260^;  gottlic^d  27416;  got* 

Ixdfi  252S;  25834;  260«. 
grope  276». 
f^od^lx6^  2449. 
l^oc^ften  254». 
]^o^9  25431. 

^mtn  24615;  248»;  26031. 

fmtigli^en  282  a. 

loimen  244»«;   25638;   258«;   270*;  ... 
fonnenj  268  is. 

mogen  250i8;  tiinmogen  2603;  264 1's. 


mod^t  260«:  254i3-»;  moc^te  274«7;  276«; 
mod^iem  256 13;  moc^teit  258»;  2648. 


ton  nottenn  244 1;  toon  notten  244 ». 


flordgt  24813. 


$(bg6ftem  268 1;  abg6ttere9  2563;  abgdtteri- 
fd^en  27233. 

bdfen  25618;  b6fenn  2766;  hbi  268 13;  bbfe 

25810;  bdge  280» 
^bi  25231;  272 ». 
b6jffemn  2743;  bftjffen  250 «. 


etn))6ntng  278 13;  erb5m  262 ». 

er5ffnenn  2623*. 
flbd^ttg  27031. 

fiibern  248  «;  2763i. 
f}6be  2622. 

get6bt  27819. 

g6tlt(^e  25213;  gdtlic^en  252  iS;  256". 


]^6ffen  2463. 

^52eii  2723;  2783-38;  ^Menn  28031. 

Idmtnem  272  ?;  !6mmert^  2783. 

!6nige  278  W;  2804. 

I6nnen  264";  I6nnend  280  3o. 

mixd^  28213. 

mdgen  2501-34;  2543;  25633;  268i;  mbgenn 

2664;  27233. 
mbqlid^  26432. 
mb^t  27418;   mbdfit  2783;   mic^ten  26431; 

t>otmb^tt  27438. 
mbnd^  2509- 37. 38;  26814. 
nbHg^enn  274  3i. 

toon  ndten  2723;  )[ion  n6tten  26830. 
bberflen  244  3o. 
mbmi\d^n  27633;  278?. 

flap  27019. 
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t»pt4  24210. 

^mnom  282>;  tt^otntm  242^3. 
toon  272 »;  tooUe  2608i. 
toofttn  246  •;  toopeim278". 


Mpen  246  tt. 

^toen  282'. 

toM  266 tt;  tD^Oen  268^;  272s. 


Some  of  the  instances  quoted  call  for  special  remark:  The  A  of  fArd^tig 
is  umlaut  of  the  regular  o  in  mhd.  Yorhtec.  The  A  in  borffen,  beborffen, 
ford^ten,  fotberlic^,  gonfttger,  tAnnnem,  |Amen  (^omenn,  er|omenn),  is  umlaut 
of  md.  0  which,  as  we  have  seen,  lai^elj  takes  the  place  of  mhd.  u;  con- 
sequently A  stands  there  for  mhd.  11  as  it  does  for  mhd.  u  in  f Antge,  birig« 
lichen,  fonnctt  fAnnen,  mogen  uiAgltd^.  For  mhd.  Ou  (eu)  we  meet  with  6 
in  frAbe,  a  distinctly  md.  phenomenon,  still  observable  in  the  modern  dialects; 
in  the  Silesian  patois  of  to-day  this  A  appears  as  i  (frSbe)  or  ei  (fretbe). 
gtcb  occurs  however  also  in  an  od.  MS.  letter  of  1641;  see  AEG  IV,  80". 
Whether  A  in  toAD,  toAQen  is  really  umlaut  of  o,  or  as  the  o  spellings 
might  indicate,  is  meant  for  o,  or  stands  for  e  which  was  stated  as  a 
possible  solution  sub  e  and  the  Schwenckfeld  autographs  would  suggest, 
we  do  not  venture  to  decide.  In  mhd,  both  o  and  6  appear  in  the  pres. 
subj.  and  infinitive.  Also  in  ^At  =  d^or  the  umlaut  A  is  certainly  remark- 
able. Does  A  stand  for  oe,  that  is,  lengthened  o?  Note  further  the  md. 
0  in  tnoftcn  =  modem  tofijstcn  246 «  and  ttjoftcnn  =  modem  toufetcn  278". 
According  to  Weinhold's  mhd.  Gramm.  §  419,  p.  455,  tDofte  appears  in  md. 
as  early  as  the  12^^  century  and  rhymes  with  trdste.  As  to  frfimtfett  = 
modem  frdmmtgleit  see  sub  u. 

5)  The  vowel  u  is  of  three  kinds :  a)  The  u  descended  from  mhd.  u 
calls  for  no  comment  except  perhaps  that  its  shortness  is  in  a  number  of 
cases  indicated  by  the  doubling  of  the  next  following  consonant  as  in 
Dnnb  and  l}nnd.  b)  The  u  which  resulted  from  mhd.  uo  should  be  long, 
and  there  seems  to  be  an  indication  of  this  length  by  the  spelling  in  the 
following  instances:  ormut^S,  the  forms  of  gutl^  and  tl^un  jutl^un.  Presumably 
u  is  also  long  in  auffrur,  the  forms  of  befuc^en,  bidtumb,  buben,  bulenn,  bemut, 
^ni),  Huge.  In  some  instances  a  trace  of  the  original  uo  seems  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  sign  ji  as  in  genAg  mhd.  gennoc,  gerfic^e  mhd.  gemoche,  gfit« 
lic^  mhd.  guotlich,  mfi^  mhd.  muoz,  though  as  we  shall  see,  considerable 
doubt  attaches  to  that,  because  ft  also  serves  to  indicate  umlaut  of  u.  That 
this  long  u  tended  to  shortening  is  seen  from  spellings  like  blutt  as  con- 
trasted with  blutuorgieffen;  so  alongside  of  genug  we  have  genugl;  and  the 
spelling  gutt  together  with  the  forms  gutte,  gutten,  guttenn,  gutter,  is  far  in 
excess  over  gutl^  (gut).  The  u  in  ruffen  seems  permanently  short  to  judge 
by  the  regularity  with  which  the  following  consonant  is  doubled:  onruffen, 
berufft,  gerufft,  rufft,  toibberrufft.  The  u  in  the  preposition  and  prefix  gu 
mhd.  zuo  ought  to  be  long,  but  it  seems  short  in  the  spelling  junn  =  }U 
ben  which  occurs  but  once  while  gun  occurs  three  times.    Of  a  different 
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character  from  the  ju  just  mentioned  is  the  ju  in  juriffene,  juturtten  mis- 
print for  jurutten,  guftretoen,  gu  ftretDt^,  guftAretd  juftilrung  which  stands  for 
mhd.  and  modem  }m  and  for  which  in  the  solitary  jutftreutl^  the  fhller 
JUT  appears.  Whether  this  gu  for  gut  =  get  was  pronounced  short  or  nnder 
the  influence  of  nd.  t6  =  get  long  we  must  leave  undecided,  c)  The  u 
appears  for  mhd.  o  in  l^infurt^  just  as  o  takes  the  place  of  mhd.  u ;  con- 
sequently a  fluctuation  between  o  and  u  in  certain  words  arises  therefrom. 
d)  The  umlaut  of  u  is  it,  but  its  expression  is  ambiguous  and  insufficient. 
In  one  solitary  instance  it  is  indicated  by  ue:  fueffen;  in  fifty-six  instances 
the  sign  employed  is  the  same  we  noticed  before  for  il  =  uo,  namely  fl, 
in  betrflbten,  bebinden,  bemftl^et,  bel^ftt,  br&ber,  pi.,  bribertic^,  brftberlic^e,  tt* 
fftfffet,  frimilcit,  frinbc,  frfinbt,  ffttcnn,  fftr  t)nb  ffir,  fir  luenbcn,  gemiitl^cS,  gc* 
toiatntn,  gftttern,  gftttigfeit,  gfttlic^,  J^eraujs  fftten,  l^infftr,  ^filff,  iftnger,  ifing* 
ften,  9&ngften,'  langmfttife^t,  Iftgen,  lAgner,  (ftften,  Iftftenn,  nftd^tem,  m&tterlein, 
rftl^men,  rilmen,  fenfhnfttigleit,  fpr&d^,  fpt&c^e,  fprflc^Iein,  6bel,  fiber,  ))nber« 
ftftnben,  k)ngeftftmtleit,  k)ngftttig,  k)nnft|(i(^,  bntic^tigf,  tu&rbenn,  guftftrung. 
But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  examples  lack  any  indication  what- 
soever of  the  umlaut.  They  are  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  in  number 
under  the  words:  au^futcn,  auggcfurt,  augfurt,  augfurung,  bruberlic^cr,  bofur, 
eitttt  fu^rcnn,  frunbc,  funffl^unbcrt,  fur^  futcn,  furenn,  furt^,  furctl^cn,  furbcrung, 
furgeben,  furgebenn,  furgenomen,  furgetpont,  fumemeniS,  furnemUd^,  furften, 
furftel^en,  funocnben,  fur  luenbcnn,  ®cbcn  fur,  gcbcn  ...  fur,  gcbcnn  ...  fur, 
@o6enn  ....  fur,  geburen,  geburUc^em,  geburlic^en,  getuunne  =  getuilnne  gd. 
getoSnne,  l^erfur,  ^er  fur,  l^infur,  ^u(ff,  Subifc^e,  Sungem,  muffen,  muffenn, 
muft,  muftenn,  funb,  funben,  funbenn,  funbtlic^enn,  funblic^S,  k)ben  k)bet^en, 
))bungen,  bber,  bberaU,  k)berrin,  k)bergebenn,  Dbertretung ,  k)bertt)unben,  bnber 
gebrudt,  Dnber  gubruden,  btinu^c,  borfurcn,  Dorfurcnn,  borfurer,  Dorfurifd^, 
Durfurt,  Dorfurung,  bor^ulff,  njunfdjcnn,  tourb  (subj.),  tourbc  (subj.),  luurbcn 
tuurbenn  (subj.),  gururtten  which  is  misprint  for  gurutten  =  modem  gerrutteten. 
A  word  of  explanation  is  necessary  for  frdmifeit,  getuftnnen  and  guftftrung 
quoted  above;  ft  stands  in  the  latter  for  nhd.  5,  and  it  corresponds  to  mhd. 
11  in  frftmiteit  and  getuftnnen.  The  ft  for  mhd.  ce  =  nhd.  5  in  guftftrung  is  all 
the  more  noticeable  as  we  find  the  regular  6  in  ^uftfiret^iS.  e)  The  ap- 
pearance of  u  (ft)  for  mhd.  in  =  nhd.  eu  is  worthy  of  comment  in  frunbe, 
frftnbe,  frftnbt  found  along  side  of  the  regular  freunb,  freunbt,  freunbe.  Also 
in  erfftffit  ft  stands  for  mhd.  in  =  nhd.  eu.  This  is  a  peculiarity  of  md. 
met  with  occasionally  in  Luther  also  and  it  already  characterizes  the  md. 
of  the  mhd.  period.  As  to  pronunciation,  it  is  not  clear  whether  ft  here 
has  the  value  of  long  u  or,  as  we  incline  to  think,  long  ii.  f)  Initial  u 
as  a  rule  is  represented  by  b ;  the  only  deviations  we  have  observed  are 
ftbel,  ftber;  an  internal  u  is  represented  by  u  just  as  in  modem  usage; 
so  we  have  k)mb,  but  tuiberumb,  borumb,  luorumb.  On  the  other  hand  there 
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occur  furj  t^mb,  fur|  t)m6,  both  printed  as  two  words.  Contrariwise  u 
stands  for  the  consonant  t).  This  is  very  much  the  cnstom  in  the  word 
(£ttangeKon,  Suangelium  and  its  derivatiyes  euongelifc^  and  euangelift.  Note 
the  form  (Suangelium  which  occurs  in  only  two  instances  while  Suangelion 
in  eighteen;  the  spelling  Suangtion  in  266 1>  is  a  misprint.  Was  this  pre- 
ference for  the  Greek  form  due  to  Schwenckfeld's  stndy  of  the  Greek 
original  of  the  New  Testament?  The  genitive  is  either  euangelionS  or 
Suangeli),  the  dative  (Suangelio ;  the  plnral  is  (Euangelia.  Observe  that  the 
word  is  almost  invariably  spelled  with  the  capital.  Even  in  the  derivatives 
the  capital  prevails:  (Suangelifd^,  Suangelifc^e,  (Suangelifc^en,  Suangetifd^enn, 
(Suangelifd^er,  in  a  few  cases  euangeltfd^er,  euangelifd^e  and  euangettften. 
Further,  u  is  substituted  for  t)  in  beuel^I  244'^,  beuel^Ien  246^7,  beuol^Ienn 
272 1^;  in  all  the  other  instances  of  this  word  t)  is  employed.  Just  so  u 
is  found  in  bauor,  juuorforgen,  Dnuerf d^empte ,  juuor,  juuoreftl^en  misprint 
for  juuorftcl^n,  tjnuorftcnbigcn ,  blutuorgieffcn;  the  use  of  u  for  D  is  here 
exceptional;  t)or  is  usually  spelt  with  t>  and  always  so  initially.  In  fact, 
the  employment  of  u  instead  of  t>  seems  to  be  restricted  to  cases  where 
t)  would  appear  within  the  word.  So  in  the  remaining  instances:  freueler, 
S)auib,  tnteuit,  Dotiua. 

6)  The  letter  t)  has  no  value  apart  from  its  interchange  with  i.  It 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  as  well  as  within  it.  In  some  words 
its  use  prevails  over  that  of  i.  Thus  J^^mel,  l^^nteQ  occurs  nine  times  in- 
variably spelled  with  t).  Of  the  preposition  in,  inn  there  are  only  about 
twenty  instances  against  about'  sixty  of  Qnn,  ^n.  For  one  bie  ienigen  there 
are  eight  of  ba8  (bic)  9cnigc(n);  for  one  inen  there  are  four  ^ncn.  3l^r,  it 
is  used  only  nine  times  while  there  are  twenty-eight  instances  of  ^l^r,  ^r. 
On  the  other  hand  the  spelling  ia,  il^a  prevails  by  nearly  one-half  over 
that  of  ^a  Ql^a. 

2.  Diphthongs, 

1)  The  diphthong  au  has  a  twofold  use:  it  either  stands  for  mhd.  ou 
or  is  the  result  of  diphthongizing  mhd.  =  ahd.  tl.  a)  It  appears  for  mhd. 
ou  in  words  like  au(|,  auge,  baum,  glaub,  glauben,  Dorfauffen,  t)orIau(Ien, 
lauffen,  tauff,  taug.  b)  As  a  diphthongization  of  mhd.  tl  it  occurs  in  auff, 
avi^j  .bauc^g,  patom,  poxotm,  patocmn,  batocn,  crbatuct,  gcbrauc^cn,  foulen, 
fautl^cit,  i^m%,  faum,  lautl^er,  lautl^ct,  mipraftc§,  mautt,  taufcnt,  tratoen,  tjor^ 
tratnen.  c)  Again  we  find  it  used  apparently  for  eu  in  gtaubigen,  glaubige, 
cf.  glcftbigcr. 

2]  The  diphthong  ei  is  of  a  twofold  nature :  it  is  either  a)  the  old  ei 
of  the  ahd.  and  mhd.  periods  as  in  auffbre^tung,  be^ber,  e^n,  e^gen,  fleifc^, 
fleifc^Iic^ ,  bol^e^m,  gel^e^mntiS,  ge^ft,  l^eil,  l^e^Iig,  'l^eit,  «Ieit,  le^l^en,  me^nen, 
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mitte^Ilen,  toe^benn,  or  it  is  b)  the  result  of  diphthoDgizing  ahd.  mhd.  t  as 
in  iUtfbtn,  erfd^e^nuitg,  e^Ientd,  fre^,  Qttjtx,  ne^bet,  reic^,  teamen,  fc^reibett, 
fd^re^en,  fd^toeigen,  fein,  t)Ie9fftg,  jure^ffen.  Traces  of  md.  are  found  in  fein, 
fdnb  occurring  almost  exclnsively  for  ftnb  as  1'^  and  3^  pi.  of  the  present 
tense  indicative.  The  regular  gd.  form  finb  is  met  with  three  times  only: 
ftc  fmbt  244",  toir  finbt  276",  eS  fmb  2768;  but  there  are  forty-four  in- 
stances of  fein  spelt  also  feiitn,  fe^n,  fe^nn.  Besides  these  there  are  eight 
instances  of  feinb,  fetnbt.  These  forms  go  back  to  md.  s!n,  stnt,  of  the 
mhd.  period,  c)  The  ei  in  the  solitary  lein  against,  towards  2602i  is  a 
result  of  contraction.  ®egen  contracted  to  gein  with  its  md.  equivalent 
tein  occurs  already  in  mhd.  In  the  modem  language  it  is  shortened  to 
gen.  An  interchange  takes  place  between  ei  and  e^.  Some  words  show 
a  preference  for  the  one  spelling  over  the  other.  Unstressed  ei  has  become 
e  in  mtel  266  lo,  Dicrtcl  260". 

3)  The  diphthong  eu  is  either  the  umlaut  of  au  which  comes  from 
mhd.  on  or  <1,  or  it  stands  for  mhd.  in,  iuw.  a)  It  is  the  umlaut  of  au 
in  words  like  bebreku,  efiferlic^,  S^riftgteubiger,  l^euc^Ie^,  l^eupt,  l^ejiger,  Qtptto, 
petDtleiu,  feftffere^,  tetoren,  tretume,  Dnberleufft,  guftreut^.  b)  It  represents 
mhd.  iu,  iuw,  in  words  like  gebefit,  bekutel,  creu^,  befitl^enn,  beitung,  beutfc^, 
eu(^,  (Sxox,  fegcfetor,  freunb,  frefinbtltd^,  grctoH,  Dnfeftfd^Ud^e,  fcufd^eit,  Icud^tcn, 
erleuc^t,  ebeQefltt,  leutt,  l^augleutt,  netuen,  netDening,  fd^etuenn,  teuffet,  tretD,  treku- 
lid^,  ^eugnid,  tDerdCgeug,  «ge|eugl.  c]  The  umlaut  in  teioren  as  compared  with 
mhd.  ttlren,  nhd.  bauem,  and  l^eupt  with  mhd.  houpt,  nhd.  I^aupt,  is  as 
remarkable  as  the  lack  of  it  in  Dorlaudfen,  mhd.  verlOugnen,  nhd.  Derleugnen. 
This  md.  peculiarity  is  also  encountered  in  Luther,  d)  SRetDtg  quiet  264 1<^ 
belongs  in  a  category  by  itself.  It  presupposes  a  md.  ralue  quietness  an- 
swering to  mhd.  rawe ,  ahd.  rawa  which  is  a  recognized  by-form  of  the 
regular  mhd.  ruowe,  ahd.  ruowa  =  nhd.  9tu]^e. 

4)  The  practice  followed  in  the  spelling  of  au  and  eu  anticipates  de- 
cidedly our  modem  usage.  There  are  only  fourteen  instances  of  aku  for  au 
and  twenty-nine  of  tto  for  eu,  while  au  occurs  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
times  and  eu  fifty  times;  among  these  eighteen  have  eft  under  the  words 
eftferlic^,  eftgerlid^en ,  efiferlid^en,  befttung,  befit^en,  befttl^enu,  gebefit^,  gebcftt, 
gleilbiger,  lefitt,  ebellefttt,  tjnfefifc^Kd^e,  J^cftfeer,  frcftnbtlid^,  fefiffcre^.  Among 
the  instances  of  au  only  one  is  written  afi:  ntipraflc^.  The  examples  of 
aiD  are  these:  932efla)n,  ban^en,  erbakuet,  ^aioern,  patuernn,  patnm,  traioen, 
oortramen,  guuortran^en. 

3.   The  Consonants. 

1)  The  consonants  b  and  p.  a)  Initial  b  as  a  rule  agrees  with  the 
b  of  modem  usage  except  in  Sapft,  bapft,  twice  babft;   it  is  this  latter 
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spelling  which  comes  nearest  the  ahd. ,  mhd.  b&be8(t).  Modem  nhd. 
has  reinstated  the  etymological  p.  In  a  few  examples  only  is  p  nsed  for 
the  initial  6  of  the  mhd.  and  modem  standard:  pobtm,  putter,  gepeffert, 
pal^tt,  paroxn,  paxottn,  patocxnn,  peturtetit,  gepeko.  The  latter  has  parallel 
with  it  the  verbal  forms  haxom,  txbaxott  b)  The  terminal  use  of  p  for 
mhd.,  nhd.  6  occurs  only  in  up  =  ob,  a))  gleic^,  although  op  is  found  also 
in  mhd.  c)  The  old  terminal  b  after  m  is  preserved  in  Dmb  and  its  com- 
pounds; but  that  this  b  no  longer  was  pronounced  may  be  inferred  from 
its  lack  in  Dm^er  and  its  erroneous  occurrence  in  biftumb  and  irtl^umb. 
d)  Insertional  b  is  found  after  m  in  frembbe ;  for  this  b  a  p  is  substituted 
before  t  in  dlmpt,  it^mpt,  lompt,  \axnpt,  t)nuorf^empt,  t)nuorf(^empte,  Dorbampt. 
Whether  the  p  in  ampt,  amptd  is  insertional  or  the  result  of  hardening  the 
original  b  before  t,  cf.  mhd.  ambt  from  ambet,  ambeht  =  ahd.  ambaht,  may 
be  doubted,  e)  Initial  and  medial  p  agree  with  the  modern  p.  f)  In  fc^eppen, 
jc^epper  the  pp  appears  for  mhd.,  nhd.  pf  as  a  md.,  nd.  characteristic;  in  tuop* 
pen  it  is  already  mhd.  g)  We  meet  with  pl^  in  the  foreign  words  propl^et, 
Spl^egier,  (la\)pfja^  and  in  the  native  piling  which  latter  is  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  md.  practice;  everywhere  else  the  regular  hd.  pf  is  employed 
initially  as  in  pfaffen,  pf  arret,  pfarrem,  pfarremn,  pfennigf,  pflic^t,  pfort^enn; 
medially  as  in  topffer,  ftopffenn. 

2]  The  consonant  b  and  t.  a]  Initial  b  in  our  document  is  for  the  greater 
part  identical  with  that  of  our  modem  language;  it  differs  only  in  ertid^te 
=  erbic^tcte,  tunrfel  =  bunfel,  tetoren  =  bauem ;  in  these  instances  however, 
the  modern  language  is  under  nd.  influence  while  our  document  preserves 
the  mhd.  tradition:  mhd.  ertichten,  tunkel,  ttlren.  b)  Medially  b  appears 
according  to  md.  practice  after  (  and  b  in  alben,  albenn,  einfetbidfeit,  etn« 
felbige,  einfelbigen,  einfelbigenn,  ©Ibern,  erl^alben,  gelbcn,  l^alben,  l^albcnn, 
^albend,  gel^alben,  gel^albenn,  fonbe,  fc^elben,  gefd^olben,  bnber,  Dnnber,  Dnber* 
gebrudt,  t)nber3ubrurfen,  bnber  leufft,  Dnberlog,  dnbberric^t,  bnberfc^eiben,  bn* 
berfei^enn,  unber  tuegen,  tjnbertoeifen,  DnbcntjeiBen,  Dnbertueift,  toolbe,  toolb. 
The  modern  t  is  less  prominent  medially;  we  have  alten  misprint  for  altem, 
olten,  altl^en,  ©nntbietenn,  entfcgen,  entfegenn,  entpfangen,  entfprungen,  l^alten, 
^altenn,  l^altenS,  l^altl^en,  l^alt^enn,  ^telten,  ^iett^enn,  Dnt^er,  tDoIt,  tuoQt,  tDoI-- 
ten,  toolttn^,  tDoItl^en,  tDOIt^enn.  c)  Terminal  b  for  nhd.  t  appears  in  ge« 
malb  only ;  otherwise  we  have  t  in  accordance  with  the  well  known  mhd. 
Auslautsgesetz  in  furgetuant,  gebult,  gelt,  fd^olt,  @(^n)en(ffelt,  taufent,  loart, 
and  numerous  instances  of  tDtrt  =  tDtrb.  This  terminal  t  is  even  retained 
in  the  compounds:  blint^eif,  fc^entlid^iS,  borftentnid,  DorftentUc^en.  d)  The 
compromise  spelling  bt  is  a  curious  feature:  bitnbt,  enbt,  erlanbt,  freunbt, 
frftnbt,  geftolbt,  getDuIbt,  grunbt,  l^anbt,  ^erbt,  l^aubt,  i^unbt,  liitbt,  morbt, 
munbt,  n^manbt,  fd^aubt  bedel,  fc^ulbt,  fd^olbt,  finbt,  feinbt,  ftabt,  ftonbt,  wx* 
ftanbt,  loarbt,  kueibt,  tt^erbt.  It  appears  also  medially  in  freunbtlid^,  SnbtUc^, 
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l^eibtnifc^er,  rabtend,  funbtUd^en,  tobtenit,  Dttfreunbtltd^.  This  bt  spelliog  may 
have  started  from  sach  forms  as  finbt  a  coiitraction  of  ftnbet,  gerebt  a  con- 
raction  of  gerebet,  get6bt  a  contraction  of  getfibet,  Dorgerebt  a  contraction 
of  t)orgcrcbct    A  case  worthy  of  special  notice  is  crrcbt  270^  for  crrctt  = 
errettet  which  appears  as  erret  in  the  very  same  line.    Here  as  well  as  in 
rabtend  bt  seems  to  be  a  compromise  of  the  md..  with  the  od.  spelling. 
e)  Terminal  t  is  rarely  suppressed;  the  modem  Silesian  dialect  drops  as 
a  rale  the  terminal  t  of  nic^t,  two  instances  of  this  nic^  occur  in  our  doc- 
ument; they  are  all  the  more  remarkable  as  they  form  quite  a  contrast 
to  one  hundred  and  twelve  examples  of  nid^t.    f)  The  letter  b  after  n  has 
a  tendency  to  become  silent.    It  has  disappeared  altogether  in  Dnkniffett 
after  terminal  e  had  dropped.    On  the  other  hand  b  is  added  after  n  in 
DoDenb,  foDenb  =  mhd.  vollen.    This  is  on  a  par  with  the  nhd.  addition 
of  b  in  SRonb  =  mhd.  mane,  ahd.  mano.    SSoHenb  is  the  precursor  of  the 
modera    DoQenbS.      g)   Inorganic    t   is   another    interesting    phenomenon. 
Corresponding  to  the  b  in  t)oQenb  is  the  t  in  aQent^alben  mhd.  alien  halben, 
eigentlic^  mhd.  eigenliche ,  erentfeften  mhd.  grenvesten,  offentlic^  mhd.  ofifen- 
Itche,  Dnfert  l^alben  mhd.  vnser  halben,  ^rgente^n  mhd.  iergen  ein.    With 
the  exception  of  erentfeft  and  Qrgente^n  all  these  instances  of  inorganic  t 
occur  in   our  modern  language;   for  ^rgente^n  it  has  irgenbein.    h)  The 
doubling  of  b  after  a  short  vowel  is  entirely  contrary  to  present  usage, 
but  probably  owing  to  nd.  influence.    It  prevails   in   mibber    for   which 
there   are   fifteen   instances  in  the  simple  word  and  in  its  compounds: 
tuibbcr  brcngctt,  toibbcrfarcnn,  toibberrufft,  toibbcrfpenftigc,  toibbcrftunbcn,  tuib* 
berumb ;  the  spelling  tniber  occurs  thirteen  times.  Just  the  reverse  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  abet  =  ober:   there  are  twenty-one  instances  showing  the 
single  b  while  double  b  is  found  twice  only,  once  in  abber  and  the  other 
in  obber.    The  double  b  in  t^nbberrid^t  is  unique,    i)  The  doubling  of  t 
after  a  short  vowel  we  have  previously  adverted  to.    Curiously  enough  tt 
appears  also  aftier  diphthongs  and  after  originally  long  vowels,  probably 
indicating  the  shortening  of  the  vowel  in  pronunciation  as  in  blutt,  ge* 
ratten,  gutt,  Donetter,  and  after  consonants.    So  remarkable  is  this  usage 
that  we  give  a   synopsis  of  it,   adverting  also  to  the  single  t  instances 
wherever  both  spellings  occur  side  by  side:   S(ntluortt,  Slntkuott,  betten, 
bitten,  blutt,  bCutuorgicffcn,  beuttung,  befttung,  bo  mitt,  bomit,  ebellefttt,  ein 
trctten,  erbfirtt,  fortt  an,  gcbott,  gebot,  gcbottS,  gebotten,  gelcrttcn,  gcratten, 
freittag,  frc^tag,  gutt  gutg,  gftttem,  gutt  gut,  gutte,  gutten,  guttenn,  gutter, 
guttiglett,  l^att  i)at,  ^artten,  l^artl^e,  l^euttiged,  l^eutigd,  ^irtten,  l^irtl^en,  leiitt, 
leutt,  leut,  ebeHefttt,  l^aufeleutt,  mitt  mit,  nott,  t)on  nottcn,  n6tten,  ^rop^ettenn 
^ropl^eten,  ftreitten  ftreiten,  tretten,  t)ngftttig,  t>atttx,  better,  Derbotten,  Dorbot* 
tenn,  t)orretter,  tneitter,  n^eittl^er,  tooxtt  tuort. 

3)  Initial  f  calls  for  no  comment  except  as  to  its  symbol,    a)  In  the 
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ahd.  period  t>  already  begins  to  make  its  appearance  as  a  sign  for  f  and 
the  nse  of  it  increases  according  to  Weinhold  §  172  since  the  10^^  cent- 
ury and  is  continned  in  the  mhd.  period,  ol^ne  ba%  felbft  in  fel^r  forgfal* 
tigcn  §©©.  cine  gcregcltc  ©c^cibung  jtoifc^en  f  unb  t)  aufgufinbcn  Wfirc.  We 
find  t)  established  in  our  document  as  the  initial  of  the  preposition  t)on, 
the  preposition  and  prefix  Dor,  t^er;  it  appears  also  regularly  in  the  numeral 
Diet  and  its  derivatiyes  Dtertel,  t)ir^ig;  in  the  nouns  Scatter  pi.  better,  t>oid 
in  the  adjectiyes  t)eft,  Dtl,  Dtel  and  its  compounds  DieQetd^t,  Dtel  mel^r;  fur- 
ther in  t)oI,  t)oQ;  but  in  the  adyerb  boQenb  there  is  an  interchange  with  f : 
DoQenb  256^7,  foQenb  268  3.  The  same  interchange  is  to  be  obseryed  in 
the  yerb  folgen,  although  the  use  of  f  exceeds  that  of  t):  bolgt,  t)oIgte, 
fotgt,  berfolgen,  t^orfolget.  The  D  appears  before  a  consonant  in  t)Ieig,  but 
alongside  of  t)Ieifftg  we  find  fleifftg  and  t)nf(etffig.  a)  On  the  occasional 
use  of  u  for  t)  =  f  we  haye  already  spoken  sub  u.  c)  Medial  f  is  doubled 
as  a  rule  not  only  after  short  vowels  as  in  bcl^afft,  bifd^offenn,  crafft,  frofft, 
frefftcn,  freffttger,  erfiffnenn,  l^effttgerS,  l^offe,  l^fiffen,  l^offiren,  ^offen,  offenbar, 
offenbart,  offcntKc^,  offtuiale^,  priefterjci^afft,  rcc^cnfc^afft,  rcc^tfc^affene,  fd^affcn, 
fd^effel,  fc^rifft,  ftifftunge,  tnirtf^afft,  but  also  after  an  originally  long  yowel 
as  in  jc^Iaffen,  ftraffen,  guftraffcn,  berufft,  gerufft,  rufft,  njibberrufft;  after  ie 
as  in  tiefffte  and  after  diphthongs  as  in  the  preposition  and  prefix  auff,  in 
gcfauffte,  Dorfauffen,  lauffcn,  tjnber  leufft,  fauffen,  fefiffere^,  erfeftff^t,  teuffel, 
teuffel^  lel^re,  ^tneiffel,  Dor^n^eiffelter.  Here  the  doubling  of  f  is  no  less  re- 
markable than  it  is  in  the  following  instances  where  ff  occurs  after  a 
consonant:  beborffen,  borffen,  bbrffcn,  be^olffen,  borffer,  borffcm,  bbrffem, 
borff^farrer,  funffl^unbert,  funffi&cl^cnb,  l^elffcnn,  ^ilfft,  l^ilfft^,  l^filff  ^ulff,  fenffte, 
jcnfftmfitigfcit,  ftopffcnn,  tapffcr,  t)cmunfft,  Domunfft,  Donocrffung,  tjortuirfft, 
Dortnorffen.  An  assimilation  of  6)  with  f  takes  place  in  the  double  f  of 
^offart  and  l^offertigl.  The  use  of  ff  for  gd.  pp  is  striking  in  the  verb 
taffen.  Is  there  any  connection  yyith  the  East  Frisian  ftaDen  ==  unbebac^t- 
fam  auf  etoad  loSgel^en,  b'r  l^en  ftaDen  walk  along  yyith  uncertain  steps, 
ftadcm  =  ftolpem  ?  d)  According  to  Weinhold  §  174  the  letter  to  is  used 
as  an  equiyalent  of  D  =  f  already  in  md.  writings  of  the  13^^  century, 
and  it  is  especially  frequent  in  Silesian  documents  of  the  14—15^^  cent- 
ury. In  the  Trebnitzer  Psalmen  we  find  tuolc  =  Dole  poptdus,  tourftu  = 
tjuorftu  recessisti;  bi  bo  tore^bic  =  dre^bic  fint  qui  exasperant;  betDilen  = 
beDtlen  placuerunt;  tDunbin  =  tjunbin  invenerunt]  nibir  tucrt  =  nibirDert 
descendit  Nor  are  later  instances  of  the  16^^  century  wanting.  Among 
them  is  anberlvert  =  anberDert  in  our  document,  the  reprint  has  substituted 
for  it  the  more  common  anberni^e^t;  cf  9tu(Iert«$tetfd^,  Sntourf  etc.  ber 
©c^lef.  aRunbart  p.  132  fiF. 

4)  The  consonant  1^.    a)  Initial  f)  in  our  document  calls  for  no  com- 
ment,   b)  Medial  1^  and  terminal  1^  are  twofold:  they  are  either  organic 
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or  mere  deyices  of  spelling,  a)  Organic  f)  occurs  medially  in  au^jufc^Iol^en, 
beue^I,  beuel^Ien,  beuol^tenn,  gefc^el^en,  l^o^e,  ^ol^erd,  l^ol^n,  fel^en  with  its  com- 
ponnds  angcfcl^cn,  aufffcl^en,  tjmbfcl^cn,  \)txlif)cn,  Dcrlicl^en,  Dorlicl^cnn,  gcl^n 
with  its  compound  funf^el^enb,  tuei^en.  In  n(i^enb,  fel^en  and  berli^en  1^  rep- 
resents mhd.y  ahd.  h  standing  for  the  older  hw  =  indogermanic  kw; 
in  the  rest  of  the  instances  it  is  the  legitimate  descendant  of  ahd.,  mhd. 
h  which  is  the  regalar  shifting  of  indogermanic  k.  There  is  a  use  of  \) 
as  a  snbstitnte  for  the  older  mhd.,  ahd.  w  in  el^eHd^  mhd.  Swelich  and 
el^ebruc^,  similarly  in  nu^r  mhd.  newsere.  The  letter  fj  is  also  substituted 
for  the  older  j,  g  as  in  la^l^en,  le^l^en,  leil^nn  mhd.  leien,  leigen,  ahd.  leigon, 
leijon.  A  word  ought  to  be  said  about  the  place  1^  occupies  in  beuel^I  and 
beuel^ten;  in  the  previous  documents  we  found  1^  usually  after  t,  which  is 
the  place  1^  takes  in  the  mhd.,  ahd.  forerunners  of  beuel^I  and  beuel^Ien; 
this  shifting  of  place  seems  to  be  an  indication  that  1^  no  longer  was 
sounded  as  a  guttural  spirant,  but  had  become  a  mere  device  of  spelling. 
It  is  entirely  discarded  in  beuilt.  In  the  other  instances  of  organic  ^  we 
have  given  it  may  also  be  doubted  whether  ^  was  still  pronounced ;  note 
l^o^n  for  l^ol^en  2703;  and  by  the  side  of  gefd^el^en  we  have  gefc^een  thrice 
and  gefc^enn  once;  furthermore,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  1^  in  words 
where  it  has  etymologically  no  legitimate  place  would  be  hard  to  account 
for  otherwise,  fi)  And  this  brings  us  to  inorganic  1^.  The  numerous  in- 
stances of  this  f)  fall  into  three  classes:  \)  before  or  after  originally  long 
vowels;  f)  after  originally  short  vowels;  f)  after  consonants.  Inorganic  1^ 
before  or  after  originally  long  vowels  is  prominent  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances where  it  seems  to  have  no  other  ftinction  than  that  of  indicating 
the  length  of  the  vowel;  thus  after  long  e:  e^e  mhd.  6,  el^r  mhd.  er,  el^re 
e^er  mhd.  Sre,  el^ren  mhd.  6ren,  el^rlid^  mhd.  erlich,  fel^Ien  mhd.  fglen,  ge^en, 
gel^n  with  its  forms  gel^e,  gel^et  and  its  compounds  ergel^n,  }ugel^n,  }uge^et 
mhd.  gen;  lel^re  shortened  to  (el^er  and  lel^r  mhd.  16re,  lel^renn  mhd.  leren, 
me^r  mhd.  mer  of  which  there  are  thirteen  examples  while  met  occurs 
only  once,  ftel^en,  ftel^n  mhd.  sten,  ftel^t  and  the  compounds  Dorfte^n,  mibet' 
ftel^enn,  jufte^en  occur  eight  times.  In  the  four  instances  of  tue^r  mhd. 
waere  the  1^  appears  after  long  e  which  represents  mhd.  se.  Of  f)  after 
long  0  there  is  only  the  word  ol^ren  in  two  places.  After  long  u  we  have 
f)  in  ein  ful^renn  =  mhd.  vtleren  ahd.  fuoren,  rfi^men  mhd.  rtiemen,  ruomen 
ahd.  ruomen.  The  same  purpose  of  length-indication  seems  to  have  been 
served  by  1^  when  it  stands  occasionally  before  the  long  vowel  as  in  3^q, 
9^a,  S^efu  and  in  the  many  instances  of  t^un.  The  f)  after  an  originally 
short  vowel  is  illustrated  by  the  preposition  al^n,  al^nn  mhd.^  nhd.  an  which 
is  set  forth  in  sixteen  instances;  similarly  by  the  compound  al^nitemen  and 
by  the  phrase  tDoI  ol^n;  further  by  nal^m  mhd.  name  ahd.  name  and  in 
paffxi  mhd.  bane.    We  meet  with  fj  after  an   originally  short  i  in  i^m. 
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mhd.  ime,  im,  il^n  mhd.  inen,  in  ace.  8g.  m.,  il^tt  mhd.  in  dat.  pL,  il^  mhd. 
ire,  ir  gen.  pi. ,  and  in  the  forms  of  the  possessive  pronoun  il^r  mhd.  ir. 
Here  belongs  the  1^  in  {tl^e,  mhd.,  nhd.  fie  242 1^,  and  n^l^e  mhd.,  nhd.  nie. 
After  an  originally  short  o  the  1^  follows  in  angenol^men  mhd.  angenomen, 
frogmen,  frol^menn,  fro^mer  all  of  which  are  forms  of  from  mhd.  from,  fmm. 
The  lengthening  1^  dso  follows  an  originally  short  e  in  fel^I  mhd.,  nhd. 
feUe  pi.  and  especially  in  the  pronoun  of  the  3'^  person  masculine  and 
neuter  el^r,  tf)^  mhd.,  nhd.  er,  eiS ;  so  in  the  verb  ne^men  mhd.  nemen,  ahd. 
n^man  with  its  compound  annel^men.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that 
in  all  these  instances  1^  has  the  function  of  a  modern  ^  that  is,  to  indicate 
lengthening.  There  must  however  have  been  considerable  fluctuation 
between  the  new  length  and  the  old  shortness  of  the  vowel  in  certain  in- 
stances; for  example,  while  there  are  two  cases  of  ne^men  there  are  four 
of  nemen;  for  one  nel^me  we  find  two  neme  and  for  one  el^d  we  have  one 
hundred  and  one  eiS.  On  the  other  hand  the  masculine  spelled  el^r  musters 
twenty-three  instances  while  the  spelling  er  occurs  only  five  times.  The 
use  of  1^  after  a  consonant  is  less  clear  as  in  borfarl^em  and  in  the  many 
instances  where  f)  stands  after  t  as  in  the  spellings  of  alt^en,  anbettl^en, 
Stnttoort^en,  antwort^en,  9eantl^tt)ort,  armut^^,  aufferttjelt^enn,  bettl^el,  beftt^en, 
befitl^enn,  emertl^,  furetl^en,  furtl^,  gebefitl^,  gelert^e,  gelertl^en,  gelertl^cnn, 
gnant^c,  l^alt^en,  l^altl^enn,  l^ielt^enn,  l^art^e,  l^infurt^,  l^irtl^en,  ^irt^ten,  fird^» 
fert^en,  Krc^fert^en,  f6mmertl^,  lautl^er,  laut^em,  lautl^et,  leret^,  mert^crcr, 
paxtf),  pfortl^en,  prelat^cn,  ^Prelat^en,  prelat^enn,  red^t^e,  folt^enn,  forget^c, 
X^irannei,  I^irannifd^ ,  t)htH)tn,  ungelert^en,  Dnt^er,  tjormeintl^en,  Dor* 
meint^enn,  t)ororbcntl^en,  tjororbent^er,  toeitt^er,  toirt^,  wolt^en,  toolt^enn,  ju- 
antl^tDorten,  jurftreutl^,  gu  ftrctot^.  With  regard  to  a  very  few  of  these  the 
suggestion  has  already  been  ventured  that  they  may  be  cases  of  misplaced 
f),  the  f)  really  belonging  after  the  vowel;  but  no  such  explanation  seems 
to  apply  to  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena,  c]  Initial  d^  is  found 
only  in  (Shrift,  S^riftuS  and  the  compounds  S^riftlic^,  Sl^riftglaubig  where 
it  has  the  value  of !.  Medial  and  terminal  d)  preserve  the  mhd.  status  even 
in  those  instances  where  our  modern  language  has  1^.  So  we  find  gefc^id^t^ 
gefc^ad^  =  gefc^tel^t,  gefc^a^,  though  in  the  infinitive  the  original  guttural  as 
we  have  seen,  appears  in  its  weakest  form  1^,  or  entirely  disappears.  In 
the  noun  ge[d^id^te  our  document  anticipates  modem  usage.  Further,  the 
word  gerfld^en  mhd.  geruochen  is  the  forerunner  of  the  present  form  ge« 
ru^en. 

5)  The  consonant  f.  a)  Initial  (  as  a  rule  preserves  the  status  of 
the  mhd.  period  and  so  agrees  with  our  modern  language;  !  in  fegen  with 
its  contracted  form  !etn  is  a  solitary  example  of  the  hardening  of  the  gd. 
g  which  in  this  word  is  testified  to  already  in  the  md.  of  the  mhd.  period. 
By  composition  this  fegen  =  gegen  appears  medially  in  enttegen,  once  spelt 
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entlegenn.  If  irfeinn  258^3  i^^  ^^  development  of  mhd.  iergen  ein,  it  too 
would  belong  to  this  category,  b)  Medial  !  appears  as  d  not  only  after 
a  short  vowel  as  in  mhd.  and  the  modem  nhd.,  bnt  also  as  a  rule  after 
diphthongs  and  consonants.  So  we  have  besides  axtxdtl,  auff  fteden,  ex* 
totdm,  Qt\^idt,  gebrudt  &c.  also  Dorlauden,  bebfinden,  ^and,  gebenden, 
francfen,  t)oid^,  toccd,  tovcdt  &c.  This  d  sometimes  permutes  with  gl  as 
in  ermerglt.  In  the  solitary  merglid^  md.  g  stands  for  mhd.,  nhd.  I. 
c)  According  to  the  mhd.  Auslautsgesetz  g  becomes  f  terminally.  Of  this 
terminal  t  for  g  we  have  several  examples.  Note  in  the  first  place  totd 
250 1  which  otherwise  is  spelt  tneg  just  as  in  modern  usage;  a  further 
exemplification  of  this  law  is  found  in  the  following  instances  where  gl  ap- 
pears as  a  variation  of  dE :  gcnugf,  ^of fcrtigf,  magf,  Dffigt  pfennig!,  f d^ulbigf , 
bntfid^tigl,  n^enigt  n)erdge^eugt  ^tuenligl.  The  modern  spelling  is  foreshadowed 
in  genfig,  mag,  Dffig,  fc^ulbig,  n^enig,  tt)erdjeug.  It  is  by  composition  that 
terminal  gf  for  g  occurs  also  medially  in  genteinigflic^,  feligflic^,  menntgf lid^ ; 
the  modem  spelling  is  prepared  for  in  menniglic^,  meniglid^. 

6)  A  very  peculiar  feature  of  our  document,  but  not  confined  to  it, 
is  the  doubling  of  n  in  the  unstressed  syllables  of  declension  and  conjuga- 
tion which  contain  short  e.  The  chief  reason  for  such  duplications  might 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  exigencies  of  the  line  formations.  Among  other 
expedients  this  letter  presented  the  least  difficulty  for  the  printer  in  that 
it  conventionally  at  least  afibeted  the  pronunciation  in  a  degree  less  than 
any  other  letter,  and  it  had  sufficient  breadth  of  type  to  fill  up  a  vacancy 
expeditiously  and  neatly.  However,  no  such  explanation  applies  to  the 
doubling,  and  even  trebling  of  n,  which  is  perfectly  rampant  in  some  Mss. 
of  Luther  and  not  absent  from  the  Schwenckfeld  autographs.  As  to  the 
origin  of  the  practice  it  may  be  that  the  duplication  started  from  forms 
where  there  is  some  show  of  reason  for  the  double  n  as  the  result  of 
syncopating  an  intervening  c  e.  g.  in  ciftcmn  256  ^  =  ciftcmcn.  Hence  the 
habit  might  have  gradually  developed  of  putting  nn  even  where  no  e  was 
eliminated.  Color  seems  to  be  given  to  this  assumption  by  the  fluctuation 
between  single  and  double  n  spellings.  Frequently  the  two  are  found 
parallel  with  each  other.  In  some  words  the  single  n  spelling  prevails 
over  that  of  double  n,  in  others  just  the  reverse  is  the  case;  nevertheless 
there  are  certain  words  which  uniformly  present  the  double  n  such  as  the 
following  some  of  which  to  be  sure  occur  only  once:  abgen^ic^enn,  augenn, 
au6em)clt^cnn,  au8jujc^Iol^cnn,  bifd^offenn,  brcnncnn,  brudfcnn,  ®blcnn,  fucffcnn, 
gobenn,  geftanbenn,  gefd^tuetgenn,  &c.;  on  the  other  hand  for  one  ad^tenn 
there  is  correspondingly  one  ac^ten;  albenn  is  outstripped  by  alben,  alten; 
alien  prevails  over  aQenn  which  occurs  only  twice;  there  is  one  armenn 
for  ten  armen;  an^eigenn  is  also  spelled  an|eigen;  apofteinn,  begerenn,  beftenn, 
b(etbenn  are  also  spelled  with  the  single  n  &c.   From  the  fact  that  of  the 
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coDJimction  benn  there  are  forty-four  examples  of  double  n  while  we  find 
only  four  of  the  single  n  spelling,  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  nn 
was  employed  here  as  a  sign  of  distinction  to  help  the  reader  tell  ben 
then  from  ben  the,  him  or  ben  to  them,  whom.  Bnt  if  such  was  the  in- 
tention it  certainly  is  not  carried  out  with  consistency.  For  though  the 
ace.  sing,  of  the  masculine  definite  article  is  spelled  with  a  single  n  in 
seventy  cases,  yet  there  are  six  instances  of  the  double  n.  Also  the  con- 
fasion  with  the  dat.  pi.  of  the  demonstrative  and  relative  ben,  might  have 
been  avoided  if  the  modem  benen  which  appears  twice,  252^1,  268  >s,  had 
been  persistently  employed.  To  us  the  doubling  of  n  in  the  stressed  syllable 
after  a  long  or  lengthened  vowel  or  a  diphthong  seems  very  strange,  witness 
a^nn,  mola^nn,  and  yet  on  the  contrary  we  find  al^n  gegebenn  254  >«.  The 
e  of  Qt\^in  ought  to  be  long,  being  the  result  of  contraction  of  gefc^el^en; 
but  observe  the  spelling  gefd^enn  254^1.  fieil^en  262^7  is  written  le^l^enn 
272  3<^,  and  this  spelling  is  kept  up  even  after  the  syncope  of  e  in  lei^nn 
266  ^<>.  Just  as  inexplicable  orthographically  seems  to  1)0  the  double  n  in 
einn  while  in  etnner  the  nn  may  be  accounted  for  as  many  of  the  ff,  tt  and 
bb  spellings,  namely  by  the  habit  of  pronouncing  the  consonant  at  the  end 
of  the  first  syllable  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  second.  On  a  par 
with  einn  are  the  spellings  trieinn,  f einn,  einn  furenn,  gemeinn,  feinn,  fe^nn ; 
the  regular  spelling  fein,  gemein,  \tm,  \tt)n  prevails  however  by  a  large 
majority  of  cases.  There  is  a  better  show  of  reason  for  nn  where  it  ap- 
pears in  the  stressed  syllable  after  a  short  vowel  as  in  the  following  in- 
stances: onnberd,  onnttnort,  bann,  brann,  gann^,  9ctnn^e,  $annd,  l^ierinn, 
^nn,  Dnnb,  unnber,  dnn8,  Dnnfer,  Dnnfeer,  Dnnfeerm,  unnfer^,  donn,  tnenn, 
SCSenn,  junn,  although  the  single  n  spelling  is  also  in  use  and  indeed  with 
the  exception  of  Dnnb  is  either  equal  in  frequency  or  in  the  ascendant. 
As  to  Dnnb  and  Dnb,  the  proportion  of  frequency  is  as  seventy-three  to  fifty- 
four.  With  regard  to  bann  and  SSenn,  menu,  the  modern  practice  agrees 
with  that  of  our  document.  In  ^ojnn  262 1*  we  should  rather  expect  the 
doubling  of  r  than  that  of  n;  in  all  the  other  cases  this  word  is  spelled 
with  the  single  n. 

7}  On  the  whole  the  use  of  double  r  is  the  same  as  in  the  modem 
practice.  In  $er  only  is  there  any  deviation  from  the  usual  ^err,  and  in 
the  queer  form  ^4rr  280*  with  which  compare  ^oer  25228.  The  doubling 
of  r  takes  place  in  the  optative  form  (S^r  terr  and  may  perpetuate  the 
rr  of  mhd.  kerren  =  OE.  cerran,  while  the  single  r  met  with  in  let  and 
feren  preserves  the  regular  mhd. ,  ahd.  keren  =  modern  fel^ren.  A  word 
ought  to  be  said  about  ferr,  fenen  in  the  phrases  in  fo  (§o)  ferr,  feo  ferren, 
and  their  relation  to  the  modem  fern;  fen  answers  to  mhd.  v6rre;  ferren 
is  exactly  mhd.  verren;  fcmer  is  the  comparative  of  the  mhd.  form  v6rne 
which  alone  survives  in  our  present-day  speech. 
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8)  The  consonant  f.  a]  As  a  rale  initial  f  coincides  with  the  mhd., 
nhd.  initial  f.  A  rather  remarkable  use  of  the  ligature  ^  which  is  also 
printed  separately  fj  is  its  substitution  for  single  f  as  an  initial  in  quite 
a  number  of  instances  of  fo.  For  about  fifty  examples  of  fo  we  have  thirty 
of  go  and  four  of  fgo.  The  same  is  the  case  with  fonber,  it  is  spelled 
with  f  about  twenty-four  times  and  with  g  five.  In  fo(c^  the  f  is  the  initial 
as  a  rule  and  %  is  found  but  twice;  in  the  equivalent  of  son  it  is  spelled 
with  %  f  j  in  the  only  two  instances  of  its  occurrence  cf.  jon  of  the  Treb- 
nitzer  Psalmen  adverted  to  in  Document  YI.  b)  This  irregular  g,  fg  for 
mhd.,  nhd.  f  is  also  medial  and  occurs  in  the  forms  of  t)nger  mhd.,  nhd. 
t^nfer,  in  felgen,  mhd.  vSlse,  nhd.  felfen ;  in  erioge  mhd.  erloese,  nhd.  eriofe ; 
in  (egett,  julegen,  gelegenn  mhd.,  nhd.  lefen;  in  boge,  hb%  bog^e^t,  bog^eit 
mhd.  boese,  bosheit,  nhd.  h'6\t,  bo^^eit;  in  fejse  mhd.  ka^se,  nhd.  fafe  from 
the  Latin  casenSy  in  gel^orgam  mhd.  gehorsame,  nhd.  @e^orfam,  in  tetter 
with  the  gen.  feigerd  mhd.  keiser,  nhd.  ^aifer  from  the  Latin  Caesar;  in 
tuegen  mhd.,  nhd.  tuefen ;  in  algo  mhd«  also,  nhd.  alf o,  in  lueijsl^eit  mhd.  w!s- 
heit,  nhd.  SBei^l^eit;  in  Dnber  loetgen  mhd.  vnderwtsen,  nhd.  unteriuetfen,  in 
tDeltlDetgen  pi.  mhd.  weltwisen,  nhd.  tDeltoetfen.  The  ff  occurs  in  ben  tneiffen 
ber  todt  256  >i,  auffblogenn  mhd.  fifblasen,  nhd.  aufblofen,  in  gotloge  mhd. 
gotlose,  nhd.  gottlofe,  in  beg^alb  nhd.  be^^alb  cf.  mhd.  disehalp.  c)  Ter- 
minal g  appears  in  alg  mhd.  alse,  from  dlso,  nhd.  a%  in  fpeig  mhd.  sptse, 
nhd.  @petfe,  from  the  mediaeval  Latin  spensa,  expensa^  in  l^aug  with  the 
pi.  I^ejiger  and  the  compound  l^augleut  mhd.  hils,  nhd.  $auiS,  in  altnog 
mhd.  almuosen,  nhd.  Stlmofen  from  the  Gra^co-Latin  selmosina  =  ikerjfxoaiyijj 
in  |ing  mhd.,  nhd.  jtnS,  from  the  Latin  censusy  in  getning  mhd.,  nhd.  gen. 
sg.  geiutnned.  The  g  spelling  is  the  rule  in  the  noun  kueig  mhd.  wise, 
nhd.  SBeife.  In  the  noun  gletgner  and  its  derivatives  gleignereQ  and  gleigne^ 
rifd^  modern  usage  agrees  with  our  document  in  the  employment  of  % 
although  it  is  mhd.  gellhsensere.  The  mhd.  z  =  nd.  t  is  represented  by  the 
terminal  g  in  the  preposition  and  prefix  aug  in  auglegt,  Qug(egung,  rid^t . . . 
au§,  auggenommen,  augfuren  &c.  and  in  the  derivative  eiferlid^,  eugerlic^em, 
efigerlid^en,  mhd.  tlz,  tlzerlich,  and  in  l^etaug,  boraujs  &c. ;  also  in  \)x%  bieg 
mhd.  diz,  big  mhd.  biz,  t^Ieig  mhd.  vltz,  mug  mhd.  muoz,  glibtnog  mhd.  (ge) 
lidemSz,  grog  mhd.  grdz ;  further  in  the  prefix  of  migbrauc^,  in  the  noun 
meg  and  in  the  adj.  getDtg,  getDteg  g  corresponding  to  mhd.  ss,  cf.  mhd. 
missebrfichen,  messe,  gewiss.  In  modem  usage  a  distinction  is  made 
between  the  neuter  article  bai  and  the  conjunction  bag;  no  such  distinction 
appears  in  our  document.  Whether  conjunction  or  neuter  article,  the 
spelling  invariably  is  bad,  abbreviated  bg,  although  in  mhd.  it  is  daz  = 
nd.  bat;  from  the  practice  followed  in  the  preceding  cases  we  would  have 
expected  bag.  d)  Medially  this  g  becomes  as  a  rule  ff  as  in  an  moffen, 
auffenueltl^enn,  bcffem,  gepeffert,  befferung,  beuleiffen,  bermaffen,  ber  majjeti, 
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ficiffig,  fucffcn,  getuiffcn,  groffcn,  ^ciffcn,  laffcn,  loffcn,  muffen,  Dffig,  Dffifl!  = 
Slavic  Ozek  propugnaculum  ^  rciffcn,  ^ut)orgcffcn,  Dnflciffigc,  i)moiffcn,  Dor* 
mcffcn^cit,  t)orfcl^fieffcn,  toaffcrg,  jurc^ffcn,  gufc^Keffcn  &c.  e)  The  substitation 
of  fd^  for  an  orignal  \\  in  t)02^etfc^ungen  254*  is  to  be  noted.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  mixing  up  of  l^eifc^en  ask  and  ^eiffeu/command  for  which 
we  find  instances  at  a  very  early  period,  see  Grimm  lY '  897  sub  l^ei[d^en. 
In  a  quotation  from  the  weisthtlmer  6,547  (Obermosel)  the  two  forms  occur 
side  by  side:  fiben  robeflure,  ber  irft  ...  I^eiget  bie  t^^Iegrobe,  ber  anber 
l^eifd^et  am  Germans  groibe.  Compare  also  knagfc^en  for  tnac^fen  in  Johann 
Locher's  @^n  ItepUd^er  @ermon  (SoDigiert  an  bent  ^txlxQl  (S^riftag  &c.  1524. 
9}  The  consonant  j.  a)  Initial  g  answers  to  mhd.  z  =  nd.  t  and  calls 
for  no  comment  except  as  to  its  representation  in  type.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  type  for  it:  g,  Cj  and  the  ligature  |,  that  is  to  say,  a  t  lacking 
the  top  is  closely  united  with  g.  A  clear  case  of  eg  is  found  only  once 
254  ^^  As  to  the  employment  of  the  ligature,  the  number  of  instances 
where  it  occurs  compares  fairly  well  with  that  of  simple  j.  In  the  many 
instances  of  the  preposition  and  prefixes  ju  to  and  dis-  }  occurs  almost 
exclusiyely;  there  are  only  eight  instances  of  |  in  ^el^en,  ^andEen,  |t^en 
and  its  compounds;  in  IjtDtr),  |inetffel,  ^tt^en^igl,  ^kningen,  the  ligature  is 
used  exclusively.  The  }  in  }all  occurs  only  once,  but  there  are  five  in- 
stances for  the  ^  spelling  of  ^aQ  and  its  derivatives  er^elen,  bn^eltc^.  For 
one  example  of  }  in  jeugniS  there  are  three  of  ^  in  |eugni8  and  be^eug. 
The  simple  3  in  geit  appears  but  once  while  there  are  twelve  instances  of 
^  in  ^eit,  ^ettten,  ^eittenn,  ^ettlid^en,  ^eitlic^er,  ^eitung.  We  have  g  once  in 
gorn  but  ^  five  times  in  ^orn,  ^ornn,  ^omenn,  ^6men  and  the  compound 
er^omenn.  The  ligature  is  constant  in  the  compound  an^eigen  with  its 
forms  an^eigenn,  an^eiget,  an^eigt,  ange^eigt.  The  |  in  ^ind,  ^ing  is  note- 
worthy as  representing  the  Latin  c  of  census  which  curiously  enough  is 
transcribed  from  hd.  into  nd.  as  tinS  as  though  the  hd.  initial  here  was 
a  genuinely  German  }  answering  to  nd.  t.  b)  Medial  j  is  usually  rep- 
resented by  |:  anrei^ung,  auiSfa^ung,  bannl^er|igfeit,  erfuff^t,  gann^e,  gan^en, 
ganfeenn,  gcnlUc^,  gcrct^t,  gecrcufeigct,  gcfci«,  gcfcfee,  l^cr^cn,  l^c^cn,  i^igcn, 
i^t,  i^mold,  i^unber,  i^unbt,  le^te  le^ten,  fc|<i|ung,  fc^knar^en,  fe^en,  t)nntt|e, 
Dnnu^Iid^.  Medial  |  stands  for  mhd.  ts  in  ellic^  with  its  forms  e^Iid^e,. 
elUd^er,  e^Itc^en;  it  is  contraction  of  mhd.  eteslich.  Also  in  the  com- 
pound fel^am  ^  represents  mhd.  ts,  fel^am  being  a  transformation  of 
mhd.  seltsaene  =  ahd.  seltsani.  In  can^elei  medial  ^  represents  mhd.  z  = 
ahd.  c  and  is  derived  from  the  Latin  canceUi,  c]  Terminal  j  throughout 
appears  as  %\  (Softni^,  Sigeni^,  creu|,  gan^,  %axm%,  %t\%,  gefe|,  l^er^,  ^oltj 
furfe,  nu^,  fiufe,  ©tolfe,  aufa|. 
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II.   Special  features  in  B. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  B  is  a  print  made  from  A  in  a 
South  German  printing-office.  The  argument  in  favor  of  this  yiew  is 
strongly  reinforced  by  proofs  drawn  from  its  language.  Everywhere  we 
perceive  an  efifort,  more  or  less  consistent  or  persistent,  to  remove  the  md. 
peculiarities  of  the  original  and  to  make  its  phonetics  and  spelling  con- 
form to  the  accepted  od.  standard;  everywhere  also  there  are  traces, 
more  or  less  conspicuous,  of  the  haste  which  rendered  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  this  intention  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness. 

1]  Among  the  successful  attempts  to  give  our  md.  document  an  od. 
appearance  we  count  the  introduction  of  the  od.  at  for  the  ei  (e^)  of  the 
original  wherever  ei  perpetuates  the  old  ahd.,  mhd.  diphthongs  correspond- 
ing to  OE.  a  =  NE.  o.  Hence  B  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  ei 
the  old  diphthong  and  ei  which  is  a  diphthongisation  of  the  old  ahd., 
mhd.,  OE.  t.  The  former  is  invariably  represented  by  at  (a^),  the  latter 
by  ei  (e^).  The  only  detected  exceptions  to  this  strict  observance  of 
the  rule  are  anbertue^t,  luarl^eit  and  iiberein  which  should  be  anbertua^b, 
luarl^ait  and  iiberain.  The  following  instances  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
rule:  a^er  mhd.,  ahd.  eier,  OE.  »gru;  a^gen  mhd.,  ahd.  eigen,  OE.  agen, 
l^Q^m  in  baJ^a^m  mhd.,  ahd.  heim,  OE.  ham;  bra^t  mhd.,  ahd.  breit,  OE. 
brad;  l^a^Ug  mhd.,  ahd.  heilig,  OE.  halig;  I^Q^ffen  mhd.  heizen,  ahd.  heizzan, 
OE.  hatan ;  tla^n  mhd.  kleine,  ahd.  kleini,  OE.  clsene ;  at)n  mhd.,  ahd.  ein, 
OE.  an. 

2)  Another  remarkable  feature  of  B  is  the  consistency  with  which  the 
t)or  of  A  has  been  turned  into  Der.  Only  three  instances  were  overlooked: 
t)02&c§ttgHic§  243*^  t)02flett)iffen  265"  and  t)02mitclft  271"  In  the  rest,  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  in  number,  t)er  invariably  takes  the  place  of  the 
))or  of  A. 

3)  We  found  in  A  a  uniform  application  of  e  to  designate  the  umlaut 
of  d  as  well  as  of  a;  B  retains  this  e  largely,  even  in  tuer,  tneren  = 
tuare,  tudren,  but  we  find  &  introdaced  in  the  following  instances:  f&Ien,  geb&c^t, 
gef&Kget,  gn&btger,  gottf&ligen,  I&g,  Il&rlic^,  n&d^ften,  f&Itg,  f&Uglait,  f&Iigfa^t, 
f&Ug!Uc^,  fc^tu&r,  fd^iu&re,  feeif&Itglatt,  ft&tem,  t&glic^,  tl^&ten,  bnf&Iige,  \)\v 
f&Ugeui,  Dntr&glic^en,  S3&tter,  b&tter,  t)or&c^tig!(i(^,  lo&c^ter.  B  makes  use 
of  this  &  also  in  those  oases  where  A  has  exceptionally  substituted  &  for 
e  as  in  Sarbin&I,  6arbin&ten,  t)er&nbem.  In  m&c^te  the  umlaut  takes  the 
place  of  the  usual  mac^te.  For  ftaQe,  which  is  itself  infrequent,  B  sub- 
stitutes the  od.  ft6De.  This  od.  6  appears  in  B  also  in  quite  a  number 
of  cases  where  A  has  the  traditional  mhd.  e:   thus  in  etnAten,  eniArt,  er* 
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lD6tt,  erj6Ien,  l^6r^  Ux,  fd^6pffer;  but  with  remarkable  inconBistency  the  e 
of  A's  fd^cppcn  is  retained  in  jid^cpfcn  2533*,  tjcrffircn,  SBfild^c,  tD6Ic^c,  xobU 
d)tn,  tufild^er,  toblcl^t^,  Xobli)i,  tDbiiid)e8,  tobUxd)^,  tudOen.  Here  in  all  prob- 
ability belong  also  the  other  forms  of  the  verb  infiQen,  although  their 
representation  in  A  by  5  or  o  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  rather 
genuine  cases  of  o  umlaut  than  of  irrational  6  =  mhd.  e:  these  additional 
forms  are  tobtitn,  tobU,  tobt,  tobUc,  tobUtni,  tndtten. 

4)  The  use  of  6  to  designate  an  authentic  o  umlaut  is  far  more  ex- 
tended and  consistent  in  B  than  in  A.  In  fact  B  retains  all  the  cases  of 
6  in  A  and  adds  others. 

5)  In  A  only  a  few  scattering  instances  were  found  that  might  be 
considered  as  an  attempt  to  designate  by  A  the  u  which  comes  from  mhd. 
no.  In  B  however  there  is  quite  a  determined  employment  of  this  sign. 
Note  it  in  the  first  place  in  adnfifett  which  exactly  represents  mhd.  al- 
muoscn  ahd.  almnosan  and  replaces  aintod  of  A.  Again  >iit,  'UtJit  mhd.  -not, 
-rauot  in  armftt^  and  bcmfit.  Similarly  in  bifit,  blfitt,  bifttucrgicflen,  bfibcn, 
biKeu,  ^&d),  genfig,  genflgfam,  gerild^e,  gilt  and  its  forms,  tnA|,  mfiffen,  pflflg, 
jfld^en  with  its  forms  and  compounds  beffic^en,  nad)  jflffid^en,  tpn  with  its 
forms,  jfl  as  preposition  and  prefix.  Unfortunately  this  consistency  is 
marred  by  the  occasional  use  of  the  sign  ft  where  no  modification  is  in- 
tended. Thus  we  have  abtl^fi,  anrfiffcn,  bcrfifft,  rfifft,  rfituig,  t^4n,  n^ibcr* 
rfifft,  jft.  In  the  following  instances  however  this  same  t  represents  the 
genuine  umlaut  of  u:  augffircn,  aufeffirt,  augffirung,  bc^fitt,  bcmfil^et^  be* 
trftbtcn,  brfibcr,  brfibcrlid^,  brfibcrlic^c,  bribcrlid^cr,  cinffircn,  cingcffirt,  fftrcn, 
fftrt,  fftffcn,  gemftt^eS,  gcnfigen,  gfitteni,  gfitigfait,  gfitlic^,  l^eraufe  ffircn,  l^offfiten, 
langfmfitigfait,  mftfjen,  mfift,  mftften,  mfittcrlcin,  ufic^tcm,  rfimcn,  fcnfftmfitig* 
fait,  fibcn,  ftbcten,  fibungen,  i)ubcrftiinbcn,  t)ngcftfimig!ait,  tjngfittig,  t)crffircn, 
Derffirt,  tjcrffircr,  Derffirifd^,  tjcrfftruug.  The  other  sign  B  employs  for  the  u 
umlaut  is  the  modem  ii.  It  appears  in  the  following  instances:  boffir^ 
barfiir,  biirffcn,  pc^tig,  frumfait,  fillcn,  fiird^tcn,  misprinted  ffid^tcn  2778, 
fiirbcrlid^,  furbcni,  filrbcrung^  f iierctcn,  fiir,  furgcbcn,  gcbcn  ...  fflr,  ®abcn . . . 
fur,  filrgefteQt,'  fiimcmcn,  filntcmcnS,  filrgcnommcn,  filr  ti^mbt,  fiimcmlid^,  fur* 
fel^en,  filrftcl^cn,  5^'^P^"^  furnjcnbcn,  filrgctuaubt,  gcbilrcn,  gcburlid^cm,  gcbfir* 
lidjcn,  gcnjuuucn,  giinftigcr,  ^crfiir  bringt,  ^crfilr  brad^t,  l^infiir,  Sflbifd^c, 
fumcrt,  Sunigc,  lilftcn,  SDlilnc^,  nflfe,  fprflc^,  fprflc^c,  fprilc^Icin,  fttnb,  fflnbcn, 
funbtlid^en,  fiinbtlid^g,  iibcrein,  iibcrnjinben,  t}nnii|c,  tjnnilfelic^,  t)ntfld^tig!,  tjcr* 
funbigcn,  Dcrfunbigct,  Dcrtoilrfft,  tuoQiift,  tuunfc^cn,  luurbcn,  luiiftcn,  gcrrflttcn, 
jftfiinfftig,  giirncn,  crjamen.  The  occurrence  of  ii  for  mhd.  =  nhd.  i  is  very 
remarkable  in  Dcrtoiirfft,  tjcrtuilrft,  l^offilrcn.  Vice  versa  tuirbc  is  put  for 
loilrbc.  The  affix  *ni8  of  A  is  invariably  replaced  by  *nu8,  ^nvi^  in  B.  So 
we  have  erfenbtmiS,  erfnntitu^,  jeilgfnug,  jeugluuS,  finftcmufe,  crgcmu^,  l^in* 
bemu^,  bctricgnug. 
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6)  We  have  had  occasion  to  remark  how  B  endeavors  to  do  away 
with  the  md.  peculiarities  of  A.  This  endeavor  is  especially  noticeable 
with  regard  to  those  cases  where  A  shows  a  broadening  of  mhd.  H,  a  to  o. 
In  all  such  instances  B  has  replaced  the  original  a  with  the  exception  of 
S((bo  255 1^  auffblogen  259  ^  and  nod^  243^7.  The  two  former  instances  are 
undoubtedly  due  to  oversight.  As  to  the  latter,  the  retention  of  the  spell- 
ing noc^  may  have  been  intentional.  While  the  restoration  of  a  in  the 
cases  adverted  to  cannot  be  claimed  as  particularly  od.,  the  substitution 
of  a  for  0  in  all  the  instances  of  tuo  and  its  compounds  in  A  is  distinctly 
80.  Hence  we  have  toa,  SBa,  toamit,  anber|tt)a,  toa  l^cr,  too  247 «  and  259 1» 
being  oversights.  All  the  more  then  must  one  marvel  that  the  o  has  been 
substituted  by  B  in  l^on  261'  for  the  l^an  =  ^aben  of  A. 

7J  No  less  remarkable  is  the  persistent  replacing  of  the  a  by  o  in  the 
preposition  on,  one.  Moreover  the  peculiar  a  of  fal,  ap,  op  gletd^,  abet  once 
abber  250^'  in  A  is  turned  into  o  by  B.  So  much  has  the  redactor  been 
intent  upon  the  elimination  of  these  peculiarities  that  even  in  259  ^  he 
replaced  Slber  by  ober,  not  observing  that  there  he  had  to  do  with  the 
md.  abet  =  ober.  B  also  has  dispensed  with  the  f)  as  indicative  of  length 
in  the  following  instances:  S(n,  an,  baron,  tnolan,  am,  nam,  ban.  The 
elimination  of  this  f)  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  tbe  change  from  o  to  u 
in  frummen,  frummer,  then  too  fromen  has  been  replaced  by  frummen ,  while 
the  0  has  been  retained  in  frommen  279  ^^  only.  The  od.  u  or  it  has  been 
introduced  also  in  brunnen,  funbe,  antiDurten,  geantinurt,  bilrffen,  f(ucl^tig, 
filrc^ten,  filrbem,  furbcrlic^,  gilnftiger,  liimcrt,  ftfinigc,  SWiind^,  fun,  jilnien, 
but  that  there  has  been  no  consistent  effort  in  eliminating  all  the  md.  forms, 
the  following  cases  bear  witness:  bdrffen,  beb6rffen,  fldd^tig,  gottfdrc^tigen, 
fr6be,  ffimern ;  the  juftftrung  of  A  has  even  been  turned  into  jflft6rung.  In 
the  treatment  of  au,  eu,  the  redactor  has  not  been  quite  so  slipshod.  It 
was  remarked  under  A  that  its  representation  of  these  diphthongs  is  quite 
approximate  to  modem  practice. 

8}  Another  evidence  that  B  tries  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  removal 
of  distinctly  md.  peculiarities  is  in  the  words  tetnten  replaced  by  tatnren 
mod.  bauent,  ^eupt  constantly  transcribed  l^aupt  mod.  ^aupt,  fefifferet)  be- 
coming fauffere^.  The  inconsistency  is  also  apparent  when  B  substitutes 
eu  for  the  eu  of  A.  This  sign  along  with  the  spelling  etn  apparently  dom- 
inates the  field,  for  of  eil  there  are  forty-two  instances  and  of  etu  forty; 
and  yet,  the  eu  of  A  has  not  been  eliminated  entirely,  for  there  are  alto- 
gether six  examples  of  it  surviving  in  euc^  245^^,  281^,  Sl^atftgleubiger  2633s, 
cufferKc^cm  257  w,  eufferlic^cn  267  «8.  a  new  element  is  introduced  by  the 
sign  &u  employed  in  two  instances :  gl&ubiger  and  t&uff en,  the  latter  stands 
for  the  taffen  of  A  but  is  a  remarkable  mistake  which  seems  to  owe 
its  origin  to  the  endeavor  to  substitute  the  umlaut  form  t&uffen  mhd.  toufen 
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baptize  for  the  primary  form  tauffen  mhd.  tonfen  which  the  redactor  mast 
have  thought  was  underlying  the  spelling  taffen  he  found  in  A.  And 
here  again  B  betrays  its  South  German  origin.  For  a  =  &,  au  is  a  dis- 
tinctly od.  characteristic.  Compare  for  example  glaben  =  glauben,  Driab 
=  t)r(aub  and  rice  versa  (aufen  =  (affen  in  the  correspondence  of  2)r. 
@ereon  ©oiler  with  the  Slug^burg  burgomaster  ®eorg  ^enuart  under  date 
of  May  17,  24  and  26,  June  2  and  4,  1541,  as  given  in  the  ABg.  lY: 
StUd^  aud  ben  groffen  l^erren  l^aben  nit  tnoQen  glaben  733«;  Dnangefel^en  bad 
ic^  fiermalen  auff8  onter  t^anigeft  tjrlab  pcgcrt  l^ab  77  »*•««;  ^at  fic^  ber  gut 
l^err,  ber  margroff  c^urfiirft,  faint)!  feinem  probiger,  bem  Sidteben,  auc^  laufen 
in«  fril  pringen  913t-3a. 

9)  Among  other  distinctly  od.  peculiarities  of  B  there  may  be  men- 
tioned mr)\t  253  »5,  277"  for  the  toe^ff  of  A,  Icic^ten  263 «  for  leuc^ten, 
b2innen  277  ?  for  brennen.  Note  also  gle^c^gnem  271'^  which  is  an  attempt 
at  introducing  the  od.  form  for  the  md.  which  has  been  left  271^8  along 
with  the  adjective  257'  and  the  abstract  noun  251>«;  257 ». 

10]  Unless  bienen  be  a  misprint  for  benen  it  may  be  regarded  as  od. ; 
it  is  twice  met  with:  253^1;  269 s^.  This  ie  for  e  is  also  found  in  other 
od.  documents.  So  bien  ==  ben  occurs  in  the  (Sutad^ten  f^rec^ti^  fiber  bie  be* 
benffic^en  fic^ren  in  graniS  Paradoxa  published  by  H.  §egter,  Seitrfigc  g. 
®ef(^.  b.  SR^ftil  in  b.  Steformationi^jeit,  ARg.  (Srg&ngttngi^banb  I  p.  124: 
%Ifo  l^at  ^xwxd  in  feiner  c^ronil  am  411.  blat  unber  beiS  S)en(Ien  artidel  auc^ 
bien  fc^Iet^t  unb  rilnb  gef^riben:  bie  g[c^rift  fe^  nit  gotteS  tnort.  Another 
instance  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  letter  3o^.  (Sberletn  ^farter  ju  SeuterS* 
l^aufen  wrote  on  Sept.  25,  1532  an  bie  @tatl^alter  unb  SRcite  ju  Slndbad^, 
BbEg.  XI  p.  89:  ic^  ^alt  knarlic^  bie,  fo  mid^  babftifc^  fc^elten,  etlic^  mid^ 
nit  tienen;  etUd^  tnoUen  ntic^  nit  lennen.  To  the  dat.  pi.  bien  for  ben 
Weinhold  adverts  in  Mhd.  Grammatik  §  484:  Dat.  mfh  ben,  gutnetlen 
ju  bin  gefc^knfic^t  jb.  S(nno(.  132.  599.  2)ie  alem.  ^orm  tft  bien,  fogar 
im  9{eim:  gien  Sang.  5715,  A6r.  S.  463.  SIteS  bin  (ahd.  dSm  altn.  t)eim 
got.  t)aim)  ^at  fic^  barin  bip^t^ongifd^  gefpalten.  Other  od.  vowel  and 
diphthongal  characteristics  of  B  could  be  enlarged  upon,  but  let  the  above 
suffice. 

11]  Some  significant  changes  in  the  consonants  must  now  be  pointed 
out.  1.  The  attitude  of  B  towards  the  nn  of  A  in  declensional  and  verbal 
forms  is  striking.  The  double  n  has  been  almost  uniformly  simplified. 
2.  The  same  has  been  done  with  the  medial  bb  of  A.  Though  B  resolves 
the  bt  of  A  into  b  in  twenty-three  cases  it  shows  on  the  other  hand  an 
undoubted  preference  for  the  combination,  for  aside  from  thirty-one  in- 
stances where  it  retains  the  bt  of  A  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-four 
examples  in  which  bt  is  substituted  for  the  simple  b  of  A.  3.  In  A 
initial  p  for  mhd.  b  occurs  in  a  number  of  instances;   in  B  they  are  re- 
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dnced  to  two  forms  altogether,  ^atuent/  ))ett)rtein.  The  medial  p  of  A'b 
iap\t  is  consistently  retained  in  B  even  in  those  cases  where  A  varies, 
B  also  agrees  with  A  in  the  retention  of  insertional  p  after  m,  though 
251^  it  puts  b.  But  B  substitutes  pf  for  the  dialectic  medial  p  of  A  in 
fc^epfen,  fcl^6pffer.  For  the  medial  compositional  p  of  A  the  labial  6  is 
substituted  by  B  in  gebrenge.  The  terminal  ff  of  A  has  become  pf  in  B 
in  the  word  fd^arpf.  4.  In  A  a  number  of  examples  were  found  in  which 
^  stands  initially  for  mhd.  s.  This  ^  is  reduced  to  f  in  B  in  every  in- 
stance so  that  initial  ^  does  not  appear  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  medial 
%  has  been  introduced  in  B  in  a  number  of  instances  where  A  has  the  { that 
corresponds  to  mhd.  s.  So  we  have  Q(gbenn,  anber^ti^a,  auffgeblagen;  S3re|(atu, 
b6|e,  bdgen;  ®ot(o|en,  (egen,  tueig,  n^eti^t.  In  the  following  examples  B  sub- 
stitutes the  correct  g  =  mhd.  z  for  the  occasional  f  of  A:  au^Iegen,  augric^ten, 
getui^tic^,  t)erbrte|(tcl^,  gl^bma^.  Terminal  g  is  also  much  more  prevalent 
in  B  than  in  A:  The  syllable  *ntS  of  A  largely  appears  as  *nu^.  The  $uS  of 
A  is  invariably  spelt  $u^;  (SmauS  is  Smau^;  B^^^  becomes  fon|.  The  derivative 
from  th6  Latin  census  jin^  constantly  preserves  the  terminal  |  in  the  two 
cases  where  it  occurs,  while  in  A  there  is  a  variation  with  f.  In  gtt|btnQ|  243^6^ 
bag  267  M  MB  26728;  283*  B  gives  the  correct  §  =  mhd.  z.  As  to  me- 
dial ff,  B  on  the  whole  agrees  with  A.  The  only  deviations  noticed  are 
these:  25730  and  271  <&;  the  incorrect  f  of  A  is  changed  to  ff  in  eufferlid^em 
and  eitfferlic^en.  In  fact  ff  prevails  in  this  particular  word  and  is  even 
substituted  for  the  |  of  A  257 1*- 24.  as.  For  the  correct  f  of  A  it  appears 
in  tUQd^ffen  245^0.  It  is  also  substituted  for  the  dialectic  fc^  of  A  in  t^er** 
^Q^ffungen  255  ^  5.  Initial  3  in  A  struggles  for  supremacy  with  |.  B  has 
decided  in  favor  of  3;  the  solitary  |eren  251^2  jg  probably  an  oversight; 
all  the  other  instances  of  initial  |  have  been  removed.  This  is  apparent 
also  in  the  compounds  where  by  composition  the  initial  becomes  medial: 
hence  an^a^gen,  attja^get,  anja^gt,  angeja^gt,  au^gejogen,  bejeiig,  bar  jft,  er* 
ja^gen,  erjAIen,  erjiimen,  t^njelic^  where  the  corresponding  forms  of  A  are 
spelled  with  ^.  Except  in  these  compounds  3  does  not  appear  medially. 
Terminally  j  occurs  only  in  the  abbreviation  b}  and  that  in  seven  cases. 
Everywhere  else  this  abbreviation  of  A  is  dissolved  into  bod.  There  is 
entire  agreement  between  B  and  A  in  the  use  of  the  terminal  |. 

ni.  The  word  @enbbrief  is  omitted  although  it  would  have  been  exactly 
expressive  of  the  style  in  which  the  Srmanung  is  couched  and  of  the 
method  used  in  the  discussion.  No  technical  term  for  the  form  is  sub- 
stituted, but  the  title  given  it  sets  the  moral  content  and  purpose  of  the 
letter  exclusively  before  us. 

IV.  The  modifiers  which  are  so  much  more  numerous  in  B  than  in 
A  have  already  been  considered  at  large. 
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V.  The  signfl  of  abbreviation  are  8  =  ber;  —  which  duplicates  the 
consonant;  9  which  stands  for  u8;  d  ==  t)er;  to  which  may  be  added  bj 
for  bag. 

VI.  Initial  capitalization  has  attained  relatively  fixed  rules  in  A,  but 
not  precisely  to  the  uniformity  which  we  find  in  B.  1)  The  usages  in  A  are 
as  follows :  Proper  names  of  persons  and  of  places  are  invariably  spelled 
with  a  capital.  Among  divine  names  3efuS  (S^riftuS  and  the  adjective 
Sl^riftlic^  are  always  printed  with  a  capital;  and  so  with  the  term  $err 
as  applied  to  him,  whereas  geift  and  gittlic^  and  l^err  as  applied  to  God 
are  rarely  with  capitals;  2)er  ^eiHge  ®eift  appears  only  once;  all  divine 
appellatives  outside  of  S^rift(ici^  are  with  a  small  letter.  Names  of  station 
and  office  are  very  rarely  capitalized  except  in  the  abbreviated  titles  of 
the  Bishop.  But  sentences,  quotations,  illative  particles  and  occasionally 
emphatic  words  are  most  frequently  capitalized.  2)  In  B  capitalization 
verges  toward  greater  definiteness  of  rule  than  in  A.  Divine  names  are 
almost  invariably  spelled  with  a  capital  letter,  notably  3efu8  (S^riftuS  while 
@eift  is  the  most  wavering.  Adjectival  forms  of  the  divine  names  now 
also  have  capitals,  and  yet  with  some  variation;  (S^riftlid^  as  in  A  is  in- 
variably so  written.  Names  of  persons  and  places  are  capitalized  almost 
constantly;  uames  of  office,  station  and  dignity  also,  but  not  uniformly. 
Sometimes  the  adjectival  forms  are  so  written,  while  the  titie  proper  may 
or  may  not  be.  Sentences  after  periods  are  unfailingly  so,  sometimes 
after  other  interpunctions  also;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  a  logical 
adverb  or  with  a  particle  introducing  the  protasis. 

Vn.  The  punctuation  in  A  is  for  the  most  part  followed  by  B.  1)  The 
oblique  line  /  stands  for  comma  and  suffices:  to  divide  simple  sentences 
more  or  less  complete;  to  separate  adjectival  or  substantival  groups;  to 
precede  t)nb  where  it  introduces  a  longer  sentence;  to  precede  illative, 
causal,  telic,  disjunctive  and  instrumental  particles;  to  mark  parenthetical 
clauses  when  not  distinguished  directly  by  the  parenthesis;  to  indicate  neg- 
ative clauses  and  relative  sentences  occasionally.  It  serves  sometimes 
too  as  a  makeshift  to  fill  up  a  line  where  the  succeeding  word  does  not 
admit  of  division ;  it  fulfills  also  the  functions  of  the  semicolon  or  the  co- 
lon before  quotations  or  after  terminal  titles  of  address:  and  in  several 
instances  it  does  duty  for  the  query.  2j  The  period  is  used  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph,  generally  before  as  well  as  ajfter  numerals  and 
sometimes  before  as  well  as  after  abbreviations.  Occasionally  it  is 
omitted  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph  either  for  lack  of  space  or  from 
carelessness.  3)  Besides  these  the  interrogation  mark,  the  parenthesis 
and  the  hyphen  occur.  The  latter  follows  the  rules  already  stated  in 
Doc.  VI. 
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Vm.  The  letter  t  is  printed  in  two  ways  according  to  seemingly 
definite  mles.  The  form  r  is  nsed  at  the  beginning  of  words  and  at  the 
end  when  the  vowel  requires  it.  It  follows  the  vowels  a,  h,  t,  i  (])  (9) 
and  the  consonants  c,  g,  f,  t.  The  form  i  is  employed  after  the  vowels 
0,  6  and  u  [\)),  tn  for  the  greater  part,  although  r  is  fonnd  with  the  same 
vowels  but  in  fewer  cases  and  sometimes  apparently  by  oversight.  It 
also  occnrs  after  the  consonants  6,  b,  ^.  In  case  of  doable  r  the  final 
one  is  t  although  not  invariably.    After  f  and  p  either  is  used. 

IX.  There  are  certain  defects  in  the  text  which  are  reproduced  so 
far  as  possible  but  are  not  commented  upon  in  the  notes.  The  letters  t 
and  ji  are  frequently  without  dots,  especially  in  B.  Where  however  there 
is  the  slightest  trace  of  a  point  the  full  dot  has  been  restored;  where 
none  such  could  be  discovered  the  text  will  indicate  the  fact.  There  are 
also  a  few  cases  in  A  where  the  dots  over  the  genitive  ij  or  of  the  sig- 
nature have  ruu  together  and  have  formed  a  bar;  those  have  been  re- 
produced. A  few  other  marks  such  as  the  lines  of  the  matrix  or  the 
spacing  blocks  may  have  made  are  observed  in  only  one  instance.  There 
are  some  spaces  between  letters  which  have  not  been  imitated  because 
they  are  due  to  exigencies  of  the  type. 

X.  We  see  a  larger  use  of  proverbs  and  of  the  axiomatic  mode  of 
speech.    The  citations  are  from  A: 

1.  bai  fie  ein  anbermat  bol^e^m  bleiben.  248  s^. 

2.  SBic  ml  c8  biOic^cr  ^2c8  bauc^8  binft/  bcnn  gottiS  binft/  250«. 

3.  Mann  ftd^t  xooU  bai  bie  m6nci^  furnemlici^/  tool  ^o  ferren  r^c^enn 
al8  cin  gc^cr  rin  o^fB/  260»/io. 

4.  SBie  tool  eS  jie^tic^  t^mb  ge(t  t^nnb  gutt  gar  nid^td  a8  tuenigt  ju  tl^uen 
mi)2/  250i«^i7 

5.  glci^fam  fie  e8  tuol  ^ctten  troffen/  2602»'»o. 

6.  «bam  muB  au|/  fot  6^ziftu8  ein  ge^n/  2525/6. 

7.  ?l6er  e^i  ludrt  big  feii  fciner  |eit/  cr  fol  fie  nod^  luoll  finbenn.  252^/26. 

8.  (Si  ift  ^e  ein  getui^  regell/  xotld)ti  fuc^t  lautl^er  bie  el^ie  gottid/  ben 
nufe  feineS  ne^ftenn/  t)nnb  bie  errettung  ber  armen  gefange  genjiffen/ 
8  muB  au6  got  fein.  258»-3i. 

9.  @o  loer  mi  luot  fein  pfennigf  ^m  beiutel  bl^ben/  260i2/is. 

10.  SRu  muffenn  luir  foOenb  b:ann/  2683. 

11.  9[ber  toai  iftS  bai  e^Iid^e  iunoi/  t)oz  ben  menfc^en/  ^m  eftferlic^en 
fd^ein/  fur  fzom  ge^alben/  Dft  fein  bod^  ^m  ^er|e  legen  gott/  buben 
in  ber  ^oubt  geioeft/  270^5-". 

12.  ttjie  ber  grofte  ^auff  ti^me  groffe  gettjiffen  ntimpt  /  276 «« 20.    These 
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illustrate  a  variety  of  usages:  The  borrowing  of  scriptural  phrases  which 
were  themselves  originally  of  a  paroemic  cast;  the  full  quotation  of 
these  kernels  of  practical  wisdom  and  humor;  the  employment  of  gnomic 
fragments  which  have  already  passed  into  the  heart  of  current  speech; 
the  outright  invention  with  the  adoption  of  the  sententious  habit  or  dress. 
The  most  of  these  also  have  a  crisp,  epigrammatic  swing  which  helps 
to  make  them  or  their  suggestion  stick. 

XI.  We  have  the  same  rhetorical  combinations  of  double  and  triple 
massing  of  nouns,  verbs,  phrases  and  sentences  that  we  shall  more  and 
more  find  to  be  a  fixed  feature  in  the  developing  German  style  of 
Schwenckfeld. 

Xn.  In  some  respects  this  missive  is  as  remarkable  for  its  omissions  as 
for  its  suggestions.  One  is  struck  with  the  absence  of  violent  and  abusive  lan- 
guage ;  it  is  true  the  authors  have  not  much  respect  for  the  prelates  nor  for  the 
curial  system.  They  speak  of  both  with  unapologetic,  unsngared  freshness.  One 
observes  also  that  these  friends  indulge  in  no  exaggerated  statements  such 
as  were  then  habitual  in  the  arraignment  of  the  Romish  system.    They 
are  very  temperate  in  their  list  of  grievances,  but  this  very  moderation 
makes  all  the  deeper  impression  and  puts  the  contrast  between  the  old  and 
the  new  in  startling  colors.  It  should  be  observed  too  that  they  refrain  from 
any  long  discussion  about  the  usual  materials  of  controversy ;  for  example, 
they  do  not  dwell  at  length  upon  the  system  of  indulgences ;  it  is  only 
the  casual  mention  of  the  stationers  which  brings  that  large  topic  before 
us;  the  single  touch  however,  is  sufficient  to  characterize  the  vast  abuse 
and  the  overgrown  proportions  to  which  it  had  attained  in  the  popular 
conception  of  religion.    They  left  to    others  the  disgruntled  analysis  of 
its  merits.    They  say  far  less  than  even  Fibiger  at  so  late  a  date  does 
in  his  concessions  of  the  evils  existing  in  the  trade,  or  than  the  Bishop 
probably  himself  had  often  uttered  in  his  pastorals;  this  solitary  word  of 
his  former  companions  might  suffice  to  remind  him  of  his  own  once  more 
radical  reformatory  tendencies.  It  is  this  vein  of  temperate  treatment  which 
we  shall  find  to  be  a  pervading  element  in  Schwenckfeld^s  style.   He  keeps 
balance  and  proportion  in  whatever  he  says.    In  such  reserve  there  may 
indeed  be  a  sign  of  his  legal   training  which  almost  always  checks  the 
overstrained  and  ignorant  enlargement  that  passion  indulges  in.    Coolness 
takes  the  wind  out  of  the  hottest  adversary.  This  mildness  however  never 
detracts  from  the  freighted  significance  of  his  thoughts  nor  from  the  earnest 
and  clear  impression  which  he  designed  to  make  of  comfort,  of  warning, 
of  argument.    We  may  remark  also  the  fairness  which  our  authors  exhibit 
in  presenting  the  arguments  of  the  adversary,  even  preserving  a  sort  of 
comulative  sequence,  so  that  the  opponent's  best  foot  might  be  put  forward; 
and  yet  this  very  arrangement  suffices  to  tumble  over  the  whole  logical 
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plea  more  effectually  than  a  weaker  method  conid  attain.   Providing  yon 
can  topple  any  one  brick  the  neighboring  ones  must  follow. 

Xm.  The  present  letter  is  not  without  those  strokes  of  wit  which 
have  the  hue  of  surprising  turns  of  expression  and,  at  times  as  well,  a 
quality  of  bluntness.  The  proverbs  as  we  have  seen  are  themselves  for 
the  most  part  of  this  cast,  especially  when  the  Bishop  is  invited  to  inflict 
that  sort  of  rebuke  to  the  insistent  prelates  which  shall  make  them  stay 
at  home  and  discourage  them  from  further  embassies  to  Neisse.  Or  again 
in  that  contrast  between  an  ideal  service  of  God  and  a  belly  service,  as 
the  coddling  of  one's  self  with  a  lot  of  grossly  selfish  ends.  When  they 
distinguish  between  the  relative  difficulty  of  the  life  of  genuine  sacrifice 
and  the  observation  of  mechanics  in  religion  they  express  it  as  being  much 
more  congenial  to  pay  a  sum  that  others  may  sing  a  votive  mass  for  us, 
or  to  give  a  bushel  of  com  to  a  monk  or  to  light  up  a  lot  of  candles, 
or  to  go  on  a  hilarious  pilgrimage  than  to  wage  a  serious  war  against 
the  native  evil  of  the  soul;  the  spell  of  satiric  humor  gives  fine  color  and 
strength  to  the  lofty  duty  inculcated.  The  language  whereby  Adam  is 
depicted  as  expelled  so  as  to  give  place  to  the  indwelling  of  Christ  as 
the  rightful  tenant  of  the  heart  has  the  terseness  and  vigor  of  an  epi- 
grammatic form.  Their  appreciation  of  Tauler's  poignant  and  comprehensive 
saying  indicates  their  sympathy  with  that  type  of  gnomic  and  pregnant 
expression,  as  does  also  their  quotation  from  Cyprian.  The  broad  de- 
piction of  the  current  preaching  as  a  setting  forth  of  hell  and  purgatory 
in  coarse  and  lurid  ways  on  the  part  of  the  old-timers,  as  a  means  of 
holding  the  untutored  in  terror  and  slavish  fear,  and  then  the  outrageous 
claim  that  such  homilies  are  a  proclamation  of  that  Gospel  which  requires 
the  magnifying  of  the  divine  love  and  the  exaltation  of  uplifting  promises, 
cannot  but  stir  the  irony  and  disgust  within  the  reader's  heart.  The  high 
ambitions  of  the  clerics  to  make  sure  of  sufficient  revenue  for  a  jolly  life 
and  a  good  time  is  well  put  as  a  ludicrous  mockery  of  the  divine  call  to 
spiritual  service.  The  sly-boots  who  hope  to  impose  on  God  by  courtly 
poses  and  affected  etiquette  are  brought  to  task  for  their  cool  impudence 
and  arrogant  ways  in  very  effective  lines.  The  vision  of  the  empty  pocket, 
should  the  old  and  greedy  tyranny  still  have  a  free  hand  to  appropriate 
the  last  treasured  fractional  coin,  would  make  a  fine  carricature.  Nor 
must  the  twinkling  preface  to  this  denial  of  farther  access  to  their  wallet 
be  unobserved;  it  is  with  a  humorous  address  of  thanks  to  these  robbers 
as  dear  friends:  we  do  indeed  recognize  with  cordial  civility  your  ami- 
cable disposition  to  purloin  our  goods  but  please  be  satisfied  with  as 
much  as  you  have  already  filched  and  spare  us  our  ultimate  farthing.  The 
array  of  ten  thousand  councils  frantically  struggling  to  prevent  the  Church 
from  realizing  her  inherent  prerogative  to  communion  in  both  kinds  is  a 
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picture  not  far  behind  it  in  forceful  hnmor.     The  delight  that  Axleben 
and  Schwenckfeld  once  had  in  reading  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemns  shows 
a  temperament  capable  and  solicitous  of  amusement  and  enjoyment,  not 
quenched  but  rather  enhanced  by  the  discovery  that  the  element  of  fable 
predominates  therein.    The  fable   has  its  own  deep  interest    The  tussle 
of  Annas   and  Caiaphas  to  maintain  the   old  ceremonial,   elaborated  by 
generations  of  commentation,  in  the  face  of  the  destructive  intrusion  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  a  cartoon  of  chaos  in  conflict  with  light.  The  argu- 
ment for  Hus  is  fuU  of  luminous  and  cogent  sparkle.    The  summation  of 
the  Libertine  movement  in  its  essential  and  violent  contradiction  of  the 
Christian  conduct  of  life  abounds  with  broad  and  annihilating  characteri- 
zations.   The  depiction  of  Christ's  exalted  ministry  with  its  divine  un- 
foldings  of  truth  by  experience  and  example  as  terminating  on  the  gallows, 
puts  cause  and  eflfect  in  such  startling  and  convulsive  contradiction  that 
human  injustice  is  at  once  condemned  and  an  indignant  sympathy  with 
the  divine  endeavor  and  suffering  is  aroused ;  nor  could  anything  set  forth 
more  graphically  the  irrelevancy  of  such  criticisms  as  the  prelates  indulged 
in  as  to  the  success  of  the  true  cause  and  of  a  sturdy  reformation.    The 
divine  seemingly  defeated  by  the  human  is  not  a  proof  of  the  overthrow 
or  capacity  of  truth,  but  is  rather  its  process  of  vindication  and  its  cogent 
argument  for  the  duty  of  continuing  to  sow  the  good  seed  persistently  and 
that  too  upon  the  most  reluctant  soil.    The  sin  of  resistance  to  spiritual 
progress  and  to  clear  conceptions  of  eternal  verities  discloses  its  own  wil- 
fulness and  folly.    The  satirical  comments  of  the  prelates  upon  the  in- 
vasion of  ecclesiastical  functions  by  independent  laymen  is  met  by  a  shrewd 
revelation  as  to  what  real  foolishness   is,   and  what  a  divinely  blessed 
wisdom  absolutely  consists  in,  and  that  too  by  a  powerful  reminder  to  these 
functionaries  of  their  own  lack  of  fitness  for  the  religious  service  which 
they  would  feign  preempt  when  tested  by  the  fire  of  biblical  requirements. 
The  mirror  held  up  to  the  prelates  shows  a  distorted,  hump-backed  lot  of 
lackeys  instead  of  servants;  a  troop  of  plunderers  and  thievish  traders 
instead  of  stewards.    It  is  a  splendid  double  volley  which  our  apologists 
fire  when  they  suggest  the  equalization  of  culture  by  sending  the  learned 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  peasant,  and  the  dumb  donkeys  to  the  sing- 
song and  drone  of  the  choir.    The  irony  involved  in  the  local  pastoral 
orders  for  the  Lienten  seasons  is  both  feelingly  and  indignantly  set  forth 
in  the  contradiction  between  what  is  so   generously  and  undiscemingly 
permitted   and   the   actual,  terrible ,  bitter  poverty  of  the  peasants.    The 
moral  catastrophe  and  collapse  of  the  Curia  as  over  against  its  voluble 
and  swelling  claims  to  be  the  sole  centre  of  religious  legislation  and  the 
genuine  treasure  house  of  eternal  life  afford  a  charcoal  sketch  of  glaring 
and  vivid  antinomies.    The  Rome  as  it  is  over  against  what  Rome  pre- 
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tends  to  be  with  the  perBnasiveneBS  of  the  sword  is  a  rich  exposure  of 
the  pseado-snccession  to  the  apostles.  Nor  less  satirically  portrayed  is 
the  priestcraft  pretence  to  official  dignity  and  almost  divine  honors  when 
the  character  has  kept  no  pace  with  the  demand  for  doffed  caps  and  the 
imposition  of  slavish  laws  and  humiliating  genuflections.  So  long  as  there 
is  no  purity  and  earnest  development  of  the  Christian  virtues  on  the  part 
of  the  ministry,  so  long  will  there  be  a  just  contempt  for  the  clergy. 
The  raillery  of  the  prelates  against  the  innovators  as  fostering  revolution 
and  a  disrespect  for  ecclesiastical  institutions  is  the  last  of  the  stock  argu- 
ments to  which  the  obscurantist  appeals.  The  pillars  that  support  the 
edifice  of  the  good  old  times  tremble  and  fall  before  every  new  agonistes 
no  matter  how  the  conservatives  groan.  Their  ancient  toggery  will  look 
silly  alongside  of  the  new  fashions.  The  gentlemen  of  the  old  school 
are  always  shocked  and  disconcerted  by  the  free  manners  of  the  new 
epoch.  It  bothers  their  four-square  noddles  to  keep  step  with  the  march 
of  events.  They  cannot  and  will  not  sing  the  new  tunes  which  have  so 
much  of  the  street  and  the  workshop  of  to-day;  they  forget  that  their 
own  favorite  hymns  were  mostly  popular  songs  before  the  Church  adopted 
them.  They  have  no  understanding  for  what  is  distinctly  human  and 
what  is  aspirant  for  the  freedom  of  the  spirit.  They  forget  that  religion 
must  share  in  the  ethical  affairs  of  the  world.  For  them  what  is  not 
Gregorian  is  not  right.  He  who  does  not  cringe  to  the  mitre  or  to  the 
cassock  is  a  democrat  whose  radical  ideas  destroy  the  symbolism  of 
vestments  and  the  venerable  authority  of  the  priesthood.  To  lose  cast  is 
the  most  humiliating  of  experiences;  that  peril  must  be  exterminatingly 
dealt  with,  they  argue,  for  government  perishes  when  false  dignity  and 
reserve  are  threatened  with  mockery.  There  be  few  that  can  gracefully 
part  with  the  past  and  hail  the  future;  not  many  are  they  who  can 
retire  gracefully  and  yield  precedence  to  thd  coming  generation.  The 
fathers  when  they  become  grandfathers  still  want  to  boss  the  household 
after  the  Italian  fashion.  There  will  always  be  antique  relics  who  prefer 
the  stage-coach  to  the  electric  car.  The  men  of  symbolic  vestments  feel 
that  they  look  antediluvian  enough  in  the  day  of  bifurcated  garments, 
and  before  a  dress  that  signifies  energy  and  equality.  The  ecclesiastics 
still  carry  harquebuses  and  lances,  while  the  world  insists  on  the  longest 
range  cannon  and  the  most  rapid  firing  guns.  With  the  humor  of  our 
writers  we  might  ask,  do  you  think  that  development  is  degeneration  ?  Is 
ignorance  better  than  science?  If  Christ  could  not  escape  criticism  is  the 
Christian  going  to  demand  exemption  and  stand  on  his  absurdly  acquired 
and  utterly  unbrotherly  rights?  A  few  strokes  of  ridicule  on  the  part 
of  our  authors  make  all  these  illusional  worthies  appear  crestfallen  and 
incompetent.    Look   on  this  picture   of  the  Christ  and  then  look  on  this 
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of  the  fiill  blown  prelate.  While  not  nnmindfnl  of  that  old  world,  beg;in 
for  that  yeiy  reason  a  life  of  progress  in  the  new  avennes  now  open  by 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  liberty  of  Christ  to  hnman  aspiration  and  achieve- 
ment. Snrely  there  is  a  deep  vein  of  wit  as  well  as  hnmor  in  these  two 
friends  as  they  pnrsne  their  claim  for  the  authority  of  the  living  Word  and 
present  their  apology  for  the  evangelical  faith  they  have  adopted  and  file 
their  petition  for  a  general  reformation. 


E. 

Jacob  yon  Salza^  belonged  to  a  very  ancient  family,  who  began  their 
career  in  Thnringia.  Hermann  yon  Salza  as  the  distinguished  master 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights  was  an  offshoot.  The  first  migrations  into  Silesia 
by  members  of  the  household  were  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  they  are  settled  in  Schreibersdorf,  Lichtenau  and  Linda 
all  in  the  yicinity  of  Lauban.  The  bishop  was  the  youngest  son  of  Nico- 
laus  yon  Salza,  hereditary  proprietor  of  Schreibersdorf,  and  Barbara  yon 
Hock  of  Thomas waldau;  he  had  four  brothers  and  four  sisters.  He  was 
bom  in  August  1481  and  fell  prospectiye  heir  to  a  part  of  the  estates  after 
the  death  of  his  father  in  March  1485  when  Jacob  was  but  four  years  of 
age.  Wigand,  the  second  of  the  sons  and  considerably  older  than  his 
youngest  brother,  was  of  similar  tastes  and  pursuits.  Their  earlier 
schooling  was  probably  mainly  in  Lauban  and  GQrlitz.  Wigand  after 
attending  Leipzig  made  his  final  studies  in  Italy  where  he  took  the  de- 
grees of  Licentiate  and  then  Doctor  of  both  laws  as  his  epitaph  de- 
clares; as  early  as  1499  he  also  went  through  the  clerical  ordinations 
in  rapid  succession  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  He  then  deyoted 
himself  exclusiyely  to  the  Church.  Jacob  also  went  to  Leipzig  but  also 
completed  his  scholastic  career  in  Italy,  and  on  July  1,  1506  was  made 
licentiate  of  both  canon  and  ciyil  law,  a  year  before  Schwenckfeld  at- 
tended the  Uniyersity  of  Frankfurt  a/0.  On  June  3,  1508  he  receiyed 
his  Doctor's  diploma  at  Ferrara  in  the  episcopal  palace  where  he  had  also 
obtained  his  prior  degree  at  the  hands  of  the  General  Vicar  of  the  Bishop 

1  The  main  authorities  used  for  this  outline  are :  Mariini  Hankii  de  SUesiis  Indigents 
eruditis  chap.  LXI  and  LXXVIII;  92ege{ien  bed  avA  bent  alien  beutf(^en  ^enenflanbe 
^erDorgegongenen  ®efd^Ied^td  @al^a  Sei^i^ig  1863,  this  has  an  extended  bibliography  of 
sonrceB  and  literature;  ^tt^tt,  @tubten  jur  )6orgefd^td^te  bet  92eformation.  SRxA  fd^Ieftfd^en 
GueHen.  SDhind^en  unb  93erlin  1903;  the  GhronideB  have  scattered  notices  and  Schick- 
fus  has  also  a  sketch;  Fibiger^s  vindication  is  in  the  interest  of  Roman  orthodoxy; 
Ehrhardt  is  quite  fair;  Sinapins,  Klose,  Heyne,  Grllnhagen,  Bauch,  Otto,  Troska  are 
all  noteworthy;  (Sbeltng,  3)ie  beutfd^en  93tf(^Ofe  nnder  Breslan  has  a  meagre  notice.  Salza 
is  altogether  worthy  of  a  larger  treatment  than  he  has  yet  received.  There  arc  a 
number  of  official  letters  of  his  in  varioos  archives  that  are  of  historical  importance. 
Of  course  the  Acta  CapHuli  and  the  Salza  family  archives  throw  light  upon  his 
career. 
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of  Ferrara  and  Florence,  Gregorius  de  Pisciano.  We  mnst  therefore  bear 
in  mind  the  Italian  training  and  influence  and  donbtless  his  knowledge 
of  that  language.  How  much  or  how  little  he  was  affected  bj  humanism 
is  not  clear;  he  certainly  was  not  an  enthusiast  in  those  lines  such  as 
his  predecessor  in  the  bishopric  had  been ;  yet  in  harmony  with  his  judi- 
cious character  he  was  not  at  enmity  with  it  and  held  its  representatives 
in  high  regard  as  may  be  concluded  from  his  relations  to  Crautwald,  Cor- 
vinus  and  Moibanus;  indeed  his  own  brother  was  an  accomplished 
Grecian.  The  legal  training  in  canon  law  also  required  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  theology.  The  very  divisions  and  the  subjects  treated  would 
necessitate  a  worthy  acquaintance  with  scholastic  method  and  arguments. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  the  forms  of  scepticism  so  prev- 
alent in  Italy  especially  and  that  too  among  ecclesiastics.  Further,  he 
had  ample  opportunity  to  understand  the  Roman  system  at  its  fountain 
heads,  its  colossal  methods  of  statecraft,  the  complicated  machinery  of  its 
administration,  the  private  and  public  behavior  of  its  chief  representatives; 
such  a  near  knowledge  was  not  without  its  impressions  upon  his  shrewd, 
reserved  and  politic  ways.  He  did  not  pursue  the  example  of  his  brother 
in  at  once  devoting  himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  career  but  gave  himself 
at  first  to  civil  pursuits  entirely.  After  his  return  home  the  partition 
of  the  estates  took  place  in  1509.  Wigand  and  Jacob  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived no  one  of  the  landed  possessions,  but  were  probably  provided  for 
by  payment  of  definite  sums;  indeed  certain  annual  rentals  had  fallen  to 
Jacob's  and  his  brother's  good  in  1487  by  the  will  of  a  relative.  In  the 
next  year  1510,  King  YTladislaw  of  Bohemia  appointed  Jacob  Landes- 
hauptmann  of  the  Fttrstentum  Gross-Glogau.  This  constituted  him  virtually 
the  royal  representative  of  that  principality  in  all  matters  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, judicial  and  military.  His  nomination  to  so  important  a  post 
throws  light  upon  his  sturdy  character,  for  the  regulation  of  its  complicated 
and  turbulent  affairs  required  much  sagacity,  and  the  fact  that  he  held 
the  position  for  many  years  in  succession  is  proof  both  of  his  capacity 
and  success.  Here  was  an  area  in  which  the  old  and  new  ideas  in  pol- 
itics and  later  in  religion  were  in  continuous  trituration  and  yet  he  retained 
the  confidence  of  both  parties.  It  must  be  assumed  too  that  Jacob  had  a 
knightly  training,  that  he  was  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  old  weaponry  as 
well  as  in  the  displacing  modern  science  of  war;  he  would  scarcely  have 
been  equal  to  the  demands  of  his  office  without  that  in  this  time,  although 
these  duties  also  underwent  somewhat  of  a  change  under  the  later  Austrian 
domination  when  he  in  1536  from  the  very  fkct  of  his  large  political  and 
military  experience  was  appointed  Oberlandeshauptmann  for  Silesia. 

On  the  fifth  of  April  1511  occurred  an   incident  which  must  have 
deeply  affected  a  man  of  Jacob's  quiet  but  thorough-going  nature:  King 
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Wladislaw  of  Bohemia  had  come  with  a  mixed  retinae  to  BreBlau  to  re- 
ceiye  the  oaths  of  fealty.  A  tournament  was  held  in  his  honor.  Jacob 
took  part  in  this  and  in  an  encounter  with  a  Hungarian  knight,  after  the 
lances  were  shivered  and  the  swords  were  drawn,  he  vanquished  his  ad- 
versary but  had  the  misfortune  to  cut  off  his  hand.  The  Hungarians  were 
madly  inflamed  and  under  the  leadership  of  Graf  Janusch  Waida  pursued 
Jacob,  who  was  ardently  defended  by  that  master  of  chivalry  and  the  art  of 
war,  Hans  von  Rechenberg;  they  were  driven  into  the  very  sacristy  of  the 
church  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  which  Moibanus,  a  rabid  opponent  of  Schwenck- 
feld,  was  subsequently  to  be  the  pastor.  Some  are  wont  to  attribute  the 
conversion  of  Jacob  to  this  troubling  and  humbling  experience.  That  may 
be  open  to  criticism  from  the  fact  that  the  only  sign  of  change  at  this 
time  was  bis  reception  of  some  benefices ;  he  did  not  resign  his  civil  of- 
fices nor  did  he  lose  the  favor  of  the  king  in  consequence  of  the  accident 
and  the  wrath  of  the  Hungarian  contingent  It  was  in  the  early  part  of 
1512  that  he  received  the  royal  instruction  to  prevent  any  interference 
in  Glogau  with  the  commercial  warehouse  privileges  of  Breslau.  With 
the  undiminished  regard  of  the  king  he  continued  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  principality;  a  few  documents  of  this  reign  have  survived  that  prove 
this  unlessened  authority.  In  this  same  year  also  he  was  a  deputy  to  the 
great  convention  of  the  nobility  of  Silesia,  Lusatia,  Bohemia  and  Moravia  who 
devised  terms  for  the  perpetual  peace  of  their  lands.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  Axleben  and  Schwenckfeld  were  present,  the  latter  fresh  from  his 
studies  and  just  beginning  his  political  career. 

The  friendship  of  the  court  was  continued  by  the  successor  of  Wla- 
dislaw, king  Ludwig,  and  was  undisturbed  by  Jacob's  reception  of  cei:tain 
ecclesiastical  benefices;  indeed  the  accession  of  that  monarch  rather  in- 
creased the  sphere  of  duty  and  the  openings  to  well  paid  preferments.  Nor 
was  there  any  interruption  of  the  kindly  intercourse  with  the  Herzog  of 
Teschen  and  Glogau,  a  somewhat  more  difficdt  relationship.  In  order 
to  enable  him  to  hold  livings  which  exceeded  the  usual  limits,  a  dispen- 
sation was  accorded  him  then  already  the  provost  of  the  collegiate  Marien- 
kirche  of  Gross-Glogau  on  May  15,  1516  by  the  Cardinal-legate  Thomas. 
A  month  later  his  brother  Wigand  became  Cantor  of  the  same.  Jacob  in 
addition  was  chosen  to  be  scholasticus,  a  leading  prelatic  office,  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Breslau;  and  as  such  he  was  con^ 
stituted  a  member  of  its  canonry.  His  brother  Wigand  had  been  an  as- 
sociate of  that  Chapter  for  some  time.  In  1517  Jacob  was  appointed 
altarist  of  the  Frauenkirche  in  GQrlitz  which  office  he  held  until  1525 
when  he  vacated  it  in  favor  of  MathUus  Lamprecht  and  later  Caspar 
Lindlau.  Of  course  such  far  sundered  offices  could  not  be  conducted  by 
himself;   he   appointed  for  example,  a  viear  to   discharge  the   duty   of 
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reading  mass  in  GOrlitz  but  he  drew  the  revennes.  He  indulged  in  the 
then  scarce-acknowledged  sin  of  absenteeism  and  his  inclination  to  the 
Church  appears  more  a  matter  of  solioitnde  for  increased  resonrces  than 
for  the  good  of  souls;  the  two  brothers  deemed  it  necessary  to  support 
their  noble  instinct  and  inheritance  by  sufficing  salaries.  In  the  fall  of 
1517  occurs  the  first  official  mention  of  Jacob  as  scholasticus  and  there- 
fore canon  of  the  Dom  at  Breslau,  although  his  appointment  may  have 
taken  place  as  early  as  1516  as  Otto  surmises.  This  gave  him  the  over- 
sight of  the  cathedral  school  and  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  diocese ;  it  was  next  in  dignity  to  the  presidency.  Ludwig 
in  1519  confirmed  the  family  privileges  by  a  charter  dated  January  12. 
As  a  proof  too  of  the  appreciation  of  his  sagacious  talents  by  that  monarches 
ministers,  he  was  sent  with  the  Bohemian  Chancellor  Laszla  von  Sternberg 
to  FrankAirt  a/M.,  to  attend  the  session  of  the  electoral  college  in  1519. 
Hanke  remarks  in  connection  with  this  incident:  Ehquentia  EnuUtioneque 
sua  nan  wlgariter  afficiebat  praesHtisque  fiddlier  Offidis  in  Amorem  sui 
peculiarem  trahebat. 

Here  he  advocated  the  election  of  Charles,  one  of  the  most  unfort- 
unate events  of  German  history.  It  does  not  add  to  our  estimate  of  his 
sagacity  as  a  patriotic  statesman  to  find  him  the  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
such  a  humiUating  movement,  one  too  which  brought  frightful  disaster  to 
the  politics  and  religion  of  his  own  land;  but  it  was  an  infatuation  which 
haunted  equally  Frederick  the  Wise;  no  one  was  found  equal  to  that 
supreme  opportunity.  Whatever  personal  favor  Jacob  won  with  the  coun- 
sellors of  the  young  and  silly  Emperor  it  certainly  bore  no  immediate  fruit, 
but  doubtless  the  accumulated  gifts  and  bestowments  of  Ferdinand  I  had 
their  origin  in  this  espousal  of  the  Burgundian  and  Spanish  interests  over 
against  the  Teutonic.  Jacob  remained  the  devoted  servant  of  that  nulli- 
fying court  in  the  elective  transfer  of  1526/7,  indeed  he  was  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Silesian  deputation.  He  bathed  in  the  sunlight  of  that  grasping 
government  ever  after.  It  may  have  been  in  1515  that  some  agitations  or  com- 
plaints were  raised  against  Jacob's  secular  administration,  for  a  document 
from  King  Wladislaw  dated  June  8,  [1515?]  —  the  date  1517  as  given 
in  the  SRcgeftcn  is  obviously  incorrect,  for  Wladislaw  died  on  March  13, 
1516  —  certifies  the  satisfaction  of  that  monarch  with  the  Landeshaupt- 
mann  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties  to  sovereign  and 
to  people  as  well.  The  royal  pleasure  in  the  excellence  of  character  and 
in  the  knightly  loyalty  of  his  subject  is  graciously  expressed.  How  Jacob 
could  have  fulfilled  his  fall  functions  as  scholasticus  amid  such  a  jumble 
of  secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  duties,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  He 
was  certainly  not  a  regular  attendant  at  the  frequent  sessions  of  the  Chapter 
and  how  he  could  have  performed  the  higher  services  of  his  important 
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office  as  master  of  stadies  with  any  sort  of  system  one  cannot  conceive; 
and  yet  no  post  was  more  yital,  particularly  at  this  jonctare.  His  sym- 
pathies and  votes  were  with  the  party  of  reform  in  the  external  morals 
and  chnrchliness  of  bishop,  chapter,  clergy  and  monks,  as  were  those  of 
his  brother  Wigand.  This  brought  him  into  perpetual  and  irritating  con- 
flict with  his  episcopal  head,  John  Y,  who  had  no  interest  in  a  purely 
formal  reformation  as  to  outward  things  and  the  fake  themes  of  sacerdotal 
life  for  which  the  majority  of  prelates  and  canons  stood.  He  had  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  sustain  the  new  learning  and  seemed  to  favor  a  more 
radical  revolution  of  the  Church,  but  his  own  conduct  was  free  and  more 
like  that  of  a  very  liberal  man  of  the  world.  When  the  Chapter  agreed 
to  his  playing  for  no  more  than  four  to  six  marks,  they  showed  that  their 
ideas  were  not  grounded  on  the  really  spiritual.  Nor  did  he  manifest 
any  concern  for  their  frantic  celibate  propositions,  nor  for  their  appeals 
to  him  to  root  out  the  rising  heresies.  It  was  after  constant  harking  that 
they  got  him  at  last  reluctantly  to  second  their  petition  to  the  pope  to 
invalidate  the  Colowrat  agreement.  There  were  also  endless  disputes 
between  the  Chapter  and  the  Bishop  about  the  properties  of  the  Church 
and  the  diocese.  In  the  light  of  the  accusations  of  the  canons  and  his 
own  concessions  it  would  be  hard  to  maintain  that  John  was  an  evan- 
gelioal  or  even  a  model  churchman,  but  he  certainly  was  not  anxious  to 
revamp  the  old  system.  When  John  died  in  August  1520,  Jacob  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  the  see  on  the  first  of  September:  the  incidents  of 
which  election  are  dwelt  upon  in  another  section.  But  at  once  the  subject 
of  the  old  property  rights  and  the  taxation  of  ecclesiastical  holdings  came 
into  the  foreground  for  dispute,  and  not  being  of  so  easy-going  a  temper 
as  John  he  would  not  always  yield  to  the  zelotics.  At  first  he  seemed 
to  come  to  some  agreement  vrith  the  Chapter's  policy  of  repression,  espe- 
cially in  the  rural  districts,  as  when  he  or  the  Chapter  caused  the  im- 
prisonment of  Ambrose  Creusing.  Schwenckfeld  charged  that  cruel  treat- 
ment directly  to  the  Bishop  and  held  him  responsible  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  second  letter  to  Hess.  Jacob  may  have  regretted  his  connection 
with  that  misstep,  for  the  pastor  of  WoUau  was  not  long  incarcerated  at 
Ottmachau,  and  proceeded  to  carry  his  local  reforms  still  further  although 
the  Chapter  continued  its  complaints  and  urged  their  head  to  pursue  more 
violent  lines.  Once  settled  in  bis  desire  for  moderation  while  adhering  to 
the  Church  Jacob  bent  where  he  would  not  be  broken;  he  temporized  in 
the  call  of  Hess,  and  although  he  would  not  ordain  yet  urged  him  to 
accept  the  call  and  to  preach  the  pure  Gospel.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Fibiger  halts  over  the  significance  if  not  the  genuineness  of  this  letter, 
because  he  defends  the  fidelity  of  the  Bishop  to  the  old  order;  hence  he 
publishes  the  text  in  Latin  only.  The  episcopal  relations  with  the  Chapter 
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were  frequently  strained  and  the  canons  often  took  independent  action  in 
their  appeals  to  the  King  of  Poland  and  the  King  of  Hungary.  They 
waited  upon  Jacob  by  commissioners  and  were  sorely  disappointed  at  his 
reserve  and  forbearance.  The  protocols  reveal  the  lines  of  cleavage  while 
they  would  convey  the  notion  of  harmony.  He  had  begun  certain  definite 
reforms  with  discretion  and  with  the  approval  of  the  best  men.  How  far 
he  might  have  carried  these  changes  had  it  not  been  for  their  anticipation 
by  the  people  themselves  and  for  the  determined  hostility  and  the  later 
reactionary  policy  of  Ferdinand  may  not  be  known ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
the  Bishop  exercised  a  rare  clemency  for  a  Roman  official  in  all  his 
jurisdiction  and  did  not  wholly  lose  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  and  their  followers  in  Silesia.  His  sagacity  as  a  man  of  affairs 
never  entirely  deserted  him.  The  theory  of  adjustment  to  overmastering 
circumstances  seemed  to  best  indicate  his  own  opinion;  even  when  the 
views  of  the  Chapter  were  backed  by  the  vehement  antipathies  to  the 
new  ideas  on  the  part  of  Austria  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  carried 
away  from  his  equanimity.  Under  his  administration  the  secular  privileges 
of  the  bishopric  were  greatly  enlarged  and  a  policy  of  fiscal  reparation 
brought  back  much  of  the  financial  influence  which  the  spendthrift  and 
popular  clergy  had  dissipated,  this  too  in  spite  of  the  churches  and  prop- 
erties that  were  lost  by  the  religious  revolt.  He  stands  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  more  liberal  Romanists  while  the  curialists  have  nothing  but  silence 
and  contempt  for  him  as  a  lax,  weakkneed  churchman.  Some  events  of 
his  later  career  will  appear  in  connection  with  the  letter  of  Crautwald  and 
Schwenckfeld  to  him  in  1527.  The  light  which  Axleben  and  Schwenckfeld 
throw  on  his  attitude  will  yield  us  a  far  juster  estimate  of  his  earlier 
views  than  the  books  have  been  wont  to  give,  and  will  also  go  far  to 
verify  the  fair  picture  of  his  ability  drawn  by  Hanke  and  Otto. 

The  titles  furnish  some  material  worth  considering.  On  the  title-page 
he  is  addressed  simply:  ?ll^n  ben  l^cmn  Sifd^off  Don  SSJcftaiu,  which  acknowl- 
edges him  as  ranking  with  the  order  of  princes.  His  diocese  is  here 
limited  to  the  domain  of  Breslau;  this  however  must  be  taken  in  its  an- 
cient territorial  sense  which  gave  him  jarisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Lower 
Silesia  in  the  then  existing  boundaries.  It  gives  no  hint  of  his  being  also 
Bishop  of  Neisse  and  as  such  having  authority  over  Upper  Silesia.  The 
see  had  obtained  a  unique  sort  of  independency.  It  had  been  practically 
delivered  from  its  subordination  to  the  metropolitinate  of  Gnesen  and  was 
to  all  intents  directly  bound  to  Rome.  The  Chapter  had  acquired  the 
power  of  electing  the  bishop  and  of  filling  vacancies  in  their  own 
body.  In  the  exercise  of  their  privileges  they  had  tried  to  avoid  the 
selection  of  native  princes  for  the  bishopric.  The  princes  felt  outraged 
by  this  action  and  compelled  the  Chapter  to  a  reconsideration  by  withholding 
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protection  against  the  robber  knights.  The  long  struggle  was  eventnally 
settled  in  the  Colowrat  agreement  by  limiting  the  election  to  the  related 
countries  of  Silesia,  Losatia,  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  In  choosing  Jacob, 
a  native  of  Lnsatia,  over  all  other  competitors  they  had  yindicated  their 
original  prepossession  which  that  agreement  had  conceded.  At  the  same 
time,  since  Jacob  was  a  resident  of  Silesia  and  had  gained  wide-spread 
popularity,  his  election  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  nobility. 

In  the  caption  the  phrase  ^em  ^od^tDtrbigen  is  borrowed  from  Rev- 
erendissimus J  Most  reverend.  The  address  in  @ott  t^ater  we  have  the 
usual  formula  to  express  the  spiritual  relationship  of  the  head  to  his 
household  SSatterfc^aft,  Patemitas,  The  balance  of  the  titles  refer  again 
to  the  political  and  social  status  of  the  Bishop  as  a  prince  with  the 
customary  repetition  of  the  $err,  $err  current  in  both  churchly  and  secular 
etiquette:  DominuSj  Dominus,  The  first  name,  Jacob,  alone  is  given  as 
with  sovereigns  of  every  grade.  The  etcetera  points  to  an  abridgment  of 
statement  which  was  quite  the  wont.  It  is  not  impossible  however  that 
something  intentional  underlay  the  limitation,  for  it  is  a  marked  fact  that 
our  authors  do  not  address  him  directly  as  Fiirst-Bischof.  After  the  gift 
of  Ottmachau  which  Jarozlaw,  prince  and  bishop,  made  to  the  see,  the 
Fttrstentum  of  Neisse  was  gradually  won  and  with  it  the  title  of  FQrst 
so  that  every  bishop  thereafter  has  been  designated  as  |^ilrft«S3ifci^of  and 
has  exercised  a  definite  secular  j  nrisdiction.  It  was  a  constant  temptation 
to  enlarge  that  worldly  sphere  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  diocese.  In  view 
of  the  plea  in  this  letter  to  spiritualize  his  authority,  is  it  without  signif- 
icance that  they  have  in  no  instance  addressed  their  friend  as  i^iirft?  Do 
not  they  suggest  by  this  omission  the  inappropriateness  of  connecting  the 
dual  functions?  In  the  text  proper  they  style  him  very  reverend  father, 
gracious  lord;  they  employ  constantly  the  abbreviations  (S.  @.  your 
grace,  or  @.  $(err),  gracious  lord;  but  never,  it  will  be  observed,  do  they 
add  the  f.  the  formula  being  e.  f.  g. ;  the  fiirftli^  burd^Iaud^t,  illustris  prince- 
ly, serene  highness  element  being  passed  by.  They  assert  the  equality 
of  their  station  with  his  by  birth.  Apart  from  his  bishopric  he  was  of  no 
bluer  blood  than  they.  The  brothers  in  Schreibersdorf,  in  Lichtenau  and 
in  Linda  were  all  on  the  same  social  level  with  the  proprietors  of  Langen- 
waldau  and  of  Ossig.  No  mere  civil  office  added  anything  to  the  lustre  of 
the  family  shields;  and  an  ecclesiastical  title  was  rather  reluctantly  honored 
if  there  were  no  genealogical  emblems  at  the  basis.  But  the  petitioners 
did  not  base  their  appeal  on  any  privilege  of  rank,  although  they  could 
plead  equality  and  therefore  had  a  certain  acknowledged  right  of  free- 
speech  as  among  peers,  but  they  moved  to  a  higher  plane  of  Christian 
brotherhood  which  clothed  each  believer  with  admonitory  powers  as  one 
of  the  chief  elements  of  a  genuine  fraternal  love. 
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Another  fact  is  mentioned  which  carries  ns  back  to  eariier  years.  These 
three  man  were  all  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  Schwenckfeld  being  the 
yonngest  by  about  nine  or  ten  years  and  each  had  held  certain  social  and 
civic  positions.  How  far  back  the  friendship  dates  of  which  they  speak 
is  unrecorded,  but  it  evidently  stretches  a  lustre  or  two  before  1520  when 
Jacob  was  chosen  to  the  bishopric;  indeed  it  must  have  begun  some  years 
anterior  to  his  appointment  as  scholasticus  of  the  Chapter  at  Breslau  back 
into  the  period  of  pagehood  and  of  first  political  duties,  because  his  criti- 
cisms  of  the  abuses  in  the  Church  would  scarcely  have  been  so  free  after 
he  had  committed  himself  to  the  canonical  career.  While  Hans  Magnus 
does  not  seem  to  have  pursued  any  nniversity  curriculum  such  as  Jacob 
and  Caspar  had,  his  intelligence  and  judgment  were  of  a  high  order  fitting 
him  for  companionship  with  the  two  more  conspicuous  men.  It  was  no 
ordinary  acquaintanceship :  Axleben  and  Schwenckfeld  would  scarcely  have 
designated  him  as  their  affectionate  and  dear  friend  unless  the  intimacy 
had  been  somewhat  close  and  confiding;  their  various  social  and  official 
duties  would  have  been  likely  to  cement  these  ties  rather  than  disrupt 
them,  from  the  interrelations  of  Mttnsterberg,  Liegnitz  and  Ologau.  We 
are  assured  therefore  of  a  delightful  fellowship  the  memory  of  which  it 
is  pleasant  for  them  to  recall.  It  is  evident  too  that  they  were  patriots 
of  the  same  mind;  Jacob  had  not  lost  his  Germanic  sympathies  either  by 
his  education  in  Italy  or  his  official  career  under  Slavic  princes.  The 
German  culture  was  far  more  powerful  in  Poland,  Bohemia  and  Hungary 
than  it  is  today.  They  had  evidently  discussed  many  problems  political 
and  religious  as  events  unfolded  themselves,  especially  under  the  ad- 
ministrative skill  of  Friedrich  II.  Jacob  von  Salza  had  attained  a  higher 
position  than  either  of  his  associates.  They  recognized  him  as  unquestion- 
ably a  man  of  commanding  talents  who  had  proved  himself  capable  as 
soldier  and  diplomat  as  well  as  ecclesiastic.  They  desire  for  him  an 
episcopal  career  as  illustrious  and  commanding  as  was  his  acknowledged 
excellence  in  governmental  affairs.  They  therefore  consider  his  superior 
qualifications  and  the  success  which  his  self-contained,  composed  and  adapt- 
able qualities  had  reached  as  most  opportune.  If  these  could  be  turned 
into  really  evangelical  and  spiritual  channels,  his  friends  could  wish  for 
nothing  better.  They  longed  to  win  him.  And  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  not  merely  an  ecclesiastic  who  had  a  secular  training,  but  that  like 
Augustine  he  was  in  earnest,  at  least  as  a  churchman  who  sought  higher 
ends  than  official  routine  or  the  accomplished  turning  of  sacerdotal 
machinery. 

The  petitioners  hear  with  sympathetic  pleasure  that  he  is  a  student 
of  the  Pauline  epistles  whose  revival  was  the  latest  literary  and  theologic- 
al sensation.    If  these  were  in  his  hands  daily,  the  noble  conception  of 
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the  Church  as  expressed  in  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  Colossians  and  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  could  not  escape  him.  It  should  be  remarked  that  a 
translation  of  the  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus  from  the  Vulgate  had  been 
published  before  Luther's  version  appeared.  The  abundance  of  their  own 
quotations  from  those  favorite  books,  so  largely  in  excess  over  those  from 
any  other  New  Testament  author,  was  not  undesigned.  And  what  might 
not  be  expected  from  a  man  who  loved  St.  Paul  and  meditated  upon  his 
exposition  of  the  cosmic  Christ  and  the  universal  Church  and  its  earthly 
ministry?  This  must  not  be  forgotten  in  forming  an  estimate  of  Jacob 
von  Salza.  At  no  time  do  we  find  him  opposing  the  Gospel  or  its  preach* 
ing;  he  only  questions  the  right  method  of  interpretation  as  a  number  of 
proofs  show.  We  must  base  our  appreciation  of  him  on  these  facts  and 
not  on  the  general  stand-points  of  his  communion.  At  this  time  too  his 
friends  were  justly  hopeful  of  a  possible  favorable  hearing  based  on  what 
they  knew  of  the  sterling  qualities  in  the  character  of  their  comrade;  and 
the  conviction  that  a  man  who  was  trying  to  look  at  and  to  discharge 
his  ecclesiastical  duties  from  the  standpoint  of  a  pastoral  manual,  such  as 
St.  Paul  wrote  for  the  guidance  of  his  son  in  the  faith,  must  be  likely  to 
take  a  forward  step  toward  the  conversion  of  the  bishopric  into  an  office 
founded  on  those  lofty  teachings.  The  affectionate  spirit  pervading  these 
master  letters  could  not  but  kindle  sentiments  of  humanity  and  saturate 
the  administration  of  the  diocese  with  a  living  purpose.  It  meant  pro- 
digiously much  that  a  bishop  should  be  turning  to  such  a  text-book  as 
his  regular  instructor,  instead  of  some  patristic  or  canonical  treatise;  and 
that  he  should  do  this  at  a  time  when  the  popular  agitation  was  in  favor 
of  simplicity  in  the  entire  realm  of  spiritual  affairs  was  to  their  mind  an 
effulgent  proof  that  there  was  large  room  for  hope.  They  themselves  in- 
flexibly adhered  to  the  very  standard  which  the  Bishop  had  apparently 
set  up  for  himself.  It  seems  remarkable  that  throughout  our  letter  there 
is  no  direct  mention  of  the  Bishop's  official  acts  with  regard  to  Hess,  so 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  Silesians,  and  no  whisper  of  reference  to  Ambrose 
Creusing  with  whom  the  Chapter  was  still  so  indignant.  It  would  appear 
that  they  avoided  touching  upon  either  subject  in  order  that  they  might 
base  their  petition  upon  comprehensive  principles  exclusively;  minor  in- 
cidents might  only  complicate  th^  simple  issue  at  stake.  The  height  of 
the  friends'  ambition  was  to  persuade  Jacob  to  take  a  wholly  spiritual 
view  of  his  office,  to  separate  its  regiment  from  secular  affairs  and  not 
to  keep  on  mixing  oil  and  water  as  his  predecessor  had  endeavored  and 
he  himself  had  begun  to  do  according  to  the  perverted  chemistry  of  Rome. 
Could  they  succeed  in  getting  a  footing  in  his  heart  and  judgment  with 
regard  to  the  distinct  spheres  of  Church  and  State  they  knew  the  rest  must 
inevitably  follow. 
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Again  they  were  well  aware  who  of  the  Chapter  were  imbued  with 
the  prelatic  spirit.  They  picture  these  haughty  clerics  in  the  very  language 
of  the  pastoral  epistles.  It  was  hard  to  belieye  that  any  of  them  could 
conscientiously  support  the  old  system,  and  yet  they  did,  their  conscience 
having  had  its  judgment  warped  by  tradition.  Crautwald  himself  had  come 
out  of  their  fraternity  and  knew  the  inner  temperament  of  the  zelotic 
party  as  well  as  of  those  who  contended  for  the  old  privileges  from  ignoble 
motives.  A  few  indeed  like  Wittiger  had  hopes  of  effecting  an  internal 
change,  but  all  in  vain.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  of  thorough  infor- 
mation that  the  friends  touch  upon  the  inner  cleft  between  the  Chapter 
and  the  Bishop,  a  breach  old  as  the  hills.  Indeed  there  were  few  bishoprics 
especially  among  the  Germans  where  such  an  internecine  war  was  not  a 
standing  condition  and  in  Breslau  from  the  time  of  the  independent  and  astute 
John  IV  it  had  been  a  source  of  sore  trial  to  the  head  of  the  diocese. 
It  was  by  no  means  healed  now  although  Jacob  was  shrewd  and  calm 
and  skilled  in  commanding  men.  Swift  once  said  to  Pope:  There  might 
be  a  Lutrin  writ  upon  the  tricks  used  by  my  Chapter  to  tease  me.  And 
this  was  in  the  green  tree;  what  was  done  in  the  dry  would  indeed  have 
been  a  still  more  fertile  subject  for  Boileau.  Our  authors  appeal  boldly 
to  the  interminable  disputes  and  characterize  the  opposition  in  sepia  and 
charcoal,  but  mostly  with  material  furnished  by  St.  Paul.  They  are  equally 
courageous  in  their  revelation  of  the  predisposition  of  the  Bishop  to  effect 
reforms.  They  knew  perfectly  well  and  do  not  hesitate  an  instant  to  say 
it,  that  their  friend  had  so  expressed  himself  and  that  in  most  undisguised 
terms.  They  remind  him  of  the  fact  and  desire  to  hold  him  to  it  They 
will  not  believe  that  any  delay  in  effecting  the  betterment  is  due  to  him, 
but  to  the  violent,  hot-headed  cnrialists  of  the  Chapter,  with  whom,  as 
they  were  perfectly  aware,  he  had  more  than  one  hour  of  wormwood. 
These  opponents  not  only  resorted  to  speech  but  were  fertile  in  expostula- 
tory  letters  and  embassies  for  the  confirmation  of  the  old  tyranny.  Ax- 
leben  and  Schwenckfeld  are  eager  to  stiffen  his  backbone  against  these 
tough  old  schoolmen.  They  have  the  natural  fear  that  he  may  fall  a  prey 
to  such  machinations  and  such  persistency  of  fight  especially  if  he  must 
sit  alone  in  his  palace.  The  men  who  know  the  Bishop^s  heart  discern 
the  strategic  point  of  the  situation;  they  would  strengthen  the  line  of 
repulse  and  throw  up  barriers  of  decisive  resistance.  The  intelligence,  the 
nobility  and  the  culture  of  the  land  would  support  him  in  an  active,  tena- 
cious, indomitable  withstanding  of  such  an  imperious  temper  and  such 
arrogant  claims.  They  felt  that  if  he  were  to  yield  to  this  assumptive 
dictation  their  hope  of  reform  through  this  high  medium  would  be  utterly 
dashed.  The  recoil  of  the  waves  would  be  disastrous  and  other  methods 
less  prompt  and  effective  would  have  to  be  resorted  to.    But  Jannes  and 
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Jambrea  ought  not  to  be  able  to  quench  the  ardor  of  Moses,  and  so  thej 
wanted  to  deyelop  the  inner  sympathy  of  the  Bishop  into  an  external 
activity  in  behalf  of  religions  changes  by  decisiye  expressions  of  their 
support  and  of  the  general  desire  for  progress.  They  press  him  therefore 
to  a  very  precise  and  determined  affirmation  of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction 
oyer  these  recalcitrants.  No  matter  how  they  might  clamor  at  the  palace 
door  and  besiege  the  episcopal  throne  with  their  stark  pugnacity  he  should 
show  his  superior  authority  and  giye  them  such  a  decisiye  response  as 
would  leaye  them  without  excuse  for  a  reappearance  on  such  an  errand. 
Of  the  inmost  heart  of  Jacob,  Hans  and  Caspar  were  sure;  of  the  fearless 
nerye  and  confident  pluck,  they  were  not  so  confident  and  hence  they 
press  on  him  with  zeal  and  emphasis  the  necessity  of  undismayed,  assertiye, 
yalorous,  intrepid  deed.  One  rousing  blow  would  make  the  issue  sure; 
one  nnquailing  affirmation  would  settle  the  stupendous  question  of  authority 
between  these  two  local  elements  and  at  the  same  time  in  matters  of 
religion.  We  must  feel  the  throbbing  intensity  of  the  moment  and  the 
precious  things  that  were  in  peril.  Would  the  diocese  of  Breslau  remain 
in  its  old  bonds  or  would  it  leap  out  of  its  prison  into  the  freedom  of  the 
Spirit?  Would*  it  head  the  moyement  toward  the  liberty  in  Christ  or 
would  it  stand  for  the  narrowness,  confinement  and  repression  of  the  old 
order  of  ideas?  Would  it  cling  to  an  Ebionitic  interpretation  of  Christianity, 
or  embrace  the  Pauline,  cosmic  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  our  Lord? 
Would  it  be  mediaeyal  or  would  it  be  modem?  What  feelmgs  ran  through 
the  pen  of  the  authors  as  they  wrote  these  words  which  echoed  the  sen- 
timent and  aspiration  of  all  the  other  Silesian  leaders  I  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  reverted  to  the  words  of  the  Hauptmann  of  Oross- 
Glogau  who,  as  bishop,  was  in  danger  of  eating  crow. 

The  appeal  to  the  usages  of  the  Ritterreoht  must  haye  been  somewhat 
startling  to  the  Bishop,  for  his  own  family  coat-of-arms  had  just  that  req* 
uisite  registration.  It  was  in  1484  that  Herzog  Conrad  of  Oels  approyed 
the  ancestral  shields  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Ritterrecht,  although 
members  of  the  Salza  stock  had  settled  near  Liegnitz  a  century  and  a 
half  before.  Moreoyer  the  Lusatian  house  had  undergone  a  similar  rec- 
ognition in  the  Ritterschafl  of  that  region.  Jacob  still  bore  the  name  of 
his  ancient  family  although  a  Bishop,  and  his  four  shields  were  also 
registered  in  the  chancery  of  the  confederate  cities.  Indeed  he  busied 
himself  in  persuading  the  scattered  bearers  of  the  name  to  unite  upon  one 
basic  coat-of-arms  and  initiated  plans  for  fraternal  cooperation.  Now  he 
was  standing  for  a  system  that  concealed  its  documents  and  left  unpublished 
the  testimony  by  which  it  had  created  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  the  pure 
Oospel.  It  brought  the  Bishop  face  to  face  with  the  nature  of  the  autoc- 
racy which  he   now  represented.    It  made  him  take  issue  in  his  heart 
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at  least  with  that  straggle  for  liberty  bat  a  hundred  years  ago  and  the  coarse 
of  the  Gharch  in  its  suppression ;  he  would  have  to  review  that  convolsiye 
movement  for  religious  freedom  through  the  Hussite  campaigns  which  shook 
so  much  of  Europe,  and  the  attitude  of  the  papacy  toward  those  intrepid 
foes.  Would  he  encourage  a  hierarchical  system  and  a  Roman  curia  that 
had  thus  attempted  to  overshadow  the  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood  of 
believers  and  was  now  seeking  to  answer  that  reopened  question  in  a 
similar  cowardly  way  ?  We  are  persuaded  that  it  was  not  without  design  that 
they  spoke  of  that  twenty  years  struggle;  the  career  of  (xeorg  Podiebrad 
who  was  so  identified  in  kinship  and  history  with  Mflnsterberg-Oels  and 
Liegnitz  could  not  but  have  been  in  the  thought  of  the  writers,  and  not 
unlikely  did  it  steal  into  the  current  of  the  Bishop's  reflections  as  he  read 
these  words  of  bold  challenge.  It  stands  out  in  full  relief  in  the  letter 
to  the  Herzog  Friedrich  the  following  June.  Should  the  land  suffer  again 
from  the  curialists  in  their  effort  to  support  their  autodtacy  over  Silesia? 

That  Jacob  was  active  in  the  reformation  of  some  grosser  practices 
they  testified  by  what  he  had  done  in  Liegnitz  in  the  removal  of  a  certain 
picture  which  had  been  used  as  a  wonder-worker  and  therefore  a  pro- 
moter of  pilgrimages.  This  bold  step  was  doubtless  taken  at  his  own  in- 
stigation as  one  of  his  prerogatives;  possibly  he  may  have  consulted  with 
his  cabinet.  Herein  he  followed  the  precedent  of  a  similar  machine-picture 
which  had  been  removed  from  the  Church  of  St.  Dorothea  in  Breslau. 

We  may  get  an  impression  of  the  rigor  of  the  Bishop's  administration 
from  the  fact  that  his  clergy  feared  him  more  than  they  did  God;  although 
their  consciences  drove  them  one  way,  their  dread  of  the  strenuous  arms 
and  rather  inflexible  character  of  the  soldier-bishop  restrained  them  from 
claiming  their  natural  rights.  They  whisper  and  mayhap  look  sullen  but 
they  do  not  want  any  tidings  of  remarks  about  their  grievances  to  come 
directly  to  the  episcopal  ears.  But  this  stem  enforcement  of  certain  features 
of  canonical  law  did  not  deter  these  two  friends  from  telling  him  of  the 
actual  feeling  stirring  underneath  and  thereby  to  win  him  to  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  his  ground  and  to  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  policy  and  more 
genial  manner  toward  his  priests  and  curates. 

The  position  which  Jacob  von  Salza  as  a  layman  held  about  celibacy 
was  well  known  to  them  and  to  others.  He  formerly  had  taken  a  really 
Christian  view  as  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  and  had  opposed  the 
Calixtine  law.  While  he  himself  took  no  active  measures  against  those 
who  preferred  matrimony  he  certainly  granted  no  one  permission  to  wed. 
He  did  not  support  the  vehement  votes  and  protests  of  the  Chapter, 
but  he  was  not  equal  to  the  aggressive  step  of  opposing  those  immoral 
canons.  He  repeated  the  usual  experience  of  ecclesiastics  who  have  passed 
under  the  yoke  of  the  oath  which  binds  them  in   obedience  to  Bome  and 
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yet  with  a  degree  of  reseryation.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  curia  was 
slow  to  confirm  the  election  of  Jacob.  That  procrastination  was  due  not 
only  to  the  bumptious  attitude  of  the  Chapter,  but  to  the  stories  of  the 
independent  thinking  which  the  Hauptmann  had  given  expression  to  in 
days  gone  by.  He  had  been  once  an  opponent  of  the  law  enforcing 
clerical  celibacy,  was  his  mind  as  to  the  effect  of  that  institution  changed 
or  was  it  chained  in  the  dungeon-keep  of  the  vow  to  the  central  authority  ? 
Was  the  conscience  which  must  have  affirmed  its  healthier  judgment  in 
those  earlier  days  of  sympathy  with  freedom  now  asleep  or  restless  in 
those  imperious  fetters  with  which  each  servant  of  that  court  was  pinioned 
to  the  footstool  of  St.  Peter?  Such  a  reversion  is  at  once  a  commentary 
npon  the  mentality  as  well  as  the  integrity  of  any  man.  Did  he  change 
his  opinion  about  celibacy  before  he  assumed  ecclesiastical  fanctions,  or 
was  his  attitude  determined  after  the  goal  was  reached,  or  did  he  simply 
suspend  action  according  to  moral  sense  and  light?  He  was  now  forty- 
three  years  of  age ;  he  had  been  already  four  years  in  the  saddle.  Phys- 
iologically, psychologically  he  was  not  likely  to  become  a  new  creature, 
all  the  more  since  he  was  of  a  self-contained,  quiet,  judicious  nature  as 
well  as  habit.  In  the  desire  of  the  petitioners  to  gain  him  to  severance 
from  Rome  they  remind  him  of  the  conduct  of  Leo  X  toward  him,  and 
of  the  unconcern  over  the  anticipatory  act  of  the  pontiff  at  the  period  of 
the  election.  They  recall  his  own  lack  of  subservience  to  the  see.  If  he 
could  do  that  in  his  ovm  interest,  that  is,  as  representative  of  a  personal 
idea  and  of  the  determined  resistance  to  foreign  intrusion,  why  should  he 
not  carry  the  opposition  forward  for  the  honor  of  Christ  and  for  the  love 
of  his  neighbor,  that  is  for  the  supremest  spiritual  interests?  It  was  a  brave 
thrust  that  touched  the  vitals  of  conscience.  He  must  have  thought  it 
right  to  vindicate  the  Silesian  rights  against  the  forceful  meddling  of  the 
curia;  how  much  more  should  he  now  break  with  a  power  whose  whole 
effort  was  the  subjugation  of  the  human  spirit  to  an  unalterable  condition 
of  slavery,  whose  entire  system  was  in  glaring  discrepancy  with  the  ideas 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  too  as  a  student  in  Italy  was  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  appalling  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  court ;  as  an  enlightened 
man  he  must  still  feel  the  incongruity  of  recognizing  such  a  demoralized 
State-Church  as  the  vicariate  of  heaven  and  the  fountain  of  salvation  and 
eternal  life.  His  own  earlier  sentiments  had  given  expression  to  a  large 
discontent,  was  he  now  enclosed  in  his  own  fat? 

Our  authors  knew  their  quondam  friend  so  well  that  they  could  appeal 
to  his  own  knowledge  of  the  moral  ends  of  all  life;  they  knew  that  he 
felt  with  them  that  the  whole  human  order  was  a  part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ood;  that  even  the  greatest  evils  must  pay  that  Kingdom  tribute  and 
be  overruled  for  the  enhancement  of  righteousness  and  goodness.    They 
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felt  justified  in  recalling  that  view  as  applicable  to  the  present  Btatns  of 
the  European  world.  The  Hanptmann  had  doubtless  expressed  his  conviction 
in  their  previous  conyersations  that  nothing  could  oppose  the  truth  success- 
fully,  it  was  hard  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  The  diyine  goads  were 
after  all  irresistible;  and  so  it  would  prove  in  this  juncture.  It  is  true 
both  sides  claimed  to  be  the  Kingdom  and  to  have  about  them  adamantine 
walls;  the  partisans  of  the  old  and  the  new  asserted  equally  that  they 
had  the  elasticity  and  progressiveness  of  eternal  life.  But  the  Hauptmann 
had  expressed  his  criticism  of  many  features  of  the  mediseval  Roman 
methods  of  salvation  and  as  Bishop  had  shown  his  sympathy  with  at  least 
a  Hadrian's  effort  at  reformation  by  his  removal  of  superstitious  symbols 
and  far  beyond  the  narrow  Hadrian  by  his  friendly  attitude  toward  Hess. 
Could  he  refuse  to  go  further?  Having  begun  in  this  generous  temper 
and  with  such  clear  convictions,  could  he  draw  back  and  resist  the  re- 
creative forces  once  so  dominant  in  his  own  breast?  The  hour  of  the  final 
decision  seemed  drawing  nigh.  Would  he  clothe  himself  with  the  divine 
weapons  in  their  completeness  and  do  battle  for  the  pure  (xospel  ?  Would 
he  espouse  the  interests  of  independence  in  Christ  and  bow  to  the  authority 
of  the  living  Word  alone  ?  Would  he  trust  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  for  the 
moment  of  trial  now  striking,  according  to  the  promise  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Lord?  Is  the  Bishop  going  to  consort  with  the  notion  that  Christ 
designed  to  mislead  us  by  his  promises?  Or  is  he  now  a  mere  diplo- 
mat with  a  policy  of  accommodation?  In  other  words  they  felt  that  the 
Bishop  was  not  in  harmony  with  himself.  He  had  not  the  bracing  courage 
of  his  early  and  frequently  declared  convictions.  They  wanted  to  remind 
him  of  the  pungency  of  that  first  awakening  and  to  win  him  back  to  the 
standpoint  of  criticism  and  determination  for  a  far-sighted  defense  of  the 
truth.  Nor  did  they  fail  to  bring  before  him  the  moral  compulsion  of 
time;  not  only  were  these  spiritual  experiences  imminent,  but  individual 
life  itself  had  a  fashion  of  rapid,  unexpected  exodus,  calamitous  for  the 
self  and  for  the  enormous  interests  at  stake,  if  duty  has  not  at  least 
passed  over  the  threshold.  This  was  as  much  as  to  tell  him:  you  are 
a  man  for  the  occasion;  our  old  companionship,  your  previous  utterances 
warrant  us  in  discerning  in  you  a  divine  instrument  for  effecting  the 
mighty  change,  silently,  effectively.  Your  whole  training  as  statesman, 
your  knowledge  of  the  politics  of  the  day,  your  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy,  your  expressed  sympathy  with  the  en- 
lightenment and  simplicity  prove  you  to  be  capable  of  this  sovereign  em- 
prize;  but  you  are  mortal;  you  nor  the  issues  involved  can  afford  to  delay 
an  absolute  decision;  you  cannot  allow  yourself  to  dally  with  the  grave 
problem;  for  you  the  open  door  to  a  wide  and  magnificent  career  of 
freedom  stands  open.    It  is  such  and  kindred  ponderings  that  they  mass 
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together  and  charge  apon  the  soul  of  their  earlier  intimate.  Thej  do  not 
fail  of  the  asBurance  that  there  is  the  whole  body  of  princes  and  the  noble 
estate  who  will  snpport  him  nnanimonsly  and  heartily  in  this  stupendous 
and  yital  aggression.  So  too  they  make  no  bones  of  reminding  Jacob  of 
John  Y's  vacillating,  temporizing  policy  and  the  secular  tinge  of  his  life 
followed  by  that  repentant  confession  on  his  death-bed. 

They  rise  also  to  the  challenge  of  his  own  conscience.  He  cannot 
neglect  their  brotherly  exhortation;  much  less  can  he  be  angry  with  their 
frank  appeal.  He  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  points  they  bring  forth  and 
urge  are  indisputable,  they  are  truth.  They  would  not  dare  publish  such 
statements,  if  he  could  deny  them.  Nor  did  he  ever  undertake  such  a 
contradiction:  his  own  reply  was  not  a  disavowal  of  these  references  to 
his  own  previous  convictions  on  which  the  appellants  built  their  strong, 
clamorous,  deeptoned  pleadings.  His  was  only  a  feeble,  if  courteous  attempt 
to  limit  the  range  of  the  pure  GU>spel  by  the  unendurable  fetter  of  patristic 
interpretation.  It  was  however  a  distinct  surrender  of  the  opportunity  for 
which  nature,  education,  Proyidence  had  equipped  him.  The  weakness 
became  public  in  a  great  conference  at  Breslau  in  April.  With  that  the 
dream  of  a  liberated  diocese  vanished.  They  felt  sure  that  a  man  who 
had  the  consciousness  of  righteousness  such  as  he  had  in  the  days  of 
their  friendship  would  not  assume  the  great  office  of  a  bishop  a  second 
time  without  having  decided  such  questions  as  were  now  forced  upon 
Jacob  before  entering  upon  the  perils  of  the  work  in  those  tempestuous 
days.  This  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  had  entered  upon  the  post 
without  the  needful  circumspection,  without  the  due  consideration  of  him- 
self as  able  or  unable  to  compete  with  the  Chapter,  with  Rome  and  with 
the  contending  elements  of  freedom.  He  had  the  instincts  and  beliefs  of 
a  reformer,  he  should  have  sat  down  and  calculated  what  it  would  cost 
of  manliness  and  energy  and  perseverance  to  fight  the  battle  of  enlighten- 
ment from  that  height  of  advantage.  Alas  that  he  too  succumbed  like 
John  and  the  charitable  Promnitz  and  the  diplomatic  Logau.  State,  pomp, 
magnificence,  with  these  you  are  surrounded;  but  how,  our  old  friend,  do 
these  comport  with  the  majestic  simplicity  of  him  whom  the  Gospel  sets 
forth?  Do  these  pomps  and  circumstances  harmonize  with  the  sacrificial 
solemnity  of  the  cross? 

We  may  conclude  then,  that  the  present  attitude  of  the  Bishop  was 
that  of  a  moderate ;  he  wanted  to  conserve  the  historical  Church  and  make 
the  necessary  changes  in  accordance  with  the  new  light  that  had  dawned 
upon  the  world  through  discovery,  invention,  philosophy,  humanism  and 
the  fresh  aspirations  of  the  social  order.  He  however  would  not  undertake 
more  than  he  felt  sure  he  could  perform  as  over  against  the  all  devouring 
tendency  of  the  innovations;   he  would  yield  when  he  could  make  no 
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effectual  resistance  to  the  incomiDg  flood;  he  would  take  no  active  steps 
of  resistance  when  the  forces  massed  against  him  were  too  strong.  At  the 
same  time  he  held  on  to  as  much  as  he  thought  right  to  conserve  of  the 
older  system  for  the  sake  of  the  immemorial  Church  and  Empire  and 
would  let  as  little  as  possible  overwhelm  him.  He  was  also  concessory 
because  he  was  in  inner  sympathy  with  much  of  the  renovations  proposed 
so  long  as  those  did  not  question  or  imperil  the  anthority  of  the  traditional 
establishment.  On  the  deep,  vital  questions  however ,  as  to  the  ultimate 
claim  of  the  ancient  order,  he  was  firm  as  a  rock.  His  disregard  of  the 
suggestions  in  this  letter  and  his  course  of  action  in  subsequent  dis- 
cussions prove  that  he  so  remained.  He  would  maintain  a  friendly  peace, 
and  overlook  wheneyer  it  was  wise  from  his  point  of  view*  Nor  does 
he  personally  seem  to  have  resorted  to  any  violent  measures  from  this 
time  on  to  check  the  mission  of  a  liberating,  evangelical  reformation.  It 
is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines  for  the  most 
part  gradually  adopted  the  evangelical  faith.  The  sole  direct  representa- 
tives of  Jacob's  own  house  survive  in  the  Lichtenau-Wingendorf  line  and 
this  is  evangelical. 

II.  From  Langenwaldau  to  Ossig  is  about  eight  miles;  the  road  lies 
much  on  a  level,  leading  through  fertile  fields,  bits  of  swamp  and  stretches 
of  forest  and  heath.  By  the  way  thither  are  the  old  Silesian  seats  of  the 
Axleben^  family  at  Krummlinde  and  Fauljoppe,  a  few  miles  beyond  which 
the  traveller  comes  upon  the  meadows  and  marshlands  of  the  Schwenck- 
feld  homestead.  The  line  of  the  Axlebens  reaches  into  a  dim  antiquity 
and  its  unfolding  is  a  bit  of  very  honorable  history.  The  historical  records 
take  us  back  to  Schleswig  as  the  primitive  seat  in  the  region  of  Hadenh 
leben.  The  title  of  Magnus  genaunt  was  an  early  adjunct  due  to  some 
unrecorded  cause  either  of  great  stature  or  heroic  deed  on  the  part  of  an 
unknown  progenitor.  The  reasons  for  the  migration  from  their  original 
home  are  not  distinct  enough  to  warrant  a  definite  statement.  Waldemar  n 
of  Denmark  is  said  to  have  destroyed  their  estates  in  his  conquest  of 
Schleswig-Holstein ;  but  two  centuries  prior  to  that  disaster  a  chronicle 
tells  us  that  in  the  campaigns  against  Hungary  1042 — 1044,  Henry  III 
was  accompanied  by  the  Lord  of  Holstein  of  whose  contingent  Axleben 
was  a  member.  For  skill  and  bravery  displayed  in  battle  the  Emperor 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Graf  in  1046  which  gave  him  some  undefined 
territorial  jurisdiction.   His  son,  Graf  Magnus,  is  said  to  have  married  the 


^  The  narrative  is  based  mainly  upon  documents  in  the  Archives  of  Liegnitz  and 
Breslan  and  the  church  tablets  in  Langenwaldau  and  upon  Sinapins,  Ehrhardt,  Sammter 
and  the  Gotha  Almanach  and  upon  the  von  Stosch  and  von  Rothkirch  Genealogies. 
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Emperor's  daughter  and  to  have  then  sought  his  fortunes  at  the  court  of 
Wladislaw,  King  of  Poland.  By  favor  of  Us  sovereign  the  Graf  was  made 
Statthalter  in  Silesia  in  1094  with  headquarters  at  Breslau.  He  gradually 
acquired  estates  for  himself,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liegnitz. 
In  succeeding  times  the  family  lost  this  particular  title,  due  probably  to 
the  political  changes  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  or  to  the  usages  of 
its  Ritterschaft.  When  his  descendants  became  prominent  in  the  records 
of  Liegnitz  they  are  no  longer  so  styled.  It  is  in  1444  und  1461  that 
an  ancestral  Hans  Axleben  genannt  Magnus  comes  before  us  in  the  records 
as  Landeshauptmann  of  Liegnitz.  His  estates  lay  at  Fauljoppe  and  Erumm- 
linde  near  Lttben  and  were  therefore  contiguous  to  Ossig,  then  already  the 
seat  of  the  Schwenckfeld  family.  Hans  and  Hannos  are  the  only  sons 
whose  names  come  before  us  in  the  records,  and  it  was  Hans,  apparently 
the  elder,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  office  of  Landeshauptmann  of 
Liegnitz,  which  embraced  in  its  jurisdiction  the  entire  FUrstentum;  his 
name  occurs  in  connection  with  records  of  1472,  1474,  1475.  To  all  ap- 
pearance he  had  several  sons,  but  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  decide  between 
his  children  and  those  of  Hannos,  or  to  say  whether  the  latter  had  any 
succession  at  all. 

A  number  of  different  but  for  the  most  part  contiguous  estates  were 
gradually  added  to  Erummlinde  and  Fauljoppe  such  as  Ealtwasser,  Langen- 
waldau,  Reichen,  Reisicht,  Herzogswaldau,  Lobendau,  Giersdorf  and  later 
on,  still  other  domains.  The  properties  were  quite  adjacent  and  lay  in 
what  are  now  known  as  Kreis  LUben,  Ereis  Liegnitz  and  Ereis  Goldberg- 
Haynau. 

The  Axlebens  prominent  in  the  first  half  of  century  XVI  and  in  the 
youth  and  early  manhood  of  Schwenckfeld  were :  1)  Christoph,  whom  we 
find  mentioned  as  Landeshauptmann  of  Liegnitz  in  1504.  He  probably 
held  this  office  until  1506 ;  his  mansion  was  at  Ealtwasser  and  he  appears 
in  later  documents  as  a  favorite  witness  along  with  Nicol  from  1507  onward. 
2)  We  shall  also  meet  with  another  Christoph  von  Axleben  at  the  end  of 
1533,  when  Schwenckfeld  renews  his  acquaintance  with  him.  He  had 
married  Sophie,  the  sister  of  the  second  Hof-Marschall  Hans  Conrad  Thum 
von  Neuburg,  after  coming  to  the  South  in  the  train  of  Elizabeth  of 
Brandenburg.  This  revival  of  relationship  with  the  Axlebens  had  moment- 
ous results  for  Schwenckfeld  as  we  shall  see  in  due  time.  3]  Nicol,  who 
served  as  Landeshauptmann  of  Liegnitz  from  1506  to  1508.  4)  Sigismund, 
zu  Fauljuppe,  zu  Ealtwasser.  He  seems  to  have  died  early.  5)  Bemhard 
and  Melchior  Magnes  zu  Ditterzbach,  who  were  witnesses  in  the  inherit^ 
ance  papers  of  Schwenckfeld  in  1519.  6)  Balthasar  (Balzer),  von  Ditters- 
bach,  whose  name  occurs  as  a  witness  in  1523  to  the  transfer  of  some 
property.    7)  Hans,  who  is  never  mentioned  as  having  any  public  office 
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at  any  period  of  his  life.  We  may  presume  therefore,  that  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  cultiyation  of  his  estates.  It  does  not  however  argae  that  he 
had  no  interest  in  the  events  of  his  day  or  that  he  did  not  assist  in 
shaping  them.  He  was  one  of  the  pilgrims  that  in  1507  aoeompanied 
Friedrich  II  to  Palestine.  The  letter  leads  ns  to  think  of  him  as  a  man  of 
reflection  and  at  the  same  time  of  public  spirit  who  certainly  was  pro- 
foundly involved  in  the  changes  going  on  in  the  religious  world,  and  as 
these  affected  every  other  circle  of  activity  it  too  absorbed  him  in  all  the 
deepening  currents.  He  had  the  foresight  to  attach  himself  to  the  evan* 
gelical  side  with  spirit  and  decision,  and  that  meant  a  certain  zeal  for 
progress  in  social  conditions  of  every  kind.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  he  was  thoroughly  committed  to  the  new  principles  and  was 
earnest  in  the  promotion  of  its  reforms  especially  on  his  own  estates. 
He  married  into  the  house  of  Reibniz  zu  Oirlesdorf,  his  wife's  name  was 
Anna.  Thus  far  the  record  of  only  one  son  has  been  identified:  Heinrich, 
who  in  1550  became  Hofmarschall  of  Friedrich  III,  and  in  1559  appears 
as  Landeshauptmann  of  Liegnitz.  In  1555  his  signature  as  Heinrich 
Magnus  zum  Langenwaldau  comes  before  us  as  a  witness  to  a  deed  of 
conveyance  of  some  property  to  the  Rothkirch  family  by  Friedrich  von 
Waldau,  an  uncle  of  Schwenckfeld,  to  whom  he  wrote  the  famous  letter 
of  1544. 

The  branch  of  the  family  at  Langenwaldau  seems  to  have  been  first 
established  by  Hans  Magnus,  for  the  earliest  mention  of  the  estate  as  be- 
longing to  this  house  is  in  connection  with  his  name.  According  to  doc- 
uments of  1511,  1518  and  1519  he  made  some  transfers  of  property  and 
entered  into  negociations  for  loans  and  interest.  One  of  these  brings  him 
into  relationship  with  the  Peter-Paul  church  in  the  capital.  The  church 
of  which  he  was  the  patron  was  situated  in  Nieder  Langenwaldau  where 
too  was  bis  own  residence  still  marked  by  an  old  linden.  The  parish  at 
that  time  embraced  besides  Nieder-Langenwaldau,  Ober- Langenwaldau, 
LangenwUder  Sechshufen,  the  Vorwerck  zum  Thiergarten  which  however 
was  the  property  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Clara  in  Liegnitz.  Our  letter  proves 
that  Hans  Magnus  was  betimes  an  adherent  of  the  Reformation.  Ehrhardt's 
favorite  year  1523  can  hardly  be  early  enough  when  the  date  of  this 
document  and  the  maturity  of  its  suggestions  are  taken  into  estimate.  In 
Ossig  the  stirring  had  begun  certainly  prior  to  1521  and  these  neighbors 
would  be  quite  likely  to  have  made  closely  synchronous  movements.  Hans 
von  Scopp  was  the  pastor  at  Nieder-Langenwaldau.  He  was  already 
about  fifty-six  years  of  age  and  survived  the  change  until  1531,  when  he 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  belonged  to  the  prominent  family  of 
the  von  Scopps  many  of  whose  ancestral  tablets  are  still  extant  in  the 
church  at  Oross-Hennersdorf.    As  a  nobleman  and  as  the  pastor  of  his 
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patron'0  parish  there  can  be  little  donbt  of  his  sympathy  with  the  principles 
enumerated  in  this  missive  and  he  may  have  listened  to  its  contents  be- 
fore it  was  sent  upon  its  fimitless  errand.  But  this  was  not  all :  according 
to  Ehrhardt,  Ober-  and  Nieder-Herzogswaldau  also  belonged  to  Hans  Mag- 
nus. This  was  an  integral  part  of  the  parish  whose  church  was  situated 
at  Dittersbaoh.  Now  this  latter  domain  belonged  to  Balthasar  Axleben 
Magnus  genannt,  probably  a  brother  of  Hans  Magnus.  Moreover  it  is  certain 
that  Balthasar  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  adherent  of  Schwenckfeld,  as 
later  documents  will  prove,  with  whom  too  Scbwenckfeld  corresponded 
after  the  exile.  It  was  this  Balthasar,  who  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
controversies,  especially  those  concerning  the  means  of  grace,  that  sprung 
up  after  Friedrich  II  had  adopted  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  name 
of  the  pastor  of  this  parish  which  also  included  Rodenmtthle,  has  not  yet 
been  recovered;  but  there  can  be  not  the  least  doubt  that  these  com- 
munities were  all  embraced  in  the  reformatory  plans  which  this  open  letter 
projects.  We  shall  probably  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  if  we  surmise  that 
the  rest  of  the  Axlebens  with  their  allied  families  were  more  or  less  con- 
cerned in  the  innovations,  and  that  would  mean  a  great  deal,  for  then  a 
considerable  stretch  of  territory  would  have  come  under  regenerating  im- 
pulses, religious  and  sociological,  by  the  end  of  1523.  Nor  can  there  be 
two  opinions  about  who  the  master-mind  was  that  initiated  the  bettered 
conditions.  In  a  document  authorized  by  Friedrich  11  and  bearing  his 
large  seal,  that  sovereign  recognizes  the  findings  of  a  Ritterbank  or  court 
of  knights  which  had  been  assembled  to  decide  upon  the  admission  of 
the  three  sons  of  Hans  von  Sack  with  the  full  privileges  of  the  Silesian 
nobility  by  certifying  to  the  validity  of  the  coat-of-arms  on  the  maternal 
grandmother's  side;  this  section  of  the  family  had  married  into  Poland 
and  there  was  a  fear  that  the  Silesian  recognition  and  claim  might  be 
lost.  Hansz  Magnas  von  Langenwalde  is  there  mentioned  as  the  seventh 
of  the  twelve  jurymen  who  decided  in  favor  of  the  appeal.  The  chief 
advocate  was  the  famous  Hanns  von  Rechenberg.  The  original  document 
ratifying  this  finding  is  dated  1528,  Tuesday  aflier  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  January  28 ;  this  is  a  little  over  four  years  after  our  letter  in  which 
the  authors  allude  to  this  very  judicial  procedure  called  the  Ritterrecht. 
His  associates  on  this  jury  were  a  notable  body  of  men,  some  of  whom 
appear  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Middle  Way.  His  brother 
Christoph  died  in  1535  or  1536.  By  the  will  Hans  Magnus  was  appointed 
guardian  of  the  children,  in  behalf  of  whom  he  conducted  a  suit  against 
the  city  of  Liegnitz  about  certain  rights  of  pasturage  in  the  Liegnitzer 
Heide.  The  matter  was  settled  in  favor  of  the  heirs  by  the  special  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Herzog  to  adjudicate  the  case. 

Hans  died  on  Monday  after  Palm  Sunday,  April  7,  1544.  His  widow 
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surriyed  him  six  years;  her  demise  occurred  on  the  third  Sunday  before 
Ash- Wednesday  February  2,  1550.  She  may  have  lived  to  greet  her  son 
as  the  Hof-Marschall  of  Herzog  Friedrich  III.  The  tablets  of  father  and 
mother  still  stand  in  the  wall  on  the  right  of  the  choir  in  the  church  at 
Nieder-Langenwaldau.  There  are  fall-length  figures  of  the  Ritter  and  his 
wife  with  brief  inscriptions  giving  the  date  of  their  death  together  with 
the  heraldic  emblems,  one  of  which  however  for  some  unexplained  reason 
is  lacking  on  the  husband's  tablet.  The  transcription  in  Sutfc^,  SBerjeic^ni^ 
bet  £un[tbenfmQ(er  ber  $rot)inj  ©d^Iefien  in,  p.  286  is  abbreviated  and  the 
date  of  Anna's  death  is  incorrect.  The  epitaphs  actually  read :  1544  JORE 
MONTAG  NOCH  PALMARVM  1ST  IN  GOT  ENTSCHLAFEN  DEB 
GESTREN6E  EDLE  VND  ERENTVESTE  HANS  AXLEBEN  MAG- 
NIS  GENANT  RITTER  ZVM  LANGEWALDE  DEM  GOT  GENODE; 
that  of  Anna:  1550  lORE  DEN  DRITTEN  SONTAG  VOR  FASNACHT 
1ST  IN  GOT  ENTSCHLAFFEN  DIE  EDLE  ERENTVGENTSAME 
FRAV  ANNA  EINE  GEBORNE  REIBENITZEN  ZV  GIRLESDORF 
HANS  AXLEBES  EWEIB  DER  GOT  GENODE.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Hans  Magnus  essayed  further  authorship.  He  lived 
to  see  all  the  sad  changes  wrought  in  the  outward  religious  attitude  of 
the  court  and  the  Church  when  Lutheranism  was  officially  established  as  the 
State  religion.  A  little  over  a  year  after  his  departure,  Valentine  Craut- 
wald  who  had  lingered  in  dignity  and  security  in  Liegnitz  passed  away. 
The  suppression  of  the  Middle  Way  had  not  been  active  in  any  sphere 
outside  of  the  ecclesiastical  folds  and  even  in  this  there  was  no  great 
rigidity  in  the  rural  and  town  parishes  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Johann 
Scanrns,  pastor  of  Steinau;  nor  was  it  so  very  severe  in  Liegnitz  itself 
since  Rosenhayn  was  not  immediately  removed  and  Grautwald  was  not  at 
all  disturbed. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the  warmth  with  which  Schwenck- 
feld  speaks  of  his  friend  who  was  probably  about  ten  years  his  senior, 
as  his  beloved  Christian  brother  who  had  jointly  with  him  as  a  layman 
addressed  the  Bishop.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  continuance  of 
the  friendship  as  well  as  the  espousal  of  the  opinions  evolved  by  Schwenck- 
feld  in  the  coming  years.  Nor  did  the  later  controversies  after  the  exile 
of  1529  and  the  lapse  of  the  Herzog  to  the  support  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession rupture  the  bonds  which  had  been  so  firmly  knit  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  Reformation  in  Silesia.  The  phases  of  the  correspondence  will  appear 
in  due  order,  traces  of  which  until  1544  survive. 

ni.  Two  appellatives  of  nobility  are  used  by  the  printer  on  the  title 
page ;  both  terms  are  in  essence  descriptive  of  moral  qualities,  but  they 
have  been  wholly  eviscerated  of  any  such  thoughts  by  the  glamour  of 
form;  they  are  simply  etiquette,  the  one  alluding  to  birth  and  the  other 
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to  the  fact  that  the  bearer  is  a  man  of  honor ;  in  this  latter  there  is  no 
reference  to  office  bat  to  personal  dignity;  it  designates  the  individnal  as 
a  man  who  exaggerates  the  idea  of  private  honor  into  the  supreme  quality 
of  manhood;  and  this  fiction  separates  him  from  men  of  lower  kidney  who 
dare  not  defend  themselves  with  the  same  instantaneonsness  nor  with 
weapons  kindred  to  those  that  their  superiors  may.  The  other  customary 
word  @eftrenger  is  omitted,  it  does  not  indicate  any  severity  or  strenousness 
in  noble  things,  but  simply  that  the  bearer  is  entitled  to  be  addressed  as 
your  Worship.  We  must  consider  the  ingrainment  of  such  distinctions  in 
mediaeval  society  and  the  inheritance  of  the  same  to-day,  as  parts  of  that 
feudalistic  symbolism  in  which  men  love  to  play  at  greatness.  It  will  be 
noted  as  we  go  along  that  such  appellatives  gradually  vanish  from  the 
title  page  of  the  works  which  Schwenckfeld  sent  to  the  printer. 

IV.  When  one  reads  the  address  of  the  Domkapital  November  9,  1511 
to  Bishop  Johann  V,  one  does  not  need  to  wonder  at  the  openness  and 
vigor  of  this  appeal  by  Axleben  and  Schwenckfeld  to  his  successor.  The 
epilogue  is  reproduced  from  the  translation  which  Meyer  has  made  in  his 
@tubien  jur  SSorgefd^td^te  ber  9ieformQtion  p.  154:  SBor  aUem  luoQet  @uc^ 
bcffcm  unb  lautern,  (gud^  fd^Icc^ten  8Jcrfcl^r8  unb  bcS  ocrbotencn  unb  oer* 
bammten  Spieled  ent^alten,  offentltd^en  S^ebrud^  unb  SBuc^er,  bte  aUent^atben 
unb  ungeftraft  in  ber  Siojefe  geiibt  tottbtn,  unb  bte  aufftrebenben  ^e^ereten 
unterbriitfen,  @urem  ffiopttet  t^aterltc^e  92etgung  entgegenbringen  unb  mi)^tU 
fetttge  Zkht  pftegen,  enblid^  ben  gefamten  ftlerud  ber  S)i5jeje,  ber  auf  ben 
^faben  ber  Unfeufd^^ett,  Xruntfud^t  unb  anbrer  Safter  n^anbett,  nac^  t^orl^eriger 
SBtfttQtion  ftrafen  unb  jiic^tigen,  baju  auc^  unbred,  toai  einem  guten  unb  gotted^ 
fiird^tigen  ^trten  jufommt,  ntd^t  unterlaffen.  SDad  tuoQen  n^ir  in  ber  Wet 
et)QngeIifc^er  SRa^nung  unb  bruberltc^er  92otigung  gefagt  J^aben,  unb  au^er  im 
%aU  ber  Unt^erbefferlic^feit,  foQ  ed  gett)ig  ntd^t  an  bte  £)ffentUc^feit  fommeu. 
STldge  alfo  Sure  e^rioiirbige  SSaterfc^aft  bieS  im  ge^etmen  bei  ftc^  bel^alten, 
unb  ba  njir  und  felber  beffem  (reformare)  woUen,  fo  bitten  njir  ®u(§  ttjieber 
unb  n^teber,  Sure  ^anblungen,  @itten  unb  Sebendfii^rung  jum  beffem  ju  tt)en« 
ben.  %vA  3^r  eS  nid^t,  fo  bejeugen  xovt  ft^on  je^t  unb  filnben  unfern  (£nt* 
f d^Iufe  (Surer  SSaterft^aft  an,  baJ3  ttjir  berartiged  in  S^lfwi^ft  "i^t  ertragen  fSnnen 
unb  n^oQen,  fonbem  berett  finb,  bad  aUed  t>ox  Surer  SSaterfc^aft  unb  unfre 
Oberen,  xotmx  aud^  ungem,  ju  bringen.  Our  epistle  is  moderation  and 
gentleness  compared  with  this  clangor  of  rebellion  in  the  camp.  The 
charges  which  our  authors  make  as  to  the  superficial  view  of  sin,  the 
prelatic  excesses  and  the  existence  of  coarse  vices  are  fully  substantiated 
and  justified  by  the  accusations  contained  in  this  minatory  arraignment  of 
their  diocesan.  Indeed  we  may  regard  the  election  of  Jacob  as  part  of 
the  inner  reformation  about  which  the  canons  speak  in  their  admonitions 
and  which  had  such  tough  experiences  hitherto.    The  devouring  fire  of 
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heresy  compelled  some  kind  of  cleansing  process  more  or  less  stringent 
BO  as  to  leaye  less  fuel  for  it  to  feed  npon.  Some  of  the  immoral,  beastly 
conditions  snch  as  the  patronage  and  condnct  of  drink-honses  with  gam- 
bling and  prostitntion  were  almost  obliterated  by  the  very  closing  of  the 
monasteries  and  by  the  continued  assanlt  of  the  magistracy  upon  these 
public  and  notorious  abuses  and  scandals.  The  moral  aspects  of  de^ 
and  monastic  bodies  in  liegnitz  and  Brieg  were  not  so  infamously  bad  as 
in  Breslau,  but  none  too  good. 

Y.  One  should  also  note  the  fact  of  their  official  relation  at  this  time 
to  the  Bishop.  They  uniformly  acknowledge  him  as  theirlawfidly  elected 
and  ordained  head  to  whom  they  owe  allegiance.  But  the  continuance 
of  that  allegiance  must  be  determined  by  the  episcopal  attitude  toward  the 
Gospel  and  the  fulfillment  of  duties  according  to  eyangelical  injunctions. 
Otherwise  this  relationship  would  perish  of  itself.  As  long  therefore  as 
there  was  any  promise  that  Jacob's  policy  might  be  patterned  after  the 
pastoral  epistles  they  were  ready  to  hold  on  to  him,  both  to  preyent 
violent  changes  and  because  they  had  the  highest  regard  for  his  efficient 
nature,  his  skilled  training  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  secular  con- 
ditions and  demands  which  the  mere  prelates  were  wont  to  ignore,  or  of 
which  at  least  they  had  no  adequate  intelligence  because  of  their  hierarchical 
standpoint  and  their  isolation  as  immersed  in  an  unnatural  sea  of  liturgical 
and  ecclesiastical  matters.  This  man  understood  the  world  of  afEairs  out 
of  which  he  had  come  richly  laden  with  experience  and  he  had  also  a 
stedfastness  of  character  aboye  that  of  the  cotemporary,  secular  aspirantB 
and  riyals  for  Church  honors  in  the  Breslau  diocese.  The  principles  of 
the  Gospel  and  of  apostolicity  would  make  their  transforming  yitality 
quickly  enough  felt  Canon  law  and  the  great  mass  of  papistic  and  con- 
ciliar  legislation  would  fall  away  by  the  very  force  of  simplicity;  the 
Gospel  alone  should  be  the  authority  without  any  human  additions;  liturgy 
and  doctrine  would  haye  to  be  purged  according  to  the  same  guarded  and 
farnsighted  regulation;  practical  Christianity  would  undergo  a  yast  puri- 
fication and  renovation  by  the  central  thought  underlying  spirituality.  Nor 
does  Schwenckfeld  for  his  part  change  his  readiness  to  acknowledge  the 
diocesan  relationship  up  to  1527  when  the  Austrian  domination  had  made 
its  unrelenting  antagonism  to  the  new  ideas  felt;  and  had  definitiyely  an- 
nounced its  hostility  to  so  formidable  a  conception  of  tiie  puri^  and 
practicality  of  religion  as  was  preached  by  the  Middle  Way.  The  Austrians 
soon  exhibited  their  desire  to  control  the  bishopric  aa  indeed  tiiey  did 
gradually  and  finally  in  the  elections  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Already 
in  1526  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  Johann  Faber,  began  interference  in 
the  religious  affairs  of  Silesia.  There  was  a  slight  hope  that  Bishop  Jacob 
might  resent  the  intrusion  witii  emphasis  and  would  especiaDy  oppose  the 
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bloody  policy  already  inangarated  by  Ferdinand.  We  may  say  therefore, 
that  the  diocesan  relationship  would  have  been  maintained  by  Schwenck- 
feld  proYided  the  Bishop  could  be  persuaded  to  stand  upon  purely  evan- 
gelical  ground,  and  that  this  remained  his  view  certainly  up  to  1527. 
Nor  did  the  conception  of  a  Christian,  evangelical  bishop  fade  out  of  his 
later,  large  horizon,  but  he  must  not  be  Roman  nor  hierarchic.  For  the 
prelates  of  the  Chapter,  save  such  as  stood  upon  the  need  of  evangelical 
reformation  he  had  no  sense  of  obligation.  Their  material  conservatism 
had  already  awakened  his  scorn  and  their  desire  to  use  civil  force  to 
stem  the  inflowing  tide  aroused  both  men  to  the  stoutest  expostulation. 
Just  these  prelates  had  taken  part  in  the  election  of  Jacob  von  Salza, 
who  himself  as  scholasticus  was  present  on  that  momentous  occasion. 

VI.  The  scriptural  citations  show  a  large  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
The  major  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  are  directly  quoted.  The 
Psalms  are  also  remembered.  Of  the  minor  prophets,  Micah  only  is 
mentioned.  There  are  references  to  Genesis,  Exodus,  Kings  and  Proverbs. 
Thus  the  reading  and  practical  use  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  are  considerably 
extended.  Of  the  gospels  Mark  alone  is  not  directly  cited;  Matthew  ex- 
ceeds Luke  and  John  in  the  number  of  quotations.  In  the  title  given  to 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ,  ® efc^id^te  bet  Slpofteln,  the  caption  of  the  pre- 
Lutheran  versions  is  departed  from;  e.  g.  Mentel  has  iBottenbuc^  and 
Koburger  has  9)ad  ind)  3)er  tonxdmQ  3)er  gtoelffboten.  As  before  St.  Paul 
proves  to  be  the  favorite  expounder  of  Christ;  the  quotations  from  his 
epistles  are  many.  As  was  to  be  expected  in  a  letter  dealing  with  the 
practical  conduct  of  the  Church ,  preference  is  given  to  the  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  and  to  the  Pastoral  letters.  After  which  that  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  naturally  follows;  Romans,  Galatians,  Colossians  and  Philippians 
furnish  each  their  quota. 

We  may  perhaps  conclude  that  Schwenckfeld  had  already  begun  his 
studies  in  Greek  very  likely  under  the  guidance  of  Valentine  Crautwald 
whose  accomplishments  in  that  direction,  as  indeed  in  all  humanistic  studies, 
had  won  him  no  inconsiderable  name.  The  evidence  of  his  pupil's  essay 
in  this  new  and  necessary  field  for  his  life  work  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  scriptural  proper  names  quoted  in  this  letter  are 
transliterated  after  their  Greek  form:  thus  Jeremiah  is  designated  Hiere- 
mias  which  spelling  is  used  only  by  the  LXX  and  the  citations  from  that 
prophet  in  the  New  Testament,  'liQe^ilag ;  Isaiah  is  printed  Esaias  without 
the  spiritus  asper  'Haatag;  Jeroboam  is  given  as  Hieroboam,  LXX  ^leQofioafi, 
In  all  these  cases  the  other  versions  would  have  allowed  him  no  such 
due;  he  seems  therefore  to  have  derived  them  directly  from  the  Greek. 
The  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  language  was  certainly  at  its  height  and 
the  necessity  for  it  apparent,  if  he  would  make  substantial,  well-grounded 
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progress  in  his  chosen  field,  the  one  too  into  which  the  Spirit  had  im- 
pelled him.  Another  but  doubtful  indication  of  such  study  is  perhaps  in 
the  fact  that  he  translated  the  Sno^ev  of  Joh.  3'  by  anbertpert;  he  seems 
to  have  deemed  this  a  better  rendering  than  the  denuo  of  the  Vulgate  or 
the  onberiDaQb  of  the  old  translations  or  the  Don  neunn  of  Luther.  It  is 
certamly  remarkable  that  he  should  prefer  where  it  was  possible  the 
rendering  Suongelion  S^rifti  or  Suangelion  simply  to  the  usual  Latin  @uan< 
geltum:  and  B  has  retained  the  usage.  This  is  a  striking  proof  of  his 
first  lessons  in  the  language  of  which  he  was  to  become  quite  a  pro- 
ficient 

Vn.  We  have  the  beginning  of  proof  of  his  acquaintance  with  Canon 
Law  for  he  quotes  from  the  decretals.  The  good  elements  therefore  he 
was  always  ready  to  recognize  as  he  does  here.  How  fisir  he  had  studied 
this  system  at  the  universities  cannot  be  satisfactorily  shown  from  the  re- 
cords of  any  of  the  institutions  he  frequented ;  but  because  of  his  constant 
quotations  firom  it  the  inference  is  fair  that  it  had  been  one  of  his  pursuits 
during  those  student  days.  There  is  no  existing  evidence  of  his  having 
attained  any  degree  in  it;  the  absence  of  any  such  title  from  the  public 
and  private  rolls  where  his  name  occurs  is  a  practical  warrant  for  assum- 
ing that  he  was  never  a  candidate.  His  object  in  the  study  was  not  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  Church  although  he  had  that  vocation  before  him 
as  a  choice,  as  we  have  learned  from  the  letter  to  Hess;  that  problem 
however  was  due  to  his  religious  awakening  and  the  question  then  was 
whether  he  could  serve  the  Kingdom  better  as  minister  or  as  layman.  No, 
he  seems  to  have  made  himself  familiar  with  the  canon  law,  as  a  help 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  political  career  upon  which  he  entered.  It  would 
be  a  good  equipment  for  taking  part  in  the  present  contentions  between 
the  civil  and  the  canon  law  which  had  taken  such  a  decisive  turn  since 
Ocoam^s  and  Marsilius'  day  and  which  had  been  growing  in  volume  for 
the  benefit  of  state-rights  against  the  ecclesiastical  encroachments  ever 
since;  to  be  well-versed  in  both  fields  so  as  to  be  master  in  the  conflict- 
ing cases  which  were  continually  arising,  Silesia  furnished  a  rich  field,  for 
the  princes  and  the  nobility  were  zealously  struggling  to  limit  the  privileges, 
jurisdiction  and  wealth  of  the  Church.  Of  Schwenckfeld's  familiarity  with 
the  Corpus  juris  canonici  we  have  abundant  proof;  indeed  he  himself 
translated  a  section  of  it  for  popular  use,  to  whose  consideration  we  shall 
come  in  due  time.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  less  instructed  in  the 
Corpus  juris  civilis\  his  constant  references  to  the  secular  laws  and  the 
laws  of  nature  as  well  are  scattered  up  and  down  lus  writings.  The 
functions  of  secular  courts,  worldly  usage  and  the  relation  of  custom  to 
the  formation  of  law  are  themes  of  which  he  makes  intunate  use.  We 
are  persuaded  therefore  that  he  looked  for  the  further  reformation  of  all 
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law  through  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Tradition  had  an  inherent  claim 
to  authority  in  any  sphere  but  it  must  give  way  to  discovered  truth 
and  fundamental  reason.  Usurpations  in  the  realm  of  the  Spirit  fall 
away  of  themselves;  that  is  they  have  no  rights  and  exemptions  when 
the  Spirit  himself  demonstrates  their  injustice  and  falsehood.  Even  actions 
and  modes  that  were  non-moral  have  a  tendency  to  become  subject  to 
ethical  standards  and  judgments.  It  is  true  that  the  secular  changes  must 
not  be  so  abrupt,  for  here  comes  in  the  principle  of  accomodation  and 
adjustment.  Too  precipitate  innovations  would  set  all  classes  by  the  ears; 
the  people  must  first  be  educated.  The  spirit  of  freedom  was  a  rising 
tide;  many  imperial  cities  of  the  time  had  a  reformation  of  their  own 
enactments  and  others  were  calling  for  it;  there  was  an  upward  move- 
ment in  the  lightening  of  penal  sentences  through  the  treatise  of  Johann 
V.  Schwarlzenberg.  The  peasants  arose  in  hordes  to  press  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  twelve  Articles  which  in  themselves  called  for  a  revisal 
of  civil  institutions.  Now  in  all  these  matters  it  is  to  be  recognized  that 
Schwenckfeld  was  a  master  if  not  with  a  University  degree,  certainly  in 
experience,  acumen,  foresight  He  would  reform  all  spheres  by  preaching 
and  teaching  Christian  love;  he  would  animate  all  classes  and  institutions 
with  the  consciousness  and  conduct  of  brotherhood.  These  facts  must  not 
remain  in  the  background  in  forming  an  estimate  of  him.  He  was  work- 
ing at  the  manifold  forms  of  the  social  structure  experimentaUy  and  per- 
sistently. It  will  no  longer  suffice  to  talk  of  him  as  belonging  to  this  or 
that  school  of  theology,  that  is  but  part  of  the  man  and  his  career:  his 
theology  too  was  not  on  the  narrow  basis  of  dogma  for  itself,  but  of  prin- 
ciples for  the  elevation  of  mankind  in  every  relation  of  life.  His  con- 
ception of  the  sphere  of  the  Gospel  was  as  liberal  as  that  of  Grotius,  as 
magnificent  as  that  of  CromweU,  as  inclusive  as  that  of  Francke.  No 
man  can  read  this  letter  without  feeling  the  vastness  of  scope  and  the 
radicalism  of  the  changes  and  the  utter  absence  at  the  same  time  of  all 
demagogism.  He  did  not  pour  out  appeals  as  if  he  were  a  prophet.  He 
had  no  Utopian  system  to  urge,  but  labored  for  the  realization  of  such  an 
ideal  as  would  eventuate  in  a  Elingdom  of  peace  and  good  will.  He 
allowed  himself  to  forecast  no  City  of  God  as  realizable  by  the  sword 
or  by  violent  upheaval.  The  images  of  the  seed  and  of  the  leaven  were 
uppermost  with  him,  both  of  which  found  their  origin,  amplitude  and 
realization  in  and  through  his  divine  Savior.  The  cure  for  human  ills 
lay  in  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Yin.  There  is  mention  of  the  rank  in  which  they  all  stood  by 
virtue  of  their  birth.  They  were  all  alike  9Ktter  by  blood.  They  had 
had  a  corresponding  training  such  as  the  9Ktterff)iege(  exemplifies  which 
included  morals  and  manners  suitable  to  the  station;  it  also  required 
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skill  in  arms  from  the  senice  of  the  squire  to  the  attainment  of  the 
dabbing  or  the  fall  entrance  upon  the  privileges  of  his  rank.  The  mere 
champion  and  ladj  seryice  had  disappeared  for  the  greater  part;  bat  the 
tonmaments  saryived.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  had  given  as  much  im- 
petus to  the  resuscitation  of  chivalry  as  was  possible,  but  as  a  rule  the 
discipline  was  failing  and  the  new  methods  of  warfare  had  already  made 
great  changes  in  court  entertainments  as  well  as  in  the  field.  It  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  these  three  men  were  accomplished  in  the  use  of 
knightly  weapons  and  probably  knew  how  to  handle  modem  implements 
of  war  as  well.  They  had  therefore  all  the  ease  and  grace  of  bearing 
which  are  the  outcome  of  both  types  of  military  education.  According 
to  the  old  system  of  army  organization  each  noble  had  to  furnish  his 
contingent  for  the  wars  and  to  be  able  to  lead  troops  in  battle;  this  was 
still  in  vogue,  although  SanbStned^t  and  the  Swiss  were  ready  to  sell 
their  service  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  forms  of  this  education  were  now 
subject  to  much  variation.  The  modem  Slitterfc^ule  had  not  yet  been 
organized;  in  the  transition  the  youths  of  the  nobility  pursued  their 
career  at  courts  or  at  universities;  some  chose  the  courtier's  career,  some 
followed  arms,  others  again  combined  both. 

IX.  We  have  an  allusion  also  to  the  life  at  princely  courts.  Both 
had  been  accustomed  to  its  forms  and  ceremonials.  Its  fashions,  flatteries 
and  fictions  were  not  unknown  to  them.  They  were  as  famUiar  with  its 
bows,  servilities  and  deceits  as  was  Jacob.  They  were  now  in  a  clearer 
air,  one  not  surcharged  with  the  extravagances  of  etiquette  and  polite 
address.  This  new  experience  of  bracing  truth  and  of  the  unaffected, 
simple  ways  of  the  Gospel  had  changed  their  point  of  view.  The  old 
things  became  distasteful;  the  parade,  formulas  and  red  tape  seemed  out 
of  place  in  the  style  of  approach  and  of  intercourse  they  were  now 
essaying.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  reference  to  court  usage  springs 
out  of  Schwenckfeld's  own  experience  at  Mttnsterberg-Oels,  at  Brieg  and 
at  Liegnitz.  Did  not  the  Gospel  light  create  in  both  of  them  a  distaste 
for  the  affectations  and  pomposities  of  the  social,  festal  and  official 
career?  Was  this  not  very  likely  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  Sohwenok- 
feld  to  seek  retirement? 

X.  The  prelates  as  the  origin  of  the  word  indicates  are  the  preferred 
clergy:  they  are  the  preferred  stock  in  the  market  of  the  Church.  In  a 
general  way  the  term  has  been  applied  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  order 
and  prelacy  is  an  abstract  statement  of  the  spirit  which  characterizes  the 
autocratic  development  and  the  fast  lines  of  rank  in  the  ecclesiastical 
system.  A  more  particular  working  significance  is  given  to  it  in  canon 
law.  In  the  Roman  hierarchy  it  referred  to  the  major  orders  from  the 
bishop  up  to  the  Pope  with  certain  subdivisions.    But  it  had  also  a  local 
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osage  as  the  note  has  indicated,  and  it  is  the  local  prelates  whom  our 
authors  subject  to  criticism.  Those  li?ing  at  this  time  who  bore  office  in 
the  Chapter  at  Breslau  were:  Georg  Sauermann,  provost;  Gregor  Leng- 
felt,  archdeacon ;  Michal  Sander,  dean ;  Georg  Junckhermann,  scholasticus, 
succeeding  Jacob  yon  Salza;  Johannes  Furenschilt,  cantor;  Stanislaus 
Borg,  chancellor;  Heinrich  yon  Fullenstein,  snf&agan  bishop.  Among  the 
most  unyielding  supporters  of  the  old  order  were  the  abbots  of  the  many 
monasteries  in  Silesia;  the  most  important  were:  Andreas  Hoffman  of 
TrebnitZy  Vincentius  of  Heinrichau,  Kicolaus  YIQ  of  Camentz,  Johannes  Y 
of  Grissau,  Emericus  of  Baudten,  Paul  Lemberg  of  Sagan.  This  latter 
resigned  his  office  and  became  an  evangelical  pastor  of  the  Middle  Way 
type.  The  interrelations  of  these  parties  were  complicated  by  their  rela- 
tive independence  from  the  bishop  and  from  one  another;  but  they  were 
mainly  united  in  upholding  the  faith  in  which  they  had  been  reared,  on 
almost  all  other  questions  they  were  apt  to  be  inharmonious.  In  the  Chapter 
itself  the  prelates  were  viewed  with  some  suspicion  and  disfavor  by  the 
ordinary  canons.  In  1519,  while  Jacob  was  still  Scholasticus,  the  canons 
passed  the  humorous  vote  that  the  prelates  should  do  double  duty  because 
they  enjoyed  double  honors!  It  was  therefore  by  no  means  invariably  a 
happy  family  within  doors.  But  we  must  not  undervalue  the  character 
nor  the  consistency  of  these  prelates  and  canons  of  St.  John  in  their 
attachment  to  the  old  paths.  They  were  all  men  skilled  in  the  inherited 
economy ;  a  number  were  under  candidature  for  the  degree  of  canonical 
law;  some  were  masters  of  arts;  some  had  attained  the  fullest  professional 
degree,  even  of  Italy,  just  as  the  Bishop  had;  a  few  also  cultivated 
humanistic  studies.  They  were  not  therefore  an  ignorant  body  of  oppo- 
nents. Nor  were  all  of  them  to  be  condemned  out  of  hand  as  reprobates 
because  of  their  opposition  to  the  new  order.  The  authors  distinctly  ex- 
cept those  of  their  number  who  in  spite  of  their  traditional  learning 
grounded  themselves  on  the  Scriptures  as  their  ultimate  authority;  others 
favored  at  least  a  certain  degree  of  reform  according  to  Gospel  principles, 
and  yet  wished  to  do  their  life  work  in  the  old  harness.  There  were 
also  those  who  had  labored  strenuously  for  quite  awhile  to  promote  correc- 
tions of  the  major  offences  of  some  of  the  body  against  canon  law;  they 
had  a  conscience  for  these  institutions  because  as  matters  of  prescription 
and  usage  they  had  become  attached  to  them.  This  however  was  not 
the  conscience  for  the  Gospel  and  for  the  Pastoral  epistles;  the  later 
superstructures  with  the  most  of  them  took  the  place  of  the  Bible  and 
the  authority  of  the  Church  was  regarded  as  superior  to  the  direct  master- 
ship of  the  Evangels.  Our  authors  from  their  standpoint  could  not  help 
condenming  these  traditionalists  and  warm  upholders  of  the  curial  system. 
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Their  yeiy  streniioagDesB  made  them  all  the  more  difiBcnlt  and  implacahle 
as  antagoniBts;  for  they  were  themselyes  eonBcientioiiB  patterns  of  ri^d- 
ity\  they  were  as  steadfast  as  oaks  in  their  adherence  to  miseonceived 
principles.  There  was  still  another  class  who  were  now  aroused  to  en- 
thusiasm for  the  old  order  because  it  represented  a  vast  financial  system. 
Here  were  benifices  innumerable,  foundations  now  receding  in  number  in- 
deed but  still  colossal,  which  gave  means  of  support  to  an  army  of  of- 
ficials; here  were  sources  of  revenue  whose  obliteration  would  bring  the 
livelihood  of  thousands  into  jeopardy.  The  riches  and  rentals  and  price- 
less properties  of  the  Church  were  in  danger  of  diminution,  if  not  of  entire 
alienation.  Many  of  the  jewels  and  costly  vessels  had  been  removed  or 
buried  for  the  sake  of  safety;  the  desire  to  inventory  them  was  stub- 
bornly resisted.  K  the  mendicant  orders  were  prohibited  from  b^ging 
and  from  exercising  certain  religious  functions  there  would  result  a  fright- 
ful economical  disaster  which  would  be  incalculably  increased  were  the 
ecclesiastical  properties  to  be  sequestrated.  Hence  these  practical  heads 
stood  vigorously  and  unalterably  for  the  old  fiscal  system  and  the  perpet- 
uation and  evolution  of  the  economies  of  the  Church  as  it  was.  There 
might  be  various  degrees  of  conscientiousness  in  such  a  position  as  there 
is  in  any  great  circle  of  officialdom;  of  course  there  would  be  among 
them  men  of  ignoble  and  selfish  motives  who  were  in  the  thing  for  what 
they  could  get  out  of  it,  or  at  least  for  their  living.  They  had  no  soul 
for  the  spiritual  aspects  and  duties  of  their  profession;  these  were  but 
formal  means  for  getting  their  bread  which  was  the  chief  thing.  A  like 
ignobility  exists  under  every  kind  of  Church  or  State.  The  repulsiveness 
of  such  a  low  estimate  of  one^s  profession  is  increased  when  it  preys 
upon  ignorance  and  uses  the  unregulated,  undisciplined  religious  emotions 
to  wheedle  more  hard  cash  or  testamentary  benefit  out  of  the  victim* 
The  machinery  and  method  for  raising  funds  had  degenerated  into  such 
an  abuse  that  all  morally  sane  men  could  not  refrain  from  protest  Some  of 
the  prelates  however  held  out  against  alienation  of  the  Church  privUeges 
and  methods  in  the  whole  range  of  economics.  These  made  the  most 
difficulty  for  the  Bishop  in  his  conservative  effort  at  remedying  abuses 
without  clatter  and  trombones.  These  steel-eyed,  prudential  obstructionists 
held  that  whatever  diminished  the  exchequer  was  to  be  resisted:  the 
Church  must  at  any  risk  rather  increase  than  subtract  from  its  resources. 
The  moral  questions  involved  are  of  far  less  consequence  than  plenty  of 
money  and  prosperous  times.  The  maintenance  of  external  business  is 
more  important  than  inquiry  into  the  toleration  of  even  acknowledged 
abuses.  The  revenues  were  sinking;  rentals  and  tithes  were  refused; 
real  estate  had  been  parted  with.  How  the  vast  apparatus  was  to  be 
kept  going,  was  the  prime  local  as  well  as  universal  question.  The  pope 
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had  asked  it;  the  economists  of  the  Chapter  at  Breslan  repeated  it.  More 
money  was  the  cry  of  all  cnrialists;  how  to  raise  it  was  the  chief  pur- 
suit of  the  ecclesiastical  financiers;  and  not  without  reason,  for  the 
welfare  and  comfort  of  society  were  affected  thereby.  Many  industries, 
much  of  art  were  dependent  on  the  ability  of  the  Church  to  buy.  The 
curial  fiscals  had  never  been  able  to  get  control  of  the  monetary  interests 
of  Europe.  Immense  and  augmenting  as  were  the  landed  estates  of  the 
Church  in  every  country,  expanded  as  were  the  industries  and  agricult- 
ure of  monastic  institutions,  the  concentration  of  financial  interests  in  the 
Boman  capital  had  never  been  effected;  the  unexpected  avenues  of  com- 
merce, the  persistence  of  the  Hebrews,  the  growth  of  free  cities,  the  daily 
enlarging  necessity  for  banking  facilities  and  brokerage  had  effectually 
and  happily  prevented  that  result.  It  remdned  for  Jesuitism  to  climb 
nearest  to  that  dangerous  ascendancy.  Hence  the  Church  had  to  be  a 
constant  borrower  in  markets  friendly  or  alien ;  but  that  banker  as  a  rule 
was  governed  by  no  confessional  scruples,  he  loaned  to  Romanist  or  Evan- 
gelical alike.  At  the  time  of  this  letter  the  papal  fisc  was  hard  put  to; 
one  source  of  revenue  after  another  dried  up.  It  was  also  a  local  trouble 
and  Breslau  was  no  slight  sufferer.  We  cannot  be  surprised  then  at  the 
kindling  zeal  of  this  Chapter  as  of  others  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
fountains  and  the  appeals  to  the  secular  arm  for  enforcing  the  payment 
of  interests,  rentals  and  tithes  due  by  contract  or  enfoeflfinent  Naturally 
enough  did  the  prelates  act  in  this  interest.  Without  sufficient  means  the 
rites  could  not  be  maintained  in  their  integrity,  the  salaries  and  the  in- 
comes from  multiplied  prebends  would  be  endangered,  and  the  sinews  of 
war  would  be  lacking  in  their  campaign  against  heresy.  Not  that  the 
prelates  were  absolutely  divided  into  groups,  each  actuated  by  one  def- 
inite purpose;  but  one  or  other  of  such  motives  predominated  and  led  to 
certain  emphases  of  action  in  the  meetings  of  the  Chapter  or  in  the 
general  service  of  the  Church.  Apart  from  any  criticism  of  prelacy  by 
evangelical  standards  we  must  regard  the  individual  prelates  as  for  the 
most  part  cultured  men  and  as  earnestly,  if  narrowly  and  wrongly,  devoted 
to  their  view  of  the  faith.  It  was  precisely  this  obtuse  devotion  to  wrong 
standards,  this  perverted  conscience,  this  wilful  rejection  of  the  final 
authority  in  matters  of  the  soul  that  made  the  prelates  criminal;  the 
enemies  of  the  living  Word  as  the  sole  guide  for  conduct  were  enemies  of  God 
and  of  men  alike.  Mere  sincerity  of  attachment  to  an  old  order  did  not 
exempt  them  from  the  duty  of  further  search  for  truth,  and  from  the 
embrace  and  propagation  of  its  revelations.  Charity  might  say:  we  pity 
you,  but  justice  must  declare :  you  are  guilty  for  trying  to  resist  light  and 
you  are  therefore  worthy  of  condemnation. 

1)  The  prelates  are  portrayed  by  the  authors  in  the  language  of  the 
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pastoral  epistles  as  fabulists  and  as  devisers,  propagators  and  stout  de- 
fenders of  a  false  system  of  teaching.  They  hare  hindered  the  Bishop 
from  issuing  a  mandate  enforcing  and  supporting  the  preaohing  and  read- 
ing of  the  pure  Gk>8pel;  this  attitude  is  ascribed  to  bad  elements  of  char- 
acter, whose  dark  features  are  depicted  again  from  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  to  Timothy.  Theirs  is  a  formalism  which  played  at  piety  while 
the  power  of  a  godly  conduct  is  lacking.  They  behaye  like  aU  the 
opponents  of  a  new  order  which  stands  for  light  and  progress  haye  done; 
just  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  resisted  the  epoch-making  Moses  in  his 
struggle  for  liberty  of  conscience,  so  do  they  cross  any  effort  which  looks 
to  escape  from  the  house  of  bondage.  They  too  oppose  the  truth  because 
of  their  perverted  mind  and  their  wilful  incapacity  to  exercise  an  enlighten- 
ed faith.  The  result  of  chauge  would  be  personally  disastrous,  hence 
they  indulged  in  that  sort  of  foolishness  which  hastens  to  its  own  ex- 
posure and  overthrow.  Such  useless  men  should  not  be  clothed  with 
powers  of  successful  obstruction.  Their  petitions  to  the  Bishop  clamoring 
for  a  destructive  course  are  incessant ;  and  they  even  hazard  a  commission 
to  wait  on  him  with  a  sort  of  resolute,  defiant  determination  to  make 
him  support  their  violent  policy  of  warfare  against  the  revival.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  obstructionists,  according  to  our  authors,  was  to  get  a  protect- 
orate for  their  nefarious  projects  and  to  press  and  goad  tiieir  ordained 
head  to  the  confirmation  of  the  old  tyranny.  Of  course  both  men  were 
well  posted  on  what  was  going  on  in  the  Chapter.  They  knew  very  well 
how  consistently  with  their  devotion  to  the  old  order  the  prelates  and 
canons  had  prayed  for  the  intervention  of  the  King  of  Poland  and  the 
King  of  Bohemia;  the  delegation  of  imploration  that  had  been  sent  to 
those  courts  had  secured  the  issue  of  some  fierce  but  feeble  injunctions: 
these  did  not  suffice  however  to  put  a  single  break  on  the  whirling  wheels. 
2}  The  writers  too  were  well  informed  of  the  wrestlings  between  the  Chapter 
and  the  magistracy  of  Breslau,  in  the  heat  of  which  the  prelates  were 
subjected  to  many  discomfitures.  The  consummate  act  in  the  eyes  of  the 
two  friends  was  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  wait  upon  the  Bishop, 
who  was  then  at  Neisse,  with  definite  instructious  to  insist  upon  his  posi- 
tive and  irrevocable  commitment  to  a  united  effort  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  innovations  which  they  persistently  designated  as  Lutheranism  and 
heresy.  This  effort  at  compulsion  it  was  that  roused  the  indignation  of 
our  petitioners  to  an  unusually  high  pitch  and  to  the  plain  spoken  exhor- 
tation to  the  Bishop  to  stand  up  against  them  like  a  man  and  to  so  pun- 
ish their  arrogant,  presumptuous  intrusion  and  to  give  them  such  a  set- 
down  as  would  deter  them  from  starting  out  for  Neisse  a  second  time  on 
such  an  errand.  3]  The  petitioners  cannot  forbear  applying  some  of  Isaiah's 
choice  characterizations  of  the  false  prophets  to  them  as  intoxicated  imi- 
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tatOTS,  whose  vision  is  smitten  with  blindness  and  obdaracy  so  that  they 
are  hindered  from  discerning  the  way  of  tmth.  Such  scriptural  compli- 
ments the  prelates  in  their  torn  of  course  thought  applicable  to  our  men 
of  the  new  times.  4}  The  estimate  of  the  reformers  was  founded  upon  simple 
scriptural  canons.  By  the  use  of  these  they  measured  the  prelatic  ideas 
of  worship,  so  much  of  which  consisted  in  schemes  for  the  enlargement 
of  altar  foundations  and  for  the  increase  of  liturgical  battology  in  un- 
intelligible speech.  To  the  support  of  such  useless  institutions  they  per- 
suade the  ignorant  people  by  representing  them  as  means  of  salvation- 
the  practical  outcome  however  was  a  provision  for  the  comfortable  support 
of  the  clergy ;  from  its  very  nature  such  a  theory  of  spiritual  life  was 
devitalizing  the  machinery  and  was  entirely  superfluous  as  a  medium  of 
intercourse  between  the  invisible  God  and  the  inner  nature  of  man.  For 
the  uncultured  it  became  more  and  more  an  aggravated  system  which 
tended  to  the  farthest  alienation  from  a  true  conception  of  what  the 
service  of  God  consists  in.  It  is  in  total  disregard  of  the  very  essence 
of  Christianity.  5)  Another  criticism  is  that  these  prelates  are  the  inflexible 
supporters  of  the  existing  monasticism.  They  had  not  been  advocates  of 
even  the  external  reformations  which  the  Franciscans  and  Augustinians  had 
been  subjected  to.  They  had  not  put  forth  a  finger  to  renovate  the  con- 
ventual conditions  in  Brieg  and  in  Breslau,  about  which  the  magistracy 
of  the  latter  city  had  been  so  importunate  and  daring.  There  was  no 
restraint  put  upon  the  sale  of  beer  and  liquors  and  upon  the  bordels 
openly  sustained  by  the  monks.  These  dignitaries  only  began  to  cavil 
and  interfere  when  the  Gospel  made  invasions  into  the  monasteries  and 
convents,  and  then  their  only  concern  was  to  rechain  the  free  Spirit  in 
its  old  cells.  The  people  in  their  carnival  and  festal  sports  knew  what 
to  satirize  and  mimic.  6)  Further  the  prelates  were  the  enthusiastic  main- 
tainors of  the  endless  masses  which  were  an  unctuous  source  of  revenue. 
The  critics  carefully  guard  the  application  of  their  strictures,  for  it  is 
only  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  increase  of  resources  and  not  for  the 
difiusion  of  the  Gospel  against  whom  their  irony  is  directed.  To  their 
own  minds  this  entire  system  was  the  turning  of  spiritual  places  and 
worship  into  a  mercantile  bureau  for  the  enrichment  of  the  Church  and 
its  functionaries.  It  indicated  a  diseased  condition  of  existing  religious 
institutions.  For  just  that  sin  Christ  drove  the  traders  out  of  the  temple; 
he  might  also  have  lashed  Annas  and  Caiaphas  for  having  been  partners 
in  so  nefarious  a  business.  7}  Another  point  of  censure  is  in  the  fatuous 
assertion  which  the  prelates  indulge  in  by  claiming  that  they  are  up- 
holders of  the  Gk>spel  because  a  section  thereof  is  read  in  the  services 
and  because  they  preach  in  the  main  from  scriptural  texts.  They  want 
no  reforms  by  which  the  lections  are  made  intelligible  or  by  which  the 
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homiletio  art  may  contribute  to  the  unfolding  of  simple  trath  for  the  mind 
and  conduct.  They  used  the  pulpit  for  maintaining  a  eystem  of  terroriam 
by  appealing  to  fear  and  not  to  love.  They  built  up  theological  common- 
places as  well  as  liturgy  upon  the  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  hell, 
instead  of  unfolding  the  divine  promises  and  Christ's  comprehensive  sacri- 
fice. The  chief  intention  of  preaching  was  perverted.  They  also  sup- 
ported the  abuses  connected  with  the  ordination  of  the  clergy.  They 
seconded  the  patrons  in  their  selection  of  inefficient  candidiUes;  they 
prevented  the  people  from  exercising  any  voice;  they  ordained  self-seek- 
ing aspirants  without  regard  to  their  character  or  attainments.  If  orders 
bore  the  impress  of  an  eternal  seal,  surely  the  current  methods  required 
immediate  reform.  8)  Then  too,  the  prelates  neglected  the  suitable  educa- 
tion of  the  priesthood:  This  was  a  radical  evil  from  which  the  other 
defects  naturally  sprung.  Jacob  was  a  scholasticus  who  ought  to  be  familiar 
with  the  whole  process  of  the  schools  and  the  universities;  surely  he  had 
recognized  the  glaring  inefficiency  of  the  pastors  and  would  provide  a 
remedy  even  if  the  other  prelates  neglected  it  Again  these  dignitaries 
showed  a  practical  opposition  to  the  diffusion  of  culture.  The  ignorance 
of  the  village  pastors,  their  intolerant,  tyrannous  ways  prevented  the 
exercise  of  any  modifying  influence  upon  the  life,  domestic  and  social, 
about  them.  Their  eminences  meanwhile  huddled  together  in  one  place 
and  built  up  a  secluding  wall  about  themselves.  Their  light  was  put 
under  a  bushel  and  the  people  received  no  benefit  from  their  superior 
attainments.  In  other  words  they  are  the  pillars  of  the  mediaeval  order. 
Worship,  polity,  doctrine,  conduct  must  be  restored  according  to  the  old 
system;  every  sign  of  life  or  stir  of  fresh  thought  or  advance  to  a  differ- 
ent standpoint  must  be  repressed  with  rigidity  and  finality.  9}  These  prel- 
ates therefore  are  the  violent  antagonists  of  evangelical  Christian  prin- 
ciples which  they  unreflectingly  dub  as  Lutheran.  K  they  can  befoul 
Luther  then  they  have  smirched  the  whole  agitation  and  have  evaporated 
the  ferment  which  the  new  wine  has  produced.  These  prelates  are  the 
false  clergy  who  hate  the  true  clergy  and  stir  up  strife  with  them  about 
the  service  of  God  and  the  nature,  office  and  efficacy  of  good  works. 
10)  Moreover  the  prelatic  party  is  concerned  wholly  with  the  superficial  and 
external  side  of  sin  and  not  with  its  depths  and  its  intensive  cure.  They 
maintain  the  concept  of  their  own  inherent  creative  force  together  with  the 
sacrificial  and  absolving  power  of  their  priesthood.  They  are  the  apos- 
tles of  reason  as  over  against  faith.  The  competency  of  hierarchic  intellect 
to  take  the  place  of  the  divinely  ordered  system  of  salvation  by  Christ 
alone  they  not  only  represent,  but  do  battle  for.  They  advocate  the  sole 
and  sufficient  authority  of  the  Church  in  every  juncture  as  superior  to  the 
supremacy  and  finality  of  the  Scriptures.    While  they  maintain  the  valid- 
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ity  of  councils  they  do  not  commit  themsel?es  in  the  question  between 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope  or  the  superiority  of  the  Ecumenical  Goetus, 
but  in  any  case,  either  is  far  more  inerrant  than  the  Bible.  They  assert 
also  the  amplest  sufficiency  of  the  fathers  without  defining  wherein  their 
peculiar  merits  lay  whether  in  inspiration  or  in  sanctity.  They  contend 
for  historicity  and  antiquity  of  usages  as  having  a  sovereign  right  to  regu- 
late conduct  and  individual  reason.  This  has  beeU;  therefore  it  should 
be.  What  has  been  once  settled  by  a  council  is  not  to  be  reopened. 
Their  decisions  and  definitions  are  a  finality  and  must  have  universal 
recognition  and  obedience.  The  councils  have  done  no  wrong  whether  in 
decapitating  the  many  heads  who  each  boasted  of  wearing  the  tiara  or 
in  burning  Hns.  These  prelates  are  particularly  hot  against  that  Bohe- 
mian reformer.  They  are  still  agitated  by  the  memory  of  those  terrible 
campaigns  of  a  few  decades  back  which  well  nigh  gained  liberty  for  the 
empire  and  liberated  European  consciences  from  these  usurping  spiritual 
authorities.  Indeed  the  recollection  of  the  renovating  attempt  gave  new 
vigor  to  their  ghost-haunted  minds,  for  had  not  their  predecessors  sat  in 
gloomy  terror  under  the  flurry  and  swing  of  those  dread  armies?  They 
fully  expected  a  like  political  move  to  grow  out  of  the  Lutheran  inno- 
vation. The  martyr  was  mastered  but  he  left  a  progeny  of  avenging 
judges  that  startled  the  aspirants  of  religious  territoral  systems  every  now 
and  then,  especially  such  as  were  seated  high  and  had  many  benefices. 
The  peril  of  souls  was  also  a  peril  of  golden  sees;  property  with  them 
was  as  great  a  god  as  it  is  under  English  law  where  goods  are  still  of 
more  account  than  life.  11}  The  prelates  too  were  the  astute  and  merciless 
critics  of  the  crops  and  fruits  yielded  by  the  reformatory  tillage.  Un- 
mindful of  the  moral  conditions  among  their  own  brother  canons,  undis- 
mayed by  the  records  of  foulness  on  the  part  of  monks  and  nuns  on  the 
very  Sand-Insel  hard  by  their  own  Chapter  house;  disregarding  the  ab- 
bots who  had  died  of  delirium  tremens  or  of  venereal  diseases  they  had 
the  hardy  turpitude  to  point  the  finger  at  the  conduct  of  the  libertines 
and  sinners  and  the  happy-go-luckies  who  were  in  the  full  career  of 
license.  It  is  spectacular  cheek  for  the  Romanists  to  attribute  evil  to 
those  engaged  in  the  innovation  when  there  were  popes  and  cardinals, 
abbots  and  bishops,  to  say  nothing  of  the  troops  of  clerics  regular  and 
clerics  secular  who  were  smitten  with  the  nameless  sequelae  of  vice,  and 
drew  revenue  from  bordels,  and  drank  flagons  of  wine,  and  held  orgies 
and  revellings,  exceeding  Lucullus  or  Tiberius  in  extravagance  and  in- 
famy. It  is  the  veriest  insolence  and  pretence  to^  mock  at  the  struggles 
for  moral  regeneration  when  these  dignitaries  were  taxing  Christendom 
for  the  Turkish  wars  and  yet  were  using  the  funds  for  amplifying  the 
States  of  the  Church  or  for  ourial  magnificence  and  display.    They  were 
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not  all  80,  thank  God,  nor  were  all  the  children  of  the  Reformation  un- 
mitigated scamps.  But  that  the  denizens  of  sach  very  fragile,  glass 
honses  should  want  to  throw  stones  savors  of  unparalleled  impudence. 
They  should  have  cleared  their  own  floors  first  before  taking  notice  of 
any  body  else's  cobwebs  and  dust.  They  should  not  have  waited  to  fur- 
bish up  their  parlors  and  living-rooms  and  pull  their  faces  straight  until 
Hercules  was  at  the  door.  Who  was  it  that  compelled  the  reforms  pro- 
duced by  the  council  of  Trent  ?  12)  The  prelates'  haughty  scorn  of  lay  in- 
trusion is  another  peculiarity.  We  are  the  exclusive  proprietors  of  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  and  properties  say  they.  Tou  attend  to  your  estates 
and  you  will  have  enough  to  do.  This  matter  of  reforming  the  Church 
is  our  business.  Unanointed  heads  must  not  think  themselves  to  have 
brains  for  such  hallowed  work.  It  is  the  consecration  of  oil  and  the 
sleek  hand  of  the  crosiered  apostolical  that  make  the  difference.  But 
one  might  ask  who  is  administering  the'  finances?  Who  looks  after  the 
dependent  vUlages?  Who  is  cultivating  the  glebes  of  your  parishes  and 
benefices  and  managing  the  peasants?  Had  you  not  better  attend  to  your 
spiritual  duties  and  let  the  laymen  hold  and  take  care  of  such  properties  ? 
And  the  laymen  happened  to  have  Churches  on  their  estates,  as  patrons 
had  they  no  rights,  and  if  they  had  rights  had  they  no  duties,  and  need 
they  not  regulate  these  advowsons  with  spiritual  wisdom  and  with  liberal 
enlightenment?  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  does  not  apply  to  every  case  and 
that  always  has  an  ecclesiastical  or  canonical  exception.  It  is  true  that 
the  prelates  had  always  been  hard  on  the  laity  and  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  have  the  colossal  fabric  of  differentiation  reared  so  laboriously 
and  with  century  long  toil  tumbled  about  their  ears  by  two  country  nobles 
fresh  from  the  fields.  They  resented  any  thought  of  a  universal  priest- 
hood. They  bristled  for  hoary  privilege  and  chartered  exclusiveness  all 
of  which  was  based  on  fiction  as  obviously  bald  as  the  donation  of  Con- 
stantino or  the  Isidorean  decretals.  It  is  a  noble  sentence  which  the 
friends  write,  they  are  willing  to  render  them  due  obedience  providing 
they  do  not  presume  on  arrogating  to  themselves  prerogatives  which  Christ 
has  not  granted  them.  If  they  base  their  functions  on  Christ  and  the 
Scriptures  we  will  concede  them  a  Christian  allegiance.  But  the  better 
part  is  every  man'd  privilege.  Let  them  be  members  of  Christ  and 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  exclusively  and  we  shall  yield  them  a 
cheerful  hearing  and  following.  The  petitioners  knew  that  the  old 
struggle  between  the  Chapter  and  the  Bishop  was  not  limited  to  Breslau: 
almost  every  diocese  was  afflicted  with  a  like  quarrel.  The  prelates 
wanted  to  rule  the  Bishop  and  compel  him  to  yield  to  their  general  or 
their  special  views.  It  was  now  as  it  had  been  for  centuries  a  question 
who  should  bear  sway,  the  Chapter  or  the  Bishop.    It  had  been  an  im- 
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memorial  strifCi  and  every  diocesan  had  been  severely  hampered,  if  not 
checkmated,  by  the  ambition  and  cock-horse  airs  of  the  prelatic  and 
canonical  bodies.  It  was  a  reproduction  of  the  transmitted  fights  between 
the  cardinals  and  the  pope.  These  frustrating  conflicts  however  despoiled 
autocracy  of  much  of  its  formidable  and  natural  results.  Our  authors 
understood  the  situation  and  wanted  to  put  some  vertebrae  into  the 
Bishop's  back  and  to  polish  up  his  armer  and  sharpen  his  weapons  for 
him.  They  encourage  him  to  assert  himself;  he  must  order  these  men  to 
their  spiritual  routine;  instead  of  sitting  around  idly  and  mumbling  in  the 
choir,  let  them  go  and  preach,  let  them  serve  as  missioners  in  the  villages; 
the  ignorant  pastors  are  capable  of  doing  all  the  droning  sing-song  in  the 
stalls.  Let  the  culture  mix  itself  with  the  masses  instead  of  hiding  in  the 
apse  and  assuming  a  haughty  exdusiveness.  Let  them  soil  their  hands 
with  hard  toil  and  eat  bread  with  the  peasants.  Let  them  follow  the 
hardy  instead  of  the  luxurious  life.  It  is  true  the  concern  of  our  authors 
is  rather  for  the  benefit  of  the  communities  than  for  giving  sterling  worth 
and  scope  to  the  talents  of  the  licentiates  and  masters  and  doctors  of  the 
canon  or  of  the  civil  law  or  of  both  laws  conjointly  or  of  theology.  The 
authors  were  most  of  all  anxious  for  the  elevation  of  the  farmers;  they 
wanted  culture  to^  be  diffused.  Ko  nobler  duty  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
Bishop  than  to  lift  up  the  masses  into  an  appreciation  or  enjoyment  of 
a  fuller  life.  13)  The  prelates  at  Breslau  insisted  also  upon  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy.  They  had  carried  through  against  indifference  first  and  then 
against  a  determined  opposition  some  reforms  of  concubinage,  as  they 
persisted  in  calling  it,  on  the  part  of  their  own  members  high  in  office 
and  in  the  confidence  of  the  previous  bishop.  This  was  simply  aimed 
at  what  was  a  sort  of  common  marriage  and  not  at  all  at  miscellaneous 
sexual  indulgence.  What  they  had  attained  with  no  inconsiderable  per- 
tinacity, they  were  not  willing  to  resign  at  once.  They  opposed  the 
marriage  of  the  monks  and  the  nuns  and  the  matrimonial  alliances  of  the 
clergy  which  were  now  taking  place  before  their  very  eyes.  They  called 
these  holy  bands  by  all  manner  of  unsavory  names  and  imputed  the  foul- 
est motives  to  the  men  who  reconstructed  the  significance  and  purity  of 
the  home;  it  remains  a  favorite  charge  to  this  day  among  those  ecclesi- 
astics, the  grossnesB  of  whose  very  look  and  build  indicates  what  they 
are.  14}  The  prelates  too  were  zealous  supporters  of  the  centralization  in 
Home,  not  that  they  cared  a  button  for  the  papal  authority,  if  they  wished 
to  put  something  of  their  own  through;  not  that  they  did  not  know  the 
value  of  money  and  subvention  at  the  Curia,  especially  if  they  wanted 
to  gain  a  point  against  their  own  bishop.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
autocratic  idea  required  such  a  logical  climax  as  the  headship  of  one  will; 
the  historic  fictions  were  attractive  and  precious  to  the  romantically  dis- 
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posed;  perfume  is  always  a  delight  to  some  mythopoeic  natures.  The 
very  fable  is  more  captiyating  to  the  dreamer  as  well  as  to  the  ambi-* 
tious  than  would  be  the  simplicity  of  naked  and  clearer  facts.  The 
thought  of  an  empire  is  not  without  its  cogency  and  charm  to  minds  that 
love  mechanism  and  pomp,  or  that  delight  in  putting  an  emphasis  on  dis- 
play and  symbolism.  There  are  those  who  appear  to  be  unable  to  con- 
ceire  of  spirituality  without  some  outward  image,  some  visible  and 
tangible  sign  of  the  thing  signified.  The  Kingdom  of  God  must  be  ex- 
ternal and  massed  with  potentates  and  their  trappings.  The  divine 
Imperium  must  be  a  State  set  off  with  crude  gew-gaws  and  barbaric 
magnificence,  a  Byzantium  of  cringing  servility;  and  that  sort  of  cult  in- 
yariably  fights  to  gain  supremacy  over  the  natural  State.  These  prelates 
therefore  stood  for  Rome  although  Rome  had  given  them  many  a  slap 
in  the  face  and  Rome  was  jealous  of  the  accreting  privileges  and  the 
chartered  independence  of  episcopal  sees.  But  from  this  centrality 
there  was  no  hope  that  the  prelates  would  cut  loose,  all  the  less  if  the 
Bishop  should  decide  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  them  and  cleave  to  the 
ancient  order.  15)  They  too  were  great  sticklers  for  the  prestige  of  the 
clergy.  They  loved  state  and  outward  honor.  They  liked  pomp  and 
ceremonial.  Moreover  in  the  innovation  they  saw  a  diminntion  of  the 
outward  respect  to  the  clerical  profession  as  such.  Men  mocked  them; 
they  were  the  buts  of  the  populace ;  they  were  the  subjects  and  characters 
of  spiteful  plays.  They  had  all  along  been  the  occasions  of  most  of  the 
current  and  changeful  slang  and  helped  fill  the  book  of  common  proverbs 
with  a  goodly  lot  of  comic  maxims.  The  glory  of  their  position  was  now 
still  more  rudely  assaulted.  Men  began  to  cast  off  the  fear  of  sacerdotal 
authority  since  the  priests  were  proved  not  to  be  the  custodians  of 
eternal  life ;  the  keys  were  violently  wrenched  from  their  hands  and  they 
were  seen  to  be  no  more  than  ordinary  mortals.  From  their  point  of 
view  and  height  of  privileges  this  was  a  grievous  calamity.  They  were 
bent  on  arresting  the  downfall  but  by  the  most  fatal  means.  They  resorted 
to  the  now  antiquated  weaponry  and  invoked  the  civil  sword  to  interfere 
in  behalf  of  their  vanishing  dignities.  It  was  too  late;  great  changes 
would  have  to  be  instituted  in  their  own  structure,  before  a  counter- 
reformation  could  be  begun.  The  old  reverence  could  never  be  restored 
where  freedom  had  obtained  a  permanent  footing.  Character  alone  could 
reinstate  the  preacher  in  popular  regard  where  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment had  been  acknowledged  as  finally  sovereign.  16)  A  triumphant  argu- 
ment of  the  prelates  against  the  new  spirit  was  that  it  drove  men  to  revolt 
and  revolution;  the  old  civilization  was  being  imperilled  by  the  under- 
mining ideas  set  in  motion  in  all  lands.  True  it  is  that  profound  changes 
were  impending  because  the  contention  was  between  contradictory  prin- 
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ciples  of  anthoritj.  But  these  siurging  notions  were  not  the  parents  of 
blood  and  fire  unless  the  rights  of  conscience  were  resisted.  The  fathers 
of  violence  were  those  who  insisted  on  suppressing  the  liberties  of  the 
soul,  not  those  who  maintained  their  independence.  Human  progress  of 
necessity  iuTolves  discontent,  change,  commotion  and  readjustment;  these 
are  inherent  incidents  of  every  effort  at  reaching  a  higher  level  of  the 
social  consciousness.  These  can  be  accomplished  quietly  and  helpfully  if 
the  supporters  of  the  exhausted  order  do  not  resort  to  arms  as  they  so 
often  have  done  under  the  plea  of  maintaining  an  established  and  inherited 
system.  The  prelates  were  eager  for  the  sword  of  Sigismund  and  the 
cannon  of  Charles  the  Fifth;  they  would  clothe  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
with  the  amplest  jurisdiction  and  fill  the  prisons  with  the  daring  icono- 
clasts. For  our  two  authors  the  truth  was  more  potential  than  all  arms. 
The  future  was  bathed  in  a  fuller  light,  though  the  realization  of  prophecy 
might  be  through  battle  and  captivity.  The  noblest  conception  of  the 
Temple  came  to  the  Golah. 

17)  In  the  conflict  with  prelacy  the  two  writers  distinctly  announce  their 
refusal  to  recognize  the  authority  of  any  preferred  clergy  whose  claims 
to  obedience  were  not  based  on  the  Gospel.  The  apostolic  ideas  and  rules 
about  evangelical  seats  and  functions  of  government  are  very  plain.  The 
clergy  or  the  canons  who  demanded  submission  on  the  basis  of  tradition, 
decretals  or  the  Carpus  juris  cananici,  so  far  as  these  militated  against 
the  Scriptures,  would  no  longer  have  any  support  from  them.  Any  cleric 
who  set  himself  against  the  reformation  of  the  Church  in  all  its  regime 
and  membership  should  not  have  any  acknowledgement  or  support  from 
these  two  petitioners.  Such  traditionalists  represented  something  else  than 
simple  Christianity.  They  reflected  a  Judaism  injuriously  grafted  upon  the 
spiritual  conceptions  of  the  Son  of  man.  Now  again  had  come  the  struggle 
for  the  freedom  which  the  Spirit  gave  to  every  man  of  true  faith.  This 
was  to  announce  distinctly  and  unmistakenly  that  they  refused  to  serve 
under  the  old  juridical  system,  as  it  was.  They  plead  for  its  revision 
without  which  they  must  decline  allegiance  to  its  restrictions  and  bondage. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  here  for  bishop  or  for  prelates,  for  chapter  or  for 
priest,  for  monk  whether  Benedictine,  Augustinian,  Dominican  or  Fran- 
ciscan. Give  us  a  purified  system;  submit  yourselves  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Gospel;  do  away  with  the  accreted  barnacles  of  the  ship,  or  we 
are  done  with  it !  This  was  one  of  the  biggest  moves  on  the  chess-board 
of  that  day.  It  was  a  quarrel  about  the  very  foundations.  It  affected 
the  entire  social  structure,  the  very  framework  and  filling  in  of  the  whole 
house.  It  demanded  the  reorganization  of  Christian  society.  It  was  a 
revolt  against  law  in  favor  of  ethicality.  It  was  a  protest  against  the 
letter  and  in  favor  of  the  Spirit.    It  said :  we  must  destroy  this  fictitious 
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and  oppresdye  fabric  and  reeonstraet  the  social  order  npon  a  simple,  free 
basis  of  justice  and  love.  We  refase  to  be  controlled  by  technicalities; 
we  will  no  longer  submit  to  courts  whose  whole  business  is  that  of  in- 
junction and  the  filing  of  a  bill  of  exceptions.  The  disease  of  all  unethical 
law  and  procedure  was  upon  the  time  as  it  is  upon  our  day.  There  is 
no  tyranny  like  that  of  the  law's  delays  and  no  fever  like  the  feyer  of 
endless  legislation;  eyen  the  mad,  insolent  careering  of  the  automobilists 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  tiie  cruel  insanity  of  the  administrator  of  a 
code  of  law  from  which  the  spirit  has  been  wholly  driyen.  Let  ns  feel 
what  this  meant  for  these  men  to  assail  tiiat  colossal  fabric.  It  was  more 
than  to  assault  the  battlements  of  Rome  which  was  the  central  thought 
of  a  few  years  later.  Qeoig  Frunsberg  and  the  Conn6table  de  Bourbon 
did  nothing  half  so  noteworthy  as  these  two  moral  heroes  in  challenging 
the  deep-rooted  ecclesiastical  code.  They  joined  issue  with  the  most 
oppressiye  foe  that  liberty  of  conscience  had  eyer  to  contend  with.  Eyery- 
thing  from  infancy  to  the  graye  was  enmeshed  in  that  mighty  system  meant 
to  be  beneficent  indeed,  but  from  a  wrong  apprehension  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  now  not  only  Draconian  but  wholly  inadequate  to  bandy  with  the  new 
forces  set  into  play  by  a  reviyed  Gospel.  These  two  stood  for  the  un- 
trammeled  freedom  of  the  illuminated  time.  They  were  pioneers  in  dis- 
coyering  a  new  world  and  they  were  sterling  and  doughty  men  who  haying 
perceiyed  what  that  new  world  must  be  built  upon  would  it  survive,  zealously 
maintained  the  integrity  of  that  foundation.  The  advice  to  separate  from 
Kome  was  only  a  part  of  this  great  redemptive  scheme.  That  was  but 
the  capital  and  centre  of  the  dominating  Corpus  juris  canonici.  That  city 
had  gradually  obtained  the  headship  of  the  occidental  machinery.  It  was 
the  power  house  for  running  all  western  Christendom  in  fixed  grooves.  The 
historic  criticism  of  the  donation  documents  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
wide-spread  and  determined  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  soulless  law  which 
aimed  to  place  all  power  of  legislation,  judgment  and  execution  in  the  hands 
of  a  priesthood  whose  very  institution  was  a  misconstruction  of  the  New 
Testament  ideas.  Our  petitioners  therefore,  cautiously  and  graciously 
called  for  the  surrender  of  the  prelates  to  the  real  divine  order  before  they 
should  be  overwhelmed  by  it.  They  plead  with  them  to  assist  in 
making  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  which  was  older  after  all 
than  their  antiquity ;  they  ought  to  be  leaders  in  the  reinstauration  instead 
of  being  buried  unter  the  ruins  of  an  impossible  system.  England  and 
Holland  quivered  under  the  fierce  struggle.  Germany  was  to  suffer  in- 
describable torments  in  the  effort  to  keep  the  mediaeval  standard  afloat. 
France  is  slowly  and  with  difficulty  coming  out  of  that  enervating  ec- 
clesiasticism.  Alas!  that  in  the  interval  so  many  Protestant  lands  submitted 
to  an  iron  yoke  almost  as  lacerating.    The  national  church  system  has 
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usurped  the  place  of  the  medisdval  Judaism  that  massacred  the  Jews  and 
fought  the  ineffectual  crusades.  We  must  reflect  upon  this  trumpet  hlast 
in  the  light  of  the  history  that  has  followed  and  put  ourselves  in  the  place 
of  the  heroes  that  summoned  the  fortress  to  surrender  or  to  accept  the 
issues  of  arms  and  criticism.  The  demolitions  are  incomplete  but  their 
eyes  have  greeted  the  immortal  light. 

The  protocols  on  their  face  read  as  if  there  had  been  the  greatest  and  for 
the  most  part  a  courteous  harmony  of  action  between  the  Bishop  and  the 
Chapter,  as  in  the  quarrel  with  the  city  of  Breslau  about  the  transfer  of 
the  Bemhardines  and  the  custody  of  their  treasures :  similarly  in  the  visits 
to  the  royal  courts  to  foster  the  edicts  against  the  Lutheran  heresy  and 
in  the  methods  of  suppressing  the  democratic  movements  of  the  monastery 
of  St  Jacob.  Again  in  the  minutes  of  June  12,  1523  they  represent  Jacob 
as  equally  active  with  themselves  in  the  steps  taken  against  the  marriage 
of  the  monks  and  the  clergy,  and  especially  in  the  substantiation  of  the 
principle  that  the  Church  alone  has  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  affairs.  They 
even  declare  that  the  Bishop  made  a  report  of  the  convent  at  Grottkau 
in  which  this  subject  was  discussed  with  the  representatives  from  Breslau 
and  that  Friedrich  II  had  inveighed  vehemently  against  these  incestuous 
alliances  during  this  meeting;  nothing  however,  was  accomplished  save 
that  the  Bishop  and  the  Herzog  agreed  to  appoint  a  commission  who  should 
expostulate  with  the  magistrates  of  Breslau  for  their  lax  views  about  the 
laws  of  celibacy  and  the  observance  of  fasts.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  the  Lutheran  faction  the  episcopal  Chancellor,  Matthew 
von  Logau,  was  appointed  as  a  special  ambassador  to  the  King  to  invoke 
his  intervention  on  the  question  of  clerical  marriage  and  other  prescript 
usages.  We  must  protest  that  such  views  and  actions  on  the  part  of 
Friedrich  II  at  that  date  were  ^simply  impossible;  they  thoroughly  mis- 
represent his  attitude.  Can  we  then  feel  secure  as  to  the  apparent  accord 
between  Chapter  and  Bishop  ?  At  the  session  on  August  22,  1523  Jacob 
addressed  certain  mandatory  letters  to  the  Chapter  through  Nicolaus  Wei- 
doner,  restraining  the  Franciscans  from  conducting  services  in  the  rural 
churches  and  from  soliciting  alms  in  the  village  communities.  The  decree 
of  the  King  of  Poland  addressed  to  the  Breslau  magistrates  against  the 
Lutheran  faction  was  also  presented  to  the  Chapter.  In  the  minutes  of 
September  1  of  the  same  year  a  commission  makes  report  of  their  inter- 
view with  the  Bishop  concerning  the  extension  of  the  new  ideas  for  the 
arrest  of  which  another  stronger  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  State; 
Weidener  was  to  go  to  the  court  of  Hungary  and  Lampricht  to  that  of 
Poland.  The  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  parish  of 
Maria  Magdalena  with  proper  financial  support  also  came  up.  A  very 
sane  method  of  handling  the  intrusion  of  heresy  was  introduced  in  a  debate 
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on  the  resolution  to  Bend  two  learned  and  exemplary  men  on  a  mission 
through  the  diocese  to  warn  the  people  against  error.  From  the  current 
of  subsequent  discussions  between  the  magistracy  and  the  Chapter  concern- 
ing the  monks  and  the  extension  of  Lutheranism  it  would  appear  that  the 
embassies  were  not  sent,  and  the  appointment  of  the  rural  mission  seems 
also  to  have  fallen  into  the  background.  The  replies  of  the  Bishop  to  the 
magistracy  of  Breslau  were  approved  September  14,  1523  and  the  con- 
clusions reached  at  Grottkau  were  reaffirmed  to  wit:  that  the  preachers 
in  Breslau  should  be  uniform  in  their  sermons,  taking  the  preachers  of 
St.  Elizabeth  and  St  Mary  Magdalene  as  their  pattern  in  doctrine  and 
that  these  two  incumbents  be  allowed  to  obtain  some  additional  benefices 
for  their  sustenance.  The  Bishop  added  a  further  mandate  that  Adam 
Dijon  be  restrained  from  printing  or  publishing  books  which  reflected  on 
the  life  of  ecclesiastics.  On  September  23  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  was 
read  stating  that  he  was  the  recipient  from  Rome  of  three  apostolic  breves, 
one  addressed  to  himself,  the  second  to  Friedrich  of  Liegnitz,  a  third  to 
the  magistracy  of  Breslau,  consisting  of  warnings  against  the  Lutheran 
faction.  A  letter  of  the  Bishop  to  the  magistracy  was  appended  to  the 
breve  directed  to  the  city  authorities,  and  yet  the  Hess  negotiations  were 
going  right  forward!  In  October  Hess  visited  Liegnitz  and  remaued  there 
until  the  appointed  time  for  his  installation.  While  there  Prockendorf 
visited  him  in  behalf  of  the  Chapter  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  his  consent 
to  a  stay  of  proceedings.  The  report  of  this  ineffective  interview  was 
made  to  the  Chapter  on  the  18  th.,  who  returned  the  fatigued  traveller  a 
vote  of  thanks.  The  transactions  between  the  magistracy  and  the  Chapter 
concerning  the  call  of  Hess,  according  to  the  minutes,  imply  the  agreement 
of  the  Bishop  with  the  canons  but  there  was  really  a  serious  division  of 
opinion  between  them  as  to  the  wisest  mode  of  procedure,  and  the  letter 
of  Jacob  to  Hess  would  preclude  any  but  a  superficial  identity  of  judg- 
ment and  connection.  Both  were  certainly  agreed  as  to  the  denial  of  in- 
vestiture, but  there  was  a  grave  divergence  as  to  the  matter  of  the  call 
and  the  best  way  of  handling  the  whole  affair  whether  by  outright  oppo- 
sition or  by  adopting  a  conciliatory  and  friendly  policy  which  might  keep 
the  door  open  for  subsequent  reclamation. 

XI.  The  neglect  of  the  ordinary  offices  of  humanity  for  the  zealous 
maintenance  of  ceremonials  as  sureties  of  personal  salvation  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  very  considerable  sums  of  money  for  this  end  to  the  total 
neglect  of  the  needy  is  also  commented  upon  in  a  sermon  preached  by 
Dr.  Johann  Drach,  August  30, 1523.  In  commenting  upon  the  numerous 
brotherhoods  who  support  these  costly  institutions  and  forget  the  poverty 
and  sorrow  of  their  fellows  about  them  he  says:  luan  einet  geftirbt,  fo 
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tooQen  fie  im  etft  mt%  tiigiKett;  jiariag  itad^  faufeti,  unb  bietoeil  er  Uht,  \o 
loffen  jtc  in  not  Ic^bcn,  gcbcn  im  nit  cin  pfenning  au8  ber  bujcn  gu  ^ilf  unb 
nfcnt^attnng.  ic^  finbe  in  bcr  gangcn  gcfd^rift  nit  cin  fprfld^Icin,  ba§  mt%  fatoc, 
^igilgr  i^ttag  laufen  einem  nod^  feinem  leben  mag  }u  ^ilf  lommen.  barum  fein 
bic  pruberfd^oftcn  buberci  unb  mispraud^.  wir  fcin  tjor  (gott)  aQc  ^rubcr  in 
(S^rifto,  ^aben  einen  glauben,  tauf  etc.  toai  foQ  ba§  arm.  A  similar  comment 
on  the  financial  aspects  of  the  multiplied  masses  for  the  dead  you  find  in 
Wolfgang  Ochszner's  treatise.  (Sin  turner  93erici^t,  wherein  he  says:  2)cr« 
l^aften  ^at  cr  fid^  mit  fe^ncr  bfifcn  ©ngelifd^en  liftigfe^t/  bifc  bnftbcrtuinblid^e 
l^e^mligfeit  abgiit^on  mb  gii  nid^t  }u  madden/  bef(iffen/  t)nnb  barjii  faft  gftge» 
nommen/  ba^  aQc^n  bic  9Ke§  f4r  bic  toben  gc^attcn  tocrben/  fo  fie  f4r  bic 
Icbcnbigen  gfi  fatten  auffgcfefet  finb/  tjub  mit  bcm  mipraud^  bcr  ©eelmeffcn/ 
SJigilien/  Sartdgen/  ic.  n^cmanbtS/  ban  ben  aRegfncd^ten  /  barburd^  fie  oud^ 
re^d^  woaben/  erfd^offen/  tjub  alfo  bie  toben  gefd^unben  Dnb  gefreffen/  Snub 
nid^t  DupiQid^  lobenfrcffer  genant  werben/  ^ierumb  wfiQc  wir/  baS  le^n  feele 
ber  tjerftoaben/  bic  bo  bmbge^en  foQen/  .ereftgen  unb  fc^en  laffen/  fe^/  andf 
9Re|  nad^l^alten  begem/  ^lobirff.  The  irrational  perversions  of  the  mass 
are  thus  delineated  by  Andreas  Dober  the  vicar  of  the  Spital  at  Nttrm- 
herg:  SBie  (E^rifhii^  aud^  ju  ber  toitwe  faget/  bit  mir  bi^^er  mitnnfer/  ©eel* 
me^iS/  fegfemer/  gebeten/  ob  bem  grab  (k)nb  bod^  aQed  nur  t)mb  beiS  lieben 
))fenningd  megen)  gemad^t  ^aben/  bad  fic^  mand^er  frumer  man  feineS  toeibS 
finber/  tjater  mb  mfttcr  tobt  fo  ^od^  befilmert  f)at/  bag  er  andf  geftoaben  ift 
2)er  geleid^en  bie  Dugefc^idEten  t)n  betricglid^en  SRebemptoaed  animaru  (@eel  er* 
I6fer)  manid^em  abgenomen  l^aben/  bad  er  jfi  einem  pettier  l^at  mftffen  merben. 
3n  ©umma/  gib^  prefen^/  fo  fein  wir  ficiffig  gu  fird^en/  gibfe  aber  faine/ 
fo  laB  toir  tool  fird^c  lird^e  fein/  fingt  man  SSigilig/  fo  fcin  toir  bietoeil  in  b' 
©acriften/  tmnb  bo  toai  gu  SSenebig  ge^anbelt  tofirb/  rid^t  man  au^.  3ft 
man  aber  nit  in  ber  f^rt^en/  fo  fteen  toir  tjoa  ber  I^rd^en  Dn  rit^ten  bie  leilt 
aii%  SBoIan  ed  get  alS  lanng  eS  mag/^fed^t  euc^  fur  got  toirt  ben  Iaalali« 
fc^en  bienft  nit  lang  gebulben/  fonnber  mi/  feinem  toojt/  (D  toolt  got)  palbt 
g6  nic^ten  madden  {on  bie  fauffter  mb  ticrlauffer  aug  bem  tempel  treiben/ 
fiir^Iid^  toirbt  tmnS  fftrgepilb  in  Sagaro  M  bem  reid^en  man/  toie  ed  ftc^ 
l^elbt/  nemlid^/  baS  man  SRofen  Dn  bie  ptopl^eten  i)b2tn  foQ/  ba  lemt  man 
XDQi  felig  mad^t/  t)nb  toaS  tierbambt  unfeiig  gemein  t>olt,  baS  an  mdnc^en  unb 
pfoffen  l^ongt,  toiffen  t>on  bem  glauben  unb  etiangelio,  fo  ti  bie  m5nd^  unb 
pfaffen  felbft  nit  toiffen!  Wenceslans  Linck  also  complains  of  the  per- 
version of  such  temporal  goods  in  his  93on  Xeftameten  ber  fterbenben 
mefd^en/  toie  bic  gefc^e^en  Dnb  Dolgogen  foQen  toerben  nad^  ®6tKd^em  gefe^/ 
(£in  bebenden  aBen^eflai  fiincf/  (Scclefiaflen  gu  SHbenburg.  9)2.  S).  XXiiij. 
It  is  a  stimnlons  to  avarice  that  the  priests  occasion  by  prodding 
the  people  to  save  and  then  at  the  end  of  life  to  make  a  will  devoting 
their  goods  and   property    to    sacred  uses.     Through  this   abuse   par- 
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BODS  and  monks  are  enriched  because  the  wills  and  foundations  are 
many.  By  this  means  the  natural  heirs  are  frequently  robbed  and 
disinherited.  Wills  should  not  neglect  the  legitimate  heirs  and  should 
always  be  applied  to  the  ends  which  brotherly  loye  and  not  selfishness 
dictates. 

Xn.  Some  of  the  subjects  agitated  by  the  petitioners  were  not  new 
in  Silesian  circles.  There  had  been  long  standing  conflicts  between  the 
princes  together  with  the  nobility  and  the  Chapter  which  involved  funda- 
mental questions  of  jurisdiction  and  the  ultimate  source  of  authority  in 
matters  temporal.  Who  should  rule,  the  church  or  the  princes?  The 
latter  resisted  cnrialism  as  involving  the  assertion  and  use  of  a  different 
and  often  alien  political  power.  The  problem  is  precisely  the  same  to- 
day in  all  lands  where  Church  and  State  are  combined;  and  although  it 
may  be  more  occult  it  is  scarcely  less  restless  in  countries  where  the 
majority  rules  and  where  there  are  set  constitutional  obstacles  to  such 
aggressions  and  commixtures  in Jts  way.  There  are  many  documents  con- 
cerning these  Silesian  paradoxes  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Ultimatum  of 
the  nobles  in  1503  and  the  Colowrat  Agreement  of  1504,  by  the  latter 
of  which  matters  at  issue  were  ostensibly  settled  but  in  reality  only  driven 
to  covert  diplomacy.  We  may  group  these  points  somewhat  differently 
from  the  order  of  their  discussion,  and  taking  note  of  only  the  more  in- 
cisive ones. 

1)  The  princes  and  nobles  had  insisted  that  only  a  Silesian  Ftlrst 
should  be  elected  as  bishop  and  in  case  of  his  declination,  that  the  suc- 
cession should  be  determined  by  the  Chapter  under  the  advice  of  the 
princes.  The  Colowrat  Agreement  had  extended  the  area  of  choice  to 
natives  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia  and  Lusatia  because  these  were 
closely  allied  in  political  interests,  and  the  German  culture  for  which  the 
Silesians  battled  was  quite  dominant  in  them  all.  This  dispute  was  not 
simply  a  selfish  one  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  local  houses.  It  was 
far  more  pregnant;  for  it  aimed  at  localizing  ecclesiastical  goverment;  it 
was  a  barrier  to  be  reared  first  of  all  against  papal  encroachment  They 
did  not  want  their  churches  to  stand  under  direct  Roman  control,  an 
evil  which  would  be  facilitated,  if  the  bishop  were  not  a  native.  They 
had  no  concordat  for  they  had  no  unified  government  of  their  own.  They 
were  determined  however  to  attain  some  pragmatic  understanding  although 
confined  to  local  agencies.  Secondly  they  wanted  no  foreign  political  in- 
fluence to  disturb  or  turn  aside  the  home  enigmas  which  were  crying  for 
solution;  a  bishop  was  a  temporal  Ffirst  who,  if  he  were  not  of  Silesia, 
would  not  have  the  proper  sympathy  with  the  native  ^iirftenred^t. 
Thirdly  they  wanted  no  Polish  or  Hungarian  or  Italian  types  of  culture. 
They  were  German,  even  if  many  of  their  old  families  had  been  Czeok 
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or  Slav  or  even  Magyar.  Now  to  be  sore  this  contention  was  a  direct 
assanlt  on  canon  law  and  on  the  priyileges  together  with  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Chapter ;  bat  that  availed  nothing,  since  the  question  was  too 
basic  to  allow  old  charters  to  determine  it^  it  underlay  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  State.  Should  Rome  rule  in  local  political  and  even  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  or  the  princes?  Neither  side  had  any  inclination  to  democracy; 
it  was  a  fight  between  flie  priyileged  classes  only.  The  Colowrat  Agree- 
ment was  after  all  a  substantial  victory  for  the  princes,  although  it  saved 
the  letter  of  the  capitular  insistence.  A  point  closely  related  to  this 
affected  the  constitution  of  the  Chapter  itself.  The  nobles  demanded  that 
vacancies  in  that  body  should  be  open  to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  or  to 
such  Silesian  citizens  as  had  taken  some  university  degree.  On  August  3, 
1520  Friedrich  II  had  requested  the  Breslau  Chapter  to  appoint  the  prov- 
ost of  the  Dom  at  Liegnitz,  Bartholomtas  Bugersdorf,  to  a  seat  in  the 
choir  at  St.  John  the  Baptist.  They  indeed  declined  because  they  had 
already  engaged  the  prebend  to  another;  but  from  fear  of  that  powerful 
Prince  they  promised  the  appointment  for  the  next  ensuing  vacancy,  a 
pledge  which  they  redeemed  on  March  15,  1521.  This  provost  was  of 
course  well  known  to  our  authors.  If  the  Chapter  were  to  follow  this 
rule,  the  canons  would  gradually  become  strongly  Silesian  and  represent- 
ative of  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  princes  saw  with  indignation 
how  some  foreigners  were  drawing  their  salaries  and  yet  were  never 
present  at  the  sessions  of  the  Chapter.  Such  an  absentee  membership 
was  a  continuous  threat  to  the  well-being  of  the  Silesian  Church. 

2]  The  next  grave  question  concerned  the  support  of  the  State.  The 
princes  insisted  that  the  Chapter  and  the  Church  properties  should  be 
liable  to  public  tax  just  as  were  the  possessions  of  the  laity;  the  clergy 
should  contribute  their  quota  to  the  maintenance  of  the  secular  govern- 
ment. No  discriminations  should  be  made  and  no  exemptions  should  be 
granted.  In  general  this  provision  was  carried  through  in  spite  of  capit- 
ular, episcopd  and  Roman  opposition.  While  this  might  cripple  the  benev- 
olent enterprises  of  the  Church  to  a  degree,  it  would  also  serve  to  teach 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  individual  and  of  every  corporation  to  sustain 
the  State;  it  is  a  part  of  a  wholesome  civic  consciousness.  Further  it 
prevented  the  use  of  their  properties  for  monopolizing  trade  and  industries. 
This  was  originally  a  grave  economical  competition  on  account  of  the 
untaxed  cheapness  of  labor  and  production,  the  monastic  wares  too  often 
controlled  the  market 

3)  The  most  serious  restraints  were  put  upon  the  making  of  wills  in 
behalf  of  the  clergy,  and  indeed  upon  the  endowment  of  ecclesiastical 
institutions.    Not   only   did   such   properties  pass   under   the   customary 
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clerical  exemptions  but  the  testators  neglected  the  rights  of  kindred  and 
thereby  increased  the  number  of  dependents  npon  public  charity.  In 
other  words,  snch  a  diversion  of  property  diminished  the  sources  of  rerenue 
for  the  State. 

4)  Restrictions  were  also  put  upon  the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  ban 
and  inderdict.  This  heayenly  artillery  had  been  trained  upon  debtors  to 
the  Church  to  compel  them  to  fork  oyer  the  more  speedily,  especially 
because  the  ecclesiastics  wished  to  evade  the  use  of  secular  courts.  The 
abuse  of  spiritual  lightning  was  spread  over  the  most  trivial  matters  which 
ought  to  have  been  settled  by  due  processes  of  law.  The  secular  powers 
combined  to  resist  the  abomination  whenever  it  was  applied.  Even  in 
matters  that  might  be  construed  as  really  subjects  for  Church  discipline 
the  princes  and  nobles  demanded  that  a  time-limit  should  be  placed  upon 
the  punishment 

5)  The  clergy  were  also  to  be  inhibited  from  interference  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws.  Their  injunctions  and  efforts  to  shift  juris- 
diction or  to  evade  the  serving  of  writs  were  strongly  condemned.  They 
must  also  be  amenable  to  the  civil  courts  in  all  matters  civil;  they  must 
not  take  shelter  under  any  fiction  of  superiority,  sacredness  or  trial  by 
peers.  There  could  not  be  two  kinds  of  common  law.  Moreover  they 
must  use  the  regular  courts  for  maintaining  purely  secular  rights. 

6)  Those  who  wore  the  spiritual  habit  were  enjoined  from  engaging 
in  worldly  avocations,  as  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  wine  and  beer ; 
they  were  not  to  harbor  craftsmen  so  as  to  undersell  their  neighbors  in 
the  markets  or  fairs  by  making  cheaper  products.  House  industries 
supplied  trade  in  the  main  at  this  time;  these  suffered  from  the  com- 
petition. 

7)  The  laborers  on  the  monastic  and  Church  estates  were  to  be  put 
on  the  same  level  with  the  laborers  on  secular  properties. 

Such  were  some  of  the  more  prominent  topics  whose  reconstruction 
princes  and  nobles  enforced.  They  were  exasperated  by  the  unpatriotic 
pride  and  Romish  exemptions  of  the  clergy.  There  could  be  only  one 
interpretation  of  law  and  not  two.  The  canonical  code  must  give  place 
to  the  civil  code  in  all  civil  matters.  It  was  a  struggle  for  unity  of  rule, 
for  supremacy.  A  divided  house  could  not  stand.  The  evasions  and 
shifts  of  the  Chapter  and  the  Bishop,  more  or  less  up  to  our  date,  only 
embittered  the  feeling  and  made  the  nobles  and  the  people  alike  long  for 
some  way  of  delivery  from  the  subtle  tyranny.  The  sentiments  of  our 
authors  are  manifestly  in  accord  with  these  protestations  as  they  had  been 
arrayed  in  that  bristling  ultimatum.  The  exacerbation  had  slowly  risen 
to  the  resolution  of  expelling  the  clergy  from  Silesia.    Lusatia^  Bohemia, 
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Moravia  were  much  of  the  same  mood.  The  popalar  feel  ng  assumed  an 
almost  Taboritic  yiew.  The  large  wave  of  propagandism  by  the  Bohem- 
ian brethren  must  not  be  forgotten;  it  runs  parallel  with  these  civic 
agitations.  Nor  mnst  we  ignore  the  Podiebrad  influence  slumbering  in 
the  courts  of  Liegnitz  and  Mtinsterberg-Oels.  Add  to  this  the  rising  tide 
which  streamed  from  Wittenberg  and  overflowed  the  land,  and  you  have 
a  combination  of  reforming  forces  which  find  their  noblest  expression  in 
our  letter. 

Xni.  Johann  Hess  as  we  have  seen  had  declined  the  call  to  Liegnitz. 
After  serving  for  a  while  as  pastor  at  Oels  he  withdrew  to  his  native 
Nttmberg.  The  magistrates  of  Breslau  on  May  20,  1523  ofi'ered  him 
the  position  of  preacher  at  the  church  of  Mary  Magdalene.  The  details 
of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Chapter  to  this  entire  procedure  will  not 
be  described  here.  There  are  a  few  points  however  which  are  essential 
to  our  story.  One  of  these  is  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  to  Hess  dated  l^e 
sixth  day  after  the  Assumption  of  Mary,  August  21, 1523.  It  is  thoroaghly 
cordial  in  tone  and  urges  him  to  the  acceptance  of  the  call;  while  it 
charges  him  to  preach  the  Oospel  it  is  not  the  Oospel  according  to  Luther^s 
but  according  to  the  Church's  interpretation.  The  aim  of  his  preaching 
was  to  be  that  those  who  with  shameless  face  have  hitherto  divulged 
heresy,  propagated  errors,  scattered  false  doctrines,  injured  the  infirm 
and  weak,  broken  peace  and  quiet  with  their  tumult,  have  lost  love,  have 
divided  unity,  have  cast  off  the  obedience  of  subjects  to  their  superiors 
and  finally  have  turned  the  Gospel  of  peace,  unity  and  Christian  frater- 
nity into  a  gospel  of  war,  tumult,  dissensions  and  discords,  led  thereto 
unblushingly  partly  by  hope  of  some  small  gain ,  partly  by  the  desire  of 
favor,  that  all  these  may  learn  from  your  sound  evangelical  doctrine  that 
they  have  erred  far  and  may  thus  receive  a  sounder  mind  and  be  con- 
verted unto  Christ.  If  you  accomplish  this  you  can  do  nothing  more 
pleasing  to  us  in  these  stormy  times.  And  he  still  addresses  him  as  a 
canon  of  the  collegiate  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross.  At  this  period  the 
Bishop  had  outlined  to  himself  the  position  he  consistently  maintained 
during  his  episcopate:  The  Church  is  the  sole  possessor  and  interpreter 
of  the  Gospel.  Whatever  reforms  might  be  instituted  must  be  devised 
and  conducted  from  within  according  to  her  exposition.  And  this  was  not 
essentially  different  from  the  counsel  he  gave  to  the  prelates  and  clergy 
in  the  convent  at  Breslau  April  4,  1524,  to  whose  consideration  we  shall 
come  in  the  next  document:  The  bishop  is  anxious  to  go  further  in 
recognition  of  the  request  preferred  by  the  magistrates. 

October  13,  1523  was  a  momentous  day  in  the  history  of  the  Chapter 
for  then  were  read  to  them  the  Bishop's  reasons  why  he  favored  the 
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iDvestitare  of  Hess,  for  which  the  magiBtrates  had  fonnally  but  earnestly 
petitioned.  The  city  authorities  did  not  want  to  break  their  connection 
with  the  diocese  in  what  might  be  regarded  a  purely  spiritual  function 
and  one  entirely  unconnected  with  the  question  of  property.  The  Bishop 
favored  their  request.  The  arguments  as  addressed  to  the  canons  were 
based  on  the  dread  of  the  contagion  which  such  an  example  of  independ- 
ent action  by  the  secular  officials  would  breed;  this  too  might  lead  to 
the  ejection  of  present  pastors  where  they  were  distasteful  to  the  parish 
and  the  substitation  of  others  according  to  popular  choice  and  in  total 
disregard  of  diocesan  jurisdiction.  The  debate  which  ensued  was  un- 
favorable to  the  Bishop's  proposition  and  on  consultations  with  the  canons 
who  were  absent  because  of  illness  or  for  other  reasons,  this  resolution 
was  strengthene>l.  That  fine  scholar  Stanilaus  Saner  alone  took  an  attitude 
more  or  less  ambiguous.  The  final  vote  ordered  the  sending  of  a  com- 
mission to  the  King  of  Hungary,  one  member  of  which  had  already  some 
other  business  that  carried  him  thither.  They  were  to  wait  on  the  Bishop 
at  Neisse  and  to  urge  him  to  accompany  the  embassy  ostensibly  so  as  to 
prevent  the  consideration  oi  further  propositions  from  Breslau,  but  really 
to  have  the  Bishop  away  from  the  diocese  so  that  an  official  investiture 
could  not  take  place.  It  was  the  most  divisive  of  all  the  actions  taken 
by  the  canons  under  Jacob's  episcopate.  In  the  early  autumn  Hess  paid 
a  visit  to  Liegnitz;  while  there  Schwenckfeld  and  he  undoubtedly  had  in- 
terviews. It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  been  a  guest  of  Schwenck- 
feld at  Ossig  where  the  points  of  this  very  letter  may  have  been  under 
discussion,  because  of  its  silence  concerning  his  settlement  in  Breslau. 
He  may  also  have  frequented  the  Cathedral  to  hear  Crautwald's  exposition 
of  St.  Paul.  On  the  14  th  of  October  in  a  morning  session  convened  in 
the  sacristy  in  preparation  for  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Cathedral  at  Breslau  a  meeting  was  held  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  presentation  of  the  petition  for  investiture;  to  the  call  itself 
they  would  make  no  further  objection,  if  this  other  step  could  be  avoided. 
Dr.  Dominions  Prockendorf  as  a  former  table-companion  of  Hess  was  de- 
puted to  visit  him  in  the  neighboring  city  to  persuade  him  by  the 
memory  of  the  benefits  he  had  received  from  Bishop  Thurzo  and  of  his 
own  connection  with  the  canonry  to  abstain  from  injuring  the  cause  of 
religion  and  of  his  fellow  canons  by  siding  with  the  effort  of  the  magistracy. 
Should  he  refuse  consent,  then  the  Doctor  should  beg  him  at  least  to 
postpone  the  matter  for  some  weeks  in  the  hope  that  meanwhile  a  way 
for  restoring  concord  might  be  devised.  The  subsequent  transactions  con- 
cerning the  settlement  of  Hess  betray  a  somewhat  dignified  compromise 
with  the  Bishop ;  a  measure  of  tolerant  agreement  was  also  reached  later 
with  reference  to  the  larger  and  repeated  demands  of  the  princes. 
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XIY.  In  this  work  also  we  see  a  proof  of  his  study  of  Tanler.  He 
had  begun  with  the  sermons  of  that  eminent  man  of  God.  The  edition 
he  used  was  one  of  those  mentioned  in  the  notes.  To  us  Tauler  seems 
a  unique  figure,  not  to  be  classified  with  any  particular  school  and  yet 
to  be  identified  with  that  pious  company  of  men  who  believed  in  spiritu- 
ality, in  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  in  the  directness  of  inter- 
communion between  God  and  the  soul.  There  is  a  poetical  vein  imbedded 
in  his  reflections  and  expositions  which  gives  him  an  abiding  charm.  He 
delights  in  allegorical  moods,  nor  does  he  hesitate  to  approach  the  thought 
of  unity  in  language  that  savors  of  identification,  yet  pantheistic  philos- 
ophy was  far  from  his  faith.  A  most  delicate  preacher,  full  of  deep  and 
penetrative  hints  he  was,  so  that  his  sermons  are  exquisite  in  concept  and 
style;  full  of  a  percolating  suggest! veness  and  replete  with  the  purest 
epigrammatic  turns.  There  is  at  times  too  a  flavor  of  satire  and  humor 
wholly  pleasant  to  a  refined  taste.  He  is  worthy  of  a  profounder  homiletic 
study.  The  German  of  the  Reformation  editors  is  admirable  and  flowing. 
There  is  something  affluent,  broad-streamed  and  even  in  all  his  utterances 
and  withal  a  simplicity  which  is  unattractive  to  those  who  imagine  pro- 
fundity to  be  the  predicate  of  obscurity  whose  darkness  is  deepened  by 
a  crooked,  self-invented  terminology.  Tauler  ever  remained  the  close 
companion  of  Schwenckfeld  as  he  did  later  of  Sudermann,  who  has  pre- 
served so  much  of  him  to  us.  Tet  strange  to  say,  considering  the  fascinat- 
ing richness  of  Tauler  and  the  wide  scope  of  his  suggestions  you  can 
find  no  trace  of  any  imitation  whatever  of  the  Master  in  Schwenckfeld, 
whether  in  mentality  or  expression.  The  latter  was  probably  too  severely 
intellectual  to  be  enmeshed  by  anything  however  rigorous  its  logic  that 
had  not  the  scriptural  clearness  of  day  in  it  But  the  apothegms  of  the 
preacher  did  appeal  most  persuasively  to  him  and  he  delighted  in  the 
large  dimensions  of  such  a  saying  as  this  which  he  quotes,  an  expression 
which  has  passed  into  some  liturgies.  It  is  therefore  a  sign  of  the  chari- 
table compass  of  Schwenckfeld's  studies  that  he  sought  the  illustrations 
of  the  divine  light  in  all  schools  of  thought  especially  in  those  which  were 
liberal  and  expanding.  A  literature  that  allows  of  no  deep  breathing,  that 
has  no  sign  of  inhalation  or  exhalation  in  its  very  method  is  a  poor,  un- 
digested stuff  whose  dull  uniformity  gradually  paralyzes  both  the  under- 
standing and  the  affections.  While  Schwenckfeld  did  not  imitate  Tauler 
his  whole  mental  and  spiritual  habit  was  illuminated  and  wideped  by  con- 
tact with  that  rich  mind  and  heart,  all  the  more  since  Tauler's  life  was 
so  near  to  God  and  full  of  the  sweetness  as  well  as  the  strength  of  his 
Bedeemer. 

XV.  The  statement  is  made  as  if  it  could  not  be  challenged,  that  on 
the  average  for  several  centuries  scarcely  one  out  of  a  hundred  priests 
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owned  a  complete  Bible,  the  only  source  from  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  content  of  revelation  conld  be  obtained.  Observe  that  this 
has  to  do  primarily  with  the  incompetency  of  the  priesthood  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  pastorate.  If  they  were  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures,  how 
could  they  instruct  their  parishioners?  True  it  is  that  many  copies  of 
the  Vulgate  had  been  transcribed  and  subsequently  a  number  of  limited 
editions  had  been  printed.  It  is  also  true  that  an  incredible  series  of 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  in  whole  or  in  part  were  made  from  the 
Vulgate  into  the  (German.  A  very  few  books  were  rendered  directly 
from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  before  Luther  recast  the  material 
and  thereby  stimulated  immensely  the  circulation  of  the  Bible.  These 
earlier  printed  versions  were  also  quite  circumscribed  in  the  quantity 
issued  and  of  course  were  intended  for  popular  rather  than  ecclesiasti- 
cal use.  It  is  also  true  that  in  (Germany  the  restrictions  upon  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  were  not  so  strenuous  and  certainly  not  very 
vigorously  enforced.  Not  only  were  the  prohibitive  decrees  of  medieval 
councils  disregarded  but  the  occasional  local  interdictions  were  also  little 
more  respected.  Tet  it  remained  a  fact  that  the  average  priesthood, 
particularly  the  pastors  who  were  settled  in  the  villages,  concerned  them- 
selves little  about  the  Bible  for  their  regular  services  or  for  their  own 
studies;  such  fragments  as  came  in  the  lectionaries  sufficed  for  them.  This 
lack  of  personal  ownership  arose  from  several  causes.  The  Scriptures  were 
not  held  as  the  chief  authority.  The  cost  of  the  books  was  too  large  for  the 
poor  priests  to  be  able  to  secure  a  copy.  The  substitution  of  the  lectiona- 
ries in  the  churches  made  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  superfluous  and  the 
pericope  easily  furnished  suitable  texts.  Of  course  this  lack  of  ownership 
and  possibly  this  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred  records  do  not 
always  apply  to  the  city  pastors  or  to  the  learned  clergy.  Our  authors 
are  concerned  about  the  education  of  the  priesthood  in  general  and  the 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  clerical  attainment  in  behalf  of  the  common 
people.  The  plea  that  a  part  of  the  Gospel  is  read  in  connection  with 
the  worship  has  reference  to  the  lections  contained  in  the  service  books 
either  in  the  separate  form  of  lectionaries,  Uciumarium^  or  in  the  Plenaria 
which  combined  in  themselves  all  the  regular  service  books  and  sometimes 
also  embraced  the  homilies  from  the  homilaries.  In  short,  the  entire  con- 
duct of  the  service  was  often  turned  into  a  formal  reading  from  such  a 
phmarium.  The  note  has  alluded  to  such  a  missale  which  however  con- 
tained no  homilary.  The  book  previously  in  use  in  the  diocese  of  Breslau 
from  1483  to  1506  was  printed  by  Peter  Schofl^er  in  1483 :  Presens  missdk 
Ad  del  latide  et  konorem,  per  petru  schoffer  de  gemsxheim  In  incUta  dtdtate 
MagUtina  —  huius  artis  Impressorie  intientrice:  atqz  eUmairice  prima 
glorioso  deo  fanente  —  suis  cosignando  scutis,   Impressum  et  fi/nitum  An/no 
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dni  MCCCC.  LXXXIIL  In  vigUia  sancH  Jacobi  apostoU,  This  was 
succeeded  by  the  Missale  of  1506,  whose  title  is  given  in  the  notes.  In 
1510  the  Biiuale  ecdesiae  Wratislaviensis  was  published  by  order  of  Bishop 
Thurzo.  The  curialistic  tendency  and  the  chief  conciliar  actions  were 
directed  to  the  restriction  of  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity. 
But  in  the  practical  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  one  finds  the  usual 
contradictory  positions  maintained,  for  parallel  with  the  prohibitions  run 
the  exhortations  to  read  the  Scriptures  diligently.  The  sentiment  was 
divided  according  to  the  spirit  of  different  leaders,  whether  one  were 
centralizing  or  independent.  While  Gerson,  Geiler  von  Eaisersberg  and 
Sebastian  Brant  seek  to  prevent  or  dissuade  the  laity  the  SSeingartlein  1509 
and  the  Basle  St^angeltenbud^  1514  recommend  it,  deeming  it  the  duty  of 
all  to  become  skilled  in  the  Scriptures;  the  latter  especially  dwells  upon 
the  needful  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  profitable  study  of  the 
book.  With  regard  to  the  clergy  there  were  plenty  of  insistent  admoni- 
tions which  enjoined  upon  them  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  Bible, 
from  the  days  of  Jerome  and  Augustine.  The  council  of  Constance  had 
not  failed  to  enforce  the  same  in  subordination  to  the  Church's  explanations. 
Advice  was  not  lacking;  Gengenbach  had  translated  Jerome's  letter  to 
Nepotianus  and  called  it  the  ^faffenfpiegel:  2)u  folt  bie  l^eiltgen  gefd^rifft 
e|tuaiS  offter  t&fen,  ia  baS  l^eilig  lifen  foQ  ntmmer  k)on  bine  l^enben  gelegt 
to&rben.  2)u  folt  beg  berid^t  tukben,  bj  bu  anber  lerneft,  bu  folt  bie  triitu« 
lid^  reb,  bie  ba  tmbertoifen  miq,  iiberfomen,  bj  bu  m^geft  ermanen  burc^  rec^t* 
fertige  teer  pfi  bie  toiberf^r&d^er  tniberbefto.  SJI^b  in  ben  bingen  bie  bu  gelemet 
i^aft,  tinb  bit  beuol^en  finb,  tuiffen  Don  tuem  bu  gel&met  ^aft.  $lQtn&g  bereit 
einem  t)tbm,  bet  red^nug  t)on  bit  begirt  tion  bet  l^offnung  mb  htm  tiertrfitnen, 
fo  in  bir  ift,  gnug  jetl^un.  This  is  a  grain  of  wheat  amid  much  ascetic 
chaff.  The  visitations  which  had  fiiUen  into  such  desuetude,  save  among 
the  monastic  bodies,  doubtless  contributed  to  this  degenerate  condition  of 
the  clergy:  The  aggravated  situations  of  which  are  more  fully  revealed 
by  the  visitations  organized  after  the  Reformation  had  begun  to  take  root 
and  the  elevation  of  the  ministry  became  a  practical  matter  with  them. 
The  first  point  then  was  to  insist  that  the  minister  should  be  a  diligent 
student  of  the  Bible. 

The  decline  of  care  in  selecting  candidates  for  ordination  was  not 
due  to  lack  of  counsel  and  legislation  as  to  the  quality  of  the  men  to 
be  invested  with  such  sacred  powers.  The  canon  law  is  replete  with  in- 
junctions. In  the  preparatory  documents  for  the  guidance  of  the  coming 
council  of  Constance  the  University  of  Paris  proposed  as  a  chief  duty 
to  sharply  command  the  prelates  to  promote  only  worthy  candidates  and 
such  as  were  naturally  endowed  therefor  to  enter  the  priesthood.  The 
m^jor  clergy  were  to  look  less  to  their  personal  aggrandisment  than  to 
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the  Balvation  of  souls.  Moreover  prelates  should  associate  with  them- 
selves only  educated  and  well-behaved  assistants.  Similarly  in  the  in- 
formationes  super  reformatione  ecdesiae  written  by  the  archbishop  Pilins 
Marine  of  Genoa  the  higher  clergy  are  advised  to  select  only  worthy 
candidates  for  the  pastoral  office.  Nor  was  there  less  earnestness  in  the 
provisos  of  the  diocese  of  Breslan.  In  the  provincial  synod  of  Petrikan 
1510  the  fact  of  defective  ordination  was  not  unacknowledged  by  the 
curialists.  Under  Thurzo's  influence  they  there  passed  resolutions  which 
were  intended  to  mitigate  the  evils  our  authors  here  complain  of.  No- 
body was  to  be  installed  in  parochial  churches  except  such  as  were  learned, 
of  good  character  and  who  were  to  be  examined  before  such  installation. 
Again  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  the  higher  orders  without  commend- 
atory letters  from  the  archpresbyter  or  the  rural  dean  and  two  of  the 
parsons  in  the  same  diaconate  under  which  he  had  served.  These  papers 
must  testify  to  his  life,  morals,  good  and  honorable  conduct.  It  should 
be  a  matter  of  conscience  not  to  present  any  unsuitable  person  to  the 
office  of  a  pastor.  These  decrees  were  reaffirmed  in  a  synod  held  April 
28, 1511.  These  paper  edicts  however  were  insufficient  to  arrest  the  long 
established  methods  because  there  was  not  the  slightest  effort  to  enforce 
them.  The  prelates  continued  to  mass  benefices  and  to  practice  absentee- 
ism; they  were  content  to  furnish  the  poorest  types  of  vicars  as  their 
surrogates,  providing  they  were  cheap  enough;  and  the  patrons  as  a  rul® 
showed  the  same  indifference  as  to  the  quality  of  their  appointees.  It 
was  Hadrian  VI  himself  who  affirmed  that  cooks  and  muledrivers  were 
without  preparation  ordained  as  pastors  and  prelates. 

XVI.  With  respect  to  the  office  of  the  preacher  some  historical 
reflections  are  required.  The  titles  priest  and  preacher  are  occasionally 
coigoined;  priesthood  is  the  basis  and  presumably  he  who  was  ordained 
thereto  would  have  to  preach,  if  it  were  necessary,  especially  if  he  were 
the  incumbent  of  a  village  parish.  It  had  come  to  be  viewed  as  the 
special  function  of  the  bishop,  but  at  this  period  this  was  only  a  passive 
glory.  The  possessor  of  several  benefices  seldom  occupied  his  pulpits. 
He  engaged  inferior  vicars  at  small  salaries  to  discharge  his  privilege. 
In  the  cities  or  for  a  special  mission  in  the  dioceses  men  of  exceptional 
talents  in  the  homiletic  art  were  appointed  as  preachers  either  regularly 
or  for  some  special  seasons  as  Licnt  or  Advent.  Besides  this  the  Domini- 
cans or  preaching  order  were  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Church 
especially  on  the  polemic  side  of  checking  heresies.  The  other  orders 
also,  notably  at  our  date  the  Augustinians,  fiimished  such  regular  clergy 
who  were  capable  of  sermonizing.  The  claim  that  the  Gospel  was  preached 
statedly  must  be  admitted  as  true  so  far  as  the  quantity  of  pulpit  service 
was   concerned;  our  authors^  criticism  reflected  rather  upon  the  subject 
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matter  and  the  temper,  if  not  the  method  with  which  the  homilist  dis- 
charged his  duty.  As  to  frequency  the  claim  is  substantiated  for  the 
cities  at  least.  In  Liegnitz  we  read  that  at  the  Peter-Paul-Eirche  there 
were  two  preaching  services  of  a  Sunday;  in  Lent  and  in  Advent  some 
one  held  forth  every  day  except  Monday;  similarly  on  all  the  major  festi- 
vals and  even  on  the  minor  ones  there  was  at  least  one  sermon.  Add  to 
this  the  cloister  chapels  which  the  populace  frequeated  more  eagerly  than 
they  did  the  regular  church.  In  some  of  these  there  was  almost  daily 
preaching  the  year  round.  So  excessive  and  so  burdensome  was  this  found 
that  Johann  V  on  the  representation  of  the  preachers  limited  the  number 
of  sermons  on  Sunday  to  one;  and  in  Lent  and  Advent  to  Wednesday 
and  Friday;  on  the  minor  feasts  it  was  wholly  done  jiway  with;  but 
during  the  entire  year  Friday  became  a  regular  preaching  occasion. 
However  plentiful  the  preaching  in  the  cities  was,  it  certainly  was  not  so 
in  the  villages.  When  the  clergy  were  ignorant  the  parish  went  without 
any  homily  or  occasional  preachers  were  hired  often  at  a  great  price. 
Many  parsons  were  too  illiterate  to  use  the  plenaria  or  the  homUaria  or 
the  Dormi  secure.  In  those  days  as  now  there  was  every  type  of 
preacher;  e.  g.  the  didactic,  the  anecdotal,  the  popular,  the  speculative, 
the  political,  the  censorious,  the  spectacular,  the  dinstinctly  Gospel;  this 
classification  sufficiently  expresses  the  stuff  and  manner  without  further 
specification. 

XVn.  The  authors  had  urged  immediate  action  upon  the  Bishop  in 
accordance  with  discovered  truth,  not  only  because  of  the  supremacy  of 
right  but  because  life  is  short  and  the  sense  of  accountability  knows  no 
delay.  Therefore  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reforms  here  sug- 
gested, and  possibly  others,  had  been  inaugurated  in  their  own  churches 
certainly,  and  in  such  others  as  could  be  won  to  a  quiet  readjustment  of 
their  services.    These  innovations  concerned  the  following  factors: 

1)  The  abolition  of  the  sacerdotal  element  from  the  mass. 

2)  The  restoration  of  the  vernacular  throughout. 
3]  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 

4)  Simple  evangelical  preaching. 

5]  Conununion  in  both  kinds  and  according  to  the  institution  of 
Christ 

6)  The  removal  of  all  miracle-working  pictures  and  images. 

7)  The  dropping  of  all  ceremonials  that  were  contrary  to  the  Script- 
ures, but  not  of  those  which  were  indifferent. 

8)  The  reconstruction  of  the  alms-system. 

9)  The  regulation  of  fasts. 
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Probably  prayers,  baptism  and  festiyals  were  also  more  or  less  chang- 
ed and  methodized.  Many  such  alterations  in  the  services  had  already 
been  made  in  other  places  to  say  nothing  of  Garlstadt's  innovations  and 
Lnther's  second  and  more  conservative  movements.  A  considerable  number 
of  local  deviations  had  been  effected  and  were  in  operation  just  before 
and  after  this  time ;  some  examples  of  which  will  illustrate  the  independ- 
ency of  the  churches  in  widely  separated  communities. 

The  story  which  Pol  tells  about  the  Beformation  in  Freistadt,  the 
credibility  of  which  Fibiger  confusedly  disputes,  may  illustrate  this  matter. 
Georg  Petzelt  had  been  commisioned  by  the  evangelical  Church  of  that 
city  to  visit  the  Bishop  and  solicit  from  him  his  approval  of  their 
pastor.  Some  passages  of  the  interview  reached  the  popular  ear.  The 
Bishop  is  reported  to  have  said:  it  is  rumored  that  the  people  have  re- 
moved the  altars  and  the  pictures;  to  which  the  ambassador  replied:  No, 
your  Grace,  they  remain  as  they  so  long  have  stood;  whereto  the  Bishop 
rejoined:  let  them  remain!  And  if  there  be  anybody  who  does  not  know 
that  they  are  but  wood  and  stone,  let  him  be  reminded  that  they  are 
really  nothing  else.  But  how  about  the  Sacraments,  do  you  administer  in 
both  kinds?  Yes  indeed,  replied  the  frank  commissioner,  because  Christ 
has  so  instituted  it.  And  the  Bishop  concluded  the  interview  by  saying: 
I  can  well  opine  that  such  is  your  practice;  hence  I  take  it  from  your 
talk  that  you  are  half  Lutherans.  The  entertaining  Petzelt  could  not 
resist  a  finishing  joke  which  happily  suited  the  moderating  temper  of  the 
Bishop:  to  tell  the  truth,  he  who  becomes  our  preacher  will  have  only 
half  the  usual  work  to  do.  This  seasonable  jest  made  the  Bishop  laugh; 
but  he  cautioned  the  commissioner  kindly  to  urge  his  town  to  correct  the 
papal  abuses  with  moderation.  Petzelt  felt  that  the  chief  point  was  gained 
and  so  he  returned  home  joyously.  The  anecdote,  whose  general  accuracy 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  question;  suffices  to  illustrate  both  the 
mild  method  of  the  Bishop  in  handling  the  difficult  question  of  his  day 
as  well  as  show  that  he  had  no  serious  objection  to  the  utraquism  which 
Axleben  and  Schwenckfeld  argue  for  and  indeed  insist  upon  as  essential 
to  a  proper  obedience  to  the  words  of  our  Lord.  Nttmberg  had  two  prov- 
osts Georgius  Peszler  of  St.  Sebaldus  and  Hector  Pfimer  of  St  Lorenz; 
they  had  carried  through  a  complete  revolution  in  the  Mass  itself  on  the 
basis  of  the  Scriptures;  while  all  masses  for  souls  and  for  anniversaries 
had  been  abolished  in  toto.  The  Salve  Regina,  consecrated  salt  and  holy 
water  and  the  hours,  matins  and  completoria  had  been  abrogated.  For 
their  action  at  the  request  of  the  Bat  and  as  an  apology  to  their  Prince 
Bishop  of  Bamberg  they  published  under  date  of  October  21,  1524 
©runbt  tjub  Safari^  aufe  |  bcr  l^c^Iigcn  fd^rifft/  luic  |  t)nb  toaxnmh/  bic  ©rtoir* 
bigcn  $errcn/  \  bci  bcr  jpfarfird^c  @.  ©cbaltg/  t)n  ©  |  iSourcn^cn  ©r6bft  ju 
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mvm^\btxQ/  bte  aRtp^dud^  be^  b'^^Iige  |  9Reg/  Sart&g/  ©etoe^d^t  fal^/  |  k)n 
SBaffer/  fampt  e^Iid^'len  anbem  S^eremonien  |  abgeftelt/  t)nter«{taffen  t)n  ge^ 
enbert  ^ajben  .'.  |  9!{innberg.  Individual  churches  had  often  to  act  in  these 
matters.  The  local  preacher  could  not  wait  for  authority  or  combined 
movement  as  a  rule;  the  personal  conscience  had  to  be  the  guide;  espe- 
cially where  there  was  any  large  display  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  more  particularly  when  a  Chapter  massed  it- 
self to  stamp  out  every  effort  at  revision  or  alteration. 

Further  such  individual  action  was  taken  in  this  same  city  of  Ntimberg 
about  1524  by  Andreas  Dober,  a  vicar  of  the  hospital  there;  he  wrote  to 
a  certain  warder  at  the  latter's  request.  After  the  service  on  October  2, 
the  warder  asked  him  why  he  did  not  observe  certain  customary  ritual 
elements  of  the  Mass  viz,  the  canon,  the  prayers  for  the  dead  and  the  in- 
vocation of  the  saints.  The  preacher  gives  his  reasons  in  the  little  trac- 
tate: KnbDozt  Quff  htt\)  I  Krttctel/  nad^  begerung  beS  |  tuirbigen  l^ene  @^uftoS/ 
bed  netue  |  BpitaU  ju  9{iirm6erg/  k)6  |  Knbzea  2)ober/  allbQ  |  SSicarier/  ju 
ge^lfd^iiben.  |  ^nno.  fDt.  S).  3^tnj|.  |  9>{iinnberg.  He  justifies  these  omis- 
sions with  the  argument  first  that  a  Christian  must  do  only  what  God 
has  commanded,  and  secondly  because  the  mass  is  not  a  sacrifice  but  a 
testament.  He  maintains  also  the  need  of  substituting  the  vernacular.  It 
is  evident  then  that  transformations  had  already  been  made  in  the  public 
services  and  that  these  were  carried  through  according  to  his  own  con- 
science.  A  like  testimony  is  given  by  Wol%ang  Ochszner,  the  chaplain 
of  St.  Lorenz  in  NUmberg,  also  in  this  year  1524,  as  an  explanation  to 
a  tailor,  Hans  Heine.  His  brochure  is  called :  Sin  fur^er  k)ttterrtd^t  |  SBoIff* 
gongS  Oed^^nerS  ;&  92firem6erg  be^  |  f.  Sauren^en  SctpeDatt/  t)on  bent  ge« 
pttttt  I  mi  mi^bmud^  ber  @eelmeff en  /  93tgt  |  lien  Dti  3art&gen.  k.  aug  f d^ziff  | 
ten  gejogen/  9(n  ^anfen  |  ^ennen  fd^ne^ber  ba  |  jelbft  getl^on.  It  is  evident 
that  he  had  set  these  abuses  aside  according  to  his  own  private  conviction, 
although  others  did  it  in  analogous  &shion  in  their  own  parishes.  He 
grounds  his  action  on  the  £Ekct  that  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  warrants 
such  observances,  on  the  contrary  they  are  positively  condemned.  Of 
scarcely  less  interest  is  a  tractate  by  Johannes  Groninger,  a  preacher  at 
Zerbst.  Its  preface  is  dated :  Saturday  of  Pentecostal  week,  May  21,  1524. 
It  is  entitled:  Qn  troft  alien  armen  |  gen^iffen:  (S^n  fle^n  |  bud^I^n/  burc^ 
Soannent  ®ro-|ner/  Sfeiger  je^t  (Scclefioften  ju  |  Qtthdit/  jur  antl^toort  auff 
nad^'lfolgenbe  ortidel/  2)en  J^od^geborjnen  $erm/  $errn  S^olff  t)nb  |  3ol^an 
f^urften  tion  9(n*{^oIt  2C.  e^ngelegt.  |  93t)itteniberg.  |  1524.  This  too  is  an 
apology  on  three  points,  the  first  of  which  is  why  he  was  moved  by  the 
Scriptures  to  lay  aside  certain  ceremonials  such  as  processions,  the  use 
of  holy  water  and  incense,  the  celebration  of  votive  masses  and  those 
offered  for  the  dead.    These  where  human  works  which  are  foreign  to 
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the  biblical  idea  of  ceremony.  Ood  alone  can  prescribe  the  method  of 
his  worship.  He  regards  them  too  as  inharmonions  with  a  true  conception 
of  justification  by  faith,  and  adds  thereto  a  discussion  of  what  consti- 
tutes good  works  from  a  Christian  point  of  view.  The  two  other  articles 
are  answers  to  charges  brought  by  the  gray  monks  or  Franciscans  against 
him  for  railing  at  them  in  his  pulpit  and  for  threatening  them  also  ¥rith 
the  violent  abolition  of  all  their  ceremonials.  They  objected  further  that 
such  a  presentation  was  an  invitation  to  the  mob  to  play  at  iconoclasm. 
It  is  evident  then  that  in  the  Church  at  Zerbst  there  had  already  been 
a  very  extensive  reformation  of  the  public  service,  initiated  by  himself. 
Again  at  Wendelstein  when  they  installed  their  first  evangelical  pastor 
they  addressed  a  letter  to  him  announcing  their  programme  of  views: 
1.  The  minister  is  a  servant  only.  2.  The  sacraments  are  to  be  ob- 
served according  to  the  Lord's  institution,  both  that  of  the  Testament 
and  that  of  baptism.  3.  They  prescribe  his  salary  in  a  contractual  form. 
This  was  on  Wednesday  after  Gallus,  October  19,  1524.  Hence  great 
innovations  had  already  been  independently  made  in  that  conmiunity. 
Such  transformations  had  already  been  made  in  Jena,  for  Martinus  Rein- 
hart,  in  his  Ynderrichte,  remarks  in  the  preface  addressed  to  all  the  saints 
of  the  Church  in  that  city,  that  in  1523  the  abuses  connected  with  the 
mass  had  been  thoroughly  extirpated.  Not  uninstructive  is  the  advice 
given  in  the  SSnbernd^te  tDte  fid^  |  tin  fruiner  S^zift  htt)  ben  $(tpt«|fttjc^en 
SReffen/  fo  t)t^  noc^  t)ilgel^t|ten  noerben  (loenn  er  fid^  mil  gut'lten  fug  nit 
aBfunbcrn  fan)  ^al-jten  fol/  baiJ  cr  fic^  nit  Dct'lfilnbc/  Dnb  bic  jcit  t)n*lnii^ 
t)erliere.  |  Stem  ein  S^iifttid^e  fietrac^tung  |  fo  bu  gu  bent  l^e^Kgen  @acra«|ment 
tt)ilt  gcen.  I  2Rartinu8  SRein^art.  |  (5cctcfiafte«  gu  Sl^cn.  |  SR.aj.XXiiii.  There 
were  many  cases  of  course  where  a  person  was  compelled  for  this  or  that 
reason  to  attend  the  Roman  style  of  Mass,  although  his  views  concerning 
its  scripturalness  had  been  altered.  This  evangelical  pastor  instructs  them 
how  they  may  by  abstraction,  concentrated  faith  and  prayer  nse  such  an 
occasion  of  enforced  worship  to  their  spiritual  good.  One  can  still  hold 
spiritual  communion  with  his  Lord,  and  this  is  the  chief  thing.  The  same 
conception  of  inward  participation  pervades  the  second  practical  part  of 
the  treatise  which  is  a  sort  of  meditation  and  prayer  for  those  contem- 
plating an  approach  to  the  holy  sacrament. 

XVni.  One  observes  throughout  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  both  these 
men  to  sink  themselves  in  their  work  to  which  they  have  pledged  their 
mentality  and  energy.  They  tell  us  absolutely  nothing  of  themselves  ex- 
cept as  their  personality  bears  upon  the  points  at  issue.  Their  apology 
is  not  one  which  brings  outside  biographical  matters  into  any  mention. 
They  were  criticised  as  Lutherans  and  as  meddling  with  ecclesiastical 
matters   for  which  they    had    no   vocation.     To   such   innnendoes   they 
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only  urge  their  desire  to  confess  Christ  and  their  glad  recognition 
of  a  really  evangelical  clergy.  Many  latent  fires  bnrn  underneath; 
thoughts  and  plans  are  smouldering-  on  the  hearth  but  the  privacy  of 
the  hearth  is  maintained;  they  do  not  keep  open  house  of  their  inner 
life.  Indeed  how  hard  it  is  to  find  out  anything  about  Hans  Magnus 
and  even  Caspar  Schwenckfeld  in  the  face  of  his  significance  as  man 
and  thinker  and  doer  of  the  Word.  But  we  are  certified  of  some  relig- 
ious facts  and  enterprizes  concerning  them.  They  are  unremitting  in 
their  diligence  to  spread  the  new  light  which  has  come  to  their  hearts  as 
an  unwonted  star  and  has  revolutionized  their  views  of  God,  man  and  the 
universe.  They  are  the  heralds  of  an  indubitable  experience.  They 
cannot  gainsay  or  check  the  mighty  influence  that  has  changed  and  refin- 
ed them.  Of  that  they  make  the  most  unreserved  expression  with  fervent 
and  ennobling  gratitude.  And  so  beneficent  has  been  its  operation  upon 
them  that  they  are  filled  with  a  generous  enthusiasm  and  are  driven  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  make  known  to  others  the  joy  and  wholesomeness  of 
their  own  regeneration.  Love  urges  them  to  communicate  of  their  own 
enrichment.  They  want  all  men  to  share  in  the  same  inexhaustible 
possession.  Hence  they  are  fertile  in  expedients  for  pressing  these  cer- 
tainties upon  individuals ;  they  move  heaven  and  earth  in  order  to  persuade 
their  friends  and  dependents  to  accept  the  freshly  recovered  facts  con- 
cerning present  and  future  happiness.  Nothing  shall  debar  them  from 
evangelization;  no  consideration  of  self,  of  their  past  life,  of  their  inade- 
quate, ofiScial  preparation  shall  hinder  them  from  a  continuous  eflfort  to 
win  their  land  at  least  for  Christ.  One  feels  the  aggressive  but  benignant 
temper  of  this  resolution.  An  experience  is  worth  more  than  ages  of 
study.  An  actual  campaign  makes  a  better  soldier  than  a  school  of  war. 
A  tested  and  approved  fact  is  more  desirable  than  the  search  for  it  in  spite 
of  the  poetic  and  philosophic  protests  to  the  contrary.  Moreover  their 
pockets  had  participated  in  the  regeneration.  Their  purses  were  Christ's. 
Their  meagre  incomes  were  consecrated  to  these  higher  uses  of  the  King- 
dom. There  are  no  Carlstadian  or  Tolstoian  ideas  of  reversion  to  undivided 
labor,  but  rather  an  acceptance  of  the  present  social  developments  as  a 
groundwork  for  attaining  better  things.  The  economics  must  be  ethical 
and  have  the  neighbor's  welfare  in  strict  and  aflfectionate  regard.  The 
financially  distressed  must  be  a  prime  object  of  solicitude  with  the 
Christian  in  his  efforts  at  personal  and  social  reconstruction.  Here  then 
was  an  example  of  voluiitary  benevolence  which  was  more  or  less  infec- 
tious. The  nobles  especially  made  generous  contributions  to  furthering 
education  and  religion  on  their  own  estates.  While  our  authors  supported 
the  present  system  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  clerical  order  in  order  to 
prevent  the  impoverishment  and  disaster  which  would  follow  from  a  sudden 
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withdrawal  of  their  rights  as  established  by  law,  the  money  for  new 
enterprises  and  for  a  centralized  and  continuons  work  of  evangelization 
would  have  in  large  part  to  be  raised  by  private  benefactions.  Here  then 
was  a  broad  area  for  spontaneity  and  for  nnobtmsive  donations.  How 
prompt  is  their  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  consecrating  their  property  to 
sacred  uses ;  they  have  felt  that  the  right  bestowment  of  goods  requires 
forethought  and  study;  in  this  voluntariness  they  foresaw  the  prospective 
deliverance  from  the  compulsory  support  of  religion  and  its  institutions. 
This  grew  in  Schwenckfeld  as  he  was  cut  off  from  the  communions  which 
anathematized  him  and  yet  insisted  on  the  payment  of  taxes  for  support- 
ing their  establishments.  Can  you  point  to  many  of  that  period  who  made 
as  cheerful  and  extensive  sacrifices  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gk)spel  as 
Schwenckfeld  and  his  friend?  Must  not  we  marvel  at  the  vindictive  feel- 
ing which  such  a  man  aroused  among  those  who  exhibited  no  tithe  of  such 
devotion  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Eangdom  of  love  and  yet  ruled  him 
out  of  their  sacred,  intangible  circles?  This  very  liberality  seemed  to 
have  exasperated  some  of  his  adversaries  to  a  more  violent  antagonism 
to  the  free  support  of  the  Church  and  to  voluntaryism  in  general.  The 
growth  of  benevolence  among  the  Schwenckfelders  is  something  remarkable, 
whether  in  Silesia  or  in  South  Germany  or  in  America.  What  the  free 
gifts  of  his  followers  have  done  in  the  support  of  the  brotherhoods,  the 
poor,  the  persecuted,  and  of  education,  publication  and  missions  is  worth 
minuter  study;  its  methods  and  results  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
history.  Only  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  was  voluntaryism  and  not 
taxation  that  did  it.  The  percentage  of  contribution  will  be  found  far 
greater  than  among  those  worthies  who  confederated  to  extinguish  the 
body  whose  purses  had  undergone  an  approximate  sanctification.  This 
will  be  found  true  unto  this  day,  as  the  Old  Testament  chroniclers  were 
wont  to  say. 

XIX.  Our  authors  complain  iustly  that  the  term  Lutheran  was 
indiscriminately  applied  to  every  independent  innovation.  We  find  the 
Chapter  of  Breslau  has  no  other  term  for  heresy  in  the  Acta  Gapituli. 
It  is  Lutheranism  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  mischief.  Apart  firom  the 
occasions  already  mentioned  we  find  that  on  June  4,  1522  it  is  Lutheran 
impiety  which  plays  against  the  regular  reading  of  certain  masses;  on 
July  4  it  is  the  virulent  opuscula  of  Luther  and  his  followers  that  should 
be  inhibited;  on  September  2  it  is  the  Lutheran  perfidy  or  sect  which  is 
making  such  serious  inroads  upon  the  Church  and  the  orthodox  faith,  and 
is  stirring  up  popular  tumult ;  on  the  4  th  of  October  the  expenses  involved 
in  the  defense  of  religion  and  the  clergy  against  the  perfidy  of  the  Lutheran 
heresy  is  a  matter  of  earnest  discussion.  Then  too  came  before  them  two 
recommendations  of  his  Paternity  one  of  which  was  the  institution  of  a 
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procesfl  against  the  followers  of  Lnther.  In  the  next  year  1523,  February  6, 
the  business  takes  a  wider  range.  The  Ghaneellor  Matthew  Logos  brings 
them  the  story  of  a  conference  between  the  Bishop  and  the  legation  of 
the  royal  courts  who  solicit  advice  about  the  insinuating  Lutheran  faction 
and  invite  cooperation  for  its  repression.  On  February  10  further  pro- 
ceedings are  taken  against  the  Lutheran  sect.  On  the  occasion  of  distribut- 
ing provisions  to  the  poor  these  dependents  are  exhorted  to  remain  constant 
in  religion  as  over  against  the  Lutheran  perfidy.  On  March  13  there  is 
a  fuller  contention  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  overcoming  the  most 
virulent  Lutheran  heresy  which  secretly  creeps  into  a  wider  area.  On  the 
27  th  of  March  there  is  an  account  of  the  royal  missives  against  the 
Lutheran  sect  and  followers  of  Luther.  On  April  24  there  is  a  story  of 
how  the  Archdeacon  Lengesfeld  had  obtained  a  number  of  royal  letters 
against  the  Lutheran  sect.  And  on  the  15th  of  May  we  read:  Non  pla- 
cuit  dominis  quod  negocia  et  concbisianes  synodcUes  jproxime  absolutae  nidlo 
modo  imprimantur  propter  malevolentiam  Lutheranorum  quibus  nihil  adeo 
piwn  est  aut  aequum,  in  reUgione  et  re  ecdesiastica  quin  damnata  viru- 
lentia  iUud  carpant  atque  pro  sua  Ubidi/ne  conspuerent  in  pessimam  detor- 
quendo  partem.  On  June  12  the  fear  of  the  Lutheran  faction  leads  the 
Chapter  to  appoint  the  scholasticus,  the  cantor  and  the  chancellor  who 
are  to  choose  out  the  more  important  documents  and  put  them  into  some 
chest  which  will  admit  of  their  transfer  to  some  secure  place.  On  the 
19  th  of  June  the  Bishop  in  conjunction  with  Friedrich  n  is  represented 
as  addressing  letters  to  the  Breslau  magistrates,  not  only  expostulating 
concerning  the  improper  marriages  of  the  clergy  and  monks  but  also  the 
eating  of  meats  on  fastdays  and  the  whole  Lutheran  faction,  now  growing 
more  or  less  unrestrictedly.  On  the  26th  of  June  the  Chapter  occupied 
itself  with  the  narrative  of  the  marriage  of  the  priest  and  organist  Johann 
Schnabel.  The  text  speaks  of  his  coming  into  the  consistory  accompanied 
by  many  Lutherans,  and  seeking  from  his  official  head  the  privilege  of 
converting  an  illicit  relation  into  a  legitimate  wedlock.  On  the  same  date 
it  is  recorded  that  the  Bishop  sought  the  advice  of  the  canons  in  the  case 
of  a  priest  who  had  espoused  a  Beguin ;  Jacob  had  incarcerated  him  but 
feared  that  a  tumult  might  be  excited  by  the  Lutherans.  On  the  10th  of 
September  the  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Poland  with  the  magistrates 
of  Breslau  is  considered,  in  which  occurs  the  expression  fama  irrumpentis 
facOonis  Lutkeranae  which  reminds  one  of  Fibigefs  ba8  in  ©c^Ieficn  gc* 
tualttl^tig  eingeriffene  Sut^ertl^um.  On  September  16  the  Chapter  thought 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  restrain  the  advance  of  Lutheranism  would 
be  to  appoint  both  a  preacher  and  a  lector  in  theology  in  the  Breslau 
Church.  The  23  d  of  September  brought  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  com- 
municating the  fact  that  three  papal  breves  had  arrived  directed  against 
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the  Lutheran  faction.  On  October  12  the  miBsive  of  the  King  of  Hungary 
contra  impetum  factioms  Lutheranae  came  up  for  diaoussion.  The  entire 
movement  to  install  Hess  was  viewed  as  the  work  of  this  Lutheran  faction. 
This  terminology  was  not  unique  with  Silesia;  it  was  universal  and  was 
invariably  used  by  the  papal  court.  Every  form  of  free  thought  then 
evolved  was  so  designated  and  Dr.  Martin  was  made  responsible  for  the 
entire  brood  of  reformatory  pullets.  Our  authors  therefore  could  not  expect 
to  evade  the  inclusive  wing. 

XX.  In  the  churches  at  Langenwaldau  and  Ossig  the  Order  book  in 
use  was  doubtless  the  one  reedited  and  republished  in  1510  by  order  of 
Bishop  Thurzo.  It  was  entitled :  Libe^^  agendaeque  rubrice  deoceses  Wratis- 
laviensis  emendatus.  It  had  an  elaborately  illustrated  title-page.  The 
book  itself  was  in  small  quarto-form  and  ot  course  was  mainly  in  Latin. 
The  order  of  topics  was  as  follows: 

Benediction  of  salt  and  water  on  each  Sunday. 

The  order  or  blessing  and  baptizing  children. 

The  order  for  visiting  and  for  anointing  the  sick  with  holy  oil. 

Exhortations  and  inquiries  which  the  priest  should  make  of  the  sick 
who  are  approaching  death. 

The  conduct  and  commendation  of  a  sick  man  in  the  article  of  death. 

The  order  of  funeral  procession  to  the  place  of  burial  and  the  form 
of  interment. 

A  lesser  service  for  the  dead. 

Another  ceremonial  for  celebrating  funeral  rites  in  parish  churches. 

A  form  of  introduction  for  women  after  child-birth. 

Benediction  of  candles  on  the  day  of  the  Purification  of  Mary. 

Benediction  of  ashes  and  coal  on  Ash- Wednesday. 

Order  for  the  conduct  of  the  office  on  Palm-Sunday. 

Order  for  the  conduct  of  the  office  on  Good-Friday. 

Benediction  of  the  fire  on  Saturday  on  the  vigil  of  Easter. 

Benediction  of  the  Easter-candle. 

Solemn  litany  and  benediction  of  the  font. 

Order  of  preparation  for  the  resurrection  on  Easter-eve. 

Benediction  of  herbs  on  the  day  of  the  Assumption  of  Mary. 

Order  of  procession  on  All-Souls-day. 

There  follow  certain  benedictions:  of  the  lamb,  bread,  eggs,  meats 
and  other  material  on  Easter-day. 

Blessing  of  wine  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  evangelist. 
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Benedictioii  of  oats  and  other  seeds  on  the  festival  of  St.  Stephen. 

Benediction  of  strangers. 

The  method  of  conducting  a  marriage  ceremony. 

The  method  of  offering  incense. 

The  benediction  of  incense  and  myrrh. 

Festivals  in  the  diocese  of  Breslan. 

Instruction  as  to  procedure  in  the  time  of  an  interdict. 

The  Lord's  Prayer^  the  Hail  Mary  and  the  Creed  in  the  yemacular. 

Certain  tables  for  finding  the  golden  number,  the  interval  and  the 
movable  feasts. 

Order  for  processionals  during  the  whole  year. 

Responses  with  music  for  the  procession  during  the  entire  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  Agenda  is  a  declaration  of  the  Bishop  about  the 
conduct  of  admonitions;  after  which  comes  a  mnemonic  versicle  as  to  the 
seasons  when  marriage  may  or  may  not  be  solemnized.  There  follows  a 
direction  as  to  who  may  or  may  not  use  holy  water  at  the  same  time. 

The  evangelical  order  which  the  petitioners  proposed  to  substitute 
for  these  Agenda  would  of  course  be  in  the  vernacular.  It  would  have 
included  topics  pertaining  to  the  worship,  the  doctrine,  the  government 
and  the  life.  One  can  surmise  somewhat  of  its  detailed  subjects:  a 
calendar  of  the  Christian  year  and  certain  chronological  tables.  An  order 
of  worship  general  and  special.  The  marriage  rite.  The  order  for  the 
purification  of  women  after  child-birth.  The  order  of  baptism.  The  order 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  offertory  Collects.  Psalter  and  Hymns.  Re- 
sponses. A  system  of  lections.  A  system  of  introits  and  prefaces.  The 
apostolic  and  other  ecumenical  Creeds.  A  series  of  catechisms  and  a 
postill.  The  rite  of  confirmation.  An  outline  of  Church  law  and  practice 
including  financial  subjects.  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  magistrate. 
The  processes  and  formulas  of  the  ban.  The  visitation  of  the  sick. 
Benediction  of  the  dying.  The  burial  service.  The  care  of  all  classes 
of  dependents.  Christian  rules  of  life.  Special  prayers  for  special  seasons, 
occasions  and  persons. 

XXI.  Cotemporary  German  estimates  of  Julius  II  differed  widely  from 
those  current  in  Italy.  To  the  latter  he  was  the  iron  statesman  who  had 
a  definite  political  idea  which  he  tried  to  carry  though  like  a  soldier  in 
the  field  and  a  diplomat  in  the  council  chamber.  The  Romans  and  Ital- 
ians generally  longed  for  independence  and  some  degree  of  unity;  these 
were  of  far  graver  import  to  them  than  any  conception  of  the  inwardness 
and  spirituality  of  the  Eangdom  of  God.  To  the  German  of  the  thoughtful 
type  the  sight  of  a  pontiff  in  arms  and  on  the  field  of  blood  was  abhorrent 
even  though  that  German  believed  in  the  eternal  sovereignty  of  Rome.    It 
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mnst  be  conceded  that  Julias  was  a  man  of  colossal  plans.  One  has  only 
to  look  at  the  softened  portrait  hj  Raphael  to  see  what  nnfathomable  depth 
lay  in  those  eyes  and  what  tenacity  of  purpose  and  tense  concentration 
are  reflected  by  the  features.  He  wrought  at  the  problem  of  giving  the 
Church  an  external  political  supremacy  so  that  it  might  conquer  the  unity 
of  Italy,  making  that  land  more  or  less  compact,  either  preferably  organic- 
ally or  federatively  under  papal  headship;  and  thus  establish  a  visible 
theocracy  as  a  world-moulding  institution,  from  which  to  rescue  Constan- 
tinople and  the  East  Sometimes  he  appeared  in  person  on  the  field  of 
battle  or  by  the  siege  of  some  city  as  the  second  Mars.  After  alternating 
successes  and  defeats  France  was  driven  out  of  Italy;  he  hoped  also  to 
compel  the  Spaniard  to  surrender  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  The  foothold 
thus  gained  made  him  a  secular  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  future 
politics.  He  was  not  less  great  in  that  type  of  diplomacy  which  sought 
its  ends  through  disguised  falsehood  and  the  grossest  treachery.  He  was 
no  less  remarkable  for  the  patronage  he  gave  to  all  the  arts,  in  that  he 
gathered  about  him  the  finest  geniuses  of  their  time  in  every  field.  Without 
Bramante,  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  Julius  himself  would  have  been 
incomplete.  In  ecclesiastical  matters  his  talent  was  no  less  striking  so 
far  as  the  mechanics  of  the  Church  were  concerned,  whether  in  overturning 
hostile  councils  or  in  moulding  the  Lateran  to  his  view  of  Rome's  relation 
to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  justification  of  his  previous  career  and 
the  prohibition  of  simony  in  the  future  elections  of  the  popes;  but  in  all 
this  there  is  not  a  breath  of  the  exalted  mission  of  the  Christian  faith. 
It  is  not  incredible  that  when  he  reviewed  his  life  in  its  ebbing  moments, 
he  should  have  bewailed  his  mistaken  conception  of  his  private  and  offi- 
cial conduct.  Our  authors  express  the  revulsion  which  every  genuine 
Christian  must  feel  before  a  system  which  asserts  itself  to  be  the  sole 
arbiter  of  eternal  destinies  and  yet  has  such  a  record  of  blood  and  such 
a  leader  as  a  panoplied  pope.  In  the  revolt  from  Rome  no  character 
afforded  such  an  argument  for  vindicating  that  step  as  the  story  of  this 
warlike  genius.  Not  only  in  the  book  of  Hutten,  cited  in  the  notes,  but 
in  the  dialogue  libeUus  de  ohitv  ivUi  pontifids  Tnaximi  anno  domini  MDXIII 
which  has  been  mistakenly  attributed  to  him,  do  we  find  Julius  the  absorbing 
theme.  This  latter  work  went  through  a  number  of  Latin  editions  and 
was  translated  into  French  and  German.  The  Pontifex  Maximus  is  viewed 
as  the  PesUs  Maxima,  Julius  is  made  to  give  an  apology  for  his  entire 
career;  Peter  and  the  Genius  find  it  so  bad  that  he  is  refused  admission 
to  heaven.  Peter  says:  Immo  si  Christianorum  vulgtis  conspiceret  in  ie 
veras  ChrisU  dotes^  nempe  vitce  sancttmoniam,  sacram  doctrinam^  charitatem 
flagrantem,  propheHam,  virtutes,  hoc  te  mugis  suspiceret^  quo  a  mundi  com- 
niodis  inteUigeret  mwndiorem;  et  Christiana  respublica  laUus  floreret,  sipuri- 
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tate  viUBf  si  contemptu  voluptatum,  divitiarum,  imperii  j  mortis  gentiUbus 
esset  miranda:  nunc  non  solum  contracta  est  in  angustum  verumetiam  si 
diUgeniius  excutias^  plerosque  nomine  dumtaxat  invenies  Christianos,  Quceso 
iCf  non  reputabas  tecum,  cum  esses  summus  ecdesice  pastor ,  quibus  modis 
nata  esset  ecdesia,  quibus  atu^ta,  quibus  constabiUta?  num  bellis,  nam  opibus, 
num  equis?  immo  patientia,  sanguine  martyrum  et  nostro,  carceribus,  flagris. 
tu  ecdesiam  diets  auctanij  cum  mundana  ditione  onerati  sunt  iUius  ministri; 
omatam  vocaSj  cum  mundi  muneribus  et  dditiis  inquinatur;  defensam 
appellaSf  cum  pro  sizcerdotum  pectdio  mundus  universus  beUis  pemitiosis- 
simis  conflictatur;  florentem  dicis,  cum  mundi  voluptatibus  ebria  est;  tran- 
quUlamj  cum  nemine  redamante  divitiis,  immo  vitiis  fruitur:  atque  his 
bracteatis  prindpibus  imposuisti,  qui  te  prceceptore  docti  magna  sua  lairo- 
cinia  ac  furiosos  conflictus  ^Christi  defensionem^  vocant  Less  popular  but 
not  less  effective  is  the  anonymous  oratio  ad  christvm  opt  max.  Pro  ivlio 
secvndo  Ugvre  pont  max.  a  qvodam  bene  docto  et  christiano  perscripta;  it 
is  a  passionate  imploration  and  yet  broadly  satirical ,  in  which  oar  Lord 

i's  besonght  to  change  the  entire  mind,  heart,  will  and  work  of  that  irate 
Lnd  injarioos  old  sinner. 

XXn.  Among  the  patristic  forces  which  now  appear  as  haying  entered 
into  the  line  of  his  reflections  was  the  qaemlons  bat  exact  Jerome.  That 
contradictory  nature  had  in  it  a  liberal  sense  of  how  the  Scriptures  should 
be  studied.  Of  all  the  Roman  teachers  he  was  the  most  learned  and  the 
most  broad-minded  within  the  sphere  of  exegesis;  in  all  other  things  he 
was  already  the  fanatical  slave  of  the  ascetic  type  of  life  and  a  sad  dem- 
onstration of  its  disgusting  and  really  inhuman  deformities.  His  very 
monstrosities  and  absurdities  made  him  a  favorite  subject  in  the  art  of 
the  day.  But  an  anatomic  picture  of  him  like  that  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
or  like  that  of  Dtlrer  decks  him  with  no  attractive  or  human  qualities. 
With  that  side  of  him  Schwenckfeld  had  of  course  no  sympathy,  but  with 
his  exegetical  method  and  his  hermeneutical  principles  by«and  large,  yes. 
And  so  too  with  his  principle  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  above  that  of 
the  individual  or  the  conciliar  interpreter.  Schwenckfeld's  sense  of  the 
value  of  Augustine  has  undergone  no  diminution.  He  felt  himself  as  yet 
drawn  to  that  father^s  explanation  of  the  world  order  and  believed  him 
to  be  the  best  interpreter  of  St.  Paul.  It  seems  likely  that  he  had  carried 
his  readings  in  this  direction  pretty  far  seeing  that  he  had  come  to  the 
correspondence  between  Hippo  and  Jerome.  Nor  has  the  apt  saying  of 
Cyprian  lost  its  efficacy  in  facing  the  tyranny  of  custom,  prescription  and 
absolutism.  It  is  evident  that  Schwenckfeld  read  for  use  and  service.  He 
did  not  simply  imbibe  or  consume  for  his  own  satisfaction.  He  brought 
his  studies  into  bright  and  very  effective  play.  He  made  the  ancient 
teachers  live  in  the  current  of  the  new,  modem  life.    What  was  universal 
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and  eternal  in  such  authors  he  picked  ont  and  put  into  the  new  frame 
of  things.     There  seems  too   a  sign  of  Schwenckfeld's  pemsal  of  the 
9)eutfc^e  Zl^eologie;  whether  that  had  been  on  his  shelves  from  its  first 
issne  by  Lnther  in  1516  or  in  its  second  edition  in  1518  one  cannot  tell. 
The  expression  that  Adam  must  go  out  if  Christ  is  to  come  in  may  have 
had  its  comparison  suggested  from  the  contrasts  between  the  old  and  the 
new  man  as  presented  in  that  work.    But  what  is  very  extraordinary  is 
the  little  trace  of  analogy  or  similarity  of  thought  between  the  beautiful 
but  somewhat  neo-Platonic  or  Dionysian  view  of  unity  as  unfolded  in  that 
engaging  work  and  Schwenckfeld's  new  Pauline  conception  of  unity.    He 
kept  himself  distinctly  aloof  from  the  to  him  questionable  moods  of  that 
type  of  thought  in  any  of  its  variations.    His  dualism  was  sturdy  as  was 
his  monism.    He  mapped  out  no  confusions  of  territory;  he  never  allowed 
the  border  lines  to  become  indistinct  or  uncertain  and  open  to  quarrel  or 
readjustment    Much  grist  from  all  sources  came  to  his  mill  but  he  sifted 
everything  before  grinding  it;  and  the  brand  which  issued  from  the  crushing 
stones  was  essentially  his  own.    With  all  the  stimulus  that  Luther  gave 
him  there  is  no  trace  of  that  master  in  the  lines  of  Schwenckfeld,  no  not 
from  the  beginning ;  he  may  quote  him  directly  or  indirectly,  but  his  own 
inferences  have  a  totally  different  color  whether  of  mental  quality  or  of  style. 
XXm.  Our  authors  make  mention  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  as  a 
book  which  they  had  read  with  somewhat  of  a  spell  upon  them.    In  their 
earlier  days  they  had  regarded  it  as  a  veritable  history  and  that  belief 
had  added  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  work.    In  the  light  of  a  juster  under- 
standing of  what  constitutes  a  credible  evangelical  narrative  and  by  the 
application  of  self-evidencing  principles  of  criticism  they  had  learned  to 
estimate  the  whole  as  a  fable  or  as  an  invention,  not  without  ingenuity 
and  charm,   but  lacking  the  stamp  and  features  of  an  authentic  Gospel. 
In  their  time  the  two  totally  divergent  parts  of  this  book  were  regarded 
as  one;  it  remained  for  Tischendorf  to  dissolve  the  unity.    What  a  favorite 
this  apocryphal  tract  was  may  be  seen  from  the  number  of  separate  edi- 
tions in  which  it  appeared.    Panzer  mentions  six  Latin  and  six  English 
ones,  of  the  latter  all  save  one  are  from  the  press  of  Wynkin  de  Worde; 
both  the  Latin  and  English  issues  appeared  before  1524,  the  former  are 
for  the  most  part  without  year  or  place.    Kuczynski  mentions  one  German 
version;    WolfenbUttel  has  one  of  this  earlier  date;   Hain  has  one;   the 
Schwenckfeld  library  has   an  incunabula  whose  title   reads:   EuangeUu 
Nicodemi  domini  nostri  ihesu  cristi  disdpuli.    de  eitisdS  passioe.     In  lege 
et  ppheHs  fundatU  ex  antiquissimis  Ubris  extractu  bene  corrects  et  nouiter 
impressum.    It  is  a  small  quarto  of  twenty-one  leaves  printed  in  Gothic 
type.    There  are  slight  variations  of  subject-matter  in  the  prefaces  and 
endings  of  most  of  these  editions.    One  must  acknowledge  a  certain  happy 
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a^jastment  of  quotations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  especially 
striking  is  the  use  of  the  twenty-fourth  psalm  to  depict  the  entrance  of 
our  Lord  into  hell.  Scarcely  of  less  interest  than  the  prose  form  is  the 
poetic  version  made  in  the  land  of  the  Teutonic  Knights ,  written  in  the 
low  German  dialect  by  Heinrich  yon  Hesler ;  it  has  another  interest  for  us 
in  that  he  assures  us  a  number  of  times  that  he  was  a  layman.  It  has 
been  edited  by  Earl  Helm  for  the  Bibliothek  des  Litterarischen  Yereins  in 
Stuttgart,  1902  No.  224.  An  ancestor  of  Schwenckfeld  belonged  to  that 
body  of  military  missioners.  Their  history  will  assume  no  little  impor- 
tance for  us.  The  versification  is  constantly  disturbed  by  its  variety  of 
metre.  The  Gesta  has  many  additions  from  the  Scriptures ;  but  the  second 
part  brings  a  great  variety  of  sources  under  tribute,  hence  the  narrative 
is  largely  extended.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Schwenckfeld  may  have 
known  of  this  very  dramatic  rendition.  Certainly  the  poem  is  a  proof  of 
the  delight  which  men  had  in  such  a  story.  This  attraction  was  of  much 
the  same  character  as  that  which  now  draws  some  eager  souls  to  the 
study  of  Pilate  or  Judas  and  which  leads  so  many  to  find  the  juice  of  all 
theology  in  1  Pet  S^*, 

XXIY.  It  appears  too  that  Schwenckfeld  studied  the  canonical  registers 
for  his  own  satisfaction  as  well  as  for  the  point  in  dispute  with  regard 
to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church.  He  was  broadening  himself  for 
his  own  work,  not  only  in  pursuit  of  the  questions  that  entered  into  the 
controversies,  but  he  made  fimdamental  inquiries  into  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  Bible  so  that  he  might  attain  clearness  and  certainty,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  accumulated  more  treasure  for  mental  upbuilding  and 
future  use.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  term  Begister  xariloyog  is  here 
used  instead  of  Canon  navibv^  although  Jerome  himself  employed  the  latter 
word.  Further,  the  reference  is  not  to  the  number  of  the  New  Testament 
books  which  were  read  in  the  earliest  churches  but  exclusively  to  the 
number  of  Gospels  from  which  the  four  had  been  selected.  Today  there 
are  but  thirty  such  apocryphal  evangelia  mentioned.  It  is  possible  that  the 
prelates  may  have  reckoned  the  pseudo-Acts  among  them  because  the  Acta 
Pilati  constitute  the  first  part  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Nicodemus;  there 
are  thirteen  such  apocryphal  Acts  which  would  give  about  the  number  of 
their  summary.  If  the  pseudo-epistles  and  the  apocalyptic  writings  were 
included  in  their  list  they  would  be  justified  in  alleging  such  a  number. 

XXV.  It  is  an  ancient  legal  saw  qiu)d  enim  ad  jus  naturale  attinet 
armies  homines  aequales  sunt  And  a  true  and  golden  principle  it  is.  But 
immediately  come  the  fabrications  and  glosses  of  the  social  order  which 
demand  a  legal  fiction  to  justify  them  for  existing  and  to  perpetuate  their 
distinctions.  And  so  feudalism  established  the  FQrstenrecht  and  the  Bitter- 
recbt;  the  Church,  not  to  be  outdone  in  the  separatistic  vein,  created  a  body 
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of  law  for  ihe  deigji  and  the  natural  law  for  ordinary  mortals  became 
a  system  of  infernal  oppression.  The  choicer  sonla  were  far  away  and 
above  the  common  mn  of  folks.  The  like  with  like  theoiy  drew  the  bands 
still  tighter;  each  class  mnst  exist  in  and  mainly  for  itself.  No  one  dared 
intrade  into  the  sacred  privacies  of  this  or  that  order.  These  npper  layers 
tried  to  become  close  corporations.  They  had  their  exclnsive  privileges; 
they  most  marry  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  rank;  they  must  not  earn 
their  own  living  by  trade  or  by  mechanic  arts;  they  mnst  fan  the  flame 
of  their  own  superiority  by  not  noticing  any  challenge  of  the  lower  strata. 
They  must  promote  respect  by  exacting  the  repetition  of  graduated  titles 
which  formed  a  regular  ritual  of  etiquette.  This  incubus  still  rattles  and 
mystifies  the  horse  sense  of  the  children  of  men  and  the  jus  naturale 
continues  to  be  in  considerable  fog  and  hoar-frost  through  which  the  sun 
can  only  bore  a  silvery  glimmer.  The  Landrecht  itself  must  succumb  to 
the  arbitrary  discriminations.  Silesia  had  established  its  own  Fttrstenrechi 
The  usual  date  assigned  for  its  origin  is  of  course  a  mistake.  It  is  true 
that  King  Wladislaw  codified  a  ^firft*  unb  06errec^t  in  1498  on  St.  An- 
drew's day,  November  30,  but  other  forms  existed  before  that  And  so 
with  the  mtterrecht;  Weingarten  and  Fibiger  ascribe  its  beginning  to  Herzog 
Georg  of  Liegnitz  and  Brieg  1599,  June  10.  This  is  evidently  an  error 
but  Eohler  is  no  better  in  the  @(i^(eftf(i^en  SUtn*&jitomdt  part,  n  p.  277, 
in  putting  it  in  1569.  It  was  already  in  existence  at  the  date  of  our 
letter  1524  and  an  actual  account  of  such  a  court  is  given  in  1528,  a 
reference  to  which  has  been  made.  The  exact  origin  is  not  yet  historically 
investigated.  Documentary  forms  of  privileges  come  before  us  in  century 
Xin  when  the  differentiations  had  been  thoroughly  established  and  when 
the  main  point  was  as  yet  a  defence  against  the  aggressions  of  purely 
royal  power.  Another  need  for  united  action  gradually  asserted  itself  in 
the  rise  of  the  cities  with  their  self-government  and  augmenting  purchases 
of  domains  of  field  and  forest.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Ritterschaft 
in  different  lands  formed  Gesellschaften  or  societies  of  nobles  which  aimed 
at  self-discipline ;  they  sought  the  ethical  elevation  of  their  peers  individ- 
ually and  socially  within  their  circle  and  the  general  morale  of  their  body 
in  political  relations.  They  made  regulations  for  the  suppression  of  vices 
current  among  themselves;  they  always  subscribe  themselves  as  zealous 
defenders  of  religion.  Organizations  of  this  kind  were  especially  frequent 
in  South  and  West  Germany  where  the  millstones  that  threatened  to  grind 
their  order  to  powder  were  more  active.  The  revolt  of  which  Franz  von 
Sickingen  was  the  head  and  which  von  Hutten,  von  Berlichingen  and  von 
Cronberg  actively  supported,  made  a  final  venture  and  expressed  in  its 
fatal  campaign  the  expiring  wish  for  an  independent  and  controlling  ele- 
ment in  the  government  of  the  empire  as  next  to  the  Caesar  and  to  be 
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hiB  choice,  free  arm.  It  is  to  be  obseryed  that  the  Ritterschaft  of  Silesia 
took  no  part  in  this  violent  effort  to  give  the  body  a  higher  significance, 
for  the  bonds  between  the  Ritterschaften  and  the  Fttrsten  were  mnch  closer 
than  in  Swabia  and  Franconia.  The  nobles  themselves  did  not  have  the 
differentiations  which  were  so  prevalent  in  the  Sonth;  the  cities,  save 
Breslan  and  Schweidnitz,  were  more  harmonious  with  the  feudalists  who 
also  filled  the  offices  of  State  in  country  and  town  directly  and  with  a 
good  deal  more  of  succession.  Moreover  the  unions  in  Schwenckfeld's 
land  were  more  inclusive  and  their  Recht  or  jfudidum  equestre  was  very 
much  more  compact  and  exclusive.  To  create  a  new  nobility  on  the  part 
of  the  court  was  .  almost  impossible  until  the  intrusive  arbitrariness  of 
Austria  gradually  created  a  new  body  of  officials  and  nobles  directly 
responsible  to  that  desolating  crown.  Indeed  up  to*  the  Thirty  Tears  war 
the  Ritterschaft  of  Lower  Silesia  held  out  pretty  well.  The  very  publi- 
cation of  the  tractate  of  Georg  von  Wentzkhy  was  a  sort  of  protest  against 
the  invasion  of  their  privileges.  Liegnitz  maintained  itself  better  than  any 
other  region  against  the  selfish  Austrians  as  long  as  a  Piast  remained  to 
wear  the  title,  and  the  last  ones  almost  reflected  the  virtues  of  their  an- 
cestors. The  Ritterrecht  as  it  has  come  to  us  had  two  chief  objects:  The 
certification  of  individual  claims  to  nobility;  the  redress  of  injuries  inflicted 
by  one  member  upon  another.  Contest  with  the  princes  was  practically 
eliminated  because  as  a  rule  the  Herzog  or  Fflrst  was  the  more  or  less 
active  head  of  the  order  and  presided  collaterally  whenever  a  Ritterbank 
was  convened ;  the  first  appeal  for  its  session  had  to  be  made  to  him  and 
the  final  decree  of  the  sovereign  had  to  be  proclaimed  before  any  act 
passed  by  the  Ritterschaft  could  be  valid.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  Bishop  of  Breslau  was  recognized  as  a  secular  Ftirst  who  could  be 
appealed  to  as  having  power  to  summon  such  a  court  in  all  save  such 
cases  as  involved  any  shedding  of  blood.  So  that  the  present  Bishop  as 
already  a  noble  and  again  as  a  Ftirst  would  recognize  the  double  appli- 
cability of  the  appeal  by  Axleben  and  Schwenckfeld  to  the  careful  methods 
used  in  the  Ritterrecht.  This  council  went  under  the  name  of  the  Ehren- 
tafel  or  the  Ritterbank.  It  had  to  be  convened  by  a  sovereign  who  had 
also  to  preside  with  his  councilors.  Twelve  recognized  and  approved 
nobles  constituted  the  court  who  chose  their  own  Marshal  as  the  acting 
chairman,  and  a  chancellor  as  their  scribe.  Accurate  minutes  were  kepi 
There  was  a  definite  ritual  for  opening  the  court  and  trying  the  claim  or 
the  charges.  In  the  case  of  injuries  a  committee  of  them  had  been  pre- 
viously appointed  to  attempt  a  reconciliation.  There  were  formulas  for 
convening  the  court  and  for  the  challenge  of  the  accuser  and  of  the  defen- 
dant with  other  interesting  details  which  would  be  out  of  place  here.  All 
processes  in  the  matter  of  injuries  were  of  a  conciliating  nature  and  there 
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was  ample  room  for  apology  in  case  of  lost  temper  or  unwonted  outbursts 
or  drunkenness.    Eyerything  was  done  to  prevent  the  duel  and  the  starting 
of  a  peipetual  feud  between  members  of  their  own  caste.    No  challenge 
from  so-called  inferiors  could  be  taken  notice  of  nor  could  any  testimony 
against  a  noble  by  any  person  of  lower  birth  be  considered.    The  point 
which  comes  before  us  in  our  letter  is  the  first,  the  certification  of  the 
shields.    The  Silesian  rule  was  strenuous;  to  be  competent  for  the  Bitter- 
recht  four  shields  were  requisite.    The  coat-of-arms  of  the  father  and  of 
the  father's  mother;  and  of  the  mother  and  of  the  mother's  mother  had 
to  be  produced  and  verified  by  two  competent  noble  witnesses  familiar 
with  the  facts.    This  would  guarantee  that  he  was  of  pure  blood  firom 
four  genuine  lines  and  that  the  marriage  of  the  father  and  of  the  grand- 
father had  been  valid  back  to  the  line  of  the  great  grandfather.    It  would 
also  prove  that  there  had  not  only  not  been  any  alliance  with  the  common 
people  but  also  no  bar  sinister.    Under  this  usage  Schwenckfeld  and  Ax- 
leben  and  the  Bishop  himself  had  been  reared:  they  were  members  of 
this  very  exclusive  order  of  nobility.    When  the  shields  were  accredited 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  jury  the  sovereign  made  a  proclamation 
of  the  same  and  the  registers  were  deposited  in  the  chancery  rolls  as 
well;  this  afforded  an  unquestionable  demonstration  which  therefore  could 
no  longer  be  challenged.    The  law  itself  allows  no  right  of  revision  and 
no  appeal  from  the  decision  could  be  made  in  any  direction.    Under  such 
a  regime  it  would  be  difficult  to  confer  any  patents  of  nobility  that  did 
not  have  to  wait  four  generations  for  its  establishment  and  still  longer 
unless  the  recipient  married  into  the  already  substantiated  nobility.    We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Hans  Magnus  served  upon  such  a 
court  in  1528.     It -is  not  less  interesting  to  know  that  his  descendent 
Leonhard  von  Axleben  zu  Beichen  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Bitterrecht  the 
Ms.  of  which  is  in  the  Fttrstenstein  Bibliothek  and  a  copy  of  it  is  now  in 
the  Berlin  E.  B. ,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Breslau  Staatsarchi v ;  it  is 
entitled:    Processus  bc8}  SRittcr  9ie(^tcniJg  1590.     The  work  was  written 
synchronously  with  that  of  von  Wentzkhy,  but  each  composed  his  own 
treatise  without  knowledge  of  the  others  intention.    Both  existed  in  Mss. 
only  for  a  long  while ;  that  of  Axleben  remained  so  while  that  of  Wentzkhy 
came  into  print  in  1615  through  Johann  Perfert  who  edited  it  and  was 
also  a  member  of  the  bookfirm  of  Hans  Eyering  and  Johann  Perfert  in 
Breslau  y   although  the  book   was  printed   in  Leipzig.     FUldener  in   his 
Schlesische  Bibliothec  mentions  this  work  p.  25.    That  of  Axleben  has  a 
particular  interest  in  that  he  gathered  his  facts  not  only  from  documents 
but  from  the  testimony  of  the  oldest  living  nobles  among  whom  his  kindred 
and  friends  were  so  prominent.   The  structure  of  this  work  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  von  Wentzkhy;  like  the  other  however  it  is  mainly  a 
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discuBBion  of  Injuries.  The  work  concludes  with  a  long  protracted  case 
in  which  he  served  as  an  advocate.  Similar  organizations  were  founded 
in  other  parts  of  Germany :  for  example  such  a  Ritterschaft  was  formed  at 
Landau  for  six  years  in  1522  August  13,  its  basis  is  religious  and  its  ob- 
jects were  the  promotion  of  morality  in  their  order,  the  maintenance  of 
fellowship  and  of  defensive  measures  against  any  invasion  of  their  rights. 
We  mention  this  because  the  later  friends  of  Schwenckfeld  were  concerned 
in  its  organization.  Some  of  them  as  the  Freybergs  and  the  von  Neubergs 
had  taken  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  movement  of  Sickingeb  because 
of  their  connection  with  the  Swabian  League,  so  divided  in  practice  after 
all  were  the  inferior  nobility  as  to  the  best  means  of  restormg  their  in- 
dependence and  hard-wrung  privileges.  It  was  at  the  Nttmberg  Reichstag 
of  1523  that  they  presented  once  more  their  list  of  grievances  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  princes  and  the  great  mercantile  monopolies  and  the 
Reichs-Eammer-Gericht  with  its  procedures  against  them.  The  Swabian 
Ritterschaft  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  at  adjustment  had  a  prepara- 
tory meeting  in  1560  on  February  19  at  which  they  summoned  a  general 
convent  or  Rittertag  for  August  7  at  Munderkingen.  During  its  sessions 
forty-four  articles  were  passed  which  received  the  royal  approval  in  1561, 
Jane  30.  These  momentous  events  in  which  the  friends  of  Schwenckfeld 
were  engaged  occurred  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life  and  brought  an 
immediate  and  favorable  relationship  between  the  King  and  the  Ritterschaft 
for  which  they  had  been  vainly  striving  since  the  days  of  Maximilian. 
The  Rittergesellschaft  of  Franken  founded  a  similar  series  of  regulations  in 
1590,  and  others  later.  The  best  known  and  most  commented  upon  of 
the  Ritterrecht  is  the  one  formed  in  Lusatia  in  the  period  when  it  was  a 
Margravate.  In  this  the  machinery  of  imperial  intrusion  had  been  effect- 
ively established  and  was  made  a  substantial,  indeed  belittling  preface 
to  the  old  system.  This  was  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia ;  and  we  would 
simply  draw  attention  to  it  because  its  ritual  is  the  one  usually  alluded 
to  in  the  Lexicons,  as  in  Zedler.  The  most  interesting  work  of  Roth  von 
Schreckenstein,  Oefd^id^tc  bcr  cl^emaligen  frcicn  SReic^Srittcrfc^aft  in  ©c^toabcn, 
gfranclcn  Dnb  am  Sil^cin.  2  ©be.  %ixi.  1859—71  is  often  ill-tempered  by 
reason  of  his  anti-Protestant  stand-point.  It  is  furnished  with  ample  ref- 
erences and  bibliography.  Excellent  archival  material  for  the  history  of 
the  Silesian  Ritterschaften  exist.  They  afford  a  subject  worthy  ef  exhaustive 
study  for  they  were  unique  in  structure  and  procedure.  Nor  is  this  topic 
without  its  bearing  upon  one  of  Schwenckfeld's  most  Christian  books  which 
he  wrote  in  Strassburg,  but  had  printed  in  Augsburg:  93om  @l^ri8]tenltcl^en 
Street  ^1  mb  JRitterfc^aft  ||  @ottc2.    M.D.XXXffl. 

XXVI.  The  sympathy  with  the  memory  of  Hus  had  gone  beyond  his 
own  land,  where  indeed  it  had  suffered  much  eclipse  especially  as  to  his 
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doctrine  of  the  Church  through  the  Prague  Compactates  and  the  generally 
yacillating  if  not  Romanizing  conrse  of  the  Utraqnists ;  the  Taborites,  the 
Orphans,  the  Waldenaians  and  the  Brethren  had  been  put  into  the  back- 
ground ;  the  Curia  had  once  more  triumphed  in  large  and  repressive  measure, 
especially  after  Podiebrad's  death.  The  German  Reformation  reviyed  the 
interest  in  the  great  Reformer.  Men  began  to  trace  parallels,  to  make 
inductions,  to  reviye  prophecy  and  to  calculate  the  interval  between  July  6, 
1416  and  1517.  It  was  not  so  very  long  ago,  not  more  than  a  century, 
that  the  candle  was  put  on  the  candle-stick;  the  flames  at  the  stake  in 
Constance  had  but  increased  the  volume  of  light  and  heat.  Eck  in  the 
debate  at  Leipzig  had  contribated  to  this  resuscitation  by  his  charge  on 
July  5,  1519  against  Luther  of  reproducing  the  Bohemian  heresy.  The 
Calixtines  did  not  fail  to  send  Dr.  Martin  the  writings  of  Hus.  Gradually 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  Utraquists  ensued  and  the  Brethren  also 
sought  correspondence;  their  confession,  especially  the  yiews  oftheLord^s 
Supper,  did  not  satisfy  Luther  nor  were  they  on  their  part  pleased  with 
the  lax  views  of  the  Christian  life  which  the  Wittenberg  community  and 
especially  the  students  exhibited  so  that  there  was  a  withdrawal  from 
further  approaches  by  Lucas  and  his  followers.  These  interchanges  were 
in  general  synchronous  with  our  letter.  Carlstadt  considered  the  aspects 
of  controversy  with  Rome  as  likely  to  end  in  martyrdom  just  as  Hus  had 
been  ofifered  up  to  placate  the  Romish  god  of  authority.  He  is  frank 
enough  to  acknowledge  his  dread  of  the  fire-death;  he  would  prefer  flight 
from  place  to  place  as  the  best  way  to  testify;  not  however  that  he  would 
shrink  from  the  ultimate  trial. 

The  student  in  the  Earsthans  defends  the  Hogstraaten  policy  of  im- 
posing silence  upon  the  heretic;  had  Hus  and  Jerome  been  allowed  full 
free-speech  they  would  have  belabored  the  entire  Council,  an  impudence 
which  was  not  to  be  tolerated.  Augmenting  attention  was  given  to  the 
writings  of  Hus  from  this  time  onward.  Luther  himself,  Wenceslaus  Link, 
Johann  Agricola,  all  had  a  baud  in  popularizing  the  story  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  martyr.  The  latter  even  concocted  a  heavy  tragedy  which  was 
named  after  him ;  it  proved  the  occasion  of  no  little  scandal.  The  allusion 
to  Hus  on  the  part  of  our  authors  would  bring  the  question  of  the  abuse 
of  authority  and  the  rights  of  person,  of  truth,  of  liberty  very  vividly  before 
the  Bishop.  Schwenckfeld  had  evidently  become  a  reader  of  the  writings 
from  the  very  conception  of  the  Church  which  he  here  brings  forward. 
He  was  well  disposed,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  not  only  to  the  Utraquists 
but  to  the  more  stringent  elements  embraced  under  the  term  Pickardism 
whose  system  furnished  him  with  a  number  of  parallels  and  suggestions. 
Emphatic  as  was  his  Germanism,  he  hailed  all  that  was  good  and  free 
and  right  in  other  cultures.    Our  authors  might  indeed  have  quoted  an 
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experience  of  a  few  years  before  and  nearer  home.  Stephan  of  Breslan 
was  committed  to  the  flames  in  that  city  in  1398  because  he  dared  main- 
tain: „3cl^  glau6e,  toit  baS  gbttlid^e  ®eje^  mid^  lel^rt,  loeber  mtfyc  nod^  loeniger". 
We  have  ahready  seen  how  on  May  11,  1520  the  Chapter  proposed  to 
suppress  the  works  of  Hus  which  were  then  offered  for  sale  in  Breslau 
and  how  they  sent  the  Archdeacon  Lengesfeld  and  Canon  Weidner  to 
Bishop  Thurzo  who  was  then  already  ailing,  begging  him  to  issue  letters 
of  inhibition  to  all  kinds  of  book-yenders ;  they  were  also  to  persuade  the 
magistracy  to  take  action  against  the  sale  and  circulation  of  these  works. 
It  is  eyident  then  that  quite  an  interest  in  the  Bohemian  reformer's  views 
and  history  had  been  stirred  up  not  only  through  the  Leipzig  debate  of 
scarcely  a  year  ago,  but,  probably  by  the  Utraquists  and  the  Picards 
themselyes,  for  we  have  seen  how  they  carried  their  literature  into  the 
Wittenberg  stronghold  and  instituted  a  correspondence  as  well  as  a  degree 
of  affiliation  with  the  Saxon  leaders.  The  books  against  which  the  prel- 
ates and  canons  took  such  stringent  action  were  most  likely  from  these 
Bohemian  and  Morayian  sources.  It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  importance  that 
there  was  an  awakening  so  favorable  to  Hus  just  parallel  with  the  growing 
significance  of  Luther. 

XXVn.  The  Council  of  Constance  among  many  incidental  points  con* 
cemed  itself  mainly  with  the  healing  of  the  schism,  the  test  of  the  doctrines 
of  Widif  and  Hus  and  the  reformation  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and 
members.  Our  letter  refers  chiefly  to  the  second  point  best  illustrated  by 
the  trial  of  the  Bohemian  reformer.  The  overshadowing  question  was  which 
is  the  chief  authority,  the  Council  or  the  Scriptures.  The  Silesian  prelates 
put  the  stress  on  the  Church  as  represented  by  that  assembly.  D'Ailly 
and  his  coadjutors  refused  to  entertain  the  appeals  of  Hus  to  the  Gospel 
and  even  to  Christ;  they  demanded  only  implicit  obedience  and  retraction. 
Any  definite  proof  as  to  the  right  of  their  position  was  not  brought  for- 
ward, and  this  is  the  very  omission  which  Axleben  and  Schwenckfeld  call 
to  account.  The  article  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Church  was  also  practi- 
cally settled.  The  divine  institution  was  nothing  else  than  the  visible 
organization  set  forth  by  this  great  convocation  itself,  although  just  then 
unfortunately  for  the  soundness  of  the  claim  there  were  three  heads  to  it. 
To  Hus  on  the  other  hand  the  Church  was  the  congregation  of  all  believ- 
ers or  of  the  elect  whose  sole  head  is  Christ  above.  And  now  the  prel- 
ates of  our  letter  stood  for  the  view  that  the  Church  could  not  exist 
without  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  in  Rome  while  Hus  held  that  the 
Church  could  exist  without  his  Holiness  and  their  Eminences,  and  with 
this  view  of  the  martyr  our  letter  expresses  its  agreement  The  action 
of  the  Council  in  burning  Hus  is  an  unquestioned  historical  fact  After 
his  condemnation  he  was  degraded  from  the  priesthood  and  then  handed 
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over  to  the  secular  ann  with  the  recommendatioii  of  mercy.  The  Empire 
knew  how  to  interpret  this  formula.  No  one  therefore  disputes  about  the 
result  of  the  action  of  bis  judges,  but  how  they  dared  reach  such  a  tragical 
conclusion  in  the  teeth  of  the  rights  of  conscience  as  guaranteed  by  nature 
and  the  Scriptures  remains  unanswered.  The  unjustifiable  process  against 
Hus  rises  in  a  progressive  series  to  the  climactic  wrong.  It  began  with 
ignoring  the  written  and  sealed  testimonies  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  the 
titular  Bishop  Nicholas  of  Nazareth,  and  the  Archbishop  Conrad  of  Bechta 
to  say  nothing  of  the  certification  voluntarily  made  by  the  Bohemian  barons. 
Again  he  was  treated  as  a  heretic  before  he  was  heard;  a  warranty  of 
jurisdiction  was  fictitiously  framed  and  enforced  without  regard  to  the 
rights  of  person;  that  is  he  was  prejudged  and  deprived  of  his  liberty 
before  he  was  brought  to  the  bar.  In  the  next  place  the  violation  of  the 
letter  of  safe-conduct  is  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  of  history.  It  was  a 
slap  in  the  face  for  Sigismund;  the  imperial  dignity  humiliated  itself  before 
the  unrighteous  churchmen.  A  huge  outrage  was  perpetrated  upon  national 
law  such  as  none  but  a  soulless  ecclesiastic  could  be  guilty  of  Hus  was 
a  freeman  from  the  Bohemian  point  of  view;  if  he  was  to  be  imprisoned 
as  soon  as  he  voluntarily  put  himself  in  personal  relationship  with  his 
accusers,  then  either  he  should  have  been  told  beforehand  that  he  was  to 
be  regarded  as  a  criminal  against  the  Council,  or  his  accusers  should  also 
have  been  imprisoned  and  been  subjected  to  similar  treatment  In  other 
words  this  was  but  the  frightfnl  abuse  of  power  by  the  majority.  The 
methods  of  incarceration  were  the  grossest  breach  of  law  from  one  stage 
of  insulting  injury  to  another  until  the  flames  choked  his  breath.  As 
soon  as  the  cardinals  by  subterfuge  got  him  into  their  hands  the  wickedness 
began  and  became  cumulative;  from  his  lodgings  he  was  surreptitiously 
taken  to  the  Dominican  cloister,  thence  to  the  Schloss  Gottlieben  in  the 
custody  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  thence  to  the  Franciscan  convent  every- 
where loaded  with  manacles  and  given  unwholesome  diet  and  lodged  in 
filthy  quarters.  There  is  nothing  even  in  law  much  less  in  Christian  charity 
that  can  justify  such  treachery  toward  an  untried  man.  It  is  all  idle  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  times.  The  ecclesiastics  devised  such  a  system  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  entire  moral  sense  of  that  day  revolted  at  the  inhu- 
manity; surely  men  who  professed  a  scriptural  standard  of  life  in  any 
form  whatever  had  no  business  to  invent  such  cruelties.  And  ftirther  the 
absence  of  any  comparison  of  the  reformer's  vnitings  with  the  Bible,  the 
perpetual  summons  to  obey,  the  appeal  to  false  traditional  sentimentalities 
and  to  vicarious  consciences  are  all  indicative  of  the  lowest  moral  condi- 
tions of  his  accusers.  It  is  impossible  to  build  up  ethics  upon  the  sub- 
jection of  the  conscience  to  the  keeping  of  others.  The  refusal  to  grant 
him  an  advocate  was  another  element  of  injustice.    This  unrighteousness 
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was  ten  times  aggravated  by  saying  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  farnish  a 
heretic  with  an  attorney.  This  was  the  very  point  in  dispute,  and  even 
if  he  were  presumed  to  be  an  offender  against  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
Church,  should  he  not  have  been  allowed  some  one  skilled  in  the  usages 
of  courts  to  plead  his  cause?  To  deny  him  the  customary  privileges  of 
defense  was  in  itself  the  violation  of  the  spirit  and  practice  of  a  genuine 
process  in  a  court  of  law.  No  one  can  defend  such  a  perversion  of  first 
principles  under  the  shelter  of  the  times.  The  laughter  at  his  appeal  to 
Christ  indicated  a  hardened  conscience,  it  must  have  sounded  like  the  dry 
cackle  of  demons.  No  less  shocking  was  the  observance  of  certain  tech- 
nical ceremonies  all  of  which  had  in  them  the  very  essence  of  cruelty 
toward  a  sensitive  nature;  the  spectacle  of  the  degradation  was  a  fitting 
sequence  to  the  heartiess  processes  which  led  up  to  it.  The  utter  disregard 
of  the  protests  of  his  deeply  devoted  friends  who  stood  by  him  from  almost 
the  day  of  his  entrance  into  the  city  until  the  final  tragedy,  and  of  the  petition 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  Bohemian  nobles  has  in  it  the  ear  marks 
of  an  Antichrist.  To  bum  Hns  and  let  John  XXIII  and  his  two  rivals  go 
is  a  parody  on  the  sense  of  justice.  What  conceptions  of  righteousness 
were  regnant  in  the  minds  of  such  men  as  D'Ailly  and  Oerson  when  they 
could  be  so  stout  for  the  death  of  the  great  Magister  and  so  lenient  with 
the  successors  of  St  Peter?  No  less  terrible  was  the  moral  rot  which 
fouled  the  mass  of  attendants  who  constituted  the  army  of  the  Council. 

While  Hus  was  in  prison  events  in  the  homeland  had  passed  to  the 
practice  of  utraquism;  the  cup  was  given  to  the  laity.  Although  Hus 
asserted  that  the  participation  in  the  chalice  was  not  essential,  yet  when 
the  Council  proposed  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  Christian  and  to  con- 
tradict the  institution  of  Christ  he  claimed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
communicant  to  insist  upon  his  divinely  chartered  right  In  that  the 
Council  preserved  the  traditions  and  theories  of  work-righteousness,  it  may 
be  said  to  have  also  determined  what,  from  the  Roman  stand  point,  a  real 
work  or  service  of  Christ  is.  It  will  be  observed  that  our  authors  allege 
that  the  Council  of  Constance  was  dominated  by  the  Dominicans  or  the 
black  monks  so  called  from  the  color  of  their  mantle  whose  cut  varied 
among  the  different  orders ;  and  that  the  theology  which  ruled  its  definitions 
was  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas  who  himself  was  a  Dominican.  The  signs 
of  their  ascendency  probably  lay  in  the  following  facts:  the  general  zeal 
of  that  body  in  the  prosecution  of  heresy ;  the  first  incarceration  of  Hus 
in  a  Dominican  convent;  the  master  of  the  palace  delivered  the  opening 
address  both  at  the  trial  of  Hus  and  Jerome;  the  theology  of  Aquinas 
ruled  the  council  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  in  the  theories  of  tran- 
substantiation  and  concomitance  and  in  the  subservience  of  the  conscience. 
The  very  best  synchronous  account  of  this  Council  is  found  in  the  tractate 
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written  in  this  year  1624  by  Wolfgang  Capito  who  of  coarse  sympathizes 
with  Hub  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  It  is  entitled:  S(nttt)ttrt  SB.  SBoIffgang 
$a6.  (£apt«  tond  auff  99ruber  (SonrabtiS  Sugu^'ftiner  oihetxi  $U)btndaIiS  ber^jma* 
nuns  /  f 0  ^^  ^n  gemetn  ||  Sibgnof c^afft  jilngft !!  gef d^ziben  l^at  The  same  thought 
engaged  the  minds  of  our  Silesians  and  of  him  who  was  the  subsequent 
host  of  Schwenckfeld  in  the  city  of  Strassburg,  whither  Capito  had  come 
in  1523. 

XXVin.  On  July  7,  1523  we  find  the  Breslau  Chapter  appointing  a 
committee  to  debate  the  question  of  creating  a  new  official,  a  concionator 
or  adjunct-preacher  in  the  Church,  to  whom  certain  days  for  preaching 
should  be  assigned  and  the  best  hour  for  holding  the  service  whether 
before  Vesper  or  after  the  late  breakfast,  somewhere  about  noon,  should 
be  determined.  The  matter  of  his  salary  was  also  referred  to  the  same. 
That  this  was  an  ancient  usage  we  have  remarked  elsewhere.  It  is 
Krentzheim  who  tells  us  that  by  the  command  of  Friedrich  11  Valentine 
Crautwald  expounded  the  Pauline  epistles  publicly  in  Liegnitz,  an  incident 
which  Abraham  Scnltetus  repeats  in  his  Annal.  evangelii  under  the  date 
1523. 

XXIX.  The  story  told  by  Pol  about  the  removal  of  the  picture  of  Mary 
is  not  bad.  The  picture  was  mounted  in  the  cloistered  walk  of  the  mon- 
astery of  the  Eremitic-Augustinians  at  St.  Dorothea.  It  had  been  reared 
by  a  monk  whom  his  brethren  called  the  Xodenbifd^of,  the  dauber.  Mary 
was  accustomed  to  turn  her  face  and  weep  when  the  gifts  of  the  faithful 
were  shabbily  mean.  On  May  1,  1517  Thurzo  ordered  her  removal;  the 
monks  however  inspired  a  lot  of  devotees  to  beg  the  Bishop  for  its 
restoration.  Very  well  then,  said  he,  since  you  do  not  want  to  lose  the 
picture  and  I  too  would  like  to  have  it  by  me  and  we  both  need  to  be 
satisfied,  look  now,  here  you  have  your  part  of  it.  He  handed  over  to 
them  that  section  of  the  picture  which  represented  a  monk  kneeling  before 
the  Mother  of  God;  the  rest  I  will  keep  for  my  own  use. 

XXX.  A  student  of  secular  law,  after  the  ordinary  academic  course 
in  the  liberal  arts  was  expected  to  attend  the  lectures  on  the  Corpus  luris 
CiviUs  together  with  its  declamations  and  disputations.  He  was  expected 
also  to  be  familiar  with  the  imperial  statutes  and  the  various  recesses  of 
the  Reichstag  together  with  the  phases  of  diplomatics.  He  must  also  be 
familiar  with  natural  law  and  ethics.  Nor  could  he  be  lacking  in  the 
study  of  what  we  would  call  international  law,  then  in  its  rudimentary 
state.  So  also  he  would  have  to  be  well-informed  in  all  forms  of  legal 
procedure  and  practice.  The  equipment  of  a  Silesian  lawyer  however 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  local  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  privilegia  of  all  grades;  the  Landesrecht ;  the  Ftlrsten- 
recht;    the  Ritterrecht;  the  Eirchenrecht  in  some  measure,  especially  as 
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expressed  in  the  statutes  enacted  by  provincial  and  diocesan  synods.  The 
decisions  of  the  SchOffenrecht  wonld  also  have  to  be  a  part  of  his  outfit, 
and  this  wonld  require  a  knowledge  of  the  Magdeburger  Recht  as  well. 
Of  course  he  would  have  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  formulas,  pro- 
cedures and  practices  of  Silesian  legislation  and  judicial  courts. 

XXXI.  Among  the  social  evils  which  our  authors  give  prominence  to 
is  that  of  the  custom  of  drinking  healths.  They  speak  of  drunkenness 
not  only  as  an  evil  but  they  draw  special  attention  to  what  had  become 
a  prescribed  usage  among  the  nobility,  as  the  toast  and  the  prosit,  so  that 
they  who  should  be  patterns  of  the  virtues  for  the  other  positions  in  life 
bad  by  their  drinking  excesses  proved  the  saddest  corrupters  of  the  social 
order.  The  Church  had  been  powerless  in  arresting  the  vice.  The  peti- 
tioners are  of  the  opinion  that  the  evangelical  ban  might  be  instrumental 
in  at  least  mitigating  the  evil.  Probably  they  had  in  mind  not  only  the 
general  discipline  of  those  who  were  addicted  to  intoxication,  but  the 
prevention  of  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  table  by  such  drunken,  sottish 
professors  of  religion.  It  is  an  old  accusation  which  imputes  to  the  Germans 
boundless  indulgence  in  strong  drink.  The  Reformation  called  forth  much 
literature  on  this  subject;  the  references  to  the  swinish,  guzzling  habits  of 
all  classes  are  frequent  and  the  legislation  against  brutish  revels  in  con- 
nection with  this  dissipation  was  abundant. 

The  vice  of  drunkenness  was  aggravated  and  spread  by  the  habit  of 
drinking  healths,  of  toasting,  of  trolling  and  of  challenging  to  pour  down 
in  one  gulp  large  quantities  of  this  or  that  inflaming  beverage.  The  evil 
infected  all  classes  but  was  particularly  rampant  among  students  and  the 
nobility  of  all  grades  because  of  their  ill-regulated  social  habits  and  the 
continuous  round  of  carousals  and  banquets  in  which  they  sought  their 
pleasure.  Not  the  German  alone  need  be  saddled  with  the  charge  as  the 
contemptuous  Italian  was  wont  to  do;  no  nationality  was  free,  it  was  only 
the  larger  degree  and  the  more  potent  medium  of  inebriation  that  made 
the  difference  here  and  there.  Brewing  and  distilling  were  universal  arts 
and  parts  of  any  regular  household  economy,  although  not  infrequently  a 
sort  of  monopoly  was  created  for  the  sake  of  revenue  or  as  class  privilege. 
The  facilities  for  intemperate  revels  were  enormous;  and  a  dissuasive 
book  of  the  period  ingeniously  shows:  luie  bad  jutrinrfen  nur  burft  mac^ 
tmnh  mit  fid^  bring.  It  goes  on  to  expand  the  fact  that  the  more  and  the 
oftener  the  liquor  is  imbibed  the  more  violent  and  insatiable  does  the 
thirst  become.  Schwenckfeld  was  no  less  familiar  with  the  beastly  wassails 
in  the  universities  than  he  was  with  the  habits  of  courts  and  the  festivities 
of  society.  The  Quodlibet  throws  a  world  of  light  on  the  entire  compass 
of  dissolute  and  bacchanalian  customs  that  reigned  in  the  student  body ; 
no  reformation   by  the  Word  of  God  checked  the  dissipation  in  Witten- 
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berg  any  more  than  in  Frankfurt  a./0.  or  anywhere  else.  The  animal 
revelations  of  the  inner  man  aronnd  snch  a  jovial  and  bibnlons  board  are 
well  illustrated  in  the  cut  which  adorns  the  Quodlibet,  representing  the 
ass,  the  sow,  the  calf,  the  sheep,  the  dog,  the  bear,  the  goose,  the  wolf 
as  gathered  about  the  round-table  on  which  sits  the  monkey  who  upsets 
his  mug.  The  goose  is  idiotic  enough  to  hold  the  flambeau  for  the 
spectacled  bear  to  read  from  his  open  book  of  student  songs:  between 
whiles  bruin  turns  his  head  to  watch  the  spiggot  of  the  barrel.  The  ass 
has  his  beaker,  the  sow  a  bucket,  the  calf  a  jug,  the  sheep  seems  choused 
out  of  his  potion,  the  dog  has  a  huge  flagon  and  the  wolf  has  his  jug  to 
the  left  of  him  more  intent  upon  taking  surreptitious  advantage  of  his 
fellows  than  he  is  to  fill  himself.  It  is  the  acme  of  a  student  carouse  the 
sequence  of  which  would  have  to  be  sought  under  the  degraded  round- 
table.  But  it  was  with  the  developed  manhood  that  Schwenckfeld  now 
sought  to  deal;  if  his  peers  could  be  reached  he  knew  that  their  cure 
would  filtrate  dovmward  to  all  classes  educated  and  non-educated.  If 
some  persuasive,  restraining  power  which  touched  the  standing  and  public 
respect  of  this  better  world  could  be  brought  to  bear,  both  men  knew 
that  it  would  influence  all  classes;  many  nobles  were  in  full  accord  with 
this  purpose.  That  the  evil  was  acknowledged  and«  deplored  the  literature 
abundantly  shows;  that  all  manner  of  devices  were  adopted  for  checking 
it  is  no  less  evident,  but  none  sufficed  to  arrest  the  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative indulgence  in  all  sorts  of  beverages.  It  should  be  understood  that 
reform  movements  in  this  direction  are  by  no  means  a  peculiarity  of  our 
day.  Let  us  bring  forth  a  few  proofs  out  of  the  large  stock  of  evidence 
on  this  point.  The  poem  called  the  Ritterspiegel,  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
middle  German  language  and  a  product  of  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  exhorts  the  knight  and  his  squire  alike  to  guard  against  inebriety. 
It  inculcates  as  a  first  principle  that  they  be  moderate  in  quaffing  the 
cup  and  that  they  know  how  to  govern  appetite  under  any  temptation. 

S)i  crftc  ift  bar  l^cr  mcjig  ft, 

Sin  tranfe  unb  oud^  an  fpetfe. 
In  1494,  Ad  vincula  Petri,  August  1,  there  was  a  convent  of  the 
Ritterschaft  of  Franken  at  Neustadt  a/Aiseh  which  considered  not  only 
the  questions  of  feuds,  the  encroachments  of  the  Brandenburg  Margraves 
and  the  rise  of  the  cities,  but  on  this  very  part  of  Zutrinken  they  pledged 
themselves  to  total  or  partial  abstinence;  in  the  latter  case  reducing  the 
quantity  allowable  to  be  consumed  to  one-half  whether  in  lodging-houses 
or  in  taverns.  In  1505  on  October  2,  the  eminent  Johann  Trithemius 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother  Jacob;  in  which  he  warns  against  the  excesses 
of  the  Trinkgelage  or  the  heavy  drinking  bouts.  In  1512  Johann  von 
Schwarzenberg  is  reputed  to  have  published  a  work  entitled;  ©enbbrieff 
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t)on  ben  ©t&nben  ber  $6IIen  an  bie  ^i^trindCer.  The  dark  powers  are  aronsed 
lest  the  sweeping  decrees  passed  by  the  Reichstag  at  C5ln,  1512,  near  the 
close  of  the  session  against  the  drinking  of  healths  should  avail  to  prevent 
drunkenness.  The  devil  felt  secure,  if  the  heads  of  the  social  order  should 
keep  up  the  custom.  The  letter  appeals  to  all  practiced  tosspots  to  re- 
double temptations  to  drink  in  the  most  seductive  ways.  The  influence 
of  the  societies  formed  against  the  habit  must  be  overcome;  youth  is  to 
be  won  to  indulgence;  the  aged  sot  cannot  give  it  up  of  course;  women 
and  maidens  are  to  be  encouraged  to  lift  the  glass.  The  arguments  uni- 
versally used  to  dissuade  from  indulgence  are  answered  from  infernal 
points  of  view  and  the  slaves  of  the  habit  are  to  have  Satanic  rewards 
hereafter.  A  poem  at  the  end  depicts  in  octavo  rhymes  the  frightftil  con- 
sequences of  inebriation : 

S)3c  IrundCcnl^c^t  bringt  §er^cnlc^b/ 

6rrcgt  tjiel  ©ilnb/  barju  JBoftl^c^t. 

3)ic  Irundtcnl^e^t  crjumct  ®ott/ 

SScrfaumbt  fcin  Sob/  tjcrad^t  \m  ©cbott. 

S)ie  Ztmdm^z\)t  \(J^xoh^t  &)x  t)n  ®ut/ 

SBringt  §aber  mh  groffcn  SSnmut 

S)ie  XrundCenl^e^t  gibt  fd^antpar  SSort/ 

Offt  SBunben  tieff/  mh  mand^en  9Rorb. 

Xrundenl^e^t  benimpt  SSerft&nbtnug/ 

SBeraubt  ber  @inn  t)nb  ©eb&d^tnu^. 

S)ie  Irundtenl^e^t  fd^afft  liegen  mb  triegen/ 

fdtt)  jr  bleibt  nid^tS  l^e^ntlid^S  t)erfd^tt)tege. 

u.  f.  tt). 
The  whole  tract  is  a  skilful  satire  of  the  powers  which  reap  eternal 
profit  from  the  debasing  excess.  Some  are  inclined  to  attribute  its  author- 
ship  to  Johann  Neuber  who   served    as  the  chaplain   of  von  Schwar- 
zenberg. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  unions  were  formed  among  the  nobles 
which  had  as  their  central  object  the  enforcement  of  moderation  in  their 
own  order,  a  type  of  which  was  the  one  organized  in  the  Steiermark  in 
1519  and  called  the  St.  Christopher  Society;  there  were  many  others 
mostly  named  after  patron-saints.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  associations 
were  specifically  reformatory  and  had  solely  in  view  the  mitigation  of  the 
orgies  everywhere  felt  to  be  so  terrible.  These  were  voluntary  endeavors 
to  solve  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  practical  sociology.  In  1517  the 
nobles  of  Franken  again  founded  a  fraternal  and  neighborly  union  whose 
first  thought  was  to  maintain  such  traditional  customs  as  were  commend- 
able on  the  basis  of  a  virtuous  life,  and  to  cultivate  those  qualities  which 
should  adorn  knighthood  and  make   it  exemplary.     Especially  did  they 
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aim  at  the  abolition  of  the  social  glass  as  the  cormpter  of  the  sool,  body 
and  property.  Indeed  they  strove  to  pass  other  sumptuary  resolutions 
suggesting  a  modification  in  costumes ,  especially  those  of  women,  with 
the  feeling  that  extravagant  dress  was  an  exponent  of  luxury  and  was 
therefore  depleting  the  coffers  of  the  nobility  while  it  enriched  the  money 
chests  of  commercial  companies  and  houses.  It  was  in  1522  on  the  ISlh 
of  August  that  a  confederation  of  the  nobles  of  Swabia  was  formed  for 
the  period  of  six  years.  Apart  from  its  support  of  Franz  yon  Sickingen 
and  its  general  attitude  of  self-defence  it  stood  for  the  moderation  of  the 
drinking  habits  and  the  frightful  bouts  which  had  become  the  daily  routine 
of  life.  The  resolutions  themselves  are  animated  with  a  deep,  earnest, 
moral  tone  as  if  that  assembly  were  moved  by  the  noblest  spirit  of  prac- 
tical reform  beginning  with  their  own  order.  It  was  in  1524  that  a  short 
tractate  was  issued  entitled:  SSom  jutrindCen  lafter  t)nnb  mighaud^  bie  fc^ent* 
lichen  baraug  erfolgen/  S)armit  t)e|t  bie  gan^e  S^eutfd^  92ation  it^tdt  ift.  ®^ 
hiudt  3U  e^tenbrugl  burd^  92icoIaum  SSibemar.  Snno  MDXXiiij.  In  this 
little  pamphlet  the  incommodities  following  from  the  vice  of  drunkenness 
or  excessive  social  swilling  are  depicted  under  nine  heads.  Of  all  the 
chief  depravities  of  human  nature  not  the  least  is  the  shameful  and 
dishonorable  abuse  of  the  friendly  cup.  Every  one,  even  he  who  is  addicted 
to  the  tankard,  has  to  acknowledge  from  the  patent  proofs  that  the  in- 
juries which  result  therefrom  to  the  soul's  honor,  body  and  good  are  in- 
calculable. First,  s^ce  it  is  directly  prohibited  by  God,  it  must  be  a 
danger  to  the  conscience  and  lead  to  perdition.  Secondly,  excessive  in- 
dulgence brings  with  it  other  sins :  conspicuously  do  scandalous  profanity 
together  with  the  mockery  of  sacred  persons  and  institutions  follow  in  its 
train.  Thirdly,  it  leads  to  a  disregard  of  all  relations  of  the  household 
and  of  friendship ;  it  also  rouses  to  such  a  development  of  temper  as  often 
ends  in  murder.  Fourthly,  it  drives  one  into  a  state  of  untrustworthiness; 
all  confidence  in  him  who  habitually  fills  himself  with  wine  is  destroyed 
because  over-tippling  renders  him  incapable  of  mastering  his  duties; 
nothing  can  be  entrusted  to  his  custody.  Fifthly,  the  heating  nature  of 
drink  stimulates  the  passions  to  commit  all  manner  of  crimes  against 
purity  and  chastity  and  the  disruption  of  domestic  relations  is  one  of  the 
inevitable  fruits.  Sixthly,  the  train  of  physical  ills  follows  in  its  wake 
so  that  life  is  shortened  and  the  death  which  ensues  is  degrading.  The 
man  who  daily  soaks  himself  is  in  constant  peril  of  divine  judgment  which 
will  not  always  sleep.  Seventhly,  the  destruction  of  the  nutritive  powers 
surely  results  and  the  will  is  weakened  so  that  it  can  offer  no  effectual 
resistance  to  the  rage  of  appetite.  A  change  comes  over  the  toper's  en- 
tire conduct  in  his  pursuits  and  in  his  very  inward  nature;  it  is  the  ruin 
of  the  home,  the  wife  and  the  children.    The  striking  reflection  is  made: 
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How  many  capable  people  do  we  see  daily  who  have  lived  in  honor  having 
adeqoate  means  and  blessed  with  wife  and  children  and  who  might  have 
accomplished  great  things  did  they  not  surrender  themselves  to  idleness; 
did  they  not  by  daily  indalgence  neglect  and  delay  the  seasonable  partak- 
ing of  food;  did  they  not  lapse  through  their  laziness  into  the  uttermost 
misery.    Eighthly,  it  destroys  the  wholesome  development  of  mind  and  of 
the  habit  of  industry  and  of  all  capacities  for  bettering  life.    Ninthly,  to 
drink  a  health  requires  a  companion  and  the  tone  of  friendship  begins  to 
sink.  The  sot  not  only  drags  down  others  but  he  ends  by  consorting  with 
the  basest  sort  of  human  wrecks.  The  currency  of  the  vice  in  the  higher 
classes  is  deplored  because  the  example  to  those  in  humbler  stations  is 
disastrous;   in  short  the  degenerate  custom  is  a  fearful  infraction  of  the 
divine  law   and   produces   an   unchristian  state  of   things.     The    writer 
concludes  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  patent  how  at  present  there  are 
few  occasions  of  friendship,   society  and  communion  in   which  one  can 
participate  without  the  temptation  of  the  social  glass  and  the  solicitation 
to  excess.    Indeed  the  standard  of  moral  judgment  is  so  perverted  that 
he  is  esteemed  the  greatest  who  can  fill  himself  the  fullest    The  individual 
must  awake  to  his  danger ;  those  in  high  social  positions  must  take  heed 
against  self-indulgences;  they  should  deliver  their  dependents  by  Christian 
methods  from  this  public  vice.    For  truly  the  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of 
the  tree  and  the  wrath  of  God  is  near;  this  very  imminence  should  lead 
each  one  to  consider  and  turn  to  God  his  Saviour.  Amen.    As  an  example 
of  the  attempt  at  restriction   by   the   local  authorities  we  may  take  an 
instance  from  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  magistracy  of  Ntlmberg  in 
1526.    They  regard  the  abuse  of  the  social  glass  as  the  cause  of  many 
other  vices  and  in  itself  as  a  misemployment  of  a  creature  of  God,  granted 
for  the  well-being  of  men  and  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  not  only  fearful  punishments  are  now  being  inflicted 
by  heaven  but  an  augmentation  of  these  may  be  expected.  An  honorable 
council  in  order  to  defend  God's  honor  and  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to  its 
own  powers  is  determined  to  root  out  this  evil  from  the  city  and  its  outly- 
ing districts.    Hence  in  case  of  indulgence  beyond  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  they  proposed  to  subject  each  offender  to  two  days  imprison- 
ment with  a  diet  of  water  and  bread  or  a  fine  of  a  gulden  for  each  day, 
without  reduction.    In  case  of  total  obfuscation  five  days  of  confinement 
with  a  similar  restriction  of  diet  was  prescribed  or  a  fine  of  a  gulden  per 
diem  must  be  paid.  The  moneys  thus  collected  should  serve  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  In  case  of  repetition  the  terms  and  fines  were  to  be  doubled 
for  a  second  offence  and  tripled  for  a  third  and  so  on.    The  council  held 
itself  empowered  to  increase  the  punishment  at  its  discretion. 

As  an  instance  of  the  effort  to  suppress  the  disorder  in  a  principality 
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an  SluiSfd^reiben  burd^d  Spr  t)nb  ^^urftentl^umb  ju  ©ad^fen/  etUd^  nottige  ftud/ 
juerl^Qltmtg  Sl^riftlid^er  jud^t  /  belangenb  may  be  cited.  It  was  issued  in 
1531  and  was  bnt  a  reiteration  of  like  electoral  undertakings ;  the  pity  of 
it  was  that  these  electors  were,  to  say  the  least,  quite  hearty  swiggers  and 
like  the  most  of  us  were  better  at  telling  others  to  do  as  I  say  and  not 
as  I  do.  So  here  they  very  kindly  exhort  the  preachers  and  the  nobility 
and  the  subjects  of  the  Ftlrstentum  and  the  country  to  be  diligent  in 
warning  the  people  to  abstain  from  the  vicious,  inhuman,  unchristian  and 
swinish  social  glass  with  its  carousing  sequences;  they  must  indicate 
the  offence,  disadvantage  and  injury  to  soul,  honor,  body  and  goods 
together  with  the  manifold  dangers  which  arise  from  this  abuse.  Another 
point  of  the  advice  was  to  show  how  a  heavily  loaded  drunkard  is  robbed 
of  his  reason  and  resembles  the  ass  or  the  cattle  which  have  no  ratioc- 
inative  powers ;  and  further  they  should  show  how  God  would  be  moved 
to  wrath  on  account  of  such  excess;  indeed  he  has  inflicted  upon  us  for 
some  time  past  the  sot  himself  as  a  punishment ;  it  is  precisely  the  tippler 
who  is  the  chief  plague  of  the  German  nation  itself  as  our  experience  daily 
shows;  for  just  observe  how  many  persons  of  high  and  low  degree,  capable 
people,  have  become  brutes  so  that  they  are  impotent  to  do  any  honorable, 
manly  deed  or  to  give  counsel  or  to  manage  affairs;  moreover  they  lose 
their  health  on  account  of  their  irregular  conduct  and  at  last  have  become 
utterly  corrupt  and  have  perished  miserably.  Hence  we  call  upon  all 
classes  and  conditions  to  reflect  upon  these  facts,  take  them  to  heart  and 
to  restrict  the  excessive  social  drinking  custom.  If  this  is  not  done  out 
of  the  regard  due  to  your  ruler  it  should  be  out  of  reverence  for  God  and 
his  Word ;  especially  for  the  sake  of  the  young  and  for  the  sake  of  per- 
sonal dignity,  health  and  well-being.  You  should  also  restrain  all  who 
are  dependent  upon  you  from  this  habit  and  train  them  to  a  Cliristian 
and  inoffensive  life.  The  special  system  of  fines  and  restraints  previously 
enacted  by  the  court  is  renewed  for  all  who  do  not  conduct  themselves 
according  to  this  order.  Of  course  the  work  of  Sebastian  Franck  is  so 
well  known  that  it  need  be  only  recalled.  In  1543  Melchior  Ambach  issued 
a  translation  of  three  sermons  of  St.  Augustine  against  inebriety;  it  was 
entitled:  SBon  Qn^an^tn/  t)nb  S^rundtcnl^eit,  fampt  jrcn/  fd^fincn  frild^tcn/ 
3)rci  ©l^riftUd^c  ^rcbige.  grandEfurt,  §crm.  (Sillffcrid^.  He  had  a  Puritanic 
vein  for  he  published  a  tract  against  dancing  in  the  same  year.  The 
Church  Directories  as  they  arose  one  after  another  for  the  most  part 
cautioned  against  intemperance;  as  a  specimen  of  which  we  would  refer 
to  the  ftird^enorbnung  ffinb  SRcformation  unfcr  Slbrcd^t^  mh  S^fjH\p'\tn  @c* 
briibcr/  ©ratoen  gu  Slaffato/  ju  ©arprudEcn  t)nb  ju  ©artocrbcn/  etc.  ©cbrudEt 
gu  grandtfurt  a/SW.  1576  where  in  E^  one  reads  JBon  ®ott8laftem  t).  tJoC* 
fauffcn. 
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We  have  passed  over  the  acts  of  many  of  the  Reichstage,  whose 
helpless  wail  sounds  yigorons  enough  but  ended  only  in  advice  which  the 
framers  themselves  immediately  broke  during  the  dry  and  thirsty  sessions 
of  that  inefficient  body.  We  have  also  omitted  any  reference  to  the  views 
of  the  better  known  reformers.  Luther  himself  while  deploring  the  direful 
tendency  to  revelry  and  debauch  felt  that  it  could  not  be  made  an  occasion 
of  discipline  by  the  Church.  One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the 
bibulous  fluidity  current  in  social  channels  may  be  drawn  from  a  bit  later 
period.  It  is  the  story  of  the  Hofmeister  of  that  enormous  scape-grace 
and  ne'er  do  weel  Friedrich  m,  the  depraved  son  of  our  noble  Friedrich  11. 
Nor  less  infamous  did  Heinrich  XI  turn  out  to  be  as  soon  as  he  had  the 
major  reins.  Hans  von  Schweinichen's  S)enltuiirbtgleiten  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  book  for  many  reasons.  He  could  pass  the  muster  of  the  Ritter- 
bank  with  his  eight  shields ;  he  could  write  a  confession  in  which  he  de- 
fined the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  consubstantiational  view  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  a  hair;  but  how  he  could  also  drink!  What  bumpers 
gurgled  down  the  throat  of  the  decadent  prince  and  his  obsequious  trencher- 
man! What  tons  of  intoxicants  that  reckless  crew  of  rollicking  retainers 
consumed  in  every  part  of  Europe!  Scarce  a  night  set  in  with  its  stars 
overhead  or  its  storm  beating  violently  but  saw  these  giant  bacchanals 
utterly  and  swinishly  fuddled.  A  boose  was  nothing;  it  must  be  a  stupid 
soak,  if  the  night  was  to  be  called  jovial.  Certainly  a  very  exact  dog- 
matic Lutheranism  did  not  benefit  these  hilarious  devil-may-care  Silesians. 

XXXn.  The  fact  that  the  authors  were  laymen  is  brought  into  unusual 
prominence.  It  is  designedly  made  conspicuous  and  emphatic.  They  are 
addressing  a  bishop  who  began  his  career  as  a  layman;  he  had  looked 
at  the  Church  and  its  stupendous  hierarchical  development  with  critical 
eyes ;  as  jurist  and  as  a  leading  state  official  he  had  wondered  what  was 
to  become  of  the  constant  attrition  between  the  two  great  powers  that 
contended  for  the  imperium.  He  had  measured  the  dimensions  of  the 
ecclesiastical  colossus  with  questioning  eyes  and  marvelled  whereunto  this 
pseudo-Peter  would  grow  and  what  this  sort  of  hybrid  Csesar  would  do 
in  the  long  and  apparently  unending  struggle.  He  had  found  many  faults 
in  the  Curial  evolution  and  let  his  mind  be  known  pretty  freely  about 
some  of  these  defects.  Whatever  may  have  driven  him  finally  into  the 
bosom  of  the  over-shadowing  power  he  could  not  blot  out  the  memory  of 
those  introductory  days  as  a  lawyer  and  politician ;  nor  was  he  a  coward 
who  shirked  his  previous  convictions;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  of 
that  haughty  temper  which  buried  the  man  of  affairs  in  the  narrow  but 
high  and  unscalable  walls  of  ecclesiasticism.  The  energies  of  his  lay- 
manship  followed  him  and  broadened  his  administration  in  many  important 
lines.    Moreover  he  did  not  cease  being  Hauptmann  of  Glogau  for  some 
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time  after  he  had  entered  the  Church  and  his  Becnlar  predilections  were 
revived  when  he  became  Ober-Hanptmann  of  the  whole  land  in  1536. 
The  lay  ideas  and  the  lay  practicality  were  therefore  qnite  dominant  in 
this  extraordinary  man.  As  non-professionals  our  authors  cannot  help 
reminding  him  of  his  first  estate  and  of  the  events  and  opinions  connected 
therewith.  It  was  a  way  of  suggesting  to  him  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
just  such  folks  as  he  himself  had  been.  The  Church  ought  not  to  isolate 
itself  from  the  sphere  of  a  genuine  humanity.  It  should  not  be  a  separate 
world  which  set  itself  to  boss  and  hetchel  an  inferior  and  recalcitrant 
realm  by  putting  on  affectations  of  superiority  and  cultivating  the  Pharisaic 
temperament.  The  two  friends  plead  for  the  humanization  of  the  prelates 
in  all  financial  and  spiritual  fimctions.  After  all  these  dignitaries  were 
nothing  but  men,  and  fraternity  from  that  standpoint  of  equality  and  identity 
should  be  their  chief  delight  and  purpose.  They  were  not  the  patrons 
of  the  universe;  they  were  only  feeble  parts  of  it.  The  condescension 
which  they  practiced  ill  comported  with  the  professions  of  brotherliness 
so  volubly  repeated  in  yow  and  service-book.  The  cockiness  of  the  prel- 
ates is  what  our  authors  would  ruffle.  The  fine  feathers  of  their  tradi- 
tions, their  chartered  rights  and  their  uncompromising  prerogatives  which 
they  pruned  and  prinked  is  what  the  petitioners  would  pluck.  It  is  a 
real  battle  of  the  laity  with  the  priestly  snobs  that  here  takes  place  as 
a  comedy  to  light  up  the  graver  matters  of  appeal  and  reformation.  And 
they  do  succeed  in  making  the  hierophants  look  like  prigs  and  sophists. 
Certainly  their  coxcombry  could  not  be  much  pleased  with  the  pictures 
drawn  of  them  in  chalk  and  charcoal  by  these  masters  of  caricature.  The 
spirit  of  liberty  animates  these  laymen  and  they  must  speak  out  their 
judgment  about  these  pretentious  swells ;  the  high  plumes  must  be  docked 
and  the  rustling  garments  must  suffer  the  jostle  of  horseplay.  A  little 
rough  and  tumble  from  the  sketch  of  such  worthies  made  by  a  prophet 
or  an  apostle  might  benefit  the  upstarts  and  suffice  to  let  them  know  what 
the  populace  thought  of  their  puffery  and  Romish  toadyism.  To  be  told 
that  you  are  an  enemy  of  the  Gospel  when  you  flatter  yourself  that  you 
are  the  pillar  of  the  great  Christian  institutions  must  at  least  compel  these 
petticoated  gentlemen  to  look  into  the  mirror  that  is  held  up  before  them. 
It  was  therefore  a  fight  of  the  laymen  with  the  prelates  and  this  inner 
circle  of  lofty  Churchmen.  And  the  laymen  dealt  vigorous,  sure  and  swift 
blows.  They  kept  the  wind  knocked  out  of  their  adversaries  in  this  open 
and  square  set-to.  They  left  them  no  time  to  recover  their  breath,  for 
one  argument  or  implication  after  another  is  shot  out.  The  only  security 
for  the  sacerdotalists  is  behind  closed  doors  where  one  catches  an  occa- 
sional sound  of  fluttering  gowns.  The  Silesian  prelates  were  several  times 
made  sorely  conscious  of  what  the  lay  nobles  thought  of  them  and  the 
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popular  estimate  was  not  much  higher.  The  contempt  for  the  clergy  of 
which  these  flustered  worthies  complain  is  due  to  their  pretensions  and 
their  lordly  airs;  it  was  the  neglect  of  spirituality  in  themselves  and  in 
their  relations  to  the  world  that  aroused  this  regnant  disgust.  It  was  not 
the  simple  ofiSce  of  a  true  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  nor  was  it  the  faithful 
steward  of  the  mysteries  of  grace  that  evoked  the  rising  dissatisfaction. 
The  prelatic  disposition  is  not  yet  dead  by  a  great  deal  and  it  is  not 
limited  to  any  one  communion.  One  can  lay  his  finger  upon  many  a  living 
representative  of  its  contemptible  airs  among  existing  denominations.  The 
laity  must  kill  it  and  will,  it  is  their  duty  to  maintain  the  fight  till  the 
Christian  and  human  priest  obtains  his  equality  by  flooring  all  these  smug 
pretenders,  whatever  their  colors.  The  graft  and  jobbery  in  spiritual  goods 
is  far  viler  and  more  degrading  than  the  same  crimes  which  are  now  so 
excoriated  in  matters  temporal.  It  was  a  harder  thing  then  for  laymen 
to  assert  their  primeval  rights  than  it  is  now  when  the  laity  have  been 
considerably  enfranchised  and  have  attained  the  recognition  of  their  prerog- 
atives to  a  degree  so  sweeping  and  influential  that  it  assures  them  of 
ultimate  triumph.  Then  the  contention  had  just  begun.  It  is  the  attack 
upon  exclusive  religious  privilege  that  we  are  speaking  of  and  especially 
of  its  tendency  to  acquire  property  in  all  forms  for  itself  and  so  to 
move  out  upon  the  possession  literally  of  the  world.  It  was  what  is  now 
called  ultramontanism ;  it  was  curialism  then ;  it  was  a  theory  of  theocracy 
indeed  but  with  some  one  usurping  Ood's  exclusive  throne.  These  two 
therefore  were  Martin  Mar- Prelates  before  those  famous  tracts  for  religions 
liberty  began  to  be  printed  in  1688.  A  wit  once  said:  Canterbury  is  the 
higher  crib  but  Westminster  is  the  richer  manger:  the  ambition  to  reach 
either  describes  the  prelatic  spirit  together  with  a  haughty,  insolent  tone 
toward  the  dissidence  of  dissent.  The  more  special  points  on  which  our 
petitioners  make  remarks  from  the  standpoint  of  laymen  are:  the  criticism 
of  the  council  of  Constance  for  its  refusal  to  print  the  testimony  on  which 
they  grounded  the  condemnation  of  Hus.  The  arbitrary  wickedness  of 
the  procedure  was  only  augmented  by  the  secretion  of  the  original  pro- 
tocols. Justice  and  the  vindication  of  justice  are  even  aims  of  the  State 
and  of  ordinary  Sitterrecht  in  its  trials  of  contending  nobles.  Their  lay 
minds  cannot  grasp  such  hues  of  fiEiimess  and  justice  as  the  Church  sets 
before  them  in  its  prosecutions  of  heresy.  To  them  the  ecclesiastical  method 
seems  to  savor  of  untruth,  fear  and  arbitrariness.  It  is  a  distinct  challenge 
to  the  prelacy  to  publish  those  procedures,  if  they  want  to  justify  the 
Council  of  Constance  as  a  final  authority  and  the  burning  of  Hus  as  a 
precedent  Was  that  trial  really  according  to  recognized  principles  of  law 
and  equity?  Was  it  conducted  and  concluded  on  sufficient  grounds  of 
duty  and  conscience?    Was  it  according  to  the  Scriptures  or  according  to 
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the  malign  constructionist  habit  of  getting  rid  of  a  tronblesome  heretic  at 
any  cost?  A  martydom  that  required  the  breach  of  an  imperial  oath  and 
the  violation  of  a  written  pledge  had  an  ill-fated  beginning  for  the  moral 
status  and  the  judicial  competency  of  the  judges  of  Has.  If  the  inception 
was  so  wicked  was  the  sorrowful  sequence  less  so?  To  this  day  the 
explanations  are  pitiful  as  well  as  exasperating  and  the  challenge  remains 
unanswered. 

They  put  another  question  as  laymen  with  stress  on  that  fact  as 
covering  and  accounting  for  their  innocent  ignorance  in  not  knowing  the 
answer  so  obvious  to  an  ecclesiastic,  and  yet  with  a  shrewd  chuckle 
because  they  were  consciously  putting  the  prelates  in  a  hole.  The  origin 
of  that  Church  to  which  these  supercilious  dignitaries  exacted  the  uttermost 
obedience  is  what  our  friends  would  like  to  be  instructed  about.  Please 
tell  us  from  what  root  that  Church  has  sprung  for  which  you  claim  such 
tremendous  supremacy  and  finality  over  our  consciences?  May  we  as 
Piers  Plowman  not  anticipate  you  by  solving  the  poser  ourselves  ?  Surely 
the  real  Church  ought  to  be  the  offspring  of  that  very  Gospel;  it  did  not 
create  the  Evangel  although  it  had  a  voice  in  determining  what  sacred 
books  were  in  harmony  with  themselves ;  but  it  had  its  birth  in  that  very 
truth  which  the  records  present  concerning  the  sayings  of  Christ.  Its 
authority  is  derivative  and  not  autogenetic.  It  knows  nothing  of  itself  or 
of  its  founder  save  what  those  narratives  convey.  Hence  the  Church  cannot 
be  the  fountain  of  authority  and  you  pretentious  sacerdotalists  are  an 
arrogant  lot  to  assume  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
Church  had  to  bow  to  the  Word  that  created  it  and  you  should  do  the 
same. 

As  laymen  too  they  confess  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
Church  founded  on  such  autocratic  and  prelatic  assumptions.  They  are 
glad  to  recognize  any  legitimate  government  for  the  assistance  and  education 
of  the  conscience,  but  for  its  complete  control  no  one  but  Christ.  An  order 
of  ministers  who  hold  and  conduct  their  office  from  and  in  accordance  with 
the  New  Testament  they  would  gladly  respect.  It  would  be  their  duty 
and  privilege  to  further  the  plans  and  the  activities  of  such  a  body  of 
men.  This  is  again  a  challenge  of  prelacy  as  inconsistent  and  unwarranted 
in  its  ostentations,  gasconading  and  swagger.  It  had  constructed  its  own 
system  on  the  false  interpretation  of  certain  scriptural  expressions,  and  a 
still  more  heinous  application  of  them,  whose  development  was  in  irrecon- 
cilable contrast  with  the  simple  democratic  ideas  of  Christ.  And  now 
these  stolid  and  mitred  usurpers  demand  universal;  unquestioning  obedience, 
exercising  a  jurisdiction  for  which  they  hold  no  certificate  or  diploma  from 
the  power  they  proclaim  themselves  to  represent.  The  laymen  can  and 
do  talk  right  ont  to  such  tyrants.    They  are  capable  not  only  of  defying 
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such  despots  bat  they  hoist  them  ont  of  their  stolen  seats.  The  ultimate 
sovereignty  is  God's  and  he  has  given  its  vicarage  to  the  whole  of  humanity 
as  his  representatives;  the  snb-sovereignty  lies  in  the  people;  the  laity  are 
the  bosses  who  create  the  functionaries ;  and  the  fanctionaries  must  be  the 
servants  of  the  people.  There  is  a  reverberating  trumpet  in  these  lay 
words  which  must  be  sounded  again  and  again  in  the  ears  of  all  tyrants 
who  lay  down  final  laws  for  the  humiliation  of  the  moral  sense.  Another 
lay  accent  is  upon  the  individuars  inherent  right  when  duly  educated  to 
read  and  expound  the  Bible  publicly.  The  democratic  and  equalizing 
nature  of  that  statement  cannot  be  gainsaid.  What  is  more,  they  not  only 
talked  about  it  but  Schwenckfeld  certainly  did  it.  He  spoke  and  read 
and  explained  and  when  he  had  done  that  much,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
preach  and  the  crowds  went  to  hear  him,  a  layman  without  a  hood  or 
a  cap  or  a  rag  of  holy  vestments,  and  he  did  that  in  the  churches  of 
which  the  prelates  claimed  exclusive  possession.  About  Axleben's  and 
Schwenckfeld's  own  parish  churches  in  which  they  had  a  direct  property 
claim  there  could  be  no  question.  But  the  latter  also  went  everywhere 
else  in  city,  town,  village,  cloister,  fearlessly  declaring  the  evangel  which 
had  saved  and  enlightened  him.  It  has  been  one  of  these  ex  post  facto 
assertions  that  he  was  a  canon  of  the  Dom  at  Liegnitz  and  so  had  certain 
prelatic  rights,  and  this  has  been  repeated  time  and  again;  but  one  sees 
from  this  epistle  that  such  a  story  is  false.  One  must  smile  when  Luchs 
in  his  Schlesische  Fttrstenbilder  calls  him  Pfarrer  Daniel  Caspar  von 
Schwenckfeld.  He  is  a  layman  as  was  Axleben ;  this  is  certainly  his  own 
declaration  in  this  letter,  and  he  boasts  of  it  because  he  knows  that  sacred 
prerogatives  and  endowments  are  lodged  in  that  position  primarily.  It  is 
the  foundation  of  all  other  analogous  and  legitimate  positions  and  there- 
fore greater  than  anything  of  its  oflfspring  can  possibly  be.  No  indeed,  no 
shadow  of  that  sacerdotalism  had  ever  mantled  him.  He  has  the  proud 
distinction  with  some  others  of  having  stood  up  for  the  democratic  ideas 
of  his  Lord  in  the  face  of  the  antiquated  autocracy  as  well  as  the  new 
tyranny  that  sprung  up  with  pretenses  as  shabby  and  untruthful  and  almost 
as  virulent  as  the  old.  For  public  functions  and  for  leadership  let  it  be 
observed  that  our  authors  demanded  a  fitting  mental  and  spiritual  prepa- 
ration. But  such  an  education  was  not  the  exclusive  property  of  an  order. 
Any  man  could  enter  it  and  pursue  it  without  any  but  the  inward  call  to 
prepare  and  to  act.  Culture  was  requisite  to  qualify  him  to  impart  what 
he  had  learned  from  the  Oospel  directly  or  from  the  Word  or  from  the 
experiences  of  life:  his  own  and  that  of  others.  Imposition  of  hands,  a 
tactual  succession  of  any  kind  imparted  no  sanctity,  no  indelible  character. 
Hands  should  be  laid  on  the  head  of  any  one  who  was  mentally  and 
spiritually  qualified  to  instruct,  to  guide,  providing  that  he  had  the  inward 
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urgency  which  came  from  the  Holy  Spirit  And  where  Bach  a  free  im- 
position did  not  exist,  or  the  dominant  powers  gave  it  a  sacerdotal  or 
magical  cast,  there  the  sovereign  layman  conld  resume  his  indiyidualistic 
right.  Now  it  was  precisely  this  yiew  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  laity  which 
Jacob  and  the  prelates  most  resisted,  if  we  may  trust  the  minutes  of  the 
April  convent  in  Breslau.  He  especially  regarded  this  as  an  intrusion 
into  and  an  overthrow  of  the  restrictive  rights  of  the  Church,  her  indelible 
character  and  her  sacrament  of  ordination.  And  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  such  an  expression  was  called  forth  whether  from  him  or  from  the 
prelates,  in  direct  opposition  to  Schwenckfeld's  assertion  of  liberty  and  his 
open  and  repeated  action.  Both  the  bishop  and  the  prelates  would  and 
did  certainly  draw  the  line  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  with  unyielding 
firmness.  This  wall  of  autocracy  in  their  judgment  had  to  be  maintained 
and  defended  at  all  hazards  and  against  all  possible  assaults.  With  its 
overthrow  the  entire  structure  would  collapse.  Their  business  would  be 
bankrupt.  The  whole  assembly  of  the  nobles  rose  in  protest  and  refrised 
to  second  the  Bishop  in  his  assault  on  the  religious  rights  of  laymen.  This 
representative  body  of  the  laity  in  effect  warmly  approved  of  the  reforma- 
tory methods  and  the  efforts  in  which  Schwenckfeld  labored  so  energetically. 
Christ  was  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  and  not  of  Levitical 
blood.  Not  one  apostle  was  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  existing  sacer- 
dotal body.  Nobody  is  anything  in  the  Kingdom  until  he  has  become  a 
little  child,  and  then  all  distinctions  are  erased  except  for  conspicuity  of 
character  and  service,  and  such  offices  as  these  are  in  the  nature  of  things 
not  fundamental;  they  are  not  of  the  essence  of  authority  in  religion. 
There  is  no  escape  from  this  democratic  conception  of  our  relationship  to 
God  as  oar  Father  and  to  the  entire  family  of  men  as  onr  brethren.  These 
two  points  are  basic;  they  are  of  the  inmost  substance  of  the  faith,  and 
are  therefore  determinative  of  all  resulting  facts.  To  subvert  these  cer- 
tainties is  to  put  all  else  in  terrible  jeopardy  as  the  history  of  the  Christian 
religion  has  time  and  again,  nay,  we  may  say  continuously  proved.  And 
one  must  therefore  admire  these  two  men  for  standing  fast  on  this  ground 
and  not  allowing  themselves  to  be  silenced.  Schwenckfeld  remained  through 
life  a  layman  and  through  life  preached  his  Lord  with  an  effect  that  few 
of  the  exdusives  could  attain  to ;  and  he  used  his  pen  in  the  assertion  of 
his  right  from  the  day  he  gave  himself  to  Christ  until  he  fell  into  the 
arms  of  his  Lord  after  over  forty  years  of  conspicuous  devotion  to  the 
supreme  interests  of  the  Kingdom.  No  man  conld  say  he  had  downed  him, 
from  Lather  to  Illyricus,  from  Leo  X  to  Pius  lY,  from  Zwingli  to  Beza, 
from  Bucer  to  Marbach.  His  was  the  first  and  the  longest  continued  re- 
formation triumph  wrested  by  the  laity  from  the  curialists  and  the  gowned 
ministers.    One  main  idea  from  their  view  point  as  laymen  very  naturally 
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concerned  the  meaning  of  the  Chnrch.  They  essayed  to  give  their  own 
conception  as  over  against  both  the  vulgar  opinion  and  the  prelatic  defi- 
nition. Theirs  is  a  simple  and  scriptural  conclusion  and  comprehends  all 
believing  souls  wherever  found,  irrespective  of  the  existing  divisions  in 
Christendom;  it  is  limited  to  no  age  and  is  circumscribed  by  no  place. 
Infinitely  superior  is  their  elucidation  to  those  of  their  opponents  who 
are  loaded  down  with  a  mass  of  unsavory  history,  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  development  of  the  Kingdom  of  light.  The  laymen  then  it  is 
who  elevate  the  standard  of  the  free,  spiritual,  universal  Church.  It  is 
the  inner  brotherhood  of  the  regenerate  children  of  the  day  whose  light 
is  not  hid  under  a  bushel;  and  that  was  much  to  say  in  the  teeth  of 
prelates  armed  with  power  and  anxious  to  use  swords  rather  than  the 
superb  scorn  and  threats  to  which  they  were  now  reduced.  A  layman 
presume  to  enter  the  hallowed  courts!  A  layman  to  eat  of  the  holiest 
oflferings!  What!  a  layman  to  penetrate  into  the  innermost  sanctuary  and 
have  the  eflfrontery  to  meddle  with  the  sacrificial  blood?  A  layman  to 
oflfer  us  advice  and  interfere  with  our  orders  and  liturgies  and  canons! 
But  the  intruder  was  in  and  could  not  be  expelled.  The  war  of  liberation 
had  begun  and  the  freemen  were  on  the  ramparts  never  again  to  be  dis- 
lodged from  their  vantage  point.  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Johann  von  Schwarzen- 
berg,  Hartmuth  von  Cronberg  were  of  a  kind  not  to  be  driven  back  from 
the  maintenance  of  the  layman's  right  to  minister  in  the  sanctuary.  They 
knew  no  service  but  the  direct  ministry  of  Christ  just  as  Hans  Magnus 
and  Caspar  Schwenckfeld,  and  they  dealt  sturdy  strokes  upon  the  battered 
helmets  of  the  prelates. 

The  layman  too  was  bound  to  make  himself  felt  in  the  formation  of 
confessions  and  in  the  scientific  aspects  of  every  branch  of  theology  which 
is  a  most  lordly  sign  of  progress.  If  anywhere,  surely  in  the  reahn  of 
religion  which  is  so  largely  an  expression  of  experience  as  having  in  itself 
a  revelatory  quality  one  must  listen  to  the  testimony  of  individual  and 
non-official  character.  It  is  our  inner  soul  life  that  aims  to  bring  us 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  essence  of  things ,  away  from  the  purely  rela- 
tive; it  carries  us  therefore  into  the  inner  shrine  of  being;  and  surely 
there  the  witness  of  discipleship  should  have  the  prominent  voice.  The 
God-taught  are  far  better  than  the  book-taught  for  getting  at  the  actual 
substance  of  truth.  At  any  rate  the  hand  was  on  the  ark  not  to  be  taken 
back  or  to  be  stricken,  because  it  was  righteously  there;  Levite  and  priest 
were  no  longer  a  privileged  class;  the  theocracy  had  shed  its  pupilage 
and  vassalage.  What  light  would  be  thrown  upon  the  development  of  the 
Church  for  example  were  the  professors  of  general  history  to  handle  it  as 
they  handle  State  documents!  What  new  radiance  appears  in  Hellenistic 
Greek  when  a  larger  Grecian  tackles  it!    How   differently    would   dog- 
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matic  history  have  read  had  nnconfessional  hands  pat  its  joints  together! 
How  mnch  more  generouslj  would  doctrines  themselves  have  been  stated 
had  educated  laymen  been  allowed  a  b^nd  in  the  framing  of  them  and 
how  mach  nearer  truth  and  life  withal  would  these  tenets  have  been! 
Schwenckfeld  and  his  associate  did  not  shrink  back  from  the  largest 
assertion  of  their  right  in  this  respect  and  how  far  in  advance  of  their 
day  they  were  in  the  very  process  of  formulation,  we  can  readily  see  in 
the  expression  of  their  belief  as  evangelical  Christians  here  recorded.  In 
subsequent  summaries  of  faith  the  cart  was  never  put  before  the  horse  by 
Schwenckfeld  as  was  the  almost  invariable  habit  of  the  schooled  theologians 
with  their  cramped  and  perfunctory  Aristotelian  method.  Schwenckfeld 
did  not  always  say  the  same  things  in  the  same  way,  for  there  was  more 
than  one  tune  in  the  pipe  of  God.  The  spirit  from  his  point  of  view 
needed  variety  of  form  and  order  and  utterance.  If  there  was  a  better 
critic  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  of  the  Marburg  Colloquy,  of  the  Witten- 
berg Concord  or  of  the  contradictory  definitions  of  ubiquity,  we  have  yet 
to  find  him.  Indeed  he  was  a  massive  theologian  although  a  layman; 
without  university  degree  or  warrant  of  Wittenberg  ordination  he  sailed 
into  the  erudite  recluses  regardless  of  their  protests.  He  was  a  man  who 
believed  and  studied  and  humbly  patterned  his  life  after  that  of  his  Lord 
and  on  this  basis  expressed  his  convictions;  he  judged  it  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Christian's  duty  to  challenge,  examine  and  sift  the  variety  of  theological 
craft  that  floated  on  the  troubled  sea  of  those  times.  That  in  itself  was 
a  revolution  of  splendid  import  and  calculated  to  stir  up  the  greatest  sort 
of  riot  among  those  who  claimed  to  be  the  only  Sanhedrim.  Here  was  a 
woodman  in  the  woods  unlawfully  according  to  the  prescription  of  his 
day;  and  with  his  axe  he  was  hewing  at  the  biggest  trees  on  his  own 
hook;  and  he  rescued  many  a  cord  of  good  wood  for  the  frozen  poor. 
This  step  alone  should  enforce  the  acknowledgment  of  his  heroic  qualities. 
He  was  a  greater  evangelist  than  Dwight  Moody  or  Henry  Drummond, 
and  that  four  hundred  years  ago.  This  insurrectionary  act  was  maintained 
in  a  land  whose  splendid  genius  too  often  runs  to  seed  in  prohibitions 
and  strict  lines  of  demarkation  between  the  professions ;  a  noble  land  whose 
chief  sin  is  its  precisian  regularity  and  strict  interpretation  of  law  according 
to  the  letter.  Literalism  is  a  worm  that  may  gnaw  at  the  vitals  of  the 
most  masterful  and  imposing  civilization.  We  therefore  glory  in  Schwenck- 
feld as  he  swung  his  axe  and  evinced  no  fear  of  the  shouting  theologues. 
Many  a  time  he  broke  through  their  serried  lines  with  his  incisive,  quiet 
courage;  no  matter  how  they  formed  their  defences  or  their  attacks  he 
turned  their  flanks  or  penetrated  their  centre.  While  he  lived  they  could 
not  bind  him.  Happy  is  it  for  any  science  if  there  be  skilled  laymen  who 
can  prevent  the  incrustation  and  frigidity  of  the  schools.    Similar  tenet^ 
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as  to  the  emancipation  of  the  laity  were  held  by  others.  Hans  Sachs 
wrote:  Dispntatio  jtoifd^en  e^nem  ^f)Oi  l^erren  mb  ©d^uc^mad^er /  barinn  bod 
tt)02t  gottiS  /  t)nb  ein  red^t  (Sl^riftlid^  tDefen  t)erfod^ten  tDirt.  ^ani  ®a^i.  This 
is  a  discussion  between  a  Canon  and  a  Shoemaker  wherein  the  Script- 
nres  and  a  genuine  Christian  life  are  defended.  The  point  which  is  here 
of  particular  emphasis  is  the  triumph  of  the  uneducated  cobbler  over  the 
cleric.  The  Canon  is  made  to  say  to  his  cook:  Only  see,  my  dear  cook, 
how  very  mischievously  the  laymen  speak  against  us  ordained  as  we  are ; 
I  believe  the  devil  is  sewed  up  in  that  cobbler,  he  exasperated  me  terribly 
and  had  I  been  twice  as  well  educated  he  would  have  mounted  me  on 
the  ass;  I  declare  I  won't  give  him  any  more  work  to  do  but  I'll  hand 
the  jobs  over  to  Hans  Zobel,  he  is  a  good  simple  fellow,  he  don't  bother 
himself  much  about  the  holy  Scriptures  and  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  indeed 
it  is  not  fitting  that  the  laity  should  concern  themselves  about  such  matters, 
nor  is  it  seemly  for  them  to  dispute  with  their  pastors,  for  Solomon  says 
he  who  leads  a  simple  life  does  well.  Why  to  be  sure  I  ought  to  have 
cast  this  very  proverb  into  the  crazy  cobbler's  teeth,  may  be  it  would  have 
stifled  him.  The  cook  adds:  0  my  dear  sir  I  was  all  the  time  very  anxious 
because  you  could  not  overcome  him  by  the  Scriptures,  lest  you  would 
take  your  slipper  to  him.  The  Canon  replies:  I  was  afraid  that  the  people 
might  raise  an  uproar  or  else  I  would  have  thrown  my  slipper  into  his 
face.  Christ  or  Paul  could  not  have  wiped  the  dirt  away  although  they 
took  three  days  to  the  job,  no  matter  how  much  confidence  he  has  in 
them.  The  cook  can  only  exclaim:  I  am  greatly  surprised  how  the  laymen 
get  to  be  so  capable.  Nor  does  the  calefactor  or  fireman  who  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  cook  is  appealed  to,  make  it  easier  for  the  angry  church- 
man. The  duty  of  the  laity  is  finely  enforced  by  Conrad  Distelmair  himself 
a  layman.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  university  training  and  he  certainly 
states  his  opinions  with  clearness  and  intelligence.  His  treatise  was 
published  in  the  same  year  and  is  entitled:  (Sin  tretne  Srmanunge:  bad  ein 
^eber  (S^nft  felbd  jft  feiner  feel  l^e^I  fel^e  /  t)nb  hai  fd^tnert  (baS  ift  bie  l^e^Iig 
fd^zifft  boS  ^It  t)nb  netn  Zeftament)  aud^  felbS  3ft  fe^nen  ^onben  neme/  fid^ 
bet  fe^nb  banrit  tnere/  auff  boS  er  nit  mit  folfd^er  leer  iibertnunben  t)nb  tier* 
fftret  tnerbe.  (Sonrab  j)iftelntair  t)on  %[r6erg  %[nno  zc:  iIR.2).3£Xiiii.  He  prompts 
the  laity  to  appropriate  the  promises  of  Christ  about  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit.  It  had  lost  its  glance  and  become  rusty.  Indeed,  it  had  been 
cast  aside  as  useless  and  was  mired  by  the  feet  of  men.  Although  the 
Romanists  say  it  does  not  behoove  the  common  man  to  read  the  Scripture 
this  in  reality  is  just  the  very  thing  he  ought  to  do :  it  is  the  first  of  ob- 
ligations; he  must  consciously  devote  himself  to  such  a  perusal  and  to 
acquiring  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  its  contents  because  the  Scriptures 
show  us  the  way  of  individual  salvation  and  confirm  the  superiority  of 
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the  laity.  The  cnrialists  like  bats  and  owls  are  afraid  of  its  light;  they 
blink  at  the  sun;  they  repeat  the  idolatry  and  ignorance  of  Jeroboam's 
days.  The  poor  men  and  women  have  all  alike  a  clear  brain;  God  has 
made  and  redeemed  them  and  desires  them  to  be  saved.  Priests  and 
monks  and  nniyersities  most  not  claim  exclnsiye  intellects,  for  nobody  can 
be  learned  in  spiritaal  things  unless  they  be  taught  of  God.  It  is  your 
duty  then  to  purchase  a  copy  of  at  least  the  New  Testament  rather  than 
to  buy  bread;  for  the  Word  of  God  is  the  bread  of  life;  even  if  you  are 
too  poor  to  buy  then  beg  it,  yes  far  rather  than  ask  for  a  piece  of  bread. 
Do  not  say  by  way  of  excuse  that  you  have  enough  of  the  Gospel  from 
the  pulpit;  you  get  but  a  piece  from  that  source  and  that  the  least  im- 
portant. What  do  you  understand  of  a  gospel  which  is  sung  in  Latin 
during  the  mass  unless  you  have  read  it  before  at  home  in  your  own 
German  tongue?  No,  you  must  read  the  New  Testament  with  thought- 
fulness  for  yourself.  All  the  more  now  for  we  must  be  on  our  guard  lest 
it  be  again  withdrawn  from  us.  The  next  duty  of  the  laity  is  to  secure 
preachers  trained  in  the  Gospel.  The  old  style  pastor  is  sunk  in  his 
ancient  mossy  bogs  and  slime,  and  has  no  taste  for  the  fresh  spring-water; 
his  head  is  unequal  to  the  new  ideas;  he  shakes  his  grey  locks  with  his 
long  ass-ears  over  these  innovations  and  claims  that  the  elders  knew  what 
was  right  and  wrong,  and  is  content  to  rest  in  the  ancient  discipline.  He 
also  adduces  the  university  education  where  there  was  little  said  of  Christ 
or  Paul,  but  much  of  Aristotle.  Are  not  Thomas  and  the  subtle  Scotus 
better  than  these  assailants  of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals?  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  laity  to  be  so  familiar  with  the  Gospel  that  they  can  think 
for  themselves  and  can  insist  upon  a  new  life  in  the  pulpit;  let  the  lying 
prophets  cease  their  falsehoods.  Pray  that  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  withdrawn  from  our  princes  so  that  the  layman 
may  have  his  evangelical  rights  recognized  and  defended.  Of  no  less 
interest  is  the  work  of  Pamphilus  Gengenbach  entitled :  S)er  fietenfpiegel. 
2)er  Skxi  fpiegel  fancti  ^auK  beS  alten  gloubenS  tuiber  ben  niltnen.  ^en 
rec^ten  gloube  jeig  td^  an,  ^aulfi  id^  ffir  etn  fitrfprad^  f)a,  93in  gmoc^t  jft  nu^ 
be  gemeinen  man.  This  is  really  an  exposition  of  St.  Paul's  statements  as 
to  faith  and  works  mainly  from  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  with  a  bit  from 
the  Galatians,  the  object  being  to  ground  the  layman  in  his  belief  and  to 
awaken  the  consciousness  of  his  liberty  in  Christ.  Among  many  songs  of 
the  ""man  of  the  laye"  it  might  be  well  to  recall  the  Religio  Laici  of 
Dryden  written  before  his  embrace  of  Catholicism,  in  which  he  versifies 
many  items  discussed  in  our  letter.  A  prelude  to  the  present-day  lay 
movements  in  religion  may  also  be  found  in  the  verses  of  that  Silesian 
soldier  and  poet,  Friedrich  von  Sallet;  his  Laien-Evangelium  contains  many 
noble  Hegelian  interpretations  of  the  Gospel: 
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^tSf)aih  ja  finb  toir  (SbenS  9ht^'  entnommen, 
3u  ^ampf  unb  Arbeit  ouS  beS  griebenS  mar^eit, 
2)a|  tDir  nid^t  l^ilten,  tuaS  unS  ilbertommen  — 
9{ur  1908  loir  fetbft  enangen,  fei  unS  SSa^rl^eit. 

Unb  l^ob  id^  in  bet  t^orfd^ung  2)antmerungen 
SRanc^mal  tiielleid^t  beS  fiid^teS  ^fob  tierloren  — 
^eig  l^ab'  id^  nod^  bent  Stuigen  gerungen, 
Unb  feincr  gal^nc  trcu  mid)  jugcfc^toorcn.  — 

^ter  geb'  id^  nteinem  93oII,  xoa^  id^  erbeutet. 
SBom  g^lbjug  raftcn  meincS  ®cift'8  ^ol^ortcn. 
@ieb,  ^errl  bag  er  auf  neue  @iege  beutet, 
fdii  bag  td^  fprenge  beiner  ^ofburg  ^forten. 

XXXm.  From  November  1523  onward  there  had  been  freezing  weather. 
In  spite  of  the  cold  there  were  heavy  rains  followed  by  inundations  that 
lasted  far  into  the  next  year.  By  reason  of  the  shortage  in  crops,  prices 
rose  to  a  considerable  height  and  the  distress  became  wide-spread.  The 
pressure  of  tenths  and  taxation  on  the  farmer  was  therefore  still  more 
harassing  as  indeed  it  was  for  all  classes  of  the  community  in  this  period 
of  agitating  change,  when  so  many  economic  problems  arose  in  connec- 
tion with  the  graver  overthrow  of  religion.  Men  who  owned  farms  had 
to  be  diligent  students  of  such  conditions,  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
community  depended  on  their  foresight  and  skill.  It  was  therefore  a  solic- 
itous time  in  which  these  two  neighbors  wrote  this  letter  and  surely  they 
were  well  qualified  to  show  the  evils  of  the  papal  subtraction  of  money 
from  the  people,  especially  when  so  much  of  that  was  secured  under  false 
pretenses.  It  was  the  problem  of  poverty  with  which  they  had  to  contend 
and  to  find  some  methods  of  relief  Every  Beichstag  was  busy  with  the 
grievances  that  rested  so  heavily  upon  the  general  purse.  Luther  too  had 
presented  a  formidable  summary  of  the  evils  connected  with  the  Roman 
fiscal  system  in  the  treatise  S(n  ben  (S^riftlic^enn  9be(  beutfd^er  Station:  t)on 
beS  (S^riftKd^en  ftonbeS  befferung.  It  was  Ginsburg  who  in  1524  wrote: 
iDKc^  tnunbert  bad  lein  gelt  il^m  lanb  ift.  /  @tn  fc^intpflic^  bod^  tinfd^eblid^  ge« 
\\>xti)  brewer  Sanbtfarer  /  t)ber  ^e^  gemelten  t^ttel.  Sege  bad  buc^Itn  f o  tpirbftu 
btd^  furo  ^^n  t)ertnunbern/  bad  ein  pfennig  ii)m  lanbt  blieben  ift.  iD{.2).XXtiti. 
The  source  of  the  national  poverty  is  found  by  one  of  the  disputants  in 
the  wars,  general  a|»d  local,  which  devastate  the  entire  country.  A  second 
contends  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  merchants  and  trades-people  who  intro- 
duce useless  and  worthless  wares  upon  which  the  Germans  spend  their 
money.  The  third  and  successful  logician  finds  it  in  the  growth  of  the 
Romish  Church.    The  mischief  begins  with  the  moment  that  a  Church  is 
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founded.  All  the  accessories  inTolved  in  snch  a  building  lead  step  by 
step  to  enonnoos  and  unprofitable  expenditures.  Not  a  little  humor  lurks 
in  the  sketch  of  this  octopus.  Another  instructiye  insight  into  the  eco- 
nomical circumstances  of  the  Empire  as  well  as  Switzerland  is  found  in 
Zwingli's  treatise :  9B(S((l^e  tnrfad^  ge6inb  je  ufzuren  /  mi^t&  bie  tooxta  t)frurer 
fQginb/  t)nb  tuie  man  ju  (Srtftlid^er  einig^eit  t)nb  fr^ben  fomen  mige.  The 
Curia  had  vast  farms  and  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  had  a  fixed 
system  of  taxation  for  all  aspirants  to  the  higher  dignities  and  for  those 
just  elected  to  new  positions.  Besides  these  habitual  annual  returns  it 
had  resorted  to  special  methods  for  raising  money,  as  that  by  the  jubilee 
system  and  particularly  by  the  sale  of  indulgences.  The  local  diocesan 
revenues  were  gathered  from  the  properties  which  had  accrued  firom  royal 
and  princely  gifts  in  Silesia.  Many  of  the  villages  belonging  to  the  dio- 
cese had  been  subjected  to  grievous  losses  or  had  been  entirely  destroyed, 
so  that  the  Church  was  considerably  impoverished.  But  its  possessions 
grew  apace  through  testamentary  bequests,  through  gifts  of  jewels  and  of 
wax  and  other  ceremonial  necessities,  through  fees  for  masses,  burials,  bap- 
tisms, marriages  etc.,  through  pilgrimages,  through  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial undertakings,  through  a  regular  system  of  decims  or  tenths.  The 
fact  however  that  llie  Church  was  prodigal  in  its  expenditures  for  the  poor 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Moreover  the  relationship  between  it  and  its 
tenantry  was  on  the  average  milder  and  more  beneficent.  Both  systems 
operated  disastrously  in  the  long  run.  The  method  of  relieving  indigence 
augmented  the  evil,  for  the  dependents  trusted  in  the  resources  of  their 
patron,  while  the  better  treatment  of  the  laborer  promoted  universal  dis- 
content for  obvious  reasons.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  our  authors  in  con- 
fronting the  sociological  difficulties  laid  it  dovm  as  a  first  principle  that 
the  Church  must  have  an  adequate  support.  Friedrich  n  guarded  with 
great  jealousy  the  rights  of  the  clergy  with  regard  to  their  incomes  even 
after  he  had  adopted  the  new  faith,  as  we  find  in  the  protocol  of  the 
Chapter  in  Breslau  dated  January  26,  1524,  a  few  weeks  after  the  issue 
of  our  letter.  The  minute  mentions  the  fact  that  he  had  prohibited  his 
subjects  from  neglecting  to  pay  the  rentals,  interests  and  tenths  due  the 
ecclesiastics  unless  the  person  had  a  direct  individual  exemption  paper  from 
the  prince's  officials  and  not  only  from  a  clerical  superior.  It  was  in 
1525  that  the  Herzog  painstakingly  renewed  this  edict.  We  may  almost 
consider  this  course  of  action  as  inspired  by  the  authors  of  our  missive, 
especially  since  that  prince's  Apology  of  1527  reaffirmed  the  same  principle. 
In  a  period  when  the  whole  system  of  finance  in  Europe  was  on  the  eve 
of  a  radical  change,  our  authors  proposed  no  violent  remedies  but  held  on 
to  what  was  least  obnoxious  in  the  old  method.  They  deemed  it  prudent 
to  move  forward  by  gradual  adaptations  rather  than  to  upset  the  preva- 
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lent  economy  by  one  blow.    What  however,  was  morally  wrong  in  itself 
they  thonght  should  be  instantaneously  abolished. 

The  changes  which  they  suggest  concern  1)  monastic  mendicancy. 
Of  course  this  would  involye  the  reorganization  of  the  mendicant  orders. 
These  had  a  calendar  or  chronological  method  of  begging  so  as  least  to 
interfere  with  one  another  in  their  rounds.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
to  show  what  a  draining  evil  this  became.  The  idleness  and  unproductive 
eflfects  engendered  thereby  are  notorious.  It  put  pauperism  on  a  throne. 
We  may  add  to  this  the  debasing  effect  of  privileged  indolence.  The 
number  of  unproductive  creatures  among  the  clergy  in  proportion  to  the 
population  is  something  incredible.  Breslau  alone  had  four  hundred  altarists 
very  many  of  whom  failed  to  read  the  stipulated  number  of  masses.  The 
like  evil  diminished  the  vitality  of  every  town  and  city.  It  is  reported 
that  ten  thousand  masses  were  sung  at  Breslau  yearly  in  one  church. 
These  facts  together  with  the  troops  of  monks  and  nuns,  so  many  of 
whom  indulged  in  almost  habitual  idleness  or  in  profitless  repetition  of 
service  books  and  breviaries,  constitute  a  mass  of  drones  which  the  human 
hive  of  that  time  could  scarcely  brook,  and  yet  in  surveying  the  bad 
features  the  good  must  not  be  forgotten.  Another  contribution  to  idleness 
was  the  increase  of  holidays  and  the  elaboration  of  Anna  worship;  one 
altar  to  this  presumptive  mother  of  Mary  was  erected  in  Liegnitz  in  1516. 
2)  The  use  of  magical  instrumentalities  as  a  means  for  enriching  a  church 
or  a  cloister ;  a  number  of  such  had  arisen  in  Silesia,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  text.  These  agencies  beguiled  many  a 
groschen  from  the  pockets  of  the  stupid  peasantry.  They  were  a  sort 
of  slot-machine  without  its  virtues  and  compensations.  3)  The  stationers 
who  served  as  the  outposts  and  local  agents  of  the  indulgence  commodities. 
Among  the  grievances  brought  before  the  Beichstag  at  Worms  in  1521 
was  one  directed  against  these  itinerant  venders  somewhat  in  this  wise: 
They  call  themselves  by  various  names :  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of 
St.  Anthony,  of  St.  Valentine  and  so  on.  They  go  about  yearly  to  the 
cities,  to  the  market-towns  and  to  the  villages.  They  engage  in  all  sorts 
of  deceptive  and  minatory  practices  to  secure  money  from  the  people,  a 
percentage  of  which  falls  to  their  share.  Although  their  conduct  is  so 
unchristian  and  scandalous,  yet  the  bishops  encourage  instead  of  restraining 
them.  Hans  Sachs  in  his  2)ie  SSittembergifd^  nad^ttgaU  has  a  word  about 
them: 

^nd)  fomen  ftactonirer 

%[nt^onier  tialenttner 

S)ie  fogen  t)tel  eriogner  most 

S)Qd  fe^  gefd^el^en  f)k  t)nb  boit 

Seftreic^en  frotu  tinbe  man 

Corpus  Scliwenckfeldl»noiiim  28 
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9Rit  eim  tiergulten  efeld  jon 

93nb  erfd^inben  aud^  gelteS  feafft 

©d^teiBen  teiit  in  jr  br&berfd^afft 

^olen  bte  jtng  all  jerKd^  jar 

2)QmQ(l^  funtbt  ein  erfame  fd^ar 

^e^ft  man  i&  teufd^  bie  romantften 

iDlit  grofen  ablag  bullen  fiften 

9Kci^ten  auff  rote  freil^  mtt  fatten 

SSnb  fd^ze^en  ju  fraioen  t)nb  mannen 

Segt  etn  gebt  eioer  ^^Iff  t)nb  ftemr 

SBnb  lAft  bie  feel  aug  bem  fegfetor 

Salb  ber  gulben  in  faften  !tinget 

S)ie  feel  ftd^  auff  gen  l^^ntel  fd^minget 

SBer  tinred^t  gut  l^at  in  feint  gmalt 

3)em  ^elffen  f^  eiS  ah  gar  balb 

^nd)  gebenS  bzteff  ftir  fd^ulb  t)tt  pe^n 

2)a  legt  man  jn  ju  gulben  ein 

2)er  fd^aldftrid  fein  fo  ntand^erle^ 

%)ai  ^e^ft  mir  r6mifd^  fd^inbere^. 
In  an  illustrated  treattse  of  this  period  called  2)a8  %[It  tinb  9hitD  etnig 
Xeftantent  occnrs  this  sentence:  Sber  le^ber  ie|  jandCen  fid^  bie  am|)tleut  t)mh 
bie  fd^ntu^ige  empter,  xoit  t)oi  jeiten  bie  @tationierer  mb  bie  bettel  miind^  t^mh 
ben  fd^mu|igen  bettel  fadC/  Sieber  jundCer  nempt  baS  ampt  an  e8  l^at  tinnb 
gibt  t)\d  ju  reif[en8/  fd^encfe/  junt  bienftgelt  baS  tuir  bie  fd^uItiiS  t)ff  tird^tne^ 
laben  k.  At  the  close  of  the  Nen  Earsthans,  wrongly  ascribed  to  Hntten, 
we  find  an  agreement  between  Jnncker  Helferich,  Reyter  Heintz  and 
Earsthans  which  consists  of  thirty  articles,  the  twenty-sixth  of  which  reads : 
bag  fie  ben  ©tationicrem,  too  fie  bie  tjff  ben  ftraffen  anfomnten,  ire  pferbt 
nemen,  bie  fedEel  ranmcn,  fie  mit  trutfen  jd^Iegen,  toie  t)il  fie  pfunb  l^aben,  tool 
iiberf d^Iagen,  bamad^  mit  bem  l^eiligtl^umb  faren  laffen  tobUm.  In  the  fourteenth 
article  of  the  so-called  Regensbnrger  Beformation,  1524,  this  proposition  is 
laid  down:  Stem.  @S  foQ  aud^  fa^n  @tationierer  ^^nfttro  j&gelaffen  toerben/ 
eS  befd^el^e  bann  mit  maffen  t)nb  atfo/  bag  foIc^S  tool  angelegt  toerbe.  The 
Wittenberg  Ordnnng  of  1622  also  prevented  these  traders  from  entering 
that  city.  It  was  in  the  days  of  Eing  Wenzel  that  the  royal  debts  to 
Breslau  were  paid  by  his  share  from  the  sale  of  indulgences.  Quarrels 
sometimes  broke  out  between  the  Italian,  the  Saxon  and  the  native  venders 
or  between  the  diflferent  churches  of  the  city,  if  one  got  a  privilege  for 
disposing  of  such  merchandise  above  another.  Rome  was  on  occasion 
compelled  to  make  a  compromise  between  the  local  church,  the  magistates 
and  the  Curia,  at  the  rate  of  a  third  apiece.  On  March  3,  1518  the 
Chapter  voted  to  petition  the  Bishop  not  to  allow  the  further  barter  in 
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indulgenceSy  because  the  people  had  learned  to  make  sport  of  the  trade, 
and  becanse  the  inhabitants  were  poor  and  the  local  money-market  had 
become  stringent  by  reason  of  the  complications  concerning  mintage.  In 
spite  of  this  feeling  and  protest  a  new  papal  campaign  was  started  a  little 
later,  ostensibly  to  benefit  the  churches  of  Silesia  and  the  ban  was  threatened 
against  all  who  should  resist  the  sale.  The  Chapter  was  feign  to  avoid 
a  conflict  with  the  papacy  and  so  kept  quiet.  In  1519  the  Chapter  felt 
that  their  supply  of  wax  was  abridged  because  the  monks  were  permitted 
to  sell  indulgences.  It  was  in  1520  that  the  general  of  the  Bemhardine 
order  was  publicly  ridiculed  in  the  streets  of  Breslau  when  he  proclaimed 
a  new  papal  deal  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  We  see  then  that  there  was 
a  struggle  between  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  the  Curia  on 
this  question.  The  Chapter  had  felt  the  impress  of  Luther's  criticism  of 
this  doctrine  and  practice  while  Kome  remained  unmoved  and  equally  de- 
termined to  carry  forward  the  traffic;  but  the  awfal  profanity  of  such 
commercialism  in  spiritual  things  had  dravm  enormous  sums  of  money 
from  Silesia  and  the  writers  wanted  to  assure  the  Bishop  of  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  attitude  of  the  Chapter.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  system 
of  indulgence  was  not  originally  nor  always  financial;  it  was  equally 
lavish  in  the  remission  of  sins  past,  present  and  to  come,  but  this  sort  of 
prodigality  cost  nobody  anything  save  the  paper  on  which  it  was  printed. 
In  the  Missale  of  Bishop  Thurzo  occurs  such  a  list  of  indulgences  for 
Corpus  Christi  day  which  was  formulated  from  the  grants  of  Urban  IV, 
Martin  V,  Eugene  IV. 

De  ieiunio  vigilie  .CCdies. 

De  primis  vesperis  .  CCCCC.dies, 

De  compkiorio  .CCdies. 

De  matutinis  ipi^festi  .CCCCCdies. 

De  prima  ipsius  fesH  .  CCdies. 

De  terda  .CCdies. 

De  sexta  .CCdies. 

De  nona  .CCdies. 

De  secundis  vesperis  .CCCCCdies. 

De  campletorio  .CCdies. 

De  missa  ipsius  festi  .CCCCCdies. 

De  processione  .CCdies. 

Summa  tria  miUa  dies  secreti  dies:  Faciunt  in  summa  decern  annos: 
minus  XL  dies. 

That  is,  for  the  observance  of  certain  hours  and  other  features  of 
one  feast-day  indulgences  were  promised  for  almost  ten  years.  Similarly 
for  the  octave  of  this  festival. 

28* 
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De  matuUnis  ,CCC.dies. 

De  prima  .lXXX.dies. 

De  tercia      *  ,lXXX.dies. 

De  sexta  .lXXX,dies. 

De  nona  XXXX.dies. 

De  vesperis  .CCC.dies. 

De  completorio  dXXXdies, 

De  tnissa  .CCCdies. 

Summa  cmuslibet  diet  per  octauam.  M.CCC.dies.  Faciunt  annos 
quatuor:  minus.  IVI.dies,  That  is,  for  the  celebration  of  the  hours  and 
the  Mass  on  this  octave  of  the  transnbstantiation  festival  sins  were  remitted 
for  well-nigh  four  years.  4)  Another  sociological  factor  which  concerned 
onr  authors  particularly  as  landowners  was  the  general  protection  of  the 
financial  interests  of  the  peasantry  and  of  the  farming  community.  They 
desired  to  insure  them  against  the  inroads  of  beggary  of  all  kinds  whether 
of  the  mendicant  orders  or  the  professional  tramps  or  the  unworthy  paupers 
in  their  own  midst  Owing  to  the  system  of  work-righteousness  a  great 
stress  was  put  upon  the  exercise  of  charity  without  any  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  recipient.  It  was  not  so  much  pity  for  the  needy  subject 
as  a  selfish  desire  to  heap  up  one's  credit  in  the  bank  above.  There  was 
no  lack  of  indiscriminate  giving.  Gengenbach  in  his  Liber  Vagatorum 
may  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  social  degeneracy. 
Our  authors  had  in  their  mind  the  redemption  of  this  proletary  as  well 
as  the  defence  of  the  farmer.  An  equal  mischief  resulted  from  the  arbitrary 
taxations  imposed  by  the  village-priests.  To  be  sure  he  had  certain  claims 
of  tithes  but  the  collection  of  these  was  not  an  easy  matter,  if  a  com- 
munity or  an  individual  were  impoverished.  He  felt  himself  compelled 
at  times  to  resort  to  certain  penal  expedients  whether  of  ban,  imprison- 
ment or  distrainment,  which  caused  much  suffering  and  yet  it  was  in- 
flicted in  the  name  of  the  Church.  His  fees  also  for  every  type  of  serv- 
ice were  felt  to  be  onerous.  A  different  method  of  administering  Church 
finances  would  relieve  not  only  the  peasant  but  the  priest.  These  evils 
were  aggravated  where  the  services  were  performed  by  vicars  or  by  rotat- 
ing substitutes.  Our  petitioners  desired  as  well  to  deliver  the  villages 
from  the  ill-regulated,  uncertain  and  too  often  exorbitant  taxation  of  the 
diocese  or  of  Rome.  By  educating  the  village  inhabitants  the  writers  hoped 
to  save  them  from  the  condition  of  ignorant  perpetual  servitude  and  to 
plant  some  hope  of  betterment  in  their  hearts.  They  had  no  respect  for 
the  tenet  of  men  who  insist  on  keeping  laborers  within  a  pale  of  illiteracy 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  supply  of  hands  to  do  the  shoemaking,  tailor- 
ing, tilling,  ploughing  and  reaping.  5)  Axleben  and  Schwenckfeld  ex- 
press a  particular  sympathy  with  a  worthy  class  of  the  poor  whom  they 
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call  S(nne  gemetne  ^au^Ieute.  These  are  contrasted  with  the  shameless 
beggars  who  can  secure  enongh  to  keep  soul  and  bodj  together  without 
labor  except  snch  as  holds  oat  the  hand  and  makes  whining  petitions. 
The  class  here  designated  was  ashamed  to  ask  alms ;  a  great  many  were 
disabled  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmity ;  those  who  had  their  strength  were 
often  unable  to  procure  stated  work  and  consequently  were  ill-nourished 
and  poorly  housed.  But  they  were  stationary  and  in  homes  and  were 
not  Tagabonds.  In  some  communities  a  kind  of  orersight  was  kept  and 
a  degree  of  provision  made  for  them.  The  generally  unhappy  condition 
of  this  people  is  well  illustrated  by  the  proverbs  concerning  them:  arme 
leute  fo^en  bilnne  grii|e;  armer  leute  pxatfft  tD&f)xt  fiber  nad^t;  jtoeen  tage 
toeig  brot,  bamad^  jammer  unb  not;  eS  ift  tiiele  fpeife  in  ben  furd^en  ber 
armen;  arme  (eute  l^aben  balb  abgefpetft,  and  many  other  such,  which  the 
reader  can  find  in  Grimm  or  Wander.  Solicitude  in  their  behalf  would 
necessarily  require  the  study  of  individual  cases  and  an  actual  register 
of  name,  abode,  age,  capacity;  it  would  provide  work  for  those  who  were 
able;  it  would  adapt  relief  according  to  necessity;  above  all  it  would  con- 
duct itself  toward  such  dependent  classes  in  a  becoming  Christian  spirit ; 
all  perfunctoriness  *  and  sharpness  should  be  far  from  any  wholesome 
ministry  to  the  poor.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  1522  that  the  authorities 
at  Wittenberg  passed  an  Orbenung  bed  ©eme^n  93etDtel8  ^cu  erl^altung  ^(ml^ 
t)nnb  anber  armen  beburfftigen  leuttl^en,  be^n  tinnS  jto  SStttenberg  auffgerid^t. 
9Bie  eS  bamit  ge^altt^enn  foU  tuerbenn  etc.  Its  eight  provisions  are  well 
worthy  to  pass  as  the  first  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  Reformation. 
It  may  be  found  in  Barge's  Life  of  Earlstadt  as  Anlage  Nr.  13.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  Schwenckfeld  at  least  may  have  been  familiar  with  these 
reform  measures  in  Wittenberg  where  he  had  been  a  hearer  if  not  a  ma- 
triculated student.  However  that  may  be  our  authors  certainly  put  their 
finger  upon  one  of  the  chief  underminers  of  the  social  system  in  pointing 
out  the  abuses  of  charity  and  in  seeking  to  liberate  tiie  virtuous  poor 
from  their  worst  competitors^  the  professional  insolvents. 

True  to  their  cautious  suggestions  in  making  radical  social  changes, 
they  do  not  discuss  the  secularization  of  Church  or  monastic  property 
directly;  nor  do  they  find  a  panacea  for  communal  disorders  in  a  return 
to  the  first  usage  of  the  Christian  community  in  Jerusalem,  as  some  of 
the  early  reformers  advised;  in  some  respects  the  general  Orbnung  ber 
@tabt  SBittenberg  partially  imitated  this.  Nor  do  our  authors  discuss  the 
common  purse  2)er  gemetne  SSeutel  which  was  everywhere  instituted,  but 
rapidly  degenerated  into  mere  collections  for  the  poor.  They  only  aimed 
at  introducing  ideas  which  could  assume  a  great  variety  of  shapes  as  the 
needs  of  different  communities  might  require.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Silesia  and  Germany  in  general  were  not  visited  with  an  influx  of  mendi- 
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oancy  such  as  came  upon  England  by  the  abolition  of  monasteries  and 
other  seonlarizations  of  ecclesiastical  foundations.  This  was  due  to  the 
very  different  methods  pursned. 

XXXIY.  We  are  very  well  persuaded  that  what  they  thns  suggested 
to  the  Bishop  they  themselves  had  done  among  their  own  husbandmen 
and  employees.  They  had  not  waited  for  somebody  else  to  make  the  first 
move.  They  had  allowed  no  further  intrusions  and  exactions  of  the 
mendicant  system;  no  stationers  could  peddle  forgiveness, retroactive,  present 
or  futuristic  where  these  proprietors  had  control;  their  clergy  had  at  least 
their  permission  to  marry;  there  was  no  concubinage  allowed  to  disgrace 
the  hearth  of  their  parsonages.  Their  clergy  were  educated.  The  ver- 
nacular had  displaced  the  Latin  mass  and  other  antique,  liturgical  ele- 
ments. There  was  no  more  lenten  or  other  prescription  or  instruction 
so  satirical  of  the  facts.  There  was  no  longer  that  hopeless,  squalid  poverty 
on  their  estates  which  was  the  very  mockery  of  institutional  Christianity 
and  of  the  spirit  of  love.  There  were  organized  forces  of  instruction  for 
old  and  young  and  a  developing  scheme  for  systematic  education.  There 
were  searching  eyes  that  watched  for  opportunities  of  improvements  within, 
so  that  the  betterment  of  outward  conditions  might  bd  accelerated.  They 
were  already  aware  of  conspicuous  and  encouraging  fruit.  The  religion 
of  these  two  men  was  not  only  individual  but  social.  They  recognized 
both  laws  of  the  one  divine  code  as  inseparable  and  equally  obligatory. 
They  had  set  to  work  in  the  Spirit;  and  the  signs  of  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  were  already  apparent.  For  them  the  Elingdom  of  God  was 
real  and  present. 

XXXY.  The  subject  of  celibacy  had  created  a  confusion  of  practical 
sentiment  in  Christendom.  The  utmost  rigors  of  legislation  had  not  checked 
the  growth  of  revolt  against  the  inhuman  denial  of  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  to  marry  or  not  to  marry.  The  University  of  Paris  advocated 
the  enforcement  of  the  canonical  restraints  in  its  discussions  of  articles 
for  the  Council  of  Constance  to  consider.  That  Council  itself  legislated 
in  no  equivocal  terms;  but  there  was  no  very  elevating  response.  The 
volume  of  clerical  concubinage  and  of  clerical  adultery  was  neither  arrested 
nor  turned  aside;  and  opinions  about  the  wisdom  of  statutory  bachelor- 
hood continued  to  be  divided.  The  general  topic  is  best  discussed  by 
Henry  Charles  Lea,  An  historical  sketch  of  sacerdotal  celibacy.  The 
civil  law  in  many  places  as  in  Breslau  tried  to  remove  disabilities  from 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  priests.  Now  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  monks  had  become  quite  general.  After  Luther's  frequent 
tractates  concerning  it,  especially  that  of  1523  SSom  el^eltd^en  fie&en,  and 
Carlstadf  s  announcement  of  his  purpose  to  break  through  the  celibate 
bonds  in  his  startling  and  somewhat  comical  @enbbrieff  melbenbe  feiner 
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SSirtfd^afft,  the  agitation  ceased  to  be  novel.  How  now  to  arrest  the 
headlong  exit  from  cloisters  and  lonesome  parsonages  became  the  question, 
and  a  hard  straggle  it  was  for  the  papacy  to  recover  its  lost  ground  both 
because  of  the  clamor  of  the  clergy  and  the  religious  as  well  as  the  wide- 
spread feeling  of  the  people  in  its  favor;  and  still  more  because  of  the 
unsavory  concubinage  in  which  so  many  clericals  were  living;  these 
scandals  had  converted  the  name  of  asceticism  into  a  hideous  mockery 
of  even  the  letter  of  such  a  law,  to  say  nothing  of  its  spirit.  Such 
pictures  as  Eettenbaoh  and  Symon  Renter  draw  of  the  effects  of  celibacy 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  confessional  and  upon  the  generally  sensual  and 
debauched  life  of  those  under  the  celibate  vow  are  not  overdrawn.  They 
themselves  had  lived  under  the  regimen  and  were  familiar  with  its  ap- 
palling consequences.  See  the  @cl^u|rebe.  ^ebem  Sl^riften  tool  ju  toiffen.  | 
SS^ber  bai  falfc^  anflogen/  ber  ^o^iften  |  onb  SJtuncl^e.  SBeld^er  titel  bu  am 
nad^  I  geenben  hlat  oerjeid^net  f^nbeft.  I  Stem  |  3)ie  SBittembergifd^e  |  ffta^tQaU.  \ 
@^mon  Steuter  |  SBon  ber  pfaffen  ®f)t.  \  C  Stem  |  ®eo2g  @ci^5ni^en  gu 
(StjUtninxQ  \  an  etlid^  ber  oniuerfttet  ju  fie^p^.  |  C  3tem  |  S)ie  SBtttenbergifd^e 
ffladSftQaU.  The  series  of  instractions  for  the  clergy  by  Johann  Eberlin  are 
remarkable:  9Bie  fid^  e^n  biener  |  @otte8  toorttS  ^nn  oQ  fe^nem  tl^un  |  l^alten 
foil/  t)nb  fonberttd^  g€'|gen  benen/  toild^en  boS  |  Suangelion  juuor  |  ntd^t  ge* 
prebiget  |  ift/  bai  fie  ftd^  |  ntd^t  er^jgem.  |  So^on  Sberl^n  oon  |  ©Qncjburgf.  | 
SEBittemberg.  |  1525.  There  are  thirty-two  points  in  all.  In  the  twenty- 
ninth  he  exhorts  them  to  marry  and  to  live  openly  and  lawfully  in  their 
own  homes.  He  reminds  them  of  the  consequences  of  a  celibate  life  and 
refers  them  to  his  ^foffentroft  and  Luther's  book  inscribed  to  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights.  The  whole  domestic  economy,  wife,  children  and  servants, 
should  be  regulated  according  to  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.  The 
comprehensive  aim  of  the  marriage  of  the  ministry  is  to  benefit  the  moral 
development  of  the  entire  community. 

But  our  attention  must  be  limited  to  matters  nearer  home.  The  con- 
tention of  our  authors  is  for  the  liberty  of  individual  choice  on  the  part 
of  the  priests,  because  any  interference  with  such  freedom  is  unscriptural ; 
and  because  the  priest  has  a  human  nature  and  because  of  the  awful 
reflex  on  the  moral  conditions  of  the  communities  where  the  restriction 
is  a  dead  letter.  We  have  already  referred  to  some  acts  of  the  Chapter 
concerning  this  subject;  but  a  picture  of  divided  opinion  in  that  body  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Heinrich  Ribisch  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chapter 
of  Si  John  the  Baptist  on  July  31,  1516,  a  few  months  after  the  death 
of  the  Scholasticus  Schroofheim ;  yet  this  humanist  Ribisch  had  seven  years 
before  maintained  a  discussion  before  the  University  of  Leipzig  on  the 
question  whether  a  man  should  marry.  The  pros  and  cons  are  brought 
out  with  the  greater  stress  upon  the  pros.    His  disceptatio  was  published 
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in  1509.  This  very  Chapter  after  adopting  him  as  a  fellow-canon  in- 
stituted many  proceedings  against  certain  members  who  lived  in  open  and 
determined  common  marriage,  as  we  would  call  it,  against  whom  however 
Bishop  Thurzo  proceeded  with  striking  reluctance.  While  the  migority 
of  the  canons  were  resolute  opponents  of  clerical  matrimony  they  did  not 
repress  the  debaucheries  of  the  Sand-Insel.  The  conditions  in  other  parts 
of  the  diocese  were  no  different.  It  should  however  be  remembered  that 
there  were  always  those  ecclesiastics  who  preserved  a  scrupulous  asceticism ; 
not  every  one  violated  his  vows  in  this  respect.  Now  from  the  time  that 
the  regular  marriage  of  the  clergy  and  the  religious  became  so  frequent 
and  general  the  determination  to  restore  the  old  canonical  usage  grew 
into  a  fixed  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Chapter  as  we  have  already  seen. 
The  wedding  of  Johann  Schnabel,  priest  and  organist  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
had  created  more  contention  on  the  Sand-Insel  than  almost  any  other. 
It  is  of  moment  for  us  because  he  was  a  friend  of  Crautwald.  Schwenck- 
feld  himself,  like  Crautwald,  remained  unmarried  for  reasons  satisfactory 
to  himself;  he  asserted  his  freedom  in  this  respect  as  in  others;  hence 
his  judgment  of  this  matter  is  all  the  larger  and  wiser.  He  never  in- 
dulged in  any  satire  of  the  mated  ministry;  on  the  contrary  he  always 
upheld  the  <Ugnity  and  sweetness  of  the  home  life,  clerical  as  well 
as  lay. 

The  decretals  of  canon  law,  the  energies  of  popes,  the  reiterations 
of  councils  had  been  directed  to  the  promotion  of  celibacy,  only  to  ag- 
gravate the  disorder  in  the  very  citadels  of  the  faith ,  even  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Vatican  and  in  the  very  persons  of  Roman  senators  and  sovereign 
pontiffs.  There  were  monstrous  magnates  of  sensuality  who  were  clad  in 
the  richest  of  symbolic  robes.  What  materials  do  not  the  careers  of 
Pius  II,  Sixtus  IV,  Innocent  YIII,  Alexander  VI,  Pius  III,  Julius  11,  Leo  X 
afford?  Can  one  find  anything  more  infamous  in  human  records  than  the 
morals  of  some  of  these  fathers  of  Christendom  with  troops  of  their  car- 
dinals and  manifold  underlings,  apart  entirely  from  any  canonical  pro- 
hibition? But  how  immeasurably  heightened  are  their  crimes,  if  the  law 
of  celibacy  be  a  true  scriptural  standard  of  the  priestly  life.  If  those 
pestilential  critics  from  Lemnius  and  CochlSlus  to  Jannsen  and  Denifle 
had  turned  their  elderly  leers  from  the  innocent  domesticity  of  Luther  to 
the  real  orgies  of  these  their  spiritual  paternities,  would  they  not  hai^e 
had  a  most  ample  amphitheatre  for  the  full  play  of  their  sotadic  imagi- 
nations? Here,  right  on  the  hearth  of  holiness,  were  absolute  riots  of 
indecency  and  shameless  prostitutions  not  only  of  sacred  marriage  but  of 
that  rite  as  a  blessed  sacrament;  yes,  and  there  was  a  multitude  of  these 
venerable  rakes  over  against  the  one  moral  hero  whom  they  would  impale. 
Each  of  these  critics  might  select  one  subject  from  this  large  company, 
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dozens  of  their  holinesBes,  and  double  dozens  of  their  eminences.  Had 
not  these  refined  artists  who  spend  their  ingenuity  in  dissecting  the  moral 
life  of  OatharinaVon  Bora  better  pry  into  the  haunts  of  the  hetaeriae  and 
of  those  women  of  pleasure  whose  emancipated  careers  were  led  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Vatican  and  the  palaces  of  the  cardinals?  Is  there 
not  sufficiently  attractive  stuff  in  the  boudoirs  of  the  daughters  and 
daughters-in-law  and  niec6s  of  these  very  immaculate  Benedicks?  Some 
of  these  gentle  dames  had  lost  all  sense  of  inward  shame;  they  no  longer 
felt  any  natural  ayersion  to  the  violations  of  blood-ties.  Surely  here  is 
a  large  hunting-ground  for  these  delicate  sniffers,  German  and  French. 
Since  these  exalted  dispensers  of  the  body  of  Christ  have  such  a  history, 
why  not  write  some  celibate  bibliographies  in  Macchiavellian  or  better  yet 
in  Boccaccian  prose,  or  magnify  them  in  the  Latin  amatory  meters  of  the 
early  renaissance? 

XXXVI.  Pope  Galixtus  II,  although  a  native  of  France,  espoused  the 
extreme  curialistic  positions.  With  rare  energy  and  indomitable  will  he 
fought  his  way  against  all  opposing  nominees  and  popes  to  the  single 
possession  of  the  tiara  in  Rome  itself.  He  did  not  always  hesitate  as  to 
the  means  by  which  to  overcome  his  adversaries.  The  famous  strife  about 
investiture  was  settled  by  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  in  which  he  made 
some  concessions  because  of  other  weightier  plans  in  view.  It  was  through 
the  Lateran  Council  of  1123  which  the  curialists  delight  to  dub  as  the 
ninth  ecumenical,  that  the  canons  concerning  clerogamy,  simony,  pro- 
hibitory degrees,  the  peace  of  God,  the  prohibition  of  laic  intrusion  into 
clerical  offices,  etc.  were  passed.  While  arousing  the  spirit  of  another 
crusade  he  died.  It  was  in  July  and  August  of  1523  that  the  Turk  broke 
again  into  Hungary,  the  fright  of  which  shook  Silesia.  Had  there  been 
one  really  wise  head  to  manage  the  original  crusade,  the  border-lands 
might  have  been  spared  the  ever  recurring  Eastern  question.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  German  translation  of  the  canonical  law  had  already 
been  printed.  The  general  title  reads :  S)ie  t)erteiltfcl^te  Xe^t  auS  ben  |  93e6ft*| 
lid^en  9tecl^ten:  t)nb  Dit  |  anbren  gtaubmirbigen  ge'ljc^riffte:  barauS  fid^  meni| 
flid^  atterle^  mag  erlil|ben  mie  erbarUd^  biS,^er  mitt  gemeiner  |  S^riften^e^t 
ift  I  ge^anbtet  |  n^orben.  The  section  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  text 
was  thus  rendered:  JBopt  (Satijtu8  im  canon  Fres-^pyteris  vici^ma  septinia 
disHnctione  \  SBir  Derbicte  gcnfetid^  be  prieftem/  |  euangeKcm/  epiftlem/  ufi 
miind^en  |  be^fd^tAfer^n  ju  ffaitn/  t)n  eelid^e  n^e^ber  |  ju  ne^'men/  Dnb  rtd^ten 
t)n  I  k^rte^Ien  nad^  auf[  fa^ung  ber  |  ^eiligen  red^t/  bad  bte  l^e^raten  |  Don  fo(« 
d^en  perfonen  bermiUigt  |  k)n  angenDmen/  follen  jer brent  |  k)nb  bte  perfonen  jii 
ber  pug  I  gel^atten  n^erben.  On  the  margin  stands  S)e)  XVni  articfet  2)aS 
ber  bapft  ben  pfaffi  ben  eelid^e  ftat  t)erboten  ^at. 

XXXVII.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  candidates  for  the  bishopric 
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made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Johann  von  Thnrzo ;  the  sketch  is  deriyed 
directly  from  the  Acta  Gapitnli  and  the  Ossolinski  collection.  On  August  2, 
1520  two  messages  were  brought  from  Neisse;  the  first  was  from  canon 
Weidner,  the  second  from  canon  Tryssler,  both  alike  bore  tidings  of  the 
sinking  condition  and  the  approaching  demise  of  Bishop  Thurzo.  On  the 
heels  of  these  two  letters  came  a  third  announcing  his  death.  With  his 
departure  began  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  diocese ;  a  more  churchly 
spirit  associated  itself  with  a  few  of  the  fresher  currents  now  agitating 
religion  and  theology;  it  proved  to  be  a  period  of  gentler  liberality,  only 
it  was  not  indifferent  nor  humanistic;  it  consolidated  itself  sufficiently  to 
overcome  hostility  from  within  and  from  Rome;  it  guided  the  helm  for 
some  three  generations.  Matthew  Preuss  who  had  written  the  minutes 
during  the  previous  incumbency  continued  his  services  as  scribe  for  the 
Chapter  until  1534.  In  the  session  of  the  prelates  and  canons  on  August  3, 
formal  announcement  of  the  decease  of  the  Bishop  was  made.  Against 
him  no  sharp,  reproachful  word  of  criticism  now  arose;  he  was  in  the 
peace  of  God.  Three  administrators  of  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  were 
appointed,  the  Chancellor  Stanislaus  Borg  together  vnth  the  canons  Stanis- 
laus Saur  and  Matthew  Lamprecht.  Their  first  care  was  to  make  an 
inventory.  At  this  juncture  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  to  hold  the  dio- 
cesan synod  which  had  been  set  down  for  August  10,  in  whose  sessions 
the  financial  matters  between  the  Queen  Regent  and  the  Chapter  were 
to  have  been  discussed.  The  election  of  the  successor  was  fixed  for  Sep- 
tember 1,  that  being  the  legal  interval  of  thirty  days  after  the  death  of 
the  former  incumbent.  Letters  of  convocation  were  approved  and  issued. 
The  first  competitor  entered  the  field,  by  nomination  at  this  meeting;  it 
was  no  less  a  person  than  the  Herzog  Joachim  the  son  of  Earl  I,  Herzog 
of  MUnsterberg-Oels  and  Oberlandeshauptmann  of  Silesia.  Joachim  is  of 
exceeding  interest  to  us  because  he  had  been  the  pupil  of  Hess  who  also 
supervised  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Prague ;  moreover  Schwenck- 
feld  as  a  youthful  servitor  at  the  court  in  Oels  must  have  known  him  as 
a  boy ;  at  present  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  His  father  had 
previously  proposed  him  as  coadjutor,  a  suggestion  which  neither  the 
bishop  nor  the  Chapter  would  entertain.  The  son  was  devoted  to  the 
clerical  profession  and  had  imbibed  some  elements  of  evangelical  thought ; 
in  many  respects  therefore  the  nomination  was  attractive  to  the  princes 
and  nobles ;  he  was  a  Silesian  magnate ;  he  was  imbued  with  the  fresher 
religious  impulses  of  the  day;  he  had  behind  him  a  large  influence  through 
the  suavity  and  popularity  of  his  father.  How  Schwenckfeld  himself  may 
have  felt  toward  the  candidature  of  his  young  friend  we  have  no  direct 
means  of  judging;  nor  is  there  any  record  of  Hess'  opinion.  That 
Schwenckfeld  was  attached  to  this  princely  house  is  plain  from  the  fact 
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that  two  years  after  this  date  he  sent  his  own  intimate  Andreas  Arnold  to  be 
the  assistant  of  Hess  in  Oels.  In  spite  of  this  attachment  we  cannot  avoid  the 
conviction  that  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  nominee  would  be  fatal  ob- 
jections in  the  mind  of  Sch wenckfeld  at  least.  For  the  Chapter  however  it  was 
a  sufficient  bar  that  he  was  a  Silesian  prince :  they  wanted  none  such  to  preside 
over  the  diocese.  They  adopted  the  policy  of  receiving  the  nomination  without 
immediate  comment  of  their  own,  pleading,  only  that  they  must  be  allowed 
time  for  reflection.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  Friedrich  U  requested  that 
his  provost  might  succeed  to  the  prebends  of  Wigand  von  Salza,  just 
deceased,  a  fact  which  we  have  already  stated;  but  the  Chapter  replied 
that  they  had  promised  these  to  Caspar  Ursinus  Velius,  so  distinguished 
for  his  erudition.  In  the  session  of  Sunday,  August  5,  Johann  Hess,  canon 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  was  designated  to  deliver  the  sermon  in 
German  at  the  funeral,  as  a  person  who  had  been  exceedingly  acceptable 
to  Thurzo  and  had  served  as  the  ofGcial  preacher  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  and  one  of  their  number  was  deputed  to  inform  Hess  of  his 
appointment.  On  August  6,  canon  Myrowski  was  summoned  from  Warsau 
to  attend  the  election.  Herzog  Earl  sent  a  communication  asking  to  be 
exactly  informed  as  to  the  hour  of  the  funeral ;  to  which  a  formal  response 
was  sent.  A  letter  was  written  to  Friedrich  U  explanatory  of  the  capitular 
action  with  regard  to  the  vacancy;  and  a  promise  was  given  that  the 
provost  should  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  the  next  vacancy.  This 
was  evidently  an  afterthought  to  soften  the  disappointment  of  that  prince, 
especially  in  this  momentous  period.  On  Wednesday,  the  8  th  of  the  month, 
the  body  was  brought  from  Neisse  and  was  conveyed  to  the  episcopal 
palace  by  way  of  the  bridge  at  St.  Peter's  chapel.  The  remains  were 
inspected  and  identified  according  to  usage,  after  which  the  deceased  was 
bom  into  the  palace,  amid  the  tears  of  the  assembled  canons  and  clergy. 
On  August  9  happened  the  accident  of  which  a  statement  is  make  else- 
where. On  Saturday  the  11th  the  administrators  announced  the  sealing 
of  the  effects  by  the  Marschall  and  three  of  the  canons  stated  that  they 
had  been  present  at  the  death  of  the  late  Bishop,  together  with  Michael 
Jude,  the  physician  of  the  Bishop,  and  Gregory  Weidenbach  his  chaplain. 
On  Friday  the  17th  the  implements  used  for  coinage,  the  privilege  of 
which  had  been  granted  Thurzo  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  were  de- 
posited in  the  archives.  And  now  the  name  of  the  second  competitor  was 
declared,  Dr.  Jacob  Piso  who  was  .commended  by  the  Bishop  of  Wien, 
Johann  U,  Georg  Slatkonia.  This  was  received  with  the  usual  silence 
and  reserve  for  future  consideration.  The  administrators  were  enjoined 
to  issue  a  public  call  to  fasting  and  prayer  for  divine  guidance  in  the 
impending  election,  in  which  observance  the  Chapter  itself  would  join. 
The  days  were  fast  ebbing  away,  and  the  excitement  was  deepening;  but 
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everything  moved  on  with  measnred  step  and  a  wonderfal  serenity.  Mean- 
while Lndwig,  the  King  of  Hungry,  had  written  a  letter,  dated  Pressburg 
August  20,  in  which  he  expressed  his  grief  at  Thurzo's  death  and  de- 
barred the  Chapter  from  proceeding  to  an  election  until  they  shonld  have 
explained  their  rights  through  the  medium  of  two  members  of  their  body! 
since  there  were  a  number  of  competitors  no  action  must  be  taken  without  the 
royal  prevision  of  the  facts.  This  letter  however  was  not  at  once  con- 
veyed to  the  Chapter.  On  the  19  th  came  the  expected  blow  which  must 
have  staggered  the  canons,  although  they  had  been  anticipating  it  for 
days.  The  protocol  gives  no  sign  of  agitation.  The  Markgraf  Johann 
Albrecht  of  Brandenburg  was  nominated  by  the  orator  of  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, Caspar  Gotsch  von  Fischbach,  in  behalf  of  that  monarch.  Peter  von 
K(3nigsfelt,  the  orator  and  Hofmeister  of  Markgraf  Georg  of  Brandenburg 
JUgemdorf,  seconded  the  nomination.  Here  was  a  mighty  combination  of 
the  sovereign  and  his  keen  councilor  and  in  some  sense  controller.  As 
if  this  weightiness  were  not  sufficient,  the  most  eminent  prince  of  Silesia, 
Friedrich  11,  warmly  espoused  the  movement,  and  added  the  puissant  in- 
fluence of  Oppeln  and  Tesch^  of  which  G^org  was  the  prospective  heir. 
This  would  give  the  amplest  guarantee  to  the  security  of  the  Church  and 
its  property,  a  protection  which  was  distinctly  pledged.  The  orator  of 
Georg  dilated  on  the  erudition  and  virtues  of  the  princely  candidate  and 
upon  the  additional  significant  fact  that  he  had  the  support  of  the  papacy 
and  of  Spain.  Johann  Albrecht  was  personally  dear  to  the  Kong  of 
Hungary,  to  Friedrich  II  and  to  the  Herzoge  of  Oppeln  and  Teschen. 
Thereupon  the  orator  of  the  King  imparted  the  sufficiently  surprising  fact 
that  the  pope  had  already  appointed  him  as  a  coadjutor  when  the  news 
of  the  incurable  illness  of  Thurzo  was  brought  to  Rome.  To  this  flood  of 
powerful  and  warm  praise  the  Chapter  could  make  no  self-committing 
response.  They  limited  themselves  to  asking  for  time  to  deliberate  until 
the  morrow.  That  day,  the  20th  of  the  month,  was  made  memorable  for 
the  display  of  capitular  backbone  and  sturdy  purpose  to  preserve  its 
chartered  freedom.  The  Archdeacon  Lengesfelt  made  his  reply  in  behalf 
of  the  Chapter  in  German.  He  insisted  that  the  election  must  be  firee; 
the  oath  which  they  must  take  demanded  the  exercise  of  individual  in- 
dependent judgment;  they  must  not  be  governed  by  any  dictation  of 
superiors  or  by  any  bribe  of  money  or  of  promised  promotion.  Into  the 
merits  of  the  nominee  he  wisely  did  not  enter.  It  was  a  manly  protest 
against  any  effort  at  securing  a  compulsory  choice.  To  be  sure,  far  deeper 
things  for  the  Chapter  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  They  wanted  no 
foreign  prince;  they  had  no  love  for  the  Markgraf  Georg,  neither  for  his 
politics  nor  his  person.  Above  all  they  wanted  no  greedy  Brandenburger; 
Cardinal  Albrecht  of  Mainz  was  enough,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  members 
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of  that  aspiring  and  spreading  house;  the  very  dearth  of  money  in  the 
coffers  of  the  family  was  already  too  conspicnons;  they  feared  the  farther 
plundering  of  the  property  and  treasures  of  Breslau  which  had  up  to  this 
date  suffered  a  continuous  exhaustion,  should  a  necessitous  prince  like 
Johann  Albrecht  hold  the  crozier.  Was  not  this  a  master  stroke  of  courage 
to  thus  assert  their  liberty  before  the  King  and  before  Georg  the  most 
potent  prince  in  Silesia  because  he  directed  the  mind  of  the  King,  and 
before  Friedrich  II  the  wisest  and  most  capable  of  the  rulers?  But  not 
only  this,  it  was  a  brave  deed  to  withstand  the  powerful  Brandenburg 
House  with  its  manifold  afSliations  and  to  defy  Pope  Leo  X  himself  with 
all  his  cardinals,  and  the  Emperor  too!  It  was  a  noble  day  when  the 
Archdeacon  made  that  bold  and  simple  speech,  vindicating  their  chartered 
rights  and  maintaining  the  integrity  of  their  oath.  These  were  not  simply 
words.  The  Chapter  proved  its  independence  by  one  of  the  most  cogent 
deeds  in  papal  history.  Friedrich  II  and  the  orators  were  undoubtedly 
bliffed  but  they  assumed  a  placable  position;  they  passed  by  the  kernel 
of  the  speech  and  fell  back  upon  the  fact  that  King  Ludwig  desired  the 
election  of  their  nominee,  and  that  otherwise  the  royal  indignation  would 
be  aroused  were  his  authority  not  consulted.  The  letter  of  the  King  was 
then  handed  over  which  as  we  have  seen  restrained  the  Chapter  from 
proceeding  to  the  election  before  satisfying  the  royal  mind  as  to  the 
capitular  rights  and  demanding  that  two  canons  be  sent  him  bringing 
with  them  the  charter  evidence.  The  canons  then  had  a  private  discussion 
as  to  what  they  should  reply  to  his  Royal  Highness.  After  some  days 
interval  the  Chapter  was  convened  on  August  23,  and  occupied  itself  with 
the  further  citation  of  the  electors;  this  was  probably  an  emphatic  summons 
for  all  to  be  on  hand;  because  now  a  week  only  intervened.  The  canons 
with  great  dignity  agreed  that  a  reply  should  be  sent  to  the  King,  but 
that  owing  to  the  election  no  member  could  be  absent;  none  could  be 
spared  to  send  upon  the  commission  which  His  Majesty  had  desired. 
And  now  the  fourth  candidate  was  put  in  nomination.  The  Chapter  at 
Olmtttz  suggested  the  Moravian  Baron  Heinrich  Conrad  von  Eunstadt. 
This  was  received  without  comment;  as  a  noble  and  as  a  Moravian  he 
was  eligible  according  to  the  Colowrat  agreement.  Here  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Stanislaus,  the  brother  of  the  deceased  Thurzo,  was  bishop 
of  Olmtttz;  it  was  he  who  erected  the  epitaph  to  his  brother  in  the  cathe- 
dral, bearing  this  inscription:  Joanni  Thursoni  VraUslaviensi  Episcopo,  dk 
Provincue  Silesice  aUquamdiu  PrcBfecto,  Principi  optimo,  ReUgione  d;  Pietate 
in  Deum,  lusHtia  in  omnes^  singtdari  dactrind  ipsi  acquisatd^  &  Doctorum, 
quos  mctgna  gratia  dk  liberaUtate  prosequebatur^  unico  Patrono.  Stanislaus 
Turso  Olomticensis  Episcoptis,  &*  Joannes  Turso  PlesncB  DominuSj  Fratres 
Fratri  diarissimo  ex  Testamento  mcesti  P.P.    This  may  account  for  the 
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recommendation  made  by  his  Chapter.  On  the  next  day  which  was  Friday, 
came  a  deputation  from  the  magistrates  of  Breslau  ?nth  the  celebrated 
Hanptmann  Hannold  as  spokesman.  The  Chapter  informed  them  about 
the  two  candidates  Joachim  and  Johann  Albrecht;  the  others  were  not 
mentioned.  The  canons  also  made  the  statement  that  many  distinguished 
persons  had  suggested  Jacob  yon  Salza  as  a  worthy  nominee.  The  com- 
mittee from  the  city  expressed  themselves  as  ready  to  sustain  this  can- 
didate, as  a  man  thoroughly  acceptable  to  them.  As  usual  the  canons 
did  not  verbally  betray  their  own  preference  but  wanted  time  for  de- 
liberation. This  name  then  makes  the  fifth  candidate  for  the  vacancy. 
At  the  meeting  on  the  29  th  Herzog  Georg  of  Brieg  appeared  in  person 
to  second  the  nomination  of  Joachim.  We  can  imagine  his  plethoric  figure 
and  his  abrupt  and  rather  insistent  manner.  What  reply  they  gave  this 
pleasure-loving  but  affectionate  prince  is  not  recorded.  He  was  not  long 
to  survive  his  own  neighborly  act,  for  he  died  in  the  next  year.  It  is 
his  widow,  the  Herzogin  Anna  of  Brieg,  who  was  a  genuine  follower  of 
Schwenckfeld  and  who  retired  to  the  castle  in  Lttben  after  her  husband's 
death,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  faithful  and  fruitful  life.  As 
a  princess  of  Pomerania,  Johann  Bugenhagen  was  her  subject;  at  her  re- 
quest that  reformer  wrote:  Slin  (Sl^atftdcl^er  |  fenbp2ief[/  %n  \xauto  \  Wxna/ 
Qzbotnt  l^er^o|gin  t)on  @tettn  in  |  pomem  zc  \  ©umma  ber  feligtait/  au^  |  bet 
I^Qiligen  fd^nfft  |  3)urcl^  3o^anem  bugge^ajge  auS  pomem/  pfarrl^er  |  ber  fit* 
d^en  ju  I  n^itteberg. 

At  this  same  meeting  the  archdeacon  of  Gnesen  cited  Dr.  Borg,  the 
chancellor,  to  attend  the  synod  of  Lencziz,  Lancicia,  about  to  be  held. 
But  the  canons  excused  him  becaase  the  election  was  only  a  few  days 
removed.  On  the  following  day,  Thursday  August  30,  occurred  an  incident 
which  occ&sions  us  some  surprise.  Dr.  Jacob  von  Salza,  Hanptmann  of 
Glogau,  was  present  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chapter.  He  had  previously 
attended  to  and  completed  the  obsequies  of  his  recently  deceased  brother. 
Dr.  Wigand,  and  now  besought  a  position  and  vote  in  the  Chapter.  In 
preparation  for  this,  the  suflRragan,  Heinrich  von  Fullenstein,  had  ordained 
him  as  subdeacon  to  which  fact  Heinrich  attested,  being  then  present.  By 
reason  of  Jacob's  holding  the  ofSce  of  scholasticus  he  was  assigned  the 
place  due  to  him.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  Jacob  had  not  been 
as  yet  ordained  to  the  priesthood  and  that  he  had  not  hitherto  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  Chapter.  The  consecration  just  effected  seems  obvious- 
ly a  part  of  the  programme  looking  to  his  election.  Let  it  be  observed 
also  that  this  took  place  just  two  days  before  the  decisive  vote.  If  this 
be  so,  then  the  recommendation  now  made  by  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen 
was  indeed  a  mirth-provoking  inconsequence.  But  his  letter  approving 
the  noble  and  high-minded  baron  Heinrich  Conrad  von  Kunstadt  for  the 
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bishopric  was  then  read.  Dr.  Lamprecht  was  appointed  to  deliver  the 
Latin  oration  in  the  Charoh  on  election  day.  And  now  the  last  bells  were 
ringing.  On  Angust  31,  which  was  Friday,  the  oaths  were  made  accord- 
ing to  the  formnla  kept  in  the  archives.  Each  canon  and  prelate  swore 
and  promised  to  Almighty  God  and  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  patron 
of  this  church,  that  according  to  God  and  a  righteoas  conscience  he  desired 
to  nominate  and  to  agree  upon  such  a  person  as  he  believed  to  be  the 
most  useful  and  suitable  for  administering  the  spiritualities  and  temporal- 
ities of  the  same  Church,  and  that  he  would  give  his  vote  to  no  one  who 
should  endeavor  to  persuade  him  to  bestow  his  suffrage  either  by  agree- 
ment, reward  or  by  the  promise  of  anything  temporal  or  ecclesiastical, 
whether  suggested  by  himself  or  by  some  other  person  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  that  had  in  it  any  illicit  color.  This  was  an  iron  safe-guard  for  the 
preservation  of  the  individual  conscience  and  the  integrity  of  the  verdict, 
so  far  as  words  were  concerned.  It  had  been  grossly  violated  in  some 
previous  elections,  and  we  can  see  that  some  of  the  princes  were  ready 
to  use  unlawful  means  in  this  case,  but  in  the  election  itself  there  is  no 
just  suspicion  of  its  abuse  possible.  With  this  solemn  act  the  nominations 
were  closed,  with  five  candidates  in  the  field.  The  Chapter  waited  for 
the  morrow  to  begin  the  liturgical  and  practical  stages  of  the  election. 
What  private  conferences  may  have  been  held  and  what  results  had  been 
reached  thereby  we  can  readily  guess  from  the  subsequent  events,  but  there 
is  no  capitular  record. 

XXXym.  The  Election.  This  took  place  on  Saturday,  September  1, 
1520;  the  minutes  of  the  Chapter  remark  that  it  followed  the  prescribed 
rubric  whose  original  was  in  the  archives;  and  this  is  really  the  only 
comment  which  they  make  upon  the  impressive  event.  The  form  followed 
must  therefore  have  been  the  one  which  Bishop  Wenzel  devised  in  1383; 
there  were  doubtless  some  modifications,  for  as  we  have  seen  the  oath 
was  taken  on  Friday,  whereas  in  this  ritual  it  is  placed  in  the  progress 
of  the  rites  and  Otto  has  mistakenly  put  it  there.  There  may  then  have 
been  other  changes  which  are  not  recorded.  According  to  the  old  rubric 
the  events  occurred  in  the  following  order. 

1)  The  public  service,  a.  Before  the  election  the  church-bells  were 
festally  rung  by  which  the  people  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  worship, 
b.  The  suffragan  Bishop,  Heinrich  von  FuUenstein,  intoned  at  the  great 
altar  the  high  mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit  during  which  the  Eucharist  was 
dispensed,  c.  After  the  ending  of  the  mass  the  church-bells  were  again 
rung.  d.  The  syndic  who  had  been  summoned  to  the  election  by  the 
Chapter  declared  before  the  notaries  and  witnesses  that  these  acts  con- 
stituted the  official  opening  of  the  election,  e.  After  the  intonation  of  the 
Sexta  the  Silentium  of  the  electors  began,    f.  All  who  were  not  directly 
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concerned  in  the  election  were  then  dismissed  and  the  doors  of  the  cathe- 
dral were  locked. 

2]  The  election  itself,  a.  The  prelates  and  canons  now  assembled 
in  the  high  choir,  b.  The  provost  and  the  dean  were  absent,  hence  the 
archdeacon  Gregor  Lengisfelt  presided ;  with  a  lend  voice  he  reminded  the 
electors  that  before  engaging  in  the  solemnity  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  be  invoked.  He  required  the  vote  of  the  Chapter  on  this 
question.  This  was  collected  and  was  found  to  be  in  the  affirmative, 
c.  The  Veni  Creator  Spiritus  was  then  sung  with  devotion,  on  bended 
knees,  vnth  the  appropriate  versicles  and  collects,  d.  The  prelates  and 
canons  then  took  their  seats  according  to  some  system  of  seniority  either 
of  appointment  or  age,  upon  the  benches  arranged  around  a  suitably 
covered  table  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  e.  The  archdeacon  summoned 
two  notaries  and  witnesses  to  be  present  for  the  exact  recording  and  at- 
testation of  the  acts.  After  these  arrangements  were  completed  the  fact 
was  announced,  f.  The  notaries  were  then  cautioned  to  the  exact  and 
truthful  fulfillment  of  their  duties  and  were  required  to  take  an  oath  on 
the  Gospels  declaring  their  purpose  to  do  so  and  not  to  divulge  anything 
without  authority,  by  the  help  of  God  and  all  his  Saints,  g.  The  arch- 
deacon declared  that  the  absentees  had  been  duly  notified  and  asked 
whether  any  procurators  had  been  chosen  as  their  substitutes,  and  whether 
they  had  brought  the  certificates  thereof  with  them.  These  credentials 
were  then  examined.  At  this  election  canon  Myrowski  was  absent  on 
account  of  illness  and  had  chosen  canon  Lamprecht  as  his  substitute.  The 
rest  of  the  absentees  to  the  number  of  about  twelve  seemed  to  have  paid 
no  attention  to  their  citation.  There  were  altogether  twenty  members  of  the 
Chapter  present  in  person,  including  Jacob  von  Salza.  If  such  certificates  were 
in  any  case  to  be  disapproved,  it  was  because  they  were  contrary  to  the  statutes 
of  the  provincial  synods  or  to  canon  law.  h.  The  archdeacon  then  required 
that  any  elector  who  was  suffering  under  any  ecclesiastical  disability  or  cen- 
sure should  arise  and  withdraw;  if  the  debarred  person  declined  to  leave, 
his  vote  was  declared  incompetent  and  was  not  counted,  which  fact  was 
announced  by  the  presiding  officer,  i.  No  attention  was  paid  to  those 
absent  vnthout  excuse;  for  the  time  being  they  were  viewed  as  non- 
members  and  the  election  proceeded  and  was  counted  valid  vnthout  them, 
j.  Certain  capitulary  statutes  which  enjoined  some  specific  obedience  upon 
him  who  was  to  be  elected  were  made  a  subject  of  a  particular  oath. 
The  archdeacon  asked  whether  each  canon  was  ready  to  keep  this  oath 
in  case  of  being  chosen.  If  a  unanimous  affirmation  was  made  then 
kneeling  they  repeated  the  oath  to  that  effect,  along  with  the  archdeacon. 
The  main  point  of  this  oath  was  a  pledge  of  sincerity  and  abstinence 
from  the  abuse  of  dispensations  from  these  articles ;  in  case  of  his  vio- 
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lation  of  this  promise  he  announced  himself  as  a  reprobate  and  as  de- 
serving of  punishment  and  degradation,  saying  also  that  he  would  try  to 
persuade  his  successor  to  be  more  honorable.  These  articles  were  then 
subscribed  to  by  all  present.  It  is  evident  that  the  Chapter  considered 
itself  superior  to  the  bishop;  he  was  thus  made  dependent  upon  its  legis- 
lation. His  jurisdiction  was  thus  almost  obliterated  and  as  a  consequence 
these  binding  obligations  became  an  occasion  of  controversy,  k.  There 
followed  another  oath  assumed  by  each  one,  that  in  case  of  his  election 
he  would  not  alienate  any  property  of  the  Church  nor  make  any  inter- 
changes of  such  without  the  agreement  of  the  Chapter;  indeed  he  must 
be  zealous  in  procuring  whatever  had  been  lost.  I.  Then  the  archdeacon 
read  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  fourth  Lateran  council  1215,  from  the 
Chapter's ;  Nee  pro  defectu  and  quia  propter  diversas  dectionum  formas 
as  to  the  threefold  ways  of  election :  the  viva  voce  vote,  the  compromise 
and  the  inspiration.  He  asked  which  of  these  the  electors  chose  to  adopt. 
The  adoption  required  unanimity;  in  this  case  it  was  for  the  scrutinium 
and  the  result  was  announced,  m.  The  presiding  officer  reminded  the 
electors  that  they  must  not  be  influenced  by  recommendations  on  the  part 
of  others  or  be  moved  by  any  other  cause  than  that  of  duty  and  conscience, 
according  to  the  statutes  and  the  holy  canons,  but  to  nominate  only  such  an 
one  as  seemed  to  each  member  to  be  best  fitted  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  the  Church;  whereupon  they  all  knelt  and  repeated  the  oath  after  the 
archdeacon.  As  we  have  seen  this  oath  had  been  taken  on  the  previous 
day.  n.  The  Chapter  then  elected  three  tellers  from  their  number  of  such 
as  had  their  fullest  confidence.  In  the  selection  of  these  the  archdeacon 
named  three  canons  and  then  all  the  other  members  in  their  order  also 
mentioned  three.  At  the  request  of  the  Chapter  the  archdeacon  announced 
the  result,  upon  which  he  declared  that  the  election  of  tellers  was  closed. 
0.  These  tellers  then  made  oath  that  they  would  conscientiously  discharge 
their  duties  of  collecting  the  votes  secretly,  beginning  with  themselves ;  in 
case  of  necessity  they  would  make  further  investigation  by  comparisons 
of  numbers  and  that  they  would  announce  the  result  either  as  unanimous 
or  as  was  the  evident  choice  of  the  majority,  p.  When  this  oath  had 
been  made  the  archdeacon  asked  once  more  whether  these  tellers  should 
have  full  authority  to  conduct  the  election.  The  three  tellers  thus  elected 
were  the  archdeacon  himself,  the  cantor  Johann  Fumschild,  and  the  canon 
Peter  Jon.  q.  The  tellers  then  withdrew  along  with  their  notaries  and 
witnesses  into  the  little  choir  where  they  admonished  one  another  to 
discharge  their  duties  conscientiously.  They  then  proceeded  to  gather  their 
own  votes,  each  two  stating  their  choice  to  the  third,  r.  The  members  of 
the  Chapter  were  then  summoned  by  a  little  bell,  according  to  their  rank,  to 
come  into  the  little  choir  one  by  one.    The  tellers  addressed  each  voter 
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as  he  came  in  somewhat  after  the  import  of  the  oath.  After  which  each 
one  gave  his  yote  by  word  of  mouth,  s.  On  the  completion  of  the  voting 
the  tellers  returned  to  the  choir  and  proceeded  to  the  table  where  they 
stood  and  reported  that  they  had  carefully  examined  each  vote  secretly 
given  and  had  recorded  it;  they  asked  the  electors  whether  they  should 
announce  the  result.  Having  received  official  permission  the  announcement 
of  the  votes  was  made  and  in  this  case  it  proved  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  further  investigation,  t  The  Bishop-elect  proved  to  be  Jacob 
von  Salza  by  a  unanimous  choice.  He  then  arose  and  thanked  the  elect- 
ors for  this  their  estimate  of  him  but  deprecated  their  selection  of  himself 
and  besought  them  imploringly  to  elect  a  more  worthy  candidate,  u.  Where- 
upon the  first  elector  reminded  him  that  he  had  been  chosen  by  a  divine 
inspiration  and  should  yield  to  the  wish  of  his  brethren.  Upon  this 
pressing  presentation  of  the  Chapter  he  assumed  the  office  in  trust  upon 
the  divine  help  and  supplicated  the  canons  not  to  forsake  him  but  to 
support  him  with  loving  and  brotherly  assistance,  v.  Then  instead  of 
repeating  the  previous  oath  he  pledged  himself  not  to  alienate  the  property 
of  the  Church  but  to  zealously  assist  and  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  individual  and  collective  members  of  the  Chapter;  he 
averred  that  this  should  not  be  a  mere  promise  of  words  but  a  struggle 
to  fulfill  to  the  uttermost  his  engagement,  w.  The  tellers  with  the  notaries 
and  witnesses  were  now  empowered  to  prepare  a  bulletin  announcing  the 
result  of  the  election  to  the  public,  which  was  done  according  to  the 
prescribed  form.  x.  There  followed  the  congratulations  of  the  Bishop-elect 
by  the  prelates  and  canons. 

3)  The  public  closing  service,  a.  Under  escort  of  two  prelates  and 
the  oldest  canons,  with  ceremonial  reverences  and  embrace,  the  Bishop- 
elect  was  conducted  before  the  high  altar,  b.  The  Te  Deum  was  sung 
and  the  cathedral  bells  pealed,  c.  Jacob  subscribed  the  new  articles  which 
virtually  surrendered  his  initiative  and  deprived  his  office  of  its  significance. 
This  signature  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  begin  a  reform,  even 
if  he  would.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  was  a  false  yoke  and  a  pledge 
which  no  freeman  should  ever  have  given,  d.  The  archdeacon  then  an- 
nounced in  German  the  name  of  him  upon  whom  their  united  votes  had 
fallen,  e.  The  Lord  Bishop-elect  was  then  led  to  his  residence  under  the 
escort  of  two  prelates  or  older  canons,  f.  The  service  was  closed  with 
the  customary  versicles  and  collects,  g.  On  the  exit  from  the  church 
small  coins  were  scattered  by  an  official  among  the  people. 

As  a  liturgical  form  there  is  much  of  majesty  and  solemnity  in  the 
order  of  the  election ;  but  one  cannot  avoid  some  reflections.  The  quantity 
of  iron-dad  oaths  is  startling  and  their  contents  annihilitate  the  sensitiveness 
of  human  honor  and  conscience.    They  are  cumulative  suspicions.   Under 
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Bach  a  halter  the  good  coald  do  nothing  and  the  bad  would  flourish. 
Farther,  this  entire  ceremonial  was  but  a  show-piece.  The  Chapter  had 
already  agreed  upon  Jacob  von  Salza,  e?en  the  minutes  betray  that  fact. 
The  life  of  the  thing  preceeded  the  mechanism.  What  was  it  therefore 
to  invoke  the  Holy  Ghost?  What  import  and  earnestness  was  there  to 
his  declining  the  office  which  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  going 
to  accept?  Again,  since  the  regimen  was  exacting  and  the  result  was 
unanimous,  did  Jacob  vote  for  himself?  The  other  four  aspirants  had 
been  totally  ignored;  the  momentous  step  was  taken;  the  Chapter  was 
in  open  rebellion  against  /their  King  and  against  their  Pope.  Jacob  von 
Salza,  doctor  of  laws,  statesman,  soldier,  churchman  was  their  chosen 
leader  in  the  conflict.  The  form  with  German  translation  is  published  in 
Heyne  II,  p.  346—358. 

XXXIX.  From  the  election  of  Jacob  until  his  enthronement  On  the 
same  day,  September  1,  after  the  choice  of  the  Chapter  had  been  announc- 
ed came  some  hours  of  anxious  reflection  as  to  how  the  Pope  and  the 
King  would  take  their  action  and  vrith  what  frame  of  mind  the  defeated 
candidates  together  with  their  supporters  would  receive  the  news.  There 
was  indeed  much  occasion  for  alarm.  Good  as  was  the  backing  of 
Joachim  those  concerned  in  sustaining  his  candidacy  could  be  overcome 
by  other  inducements.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Joachim  became  Dean  of  the 
Chapter  and  subsequently  was  called  to  be  the  evangelizing  bishop  or 
Administrator  of  Brandenburg -Havelberg.  Dr.  Piso  and  the  Baron  von 
Eunstadt  made  no  further  sign.  But  Johann  Albrecht  represented  a  power- 
ful combination;  Leo  X,  the  Emperor,  King  Ludwig,  the  entire  Branden- 
burg house  with  the  exception  of  Joachim  I  who  seems  to  have  been 
quiescent,  Herzog  Friedrich  11,  —  how  were  these  critical  elements  to  be 
overcome?  Such  was  the  paralyzing  quandary  pressing  on  the  Chapter. 
On  this  selfsame  day  they  chose  Roman  procurators ;  the  Chapter  commis- 
sioned six  to  plead  their  cause  while  the  Bishop  selected  four  out  of  their 
number  to  surrogate  him.  They  were  to  argue  with  words  and  money 
in  the  most  influential  quarters.  The  letter  of  the  King  dated  Pressburg, 
August  26  had  apparently  not  yet  arrived  and  indeed  there  is  no  mention 
of  it  whatever  in  the  minutes.  It  was  a  certain  enlargement  of  the  pre- 
vious one,  commanding  them  to  obey  his  order.  He  reproaches  them  for 
not  having  sent  him  word  by  this  time  even  of  the  death  of  the  Bishop. 
At  the  petition  of  the  Markgraf  Georg,  he  had  sent  Caspar  Goch,  his 
Chamberlain,  who  was  to  nominate  Johann  Albrecht,  a  brother  of  the 
Markgraf.  They  are  ordered  not  to  proceed  to  an  election  before  notifying 
the  monarch  as  the  laws  demand.  Jacob  Piso,  his  own  secretary  and 
preceptor,  would  be  sent  to  them.  As  we  have  learned.  Dr.  Piso  had 
himself  been  proposed  for  the  vacancy.    The  Chapter  is  commanded  to 
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appoint  two  of  their  number  to  wait  on  their  sovereign  with  copies  of  the 
capitular  privileges.  To  this  letter  the  prelates  and  canons  made  no  reply 
aldiough  they  sent  Caspar  Ursinus  VeUus  to  communicate  verbally  with 
Ludwig;  for  on  the  16th  of  September  the  monarch  complains  of  their 
contumely  in  neglecting  his  order.  Ursinus  had  been  at  the  court  but  had  no 
exact  knowledge  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  election.  The  king  assures 
them  that  their  temerity  in  disobeying  the  royal  authority  will  be  punished. 
At  this  date  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  notified  about  their  procedure 
in  the  choice  of  a  bishop.    Meanwhile  the  Bishop-elect  had  written  to  the 
Cardinal  Strigo  soliciting  his  intervention  vrith  his  fellow-collegians,  to 
which    request  His  Eminence  replies   on   September  26   expressing   his 
gratification  over  the  result  of  the  election.    He  promises  to  use  his  own 
very  limited  influence  which  can  only  be  exercised  through  letters  that 
are  at  best  unsatisfactory.     Under  the  same  date  the  Chapter  wrote  to 
the  Pope  announcing  once  more  their  choice  of  Jacob  in  preference  to 
the  Markgraf  of  Brandenburg  who  was  ineligible  because  of  the  concordat 
made  vnth  the  Qerman  nation  and  the  privileges  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia. They  deprecate  a  revival  of  the  previous  lacerating  conflicts  with 
heresy.    They  commend  the  qualifications  of  their  chosen  colleague  and 
pray  for  the  papal  approval.    On  September  the  29  th  the  Pope  came  into 
possession  of  the  first  communications  of  the  Chapter.  There  is  no  official 
statement  as  to  his  mood  on  reading  the  defiant  act,  but  he  immediately 
referred  the   document   to  a  certain  unnamed   cardinal  for  examination. 
Now  the  volume  of  solicitations  and  recommendations  rolled  in  upon  the 
unwilling  Leo.    Under  date  of  October  8  the  King  of  Poland  writes  from 
the  field  on  his  way  to  settle  affairs  with  the  rebellious  Albrecht.    He 
considers  Jacob  as  the  man  for  the  place  since  the  law  of  the  land  re- 
quires the  choice  of  a  native.    To  elect  Johann  Albrecht  is  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  of  a  nation  so  devoted  to  the  Curia  as  is  Poland; 
nor  does  he  fail  to  commend  his  own  nephew  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  His  Holiness.    On  this  very  day,  too,  the  Regents  of  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia wrote  to  Leo.    They  praised  Jacob  in  large  terms.    They  opposed 
vigorously  the  Brandenburger;  of  course  this  indicates  a  breach  with  the 
Markgraf  Georg  whose  control  of  the  King  they  naturally  resented.    The 
election  of  Johann  Albrecht  would  be  against  the  canonical  privileges  of 
the  Breslau  diocese,  against  the  compactates  of  the  Church  of  Bohemia 
and  against  the  Golden  Bull.    They  close  with  warmest  commendations 
of  Jacob.     On  the  19  th  of  October  the  Chancellor  together  with  the  canons 
Junckhermann  and  Putschel  were  sent  by  the  Chapter  to  Rome  to  press  the 
confirmation  of  the  Bishop-elect.    This   points  to  the  uncertain  mind  in 
which  the  capitular  body  now  found  itself  owing  to  the  delay  and  the 
augmenting  efforts  of  the  Brandenburg  party  to   keep  the  Pope  true  to 
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his  engagement.  On  the  22  d  of  October  the  Ober  Bnrggraf,  Baron  Zdenko 
Leo  von  Rosenthal,  commnnicated  directly  with  Leo.  He  expresses  his 
delight  over  the  election  of  Jacob  von  Salza.  No  one  is  so  equipped  by 
virtue  and  experience  for  rescuing  the  imperilled  face  and  restoring  the 
fortunes  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  has  heard  ?nth  dismay  that  the  Pope 
has  supported  the  cause  of  Johann  Albrecht  contrary  to  the  princely  con- 
cordats, doubtless  misled  by  the  recommendations  of  kings  and  princes 
who  have  been  surreptitiously  gained,  for  the  documents  were  sent  ?nthout 
the  usual  seal  of  the  kingdom  and  without  knowledge  of  the  royal  coun- 
cilors as  well  as  in  direct  opposition  to  the  King  of  Poland,  the  sole 
guardian  of  Ludwig.  He  pleads  that  they  only  who  are  familiar  with  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  of  the  parties  at  strife  can  tell  how  dangerous 
this  procedure  will  prove  to  be.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  acquaint 
His  Holiness  with  these  facts  and  the  likelihood  that  still  greater  com- 
motions would  arise  in  case  the  local  privileges  and  the  Golden  Bull  were 
violated.  The  nobility  to  a  man  would  have  sent  letters  of  expostulation 
had  not  a  severe  pestilence  hindered.  He  assured  the  Pope  that  all  ranks 
were  united  on  Jacob.  Let  the  papacy  not  separate  a  loyal  people  from 
their  allegiance.  The  next  day  the  city  of  Breslau  sent  its  appeal  to  the 
Pope  in  behalf  of  the  postulant,  defending  the  series  of  local  and  national 
rights  and  commending  the  newly  elected  Jacob  in  affluent  phrases.  They 
speak  with  decided  warmth  against  reservation  and  collation.  On  the  day 
following,  October  24,  the  Chapter  craved  the  Cardinal  de  Qrassis,  who 
controlled  the  affairs  at  Rome  pertaining  to  Poland  and  Qnesen,  to  espouse 
their  cause.  They  had  sent  communications  to  Poland  and  to  Rome  in 
behalf  of  Jacob  whose  career  they  sketch;  they  allege  their  own  privileges, 
the  rights  of  Bohemia  and  the  definite  pledges  of  the  Golden  Bull.  They 
hope  that  the  Cardinal,  lover  of  equity  of  justice  as  he  was,  would  surely 
support  their  claim.  Only  two  days  after,  the  Chapter  directs  a  letter  to 
the  Pope  defending  their  action  because  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  which  the  papacy  had  previously  always  acknowledged;  they  de- 
pict the  worthy  career  of  the  elect  and  the  need  of  determined  action 
against  the  heretical  uprising.  All  were  concurrent  supporters  of  the 
postulant.  Their  action  was  not  any  injury  to  the  authority  of  the  King 
of  Bohemia,  and  the  claimant  for  whom  he  stands  should  not  be  admitted. 
The  fear  of  an  approaching  crisis  grew  upon  the  Chapter.  The  pro- 
crastinated decision  and  the  organized  insistence  of  the  Brandenburg  forces 
incited  the  friends  of  Jacob  to  prepare  for  a  possible  outbreak.  Signs  of 
disaffection  appeared  in  some  of  the  towns  and  villages  belonging  directly 
to  the  diocese.  On  November  8  a  meeting  was  held  at  Neisse  at  which 
were  gathered  chosen  representatives  of  the  vassals  and  subjects  of  the 
Church  along  with  the  administrators.    The  account  of  this  meeting  and 
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its  subsequent  movements  are  preserved  to  us  in  a  document  entitled: 
Acta  per  administratores  ecdesie  post  mortem  domini  Joanms  Thurxo 
episcopi  1520,  which  was  written  by  Valentine  Grautwald,  the  notary  of 
the  episcopal  chancery,  who  continued  in  this  office  several  years  longer 
and  proved  as  acceptable  to  Bishop  Jacob  as  to  Thurzo.  The  chief  ad- 
ministrator, Dr.  Saur,  made  an  address  to  the  assembled  guests,  some  thirty 
in  number,  in  which  he  showed  the  fitness  of  the  Bishop-elect  for  the 
office  and  pointed  out  the  nefarious  practices  of  the  Brandenburg  party 
in  trying  to  subvert  the  Chapter's  unanimous  choice.  He  exhorted  them 
to  remain  loyal  and  to  reject  all  overtures  coming  from  the  opponents. 
What  miseries  would  not  follow  even  to  subsequent  generations  were  a 
foreigner  to  be  intruded  into  the  see  contrary  to  their  established  rights! 
After  a  private  conference  of  the  guests  they  heartily  agreed  to  the  choice 
of  Jacob  and  promised  to  withstand  any  approaches  of  the  enemy.  The 
administrators  animated  their  dependents  to  put  all  their  towns  and  villages 
in  a  state  of  effective  defense.  Certain  statements  were  made  which  show 
that  the  representatives  did  not  deem  the  political  horizon  so  alarming; 
they  also  gave  some  detail  as  to  the  present  military  status  of  the  see 
and  engaged  to  put  everything  in  suitable  order.  The  day  after  this 
assembly  Sigismund  sent  his  provost  to  interview  Ludwig,  obviously  in 
behalf  of  the  postulant.  On  'November  10  the  Lords  of  Bohemia  sent  a 
long  petition  to  the  Pope  stating  that  the  choice  of  Jacob  was  legitimate 
and  that  he  was  a  man  in  every  way  qualified  to  meet  the  existing  difficulties. 
The  endeavor  to  substitute  Johann  Albrecht  was  in  distinct  contravention 
of  their  privileges  and  of  the  Golden  Bull.  It  would  create  dangerous 
tumults  and  repeat  former  disastrous  outbreaks.  Among  the  five  signatories 
we  find  the  name  of  Georgius  de  Colowrat,  supremtis  judex.  This  was 
followed  by  a  briefer  but  similar  tone  of  appeal  from  the  barons  and 
entire  nobility  of  Moravia.  It  was  on  November  10  at  Neisse  that  steps 
were  taken  to  repress  certain  factious  elements  that  had  been  agitating 
Ottmachau  and  some  of  the  other  dependencies  of  the  Chapter.  According 
to  Crautwald's  protocol  it  was  on  November  11  to  14,  the  time  when  the 
new  magistrates  were  wont  to  be  appointed  for  the  vassal  towns  and 
villages,  that  the  administrators  took  the  occasion  in  making  the  capitu- 
lar appointments  for  Neisse,  Patschkaw,  Ottmachau,  Zuchmantel,  Ziegen- 
hals  and  other  places  to  ask  a  renewal  of  their  oath  of  allegiance  and  to 
designate  only  such  officials  of  whose  loyalty  there  was  no  question.  On 
the  3^  of  December  the  FUrstentag  was  held  at  Breslau  which  demanded 
that  the  Chapter  should  turn  over  the  government  of  the  diocese  to  the 
Bishop-elect  because  of  the  danger  that  the  towns  and  fortresses  which 
belonged  to  the  see  might  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Seven  days  after,  Jacob  himself  appeared  before  the  Chapter  to  solicit  the 
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transfer  of  authority  to  himself  in  order  to  administer  affairs  with  re- 
gularity and  to  prevent  the  treachery  which  seemed  working  in  some 
quarters.  He  stated  that  he  had  exhausted  erery  means  to  obtain  his 
confirmation  and  had  spent  enormous  sums  of  money  for  that  purpose 
but  without  avail.  He  protested  that  he  was  not  seeking  to  bring  the 
apostolic  chair  into  contempt;  he  was  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church,  but 
necessity  compelled  him  to  petition  for  his  enthronement;  moreorer  he 
claimed  that  the  right  was  on  his  side  because  both  the  native  privileges 
and  concordats  of  the  German  nation  conferred  it  on  him.  The  Chapter 
then  granted  him  his  wish  and  transferred  the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal 
curia  to  him  at  once.  This  was  a  bold  step,  and  in  spite  of  his  humble 
recognition  of  papal  authority  was  essentially  a  rupture  of  the  tie  which 
bound  him  to  that  throne.  If  he  could  exercise  a  legal  and  responsible 
jurisdiction  without  having  had  the  papal  approval  then  in  fact  he  was 
a  capable  and  free  agent.  He  did  not  need  a  Roman  breve  of  permission. 
It  is  to  this  tremendously  significant  incident  that  our  authors  advert  and 
make  it  a  plea  for  the  complete  severance  of  the  bond.  And  why  not? 
Already  on  December  16  the  Bishop  transacted  business  in  the  name 
of  the  diocese  in  the  transfer  of  certain  mining  properties  and  privileges 
to  the  firm  of  which  Hans  Thurzo,  Freiherr  of  Wohlau,  Steinau  etc.  was 
the  head.  He  evidently  regarded  himself  as  capacitated  by  the  local 
election  to  act  independently  of  Rome,  why  should  he  not  cast  off  the 
yoke  altogether  ?  After  this  risky  movement  we  find  the  Chapter  in  De- 
cember concerning  itself  about  the  supply  of  wax.  They  attribute  the 
falling  off  of  ceral  gifts  to  the  growth  of  the  Lutheran  infection.  The 
question  now  was  who  should  make  up  the  deficiency  whether  the  Bishop 
as  representing  the  Church  or  the  factories  of  the  Church  or  the  Chapter ; 
to  which  grave  alternatives  they  could  give  no  positive  answer.  And  so 
the  Christmas  holidays  must  have  suffered  somewhat.  The  New- Year 
had  come,  1621,  and  the  cunctator  Leo  had  not  yet  been  persuaded  to  recall 
his  mental  reservation.  On  January  18  the  Chapter  again  concerned  itself 
with  the  condition  of  the  wax  market.  They  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  on  His  Paternity,  for  they  now  gave  him  his  full  title  in  spite  of 
the  Pope,  in  order  to  solve  the  lack  which  they  again  imputed  to  the 
Lutheran  ungodliness.  It  was  at  the  end  of  January  that  the  Princes  of 
Silesia  supplicated  the  Pope  to  confirm  Jacob  as  in  harmony  with  the  wish 
of  the  people,  with  the  eminent  qualifications  of  the  Bishop-elect  and  with 
privileges  and  usages  that  had  obtained  the  papal  sanction  for  years. 
The  signatories  were  Casimir,  Friedrich,  Johann,  Georg,  Carl  and  Zdenko 
Leo  von  Rosenthal  who  represented  the  Eing  of  Bohemia.  Is  it  not 
astounding  to  find  appended  to  this  document  the  names  of  Friedrich  11 
of  Liegnitz,  the  nominator  of  Johann   Albrecht,  and  Georg  of  Brieg,  the 
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supporter  of  Joachim,  and  indeed  Joachim's  own  father,  Carl  I  of  Mtinster- 
berg'Oels?  What  had  wrought  this  stupendous  change?  It  was  in  ^e 
fore  part  of  February  that  the  Chapter  deliberated  on  the  case  of  Domini- 
cus  Schleupner  whose  name  appears  in  Schwenckfeld's  letter  to  Hess  a 
year  and  a  half  later;  Schleupner  was  a  student  at  Wittenberg  by  the 
favor  of  Thurzo.  He  had  however  given  up  his  studies  after  the  death 
of  his  patron ,  for  in  the  dogdays  almost  all  die  students  took  a  vacation ; 
he  was  also  influenced  by  the  decease  of  Thurzo  who  had  been  his  warm 
supporter  and  whom  he  had  served  as  secretary  for  many  years.  On  these 
grounds  the  Chapter  approved  of  his  withdrawal.  It  was  probably  about 
this  period  that  King  Ludwig  changed  his  ground,  for  it  was  in  this  year 
that  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope  beseeching  him  to  further  the 
appointment  of  Jacob.  He  rehearsed  his  previous  views  and  actions  but 
had  found  the  claims  of  Jacob  so  substantiated  by  numerous  petitions 
and  by  the  customary  privileges  of  the  Chapter  that  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  the  removal  of  all  grounds  of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction  he  now 
felt  constrained  to  second  the  appeals  for  his  confirmation.  On  the  23  d  of 
February  the  provost,  Georg  Sauermann,  who  was  at  the  same  time  an 
imperial  procurator  had  sent  word  that  he  was  about  to  return  to  Italy; 
he  had  free  access  to  the  Roman  court  and  was  of  great  service  in  the 
impending  negotiations;  two  of  the  canons  were  instructed  to  inform  him 
in  behalf  of  the  Chapter  that  they  approved  of  his  return  to  Rome,  and 
besought  him  to  be  studious  of  their  interests.  At  the  same  date  dean 
Sander  was  reported  to  be  at  Worms  in  attendance  upon  the  Emperor. 
He  was  requested  to  continae  his  solicitations  in  behalf  of  Jacob  and 
especially  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  opposing  party.  A  few  days 
later  on  the  first  of  March  dean  Sander  was  instructed  to  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  Silesian  agreement  which  excluded  foreigners  from  their  epis- 
copate, lest  it  might  prove  an  injury  to  the  cause.  A  similar  communi- 
cation was  forwarded  to  the  provost  at  Rome;  a  week  later  the  Vinum 
hoYwrarium  was  sent  to  the  provost  in  recognition  of  the  services  at  the 
apostolic  see  to  which  he  was  just  about  to  return.  On  the  15  th  of  March 
it  was  that  BartholomHus  Rugersdorf,  the  provost  of  the  collegiate  cathe- 
dral at  Liegnitz,  therefore  well-known  to  both  our  authors,  was  received 
into  the  Breslau  canonicate  and  was  endowed  with  the  prebends  of  the 
recently  deceased  canon  Myrowski;  thus  was  the  pledge  to  Friedrich  n 
fulfilled,  but  too  late  to  influence  the  election.  On  the  5th  of  the  next 
month  canon  Weidner  returned  from  his  mission  to  the  royal  court  along 
with  the  other  petitioners  whom  the  Bishop  had  sent.  They  brought  with 
them  two  letters,  the  one  addressed  to  the  abbot  of  the  Sand-Insel,  the 
other  to  the  royal  orator  of  Prussia,  Ambrose  Scherkau,  asking  them  to 
forward  the  election  law  of  the  Chapter.   On  April  15  the  Bishop,  before  he 
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had  iheBoman  approbation,  on  presentation  by  6eorg,Herzog  of  Brieg,  inveBt* 
ed  Jacob  Syrchen  as  saccessor  to  Georg  TrUchtel  who  had  resigned  from  the 
canonry  of  Brieg.  [No.  1304  Cod.  Dip.  Sil.  Bd.  IX.  p.  184.]  The  matter 
of  the  privileges  again  became  a  vital  issue,  for  on  the  19th  of  April  a 
letter  from  dean  Sander  was  read  in  which  he  pressed  the  Chapter  to 
send  some  one  to  the  Emperor  who  could  give  accurate  information  con- 
cerning these  rights  upon  whose  vantage  ground  the  Chapter  had  asserted 
its  independence.  Similarly  the  procurator  of  the  dean  read  to  the  Chapter 
a  private  letter  which  the  dean  had  written  him  on  the  same  subject. 
Copies  of  the  letters  were  sent  to  the  Bishop.  Action  was  then  taken 
in  the  matter  of  the  election  founded  on  the  negotiations  between  the 
Chapter  and  Ambrose  Scherkau  who  also  represented  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia.  The  substance  of  these  resolutions  is  not  in  the 
protocol,  but  the  remark  is  made  that  affairs  were  having  a  good  turn. 
On  the  second  of  May  letters  were  sent  to  the  Cardinal  Jenensis ,  Jenecz, 
who  was  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  in  the  interests  of  the  King  of 
Hungary  soliciting  his  aid  in  promoting  the  confirmation ;  and  similar  pro- 
motive episties  were  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Ploch,  Plocensis,  who  represented 
the  King  of  Poland  at  Home,  and  to  their  own  commissioners  in  that  city. 
Two  days  after,  there  was  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  before  whom  was 
laid  the  proposition  of  imposing  a  tax  to  support  and  safeguard  the  election. 
On  the  10th  a  letter  was  forwarded  to  dean  Sander  the  purport  of  which 
we  can  only  surmise  as  similar  to  the  previous  missives.  In  June  two 
facts  of  interest  are  recorded,  the  one  referring  to  the  transfer  of  capitu- 
lar books  to  the  new  library  and  the  other  giving  the  welcome  tidings 
that  the  King  of  Hungary  had  written  letters  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  orator 
of  His  Majesty  in  the  city  of  Rome,  each  of  them  urging  that  Jacob  should 
be  confirmed  by  the  apostolic  see.  A  new  difficulty  presented  itself  in  July. 
The  Herzog  Georg  I  of  Brieg  had  appointed  a  meeting  at  Strehlen  to  which 
the  subjects  of  the  Chapter  were  invited  and  the  advocate  of  the  canons 
was  sent  thither.  The  matter  under  discussion  was  the  contribution  toward 
a  fund  for  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  Turks.  The  Chapter  was  at  first 
disposed  to  resist,  pleading  their  exemptional  rights.  A  convocation  of 
the  clergy  was  also  summoned  but  the  Herzog  finally  prevailed  although 
the  contention  stretched  itself  to  the  end  of  August.  On  the  7  th  of  July 
Jacob  made  his  formal  entry  into  the  city  of  Breslau  through  the  Schweid* 
nitzer  Tor,  escorted  by  Friedrich  II  and  the  Markgraf  Georg  von  Bran- 
denburg, amid  the  festal  acclaim  of  the  populace.  Observe  that  this  entry 
was  made  before  there  had  been  any  sign  of  the  papal  surrender  and 
before  the  Brandenburg  faction  had  ceased  its  efforts  to  win  the  dignity. 
On  the  11th  of  July  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  schools  was 
discussed.    The  Chapter  felt  that  the  magistrates  had  been  instigated  by 
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the  Lutheran  impiety  to  intrude  into  the  educational  rights  of  the  scho- 
lasticus.  Meanwhile  Leo  had  surrendered  his  pertinacious  opposition.  It 
was  on  the  24th  of  July  that  the  brere  of  confirmation  was  dated,  but 
the  news  was  conveyed  so  slowly  to  Breslau  that  on  the  26  th  the  Chapter 
despairing  of  obtaining  the  papal  sanction  had  agitated  the  question 
whether  their  Metropolitan  could  not  be  persuaded  to  confirm  their  choice. 
The  previous  instance  of  Bishop  Peter  11  1447 — 1456  afforded  an  argu* 
ment  in  favor  of  such  a  procedure.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  write  to 
Jacob  requesting  his  very  circumspect  action  in  the  approaching  Fttrsten- 
tag  at  Grottkau  about  the  diocesan  contribution  to  the  Turkish  fund.  On 
the  31st  of  August  came  the  long  desired  papal  approval.  It  was  decided 
to  have  specifd  services  on  the  morrow  by  intoning  the  mass  of  tiie  Holy 
Trinity  after  which  the  Te  Deum  was  to  be  sung  in  the  cathedral  and  in  the 
churches  of  the  Holy  Cross,  St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  Mary-Magdalene.  The  people 
were  to  be  aroused  to  thanksgiving  by  appointed  orators.  The  Bishop- 
elect  was  to  be  congratulated  through  deputies  of  the  Chapter  and  a  com- 
mittee was  also  sent  to  the  magistrates  of  Breslau  informing  them  of  the 
glad  tidings  with  the  remembrance  of  their  helpful  intervention.  Since 
the  scholasticus  Jacob  had  now  become  the  acknowledged  bishop,  canon 
Junckhermann  was  elected  to  fill  that  vacancy.  On  Sunday,  September  1, 
1621  the  entiironement  took  place,  a  year  after  the  election.  It  was  not 
until  October  8,  1521  that  the  new  scholasticus  Junckhermann  and  canon 
Pntschel,  after  their  arrival  from  Home,  narrated  their  experiences  in  the 
presence  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Chapter.  They  gave  a  minute  account 
of  the  whole  procedure  by  which  the  confirmation  was  obtained  and  of 
the  enormous  difficulties  which  the  rival  party  had  put  in  their  way.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  details  of  their  story  were  not  preserved.  They  brought 
back  with  them  all  the  documents  which  had  been  forwarded  as  well  as 
the  apostolic  bulls  of  confirmation  directed  to  the  Bishop,  to  the  Haupt- 
mann,  to  the  Chapter,  to  the  Breslau  magistrates,  to  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese,  to  the  people  of  the  diocese  and  the  vassals  of  the  Church.  They 
received  a  hearty  welcome  and  approval  from  their  brethren.  On  January  27, 
1522  the  same  commissioners  together  with  the  chancellor  repeated  the 
tale,  but  without  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  facts ;  to  their  mind  the 
Pope's  recession  was  a  corroboration  of  all  the  national  and  local  liber- 
ties, which  in  virtue  of  the  curial  decision  now  seemed  irrevocable.  The 
practical  question  of  reimbursing  them  for  their  financial  outiay  now  arose. 
If  we  may  credit  Pol,  this  election  had  cost  six  thousand  florins. 

XL.  Our  authors  refer  only  to  the  one  candidate  who  stood  in  rivalry  with 
Jacob  von  Salza:  We  indeed  maintain  that  just  as  Your  Grace  when  elected 
to  the  bishopric  did  not  concern  yourself  about  the  pope  in  the  defence  of 
your  own  prerogative  and  advantage  against  his  grant  of  the  see  to  another. 
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And  this  they  do  because  it  was  only  this  one  person  whose  claim  was  institut- 
ed and  defended  by  Leo.  As  we  have  intimated  this  was  no  less  than  the 
Markgraf  Johann  Albrecht,  a  brother  of  the  Markgraf  Casimir  of  Brandenburg 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  government  of  Ansbach-Baireuth,  and 
of  the  Markgraf  Gteorg  of  Brandenburg  who  was  the  dominant  councilor 
of  King  Lndwig  in  his  minority  and  was  accumulating  a  number  of  terri- 
tories in  Silesia  with  promises  of  still  more.  The  Hochmeister  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  Albrecht,  who  made  so  much  trouble  for  Sigismund  the 
King  of  Poland  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  more  independent  position  with 
respect  to  his  suzerain,  was  another  brother.  The  Cardinal  Albrecht  of 
Mainz  whom  Luther  had  so  transfixed  in  the  matter  of  indulgences  was 
a  cousin,  as  was  the  Kurfilrst  Joachim  I  of  Brandenburg.  There  were  many 
other  brothers;  one  of  whom,  Friedrich,  was  the  provost  of  the  cathedral 
at  Wttrzburg.  Another  had  entered  the  Spanish  service  and  became  an 
influential  figure  in  the  local  politics  of  Spain.  In  consequence  of  the 
large  family  and  the  debts  which  Friedrich  their  father  left  behind  him, 
it  was  difficult  for  all  of  them  to  make  headway  in  a  manner  deemed 
suitable  to  their  station.  They  had  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  favorable 
openings.  When  Georg  found  that  the  health  of  Bishop  Thurzo  was  failing? 
he  fastened  his  eye  on  the  see  of  Breslau  as  a  desirable  prize  for  his 
brother  Johann  Albrecht.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  secure  the  friendly 
support  of  King  Ludwig  and  of  Friedrich  n  who  had  espoused  Sophia, 
the  Markgrafs  sister,  as  his  second  wife.  The  elder  brother  Casimir 
gladly  feu  in  with  the  scheme.  The  first  move  was  to  propose  him  as 
coadjutor,  which  however  both  the  Bishop  and  the  Chapter  refused  to 
entertain.  The  next  step  was  to  secure  a  position  in  the  Chapter  for  the 
provost  BartholomHus  Bngersdorf,  as  we  have  already  noted;  but  this 
effort  was  thwarted  until  after  the  election  of  the  Bishop's  successor. 
Meanwhile  Johann  Albrecht  had  settled  in  Rome.  He  was  scarcely  turned 
twenty-one,  having  been  born  September  21,  1499.  He  had  with  him  as 
a  sort  of  Hofmeister,  Georg  Ferber  provost  of  Rastorf.  The  young  Mark- 
graf was  a  man  of  intelligence,  enterprise  and  push,  his  health  however 
was  not  vigorous  and  a  halt  in  his  step  gave  him  the  later  soubriquet 
of  the  limping  Bishop.  He  had  free  access  to  the  Curia  and  the  provost 
of  the  Breslau  Chapter,  Georg  Sauermann,  may  at  first  have  innocently 
aided  him  in  this;  afterwards  of  course  he  must  have  looked  with  dis- 
favor on  the  young  man's  ambition.  The  regard  of  Leo  was  soon  won 
and  had  a  sterling  and  devoted  ring.  The  attachment  grew  to  be  real, 
a  rather  unusual  mood  of  the  Medici.  He  readily  fell  in  with  the  project 
of  elevating  the  young  aspirant  to  the  distant  bishopric,  but  first  as  a 
coadjutor  cum  spe  succedendi.  This  he  guaranteed  with  mental  reservation, 
that  is  he  pledged  the  position  to  the  Markgraf  as  soon  as  the  diocese 
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should  be  racant,  since  the  Chapter  had  refused  to  consider  the  pro- 
position of  Georg  and  Friedrich.  The  resident  cardinals  fell  in  with  the 
scheme  without  any  recorded  opposition.  Two  wide-reaching  motives 
probably  persuaded  Leo  to  adopt  this  plan;  and  the  action  had  in  it  a 
very  signal  ecclesiastical  and  political  wisdom.  The  Golden  Bull  had 
definitely  surrendered  the  papal  right  to  intrude  into  episcopal  elections 
in  Germany.  Further,  the  Prague  compactates  had  renewed  that  pledge 
for  Bohemia,  and  Silesia  was  a  dependency  of  that  crown.  Still  further, 
the  Breslau  Chapter  claimed  to  have  a  separate  capitular  charter  which 
granted  them  the  privilege  of  a  free  choice.  Now  was  an  opportunity 
to  override  all  these  concordats  because  the  Chapter  at  Breslau  had  per- 
suaded Leo  to  condemn  the  Colowrat  Agreement  just  a  little  while  before. 
They  therefore  had  in  so  far  acknowledged  their  inmiediate  dependence 
upon  the  apostolic  see^  and  had  been  trying  to  evade  the  provisions  of 
that  Agreement  in  their  relations  to  the  Silesian  princes.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  Pope  felt  justified  in  appointing  a  foreigner  to  that  post  when 
it  should  be  vacant.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  this  shrewd  move- 
ment of  anticipative  mental  reservation.  Add  to  this  that  the  bishoprics 
in  Germany  were  a  very  uncertain  quantity  in  the  fight  with  heresy. 
Bamberg,  Augsburg,  Merseburg,  Meissen  were  uneasy.  If  now  by  one  bold 
dash  the  papacy  could  recover  its  mediaeval  claim  over  the  chapters  and 
sees,  a  large  vantage-ground  would  be  won  for  the  impending  struggle. 
A  political  motive  may  likewise  have  entered  into  this  project.  The  Elector 
of  Saxony  was  protecting  Luther;  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  was  knovni  to 
be  sympathetic;  affairs  in  Wttrttemberg  were  seriously  disturbed.  What 
house  offered  such  a  prospect  of  enthusiastic  support  for  the  now  largely 
questioned  power  of  the  papacy  as  the  scattered  but  unifying  house  of 
Brandenburg?  The  Bhine  country,  the  Midland,  the  East,  the  North 
already  held  the  plantings  of  the  great  dynasty  which  was  to  shape  the 
future  of  Germany.  To  be  propitious  to  that  family  whose  Eurftlrst  was 
BO  outspoken  and  truculent  an  ally  of  the  apostolic  chair  was  to  raise  an 
impregnable  bulwark  against  the  disaffected  regions.  It  was  to  hem  them 
into  the  very  narrowest  quarter.  Hence  it  was  wise  statecraft  to  exalt 
this  candidate  to  a  place  which  should  hold  Silesia  true  to  the  imperilled 
good  of  Bome.  Another  stake  for  the  safety  of  the  theocratic  State  would 
thus  be  driven  in.  We  must  not  therefore  be  amazed  at  the  triple  tenacity 
with  which  the  Medicean  held  on  to  his  assumed  position.  He  had  stormed 
a  vital  key  bastion  and  proposed  to  maintain  it.  Already  in  1519  Charles 
had  written  from  Brussels  advocating  the  coadjutorship  for  the  young 
Brandenburger,  and  he  kept  up  his  support  of  that  candidate  for  a  long 
while.  The  letter  of  Queen  Anne  which  she  doubtless  wrote  to  the  Em- 
peror in  fulfilment  of  her  promise  to  the  Markgraf  Georg,  dated  August  28, 
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1520,  may  have  confirmed  the  imperial  mind  in  that  resolution.  The 
Dukes  of  Bavaria  also  proved  tractable  although  they  would  like  to  have 
seen  the  Herzog  Ernst  in  that  position,  a  wish  however  which  never  went 
beyond  mere  talk.  The  action  of  the  Chapter  therefore  in  electing  Jacob 
von  Salza  right  after  their  desire  to  have  the  papal  backing  against  the 
Colowrat  Agreement  must  have  come  as  a  stunning  surprise  to  Leo;  it 
certainly  aroused  his  indignation.  When  the  tide  of  commendatory  letters 
set  in  in  behalf  of  their  candidate  it  filled  the  cup  to  the  brim.  One  can 
be  scarcely  startled  at  the  tone  and  content  of  the  breve  of  October  28, 
1520  addressed  to  King  Ludwig.  Mention  is  made  of  the  letter  which  that 
monarch  had  indicted  to  the  holy  see  in  favor  of  Johann  Albrecht  as 
coadjutor  of  Bishop  Thurzo.  Leo  speaks  of  the  young  aspirant  as  his 
intimate  friend.  He  with  the  consent  of  the  cardinals  had  engaged  by 
reservation  the  position  of  administrator  to  him  for  six  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  in  1527  he  should  succeed  to  the  full  dignity.  A  final  decree 
to  that  effect  had  been  issued  and  signed  with  the  leaden  seal;  it  gave 
the  fullest  explanation  why  the  Pope  had  been  constrained  to  make  this 
move.  He  is  confident  that  Ludwig  will  sustain  the  see  in  its  original 
purpose.  The  Chapter  is  now  besieging  the  apostolic  chair  to  ratify  their 
own  candidate  in  spite  of  the  appointment  so  solemnly  made  by  himself. 
He  formally  commands  the  Chapter  to  receive  Johann  Albrecht  as  their  father 
and  pastor.  In  case  of  refusal  the  Pope  would  empower  the  judges  or 
executors  whom  he  had  already  appointed  to  carry  out  the  induction. 
The  sovereign  would  look  to  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  the  honor  of 
the  see  and  doubtless  sustain  the  Pope  in  carrying  out  his  just  purpose. 
This  was  a  consummate  assertion  of  papal  autocracy;  it  sounded  like  an 
old  time  determination  to  establish  absolutism  in  Germany  and  to  recover 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  so  long  ago  lost.  It  was  an  expiring  attempt 
to  centralize  the  hierarchic  influence  at  this  most  trying  period  of  the  old 
Church's  history  and  to  prevent  the  secessions  which  soon  became  the 
vogue.  In  some  respects  it  was  a  master  stroke  even  though  it  had  so 
feeble  an  ending.  The  monitory  breves  were  issued  constituting  the  court 
which  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  induction  of  Johann  Albrecht  as 
administrator  and  prospective  bishop.  The  appointees  were  Bishop  Johann 
of  Meissen,  the  Markgraf  Friedrich,  provost  of  Wttrzburg,  a  brother  of 
the  nominee,  and  the  abbot  of  Ahausen  an  Augustinian  cloister  in  the 
Ansbach  principality.  The  effort  to  organize  this  court  began  in  November 
of  1520  and  stretched  its  wearisome  legal  questions  and  its  journeyings 
to  and  fro  by  the  agents  of  Markgraf  Casimir  away  into  the  New  Year. 
The  result  was  no  comfort  to  Leo  or  to  the  Brandenburg  party.  Indeed 
the  court  was  never  convened;  Bishop  Johann  refused  utterly  to  serve^ 
and  this  was  an  illustration  of  just  what  Leo  tried  to  overthrow;  Johannes 
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reasons  are  nowhere  given,  but  unquestionably  it  was  sufficient  for  him 
that  the  entire  affair  savored  of  an  attempt  to  undermine  the  liberties  of 
the  dioceses,  and  he  could  actually  snub  the  papal  order  and  remain  un- 
harmed. Friedrich  declined  because  he  was  an  interested  party;  and  the 
abbot  after  practicing  a  number  of  infelicitous  dodges  was  finally  brought 
to  book,  but  by  that  time  the  venture  had  collapsed.  The  notary  Feyer- 
abend  made  a  shrewd  observation ;  he  fancied  the  ecclesiastics  were  only 
juggling  because  they  first  had  their  prirate  talks  and  then  made  their 
polite  speeches;  that  is  they  too  did  not  want  to  participate  in  any  pro- 
cess which  squinted  at  an  abridgment  of  local  freedom  for  the  benefit  of 
Rome.  The  papal  chair  took  no  further  vigorous  action.  The  Branden- 
burgers  had  been  compelled  to  dip  their  hands  into  such  pockets  as  were 
open  to  them  ostensibly  to  pay  the  annats.  It  is  a  bit  astonishing  to  find 
that  these  annats  were  paid  by  both  rivals,  and  that  the  loser  neyer  re- 
covered his  contributions.  The  impecuniosity  of  Johann  Albrecht  was 
chronic  and  amusingly  distressing.  The  Fuggers,  Anthony  in  Rome  and 
Jacob  in  Augsburg,  lent  money  to  either  party  indifferently  at  first,  but 
gradually  shut  down  upon  the  Markgrafen  with  the  most  ridiculous  ex- 
cuses. Georg  had  originally  desired  to  borrow  2000  gulden  from  Friedrich  11 
but  that  loan  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  Thurzo.  We  read  indeed  of 
successive  advances  by  bankers  of  4000  ducats,  2169  ducats  and  7000 
gulden  but  also  of  more  numerous  failures  to  beat  up  the  needful  cash. 
As  the  power  to  give  gifts  declined  the  interest  of  the  cardinals  took  a 
violent  cold.  Georg  Ferber  on  February  2,  1521  begs  that  specie  be 
gathered  from  somewhere,  even  if  the  Jewish  money  lenders  have  to  be 
interviewed;  the  other  party  he  avers  has  any  quantity  of  coin  at  their 
command  and  spend  freely  while  his  prot6g6  Johann  Albrecht  has  not  a 
groschen  to  his  name,  and  bills  to  pay.  With  Leo  himself  the  matter 
had  a  graver  side ;  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  yield  to  the  submergence  of 
his  two  large  ambitions.  The  local  German  lawyers  were  at  their  wit's 
end  and  found  that  they  must  seek  the  advice  of  the  Roman  curtisanen 
or  advocates  and  intriguers  to  get  at  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  usages  con- 
cerning the  proposed  court,  its  power  of  settlement  and  the  intricacies 
involved  in  the  objections  made  by  the  declining  judges.  Friedrich  11  on 
October  30  had  taken  a  step  backward;  he  suggested  the  surrender  of 
the  case  provided  that  Jacob  could  be  persuaded  to  give  the  provostship 
to  Johann  Albrecht  together  with  such  benefices  as  would  yield  a  yearly 
revenue  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  gulden ;  after  all  cash  was  the  chief 
thing  and  not  spirituality.  This  proposition  he  maintained  subsequently 
a  number  of  times  as  the  best  solution  of  their  jeopardized  interests.  It 
was  this  festering,  deadening  poverty  which  the  Markgraf  Casimir  tried 
to  obviate  when  he  proposed  to  a  canon  at  Augsburg  to  give  up  his  posi- 
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tion  and  its  salaries  to  Johann  Albrecht  so  that  the  latter  might  have 
something  in  his  empty  pnrse!  The  canon  and  the  provost  alike  coort- 
eonsly  refused;  so  desperate  and  unprincipled  were  the  expedients  adopted 
to  keep  the  ship  abore  water.  It  was  on  December  11, 1520  that  Johann 
Trenbel  set  oat  on  his  mission  of  securing  among  other  things  the  farther 
assistance  of  Friedrich  II  and  of  influencing  the  provost  BartholomSLus 
Kngersdorf  to  overcome  the  opposition  in  the  Chapter.  But  the  latter 
having  gained  the  position  in  that  body  was  no  longer  interested  in  the 
question  and  disappeared  from  the  scene.  On  January  6,  1521  Casimir 
went  to  Worms  and  remained  there  for  some  months  to  promote  this  and 
other  schemes  with  the  Emperor.  We  have  seen  how  the  Chapter  sent 
dean  Sander  thither  to  checkmate  him.  The  news  of  the  changed  mind 
of  King  Ludwig  raised  an  aggravating  obstacle.  To  win  him  back  some 
eight  princes  were  persuaded  by  Casimir  to  write  to  that  monarch  pressing 
on  him  the  advocacy  of  the  young  postulant  whose  talents  were  so  con- 
siderable and  who  had  the  warm  approval  of  the  Pope.  One  missive 
alone  remains  to  us;  it  is  that  of  the  Cardinal  Albrecht,  dated  January  25, 
1521.  Among  the  wild  dreams  of  this  drifting  period  were  two  other 
expedients ;  the  one  was  to  induce  Jacob  himself  to  resign  in  favor  of  his 
rival;  this  was  too  droll  to  be  possible  of  execution.  The  other  was  to 
institute  a  legal  process  of  ejection  because  Jacob  was  transacting  the 
business  of  the  diocese  without  having  had  the  papal  confirmation;  his 
actions  therefore  were  invalid.  The  wisdom  of  undertaking  such  a  trial 
was  discussed  but  apart  from  technical  hindrances  it  was  concluded  to 
be  impracticable  by  reason  of  distance,  time  and  expense.  One  after 
another  the  supporters  fell  away.  The  King  of  Bohemia  remained  un- 
moved by  the  fresh  princely  suppliants.  On  February  21,  1521  Casimir 
seems  to  have  penned  his  last  plea.  On  March  10  the  councilors  rest 
from  their  advices,  mostly  negative.  As  late  as  June  there  was  a  new 
hand  attempting  to  extract  willingness  from  the  Fugger  firm  in  Augsburg  but 
with  no  solitary  ducat  for  the  exhausted  postulant.  Friedrich  n  was 
enthusiastic  for  Jacob;  Georg  was  dumb  and  studying  how  he  too  might 
best  turn  his  coat  inside  out.  The  Cardinals  were  finally  convinced  that 
there  was  more  spoil  in  Breslau  than  in  Onolzbach.  And  so  Leo  resolved 
the  tragedy  into  a  comedy  by  a  fiat  that  undid  his  own  brave  words  and 
thus  cleaned  his  feet  on  his  own  mental  reservation,  July  24,  1521.  It 
was  as  bad  a  knock-down  as  papal  audacity  had  ever  received.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  Leo's  humanity  if  not  of  his  administrative  wisdom  that  he 
did  not  wholly  desert  his  young  friend.  He  assisted  him  in  a  still  less 
successful  attempt  to  secure  the  bishopric  of  Ploch.  Subsequently  the 
sleepless  ambition  to  serve  the  truth  in  a  high  place  found  its  rest  under 
the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Albrecht  as  his  coadjutor  in  lovely  Halberstadt; 
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and  later  on  he  sacceeded  to  his  nncle's  see  at  Magdeburg.  He  remained 
loyal  to  Borne  and  had  a  stormy  career  in  Halle  and  Magdeburg.  If  now 
we  ask  ourselyes  whom  did  Axleben  and  Schwenckfeld  support  among  all 
these  claimants,  we  may  quite  safely  conclude  that  the  youth  and  inex- 
perience of  Joachim  and  of  Johann  Albrecht  would  alone  disqualify  them 
for  so  august  an  office  as  that  of  a  Shepherd  and  Watchman,  whose 
functions  they  had  learned  to  magnify  with  prophetic  rythm.  No  matter 
what  their  personal  predilections  might  be  such  emotions  could  not  weigh 
with  them  in  the  affairs  of  a  spiritual  kingdom.  From  the  tone  of  this 
letter  we  can  infer  that  the  candidacy  of  Jacob  yon  Salza  stood  for  the 
most  desirable  qualities.  He  had  expressed  frequently  his  desire  for  a 
reformation  of  the  Church  in  this  or  that  particular;  they  knew  his  sterling 
qualities;  they  were  cognizant  of  his  very  prominent  abilities;  they  had 
large  expectations  of  his  courage  and  inflexibility;  and  he  was  to  all  in- 
tents a  Silesian.  Surely  their  sympathies  must  hare  been  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  nobles  to  whose  side  the  princes  also  finally 
came  with  one  accord.  This  narratiye  is  based  on  the  Mss.  of  the  Berlin 
Geheim-Staats  Archiv,  contained  in  Bep.  50:7.  Vol.  I  and  H  together 
with  its  adhibenda,  and  also  upon  material  in  Bep.  46.  3^;  the  Ossolinski 
collection;  and  the  Acta  Capituli  of  the  Breslau  DiOcesan-Archiy  afford 
much  help.  The  article  of  Troska  in  the  Z6AS.,  Bd.  XXIX,  is  an  ex- 
cellent study  of  the  subject;  and  the  article  of  Otto  in  Bd.  XI  giyes  side 
lights  on  the  same. 

XLI.  Not  an  unwise  wish  is  this  which  desires  the  judgment  of  a 
pious,  honest  man  whose  educated  conscience  would  compel  him  to  say, 
on  a  Buryey  of  the  moral  conditions  prevalent  at  the  Boman  court,  whether 
anything  could  be  worse  than  this  place  which  arrogated  to  itself  the 
control  of  heaven.  They  themselves  were  well  aware  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  so-called  capital  of  Christendom,  what  were  its  ruling  motives 
and  what  its  determined  methods  for  accomplishing  them.  Copernicus, 
who  will  become  momentous  for  us,  could  have  given  them  such  an  esti- 
mate when  he  read  his  lectures  that  contained  the  germs  of  his  system, 
in  that  city ;  the  canon  of  Thorn  however  kept  a  discreet  quiet  about  the 
paralyzing  scandals  of  Alexander  YI,  the  Borgia,  whose  magnificence  and 
profusion  in  the  Jubilee  year  must  have  amazed  his  Prussian  simplicity. 
And  when  Julius  H  was  on  the  throne  Jacob  himself  could  have  given 
such  a  report  while  a  student  in  Italy.  Our  authors  knew  that  they  were 
appealing  to  one  who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts,  if  only  he  could 
divest  himself  of  his  artificial  conception  and  speak  out  like  an  unprejudiced 
judge.  There  too  were  Friedrich  H  and  Axleben  himself  who  could  have  said 
a  word  had  they  turned  aside  in  their  five  weeks  delay  in  Venice  to  see  the 
sights.     Hutten  has  left  us  his  impressions  of  this  time  not  only  in  his 
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poems  but  in  the  Vadiscus.  Erasmas  in  both  his  visits,  1507  and  1509, 
might  hare  said  graver  things  than  appear  in  his  praise  of  folly  or  in  his 
apologetic  answer  to  the  blasphemies  of  Jacob  Stnnica.  Luther  has  given 
us  frequent  glints  of  this  perverted  culture  derived  from  his  visit  to  Home, 
when  his  eyes  began  to  be  opened  to  the  difference  between  his  romantic 
imaginings  and  the  glaring  realities.  Hadrian  VI  himself,  the  Fleming, 
now  just  passed  away,  might  have  testified  to  this  corruption  by  a  formal 
report;  certainly  his  own  actions  as  well  as  his  renovating  plans  were  in 
direct  rebuke  of  the  prodigality,  the  paganism  and  the  profligacy  of  that 
court.  And  for  the  Schwenckfelder,  it  might  suffice  to  hear  what  Adam 
Reusner  reports  of  the  fearful  eight  days  sack  of  Rome,  just  a  few  years 
later,  when  the  Conn6tabIe  Bourbon  and  Georg  von  Frunsberg  terrified 
the  white  livered  Clement  VII,  and  broke  the  false  splendor  of  the  heathen- 
ized city.  His  Historia  §cnn  ®coigcn  SSitnb  §cnn  ©afpam  »on  grunbsberg, 
SSattcrg  bnb  ©ong/  bc^bcr  §errn  ju  aWftnbct^c^m/  2c.  Kc^fcrKd^cr  Dbcrftcr 
(^(bt  ^erm  is  indeed  a  remarkably  vivid  and  accurate  work,  but  he  does 
not  describe  the  internal  aspects  of  the  city  before  its  fall.  He  tells  us 
however  of  one  Giovanni  Baptista  of  Siena  whose  prophetic  cry  echoed 
through  the  doomed  place  during  the  holy  week;  and  this  may  sufficiently 
reflect  Adam's  own  view  of  the  moral  conditions  of  the  capital  which  the 
armies  were  about  to  besiege.  Giovanni,  half  clad  in  rags,  regardless  of 
food,  went  through  all  the  streets  and  alleys  of  Rome,  driven  by  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  To  all  classes  he  predicted  the  impending  wrath  of  God 
and  called  to  repentance.  On  Maundy -Thursday  when  the  bull  coena 
domini  was  publicly  read  he  mounted  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  before  the 
great  cathedral  and  lifted  his  voice  against  pope  and  cardinals,  summoning 
them  to  confession  and  conversion.  He  addresses  the  pope  directly,  accusing 
him  of  attempting  to  exalt  himself  above  God,  sitting  in  the  temple  of 
God  as  if  he  were  God,  pretending  to  save  and  condemn  as  if  heaven 
and  earth  were  at  his  command.  He  charged  him  with  violating  the  spouse 
of  Christ.  On  Saturday  evening  before  Easter  he  went  from  the  Campo* 
flora  to  St.  Angelo  crying:  Woe  to  Rome!  Unless  you  repent,  it  will  go 
with  you  as  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  for  your  sins  are  greater  than 
those  of  Sodom;  if  you  do  not  cease  from  your  traditional,  iniquitous  life 
and  conduct,  you  shall  perish  in  your  sins.  Similarly  on  Easter  morning 
when  Clement  was  going  through  his  pompous  ceremonials,  Giovanni  again 
mounted  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  and  spoke  to  all  the  people  the  same 
warning  appeals;  he  reminded  the  pope  of  his  illegitimate  birth  and  that 
as  a  wicked  shepherd  he  had  forced  himself  into  the  sheephold  and  was 
leading  the  people  to  destruction.  Many  other  sayings  of  his  were  left 
unrecorded  because  everybody  in  that  formal  city  regarded  him  as  a  madman. 
As  he  dismounted  the  guards  smote  him  in  the  face  and  carried  him  off 
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a  prisoner  to  St.  Angelo.  There  he  repeated  his  prophecies  to  the  Swiss 
Guards  who  then  removed  him  to  an  outside  dungeon;  but  nothing  could 
repress  his  aroused  spirit;  he  told  them  that  his  incarceration  would  not 
continue  long;  nor  did  it;  in  the  ensuing  overthrow  he  was  liberated.  His 
was  a  voice  possibly  started  by  Savonarola,  who  had  perished  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  for  similar  predictions  about  Innocent  Yin  and  the 
Medici.  Probably  no  one  of  our  day  has  given  us  such  a  graphic,  dra- 
matic, panoramic  description  of  the  circumstances  then  current  as  Grego- 
rovius  in  his  ©cfd^id^tc  bcr  ©tabt  Stom  im  a»tttclaftcr,  »b.  VII  unb  VHI, 
and  in  his  Lucrezia  Borgia  as  well. 

XLH.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Silesia  as  everywhere  else  the  external 
reverence  for  the  clergy  and  the  monks  as  officials  was  on  the  decline. 
This  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  incidents.  We  have  already  seen  how 
irreparable  the  conflict  between  the  princes  and  the  Chapter  appeared  to 
be.  It  rose  not  only  to  the  height  of  the  Ultimatum  of  1503  but  serious 
threats  were  made  of  driving  the  ecclesiastics  from  the  land.  The  double- 
dealing  of  the  prelates  in  the  matter  of  the  Colowrat  Agreement  did  not 
diminish  this  feeling.  Many  a  Fttrstentag,  many  a  Landtag  gave  evidence 
of  an  ingrained  hostility  which  refused  to  be  quenched.  The  robber- 
knights  made  indiscriminate  inroads  upon  the  villages  and  properties  of 
the  Church;  they  showed  the  people  how  powerless  the  orders  were  to 
resist  these  terrible  foes  unless  they  had  the  protection  of  the  princes. 
There  could  be  but  one  effect  of  such  lawlessness  upon  the  standing  of 
the  clergy  in  the  popular  estimate.  The  sense  of  the  usefulness  of  sacred 
things  was  at  the  vanishing  point.  This  decline  of  regard  was  also  fostered 
by  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  clergy  and  the  monks.  Their  contentions 
were  a  public  scandal  in  which  the  sympathy  of  the  ordinary  men  and 
women  was  mostly  with  the  monastic  bodies.  The  chief  arms  for  holding 
communities  and  individuals  in  subjection  had  come  to  be  gravely  weakened ; 
ban  and  interdict  were  little  respected.  A  monk  or  sympathetic  priest  could 
easily  be  suborned  to  render  the  necessary  religious  services,  and  the 
fiercest  denunciations  came  not  only  to  be  discounted  but  ridiculed.  The 
reverential  spirit  had  taken  its  flight  and  in  its  place  left  only  a  formal 
etiquette  and  servility.  This  is  illustrated  in  a  dialogue  between  a  bare- 
foot friar  and  a  cook,  entitled:  S^n  freilntUd^S  gefpied^/  g^bifd^en  ||  e^nem 
^arfuffcr  milnd^/  au§  bcr  ^2o*uinfe  Dftcr*||rcic§/  bcr  Dbfcruanfe/  bnb  cincm 
fi6ffclma*|;(i^cr/  mit  namcn/  §an8  @t6ffcr  ||  gar  luftig  gfilcfcn/  t)nb  ift  l|  bcr  rcd^t 
grunbt.  The  minutes  of  the  Chapter  on  the  date  of  April  23,  1522  com- 
plain how  the  Lutheran  poison  has  been  disseminated  and  has  produced 
a  spirit  of  discourtesy  among  the  masses  so  that  they  greet  the  Catholic 
clergy  with  insults  and  jeers.  On  the  last  day  of  April  the  statement  is 
made  of  the  mocking  sports  enacted  at  the  Ring  and  in  the  streets  of 
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Breslau.    Similar  indignities  were  offered  to  the  clergy  and  monks  in  Brieg 
and  Liegnitz.    The  most  sensitive  thing  in  the  world  is  the  money-market. 
When  the  revenues  began  to  fall  off,  when  interest  and  tenths  were  with- 
held, when  the  supply  of  wax  was  seriously  diminished,  when  the  number 
of  newly  founded  masses  began  to  fail,  the  Church  had  a  sure  indication 
that  the  people  were  neglecting  it.    The  views  concerning  the  permanent 
bindingness  of  vows  had  undergone  a  startling  decline;  those  who  held 
to  their  validity  and  obligatoriness  became  objects  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
respect.   The  different  standards  then  coming  into  recognition  naturally 
east  reproach  upon  the  mediseval  models.    Many  dialogues,  as  notably 
those  of  Hans  Sachs,  set  this  feature  forth.    Popular  language  itself  began 
to  express  in  larger  measure  the  spirit  of  contumely.    The  very  term  Pfaff 
had  something  derogatory  in  it.    The  word  priest  was  combined  with 
terminations   which  reflected   upon  the   abuse   of  power  by  this   order. 
Priester-Groschen  was  a  degenerate  coin  in  Silesia.    Opprobrious  epithets 
abounded  which  need  not  be  here  enumerated  but  which  were  a  thermom- 
eter of  the  public  feeling  both  among  the  cultured  and  the  uneducated. 
The  unworthy  tricks  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  ignorant 
and  extracting  their  money  certainly  did  not  elevate  the  religious  leaders 
in  public  opinion.    This  occurred  in  Silesia  particularly  with  reference  to 
wills,  the  sale  of  indulgences,  the  magical  pictures,  the  pilgrimages  and 
the  undue   stress  put  upon  redemption   from   purgatory.    The   immense 
development  of  lay -brotherhoods  was  a  practical  revolt  against  the  fees, 
which  though  small  in  themselves  yet  amounted  to  much  in  the  aggregate, 
for  burial,  for  masses  and  for  the  commonest  religious  rites.    The  natural 
effect  of  a  decline  in  the  attainments  which  should  characterize  the  clergy 
together  with  the  moral  state  of  the  average  priesthood  and  the  monastic 
bodies  swelled  the  volume  of  distrust,  scorn  and  even  indignation.    No 
more  wholesale  testimony  to  this  contempt  of  the  clergy  can  be  cited  than 
the  treatment  which  the  peasants  in  their  revolt  subjected  them  to.    The 
sack  of  Rome  itself  is  a  graphic  evidence  of  the  same.    Reusner  has  given 
us  a  painful  portrayal:  S)ie  fianbSbted^t  ^aben  bie  Sarbin&IiS  $fit  auffgefe^t/ 
bic  to  ten  langcn  8W(f  angctl^an/  t)nb  ftnb  auff  ben  (Sfetn  in  ber  ©tatt  bmb* 
geritten/  ^aben  alfo  jr  Surfettjeit  t)nb  affenfpiet  ge^alten.  SBil^elm  »on  ©anbijeU 
i[t  offtermafe  mit  feiner  Wott/  ate  ein  9i6mifci^er  Sopft/  mit  bre^en  itrone 
fftr  bie  ©ngelburg  fommen/  ba  l^aben  bie  anbem  Ihtec^t  in  ben  Sarbin&fe 
9i6(fen  jrem  JBabft  SReueren^  get^an/  jre  lange  SRftcf  tjomen  mit  ben  §&nben 
auffge^ebt/  ben  ^inbem  ©^n^anfe  ^inben  auff  ber  Srb  laffen  nad^fd^le^ffen/ 
fid^  mit  ^aubt  bnb  ©d^Wbem  tieff  gebogen/  niber  gehtict/  gftfe  t)nb  J^&nb 
gefft^t.    S(tebann  ^at  ber  \)txmt\)nt  S3ap[t  mit  einem  ®(a§  t)oa  SBein  ben 
@egen  gemad^t/  t)nb  S9apft  (Slementen  einen  truncf  gebrad^t/  bie  angelegte 
©arbin&I  [inb  auff  jren  lihtien  gelegen/  fjabm  ein  jeber  ein  ®la§  t)oU  SBBein 
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aultruntfen/  t)nb  bem  SBo^jft  bcfd^eib  gctl^au/  barbc^  gcfd^ricn/  ©ic  to6llcn  je|t 
recite  frommc  SB&pft  bnb  ©arbindl  madden/  bic  bcm  Sc^fcr  gcl^orfam/  bnb  nid^t 
n)ic  bic  »origc  toibcrfpcnftig/  ^eg  t)nb  SBtutoergicffcn  anrid^tcn.  gu  Icfet  ^abcn 
fie  laut  Dor  bcr  ©ngclburg  gefd^ricn :  SBir  to6IIcn  ben  Sutl^cr  jum  SSopft  madden/ 
tueld^em  folded  gefaQe/  ber  foQ  ein  ^anb  auff^eben.  ^abett  barauff  alle  jre 
l^&nb  auffgc^ebt/  t)n  gcfd^ricn/  Sutl^cr  SBopft/  t)nb  t)icl  bergtcid^cn  fd^inH}ffIid^c 
I&d^crKc^c  ©^jottrcben  gctl^an.  ©rfincntoatb/  cin  fianbsfncd^t/  fc^rc^  Dor  bcr 
©ngclburg  tnit  lautcr  ftimm:  ®r  l^ctt  luft/  baji  cr  bcm  SSapft  cin  ftiidE  aufe 
fcincm  Scib  foUt  rciffcn/  ttjcil  cr  ®ottc«/  beg  ^c^fcr*/  Dnb  aDcr  SBcIt  gcinb/ 
fc^/  bcr  fic§  bnbcrftanbcn/  3talia  t)nb  SRcapete  ntit  Sticg  tjnbcr  fcin  §anb  ju 
bringcn/  t)nb  ben  ^c^fer  }U  t)crtrcibcn.  No  canons  or  cooncils,  no  bnlls  or 
breves  conld  restore  genuine  respect  after  such  scenes.  Indeed  the  popular 
forms  of  veneration  had  long  ago  lost  all  inward  meaning.  A  sense  of 
the  picturesque,  a  superstitious  dread,  a  love  of  splendid  shows  alone 
survived  in  the  majority.  The  need  of  character  vindicated  itself  Ambro- 
sius  Blarer,  who  later  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Schwenckfeld,  wrote  in 
1524  (Srmanung  an  e^n  Srfamcn  9lat^  ber  ©tat  (Softan|/  SuangcUfd^c 
knarl^a^t  l^anbtjul^aben.  On  the  title-page  the  doggerel  indicates  sufficiently 
how  the  people  were  beginning  to  regard  the  mere  ecclesiastic: 

3r  gtnolt  ift  t)crad^t 

3r  lunft  tnirbt  t)erlad^t 

3r8  UegenS  nit  gad^t 

©cfc^tned^t  ift  jr  brad^t 

fRcd^t  iftS  knie^  got  mac^t. 
XLin.  Bishop  Jacob  was  determined  to  improve  the  moral  condition 
of  his  diocese.  In  1523  somewhere  about  June  he  had  directed  a  missive 
to  the  Chapter  requesting  them  to  institute  a  preliminary  investigation. 
The  capitulars  themselves  had  initiated  such  an  inquiry  of  their  own 
motion,  probably  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  had  begun  the  reformation 
of  morals  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Thurzo.  So  they  set  to  work  seriously 
on  July  3.  The  statute  de  honestate  domorum  et  famUiae  was  read  aloud 
and  they  decided  that  such  a  renovation  must  begin  with  themselves,  and 
each  one  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  should  testify  as  to  his  life  and 
morals.  A  week  later  two  different  opinions  were  developed  as  to  the 
manner  of  conducting  such  a  confession.  To  the  majority  it  seemed  better  to 
use  the  method  of  the  scrutinium  which  involved  the  utterance  of  their  testimony 
to  some  three  of  their  number.  How  far  the  process  went  is  not  recorded. 
XLIY.  From  the  text  one  sees  that  there  was  an  extended  discontent 
among  the  clergy.  While  they  still  hesitated  to  break  away  from  the  old 
Church  yet  the  state  of  inward  unrest  could  not  brook  a  much  longer 
suspense.  Just  how  wide  this  inquietude  had  spread  it  would  be  impossible 
to  state  in  exact  numbers;  but  our  authors  were  familiar  with  the  facts 
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throagh  contact  with  the  indiyidaalB;  they  felt  the  general  pulse  constantly. 
We  are  warranted  therefore  in  the  induction  that  the  revolt  was  ramified 
and  imminent.  This  condition  strengthens  their  appeal  to  the  Bishop  to 
be  instant  in  conceding  the  terms  of  a  conservatiye  reformation.  Breslau, 
Liegnitz,  Ltlben,  SchweidnitZi  Goldberg,  Haynau,  Steinau,  Baudten  and  a 
number  of  other  centres  were  deeply  shaken. 

XLV.  Johann  yon  Thurzo  belonged  to  a  Hungarian  family  which  had 
amassed  large  wealth  from  mining.  The  Thurzos  also  acquired  property 
in  Wohlau  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Schwenckfeld's  home. 
Johann,  after  his  studies  at  Erak6w  became  a  canon  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  then  dean  of  the  Chapter.  On  March  11,  1502  he  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  coadjutorship  during  the  declining  health  of  Johann  lY.  His  riyal 
for  the  office  was  Fttrst  Friedrich,  the  brother  of  Casimir^  Herzog  of  Teschen. 
The  victory  of  Thurzo  was  indicative  of  the  hostility  of  prelates  and  canons 
to  the  elevation  of  native  princes  to  the  see.  On  the  death  of  Johann  lY 
Thurzo  was  elected  February  2,  1506  as  his  successor  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  manifested  by  the  nobles.  Johann  V,  as  Thurzo  was  now  styled, 
showed  his  interest  in  the  improvement  of  worship,  he  had  already  as 
coadjutor  published  a  new  Missale;  this  was  followed  in  1510  by  a  Rituale. 
These  service- books  were  in  use  throughout  his  diocese  and  of  course 
Schwenckfeld  was  familiar  with  them.  The  new  Bishop  also  promoted 
the  restoration  of  churches;  ornamentations,  ecclesiastical  furniture  and 
jewels  were  multipUed;  new  feast-days  were  added  to  the  calendar.  The 
brotherhoods  obtained  a  singular  expansion  in  his  day.  The  unpleasant 
relations  with  the  Chapter  soon  affiicted  him  and  seemed  to  quench  his 
ambitions,  so  that  he  withdrew  into  himself  and  gave  expression  to  his 
ideals  through  the  support  of  humanism.  These  internal  conflicts  also 
brought  him  into  undesired  controversy  with  the  princes.  The  Colowrat 
Agreement  was  the  fertile  source  of  mischief;  the  canons  sought  every 
subterfuge  by  which  to  evade  its  enactments.  Thurzo  was  persuaded  wi^ 
difficulty  to  support  the  embassy  to  Rome  for  securing  the  condemnation 
of  these  articles  by  Julius  H.  The  Bishop  also  proved  indifferent  to  the 
many  attempts  for  the  reformation  of  morals  and  manners  made  by  the 
Chapter.  He  presented  a  rather  humiliating  spectacle  when  the  determined 
canons  forced  him  to  acknowledge  and  diminish  his  own  rather  venal 
indulgences.  But  he  was  a  great  friend  of  humanism  and  fostered  men 
of  talent  by  supporting  them  at  the  universities ;  he  especiaUy  favored 
their  residence  in  Italy  as  the  best  fountain  for  the  new  letters  as  well 
as  the  most  opportune  path  for  church  preferment.  Such  men  as  the  very 
distinguished  Caspar  Velius  Ursinus  as  also  Valentine  Crautwald,  Stanislaus 
Sanr,  Michael  Wittiger,  Dominicus  Schleupner  and  Johann  Hess,  a  group 
of  Reuchlinists,  owed  their  advancement  to  his  generous  hand.    Nor  did 
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he  lose  their  affection  even  after  the  Chapter  had  opened  fire  on  his  pri* 
vate  life.  Particularly  intimate  was  his  correspondence  with  Hess  so  much 
of  which  has  been  lately  recovered.  i[>aatwald  was  his  notary  whose 
skill  as  teacher,  poet,  GrsBcist,  Hebrsist  was  not  his  least  attraction. 
Tharzo^s  feeling  toward  the  Reformation  was  overestimated  by  Lather  and 
Melanchthon,  for  the  Bishop  had  but  little  appreciation  of  the  inward 
meaning  of  that  revival.  It  is  true  that  the  wonder-working  picture  of 
Mary  was  removed  from  St.  Dorothea  in  Breslau,  but  that  was  not  indic- 
ative of  anything  but  a  rationalistic  idea  of  church  reform.  Indeed  he 
seemed  too  complacent  to  undertake  decided  changes  in  even  an  Erasmian 
sense,  although  a  devoted  admirer  of  that  master  and  an  occasional  corre- 
spondent. The  incident  related  in  our  letter  was  probably  communicated 
by  Grautwald  and  is  noticed  nowhere  else.  It  does  show  a  repentant 
mood  and  a  new  understanding  of  the  functions  of  a  New  Testament 
bishop.  A  frame  of  mind  so  contrite  would  certainly  join  in  the  Chaplain^s 
last  leading  confession  as  read  from  the  Bishop's  own  Agenda:  Do  you 
believe  that  you  cannot  be  saved  nor  enter  into  eternal  life  otherwise 
than  through  the  merit  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Put 
therefore  your  entire  hope  and  confidence  in  this  same  most  bitter  passion 
and  death  of  Christ.  Commit  yourself  wholly  to  his  death,  doubting  nothing 
nor  despairing  of  the  compassion  of  God.  For  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
suffered  and  died  in  your  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  us  all  so  that  he  might 
effect  the  salvation  of  us  all.  And  he  himself  will  save  your  soul.  Amen. 
Had  he  risen  from  his  sick  bed,  he  might  have  instituted  an  evangelical 
reformation  of  his  diocese  especially  since  the  most  of  his  favorite  pupils 
embraced  scriptural  opinions.  The  effort  to  appoint  a  coadjutor  who  should 
also  be  his  successor  met  with  no  approval  from  him  or  from  the  Chapter. 
Carl  I  of  Mtlnsterberg  desired  his  young  son  Joachim ,  the  pupil  of  Hess, 
to  be  appointed.  Pope  Leo  X  had  already  by  mental  reservation  engaged 
the  see  to  Markgraf  Johann  Albrecht  who  had  scarcely  attained  his  major- 
ity. On  August  9,  1520,  at  the  beginning  of  the  vacancy,  action  was 
taken  by  the  Chapter  to  check  the  public  rumor  that  the  body  of  the  late 
bishop  had  been  consumed  in  part  by  the  burning  of  the  sarcophagus. 
It  was  true  that  a  portion  of  the  bier  and  a  slight  section  of  the  pall 
were  charred  by  the  upsetting  of  a  candle  while  the  body  lay  in  funeral 
state  in  the  chapel  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Neisse.  Those  to  whom 
the  custody  of  the  remains  were  committed  had  locked  the  door  and  were 
absent  for  a  brief  period  during  the  reading  of  the  psalter.  The  archdeacon 
Langesfeld  and  canon  Sauer  were  deputed  to  invite  the  magistrates  and 
a  number  of  other  persons,  dignitaries  and  nobles  to  investigate  the  matter 
and  testify  to  the  exact  facts.  Whereupon  the  notaries  of  the  deceased 
bishop,  Valentine  Crautwald  and  Erasmus  Pogrell,  drew  up  a  public  state- 
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ment  giving  an  accurate  account  of  the  condition  in  which  these  witnesses 
found  the  body.  This  document  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  writings  of 
Grautwald.  The  estimates  of  Thurzo  vary  for  the  most  part  according 
to  the  confessional  attitude  of  his  critics.  The  curialists  prefer  to  say 
little,  while  the  reformers  exaggerated  his  inclination  to  embrace  the  inno- 
yations,  a  tendency  which  has  been  followed  in  eyangelical  narratives 
until  recently.  Fibiger  as  apologist  praises  him  for  matters  in  which  the 
bishop  showed  no  earnest  interest.  Otto  gives  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  liberal  sketch  of  his  life,  judiciously  avoiding  details  in  some  ques- 
tionable points.  Meyer  paints  the  darker  shades  through  the  colors  fur- 
nished by  the  Acta  of  a  hostile  chapter ;  alas  I  that  the  episcopal  confessions 
prove  that  the  accusations  had  a  real  warrant.  Certainly  his  letters  and 
his  relationship  to  his  cultivated  intimates  reveal  a  fine  capacity  for 
friendship  and  an  appreciation  of  the  best  things  in  literature.  He  was 
an  easy-going  man  of  the  world  whose  quarrels  with  his  Chapter  closed 
up  one  avenue  of  usefulness  and  made  him  disinclined  to  support  their 
violent  methods  in  resisting  the  secular  powers  and  in  stemming  the  tide 
of  heresy.  Apparently  he  was  not  alive  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  claims  of  the  spiritual  life  until  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  mani- 
fest anything  but  the  aspiration  for. an  opportunity.  Much  detail  is  to 
be  found  also  in  Gustav  Bauch's  writings,  especially  in  the  sketch  and 
in  the  larger  biography  of  Valesius,  as  also  in  the  ZGAS.,  and  the 
CpbVevKS.  cf.  CbBw.  XXVH.  436. 

XLYI.  No  city  has  a  more  interesting  history  than  Breslau.  None 
had  institutions  more  significant;  none  had  a  more  varied  or  animated 
life.  It  had  been  devoted  to  the  Curia  as  few  others;  it  had  suffered  in 
the  Husite  wars  for  its  unshaken  devotion  to  the  Roman  see.  It  was 
filled  with  churches  and  monasteries;  it  had  an  excessive  routine  of  re- 
ligious services  the  year  round.  It  had  warmly  sustained  Jacob  von  Salza 
during  his  struggle  for  confirmation.  But  the  latent  hostility  to  the  lawless 
monks,  nuns,  altarists,  and  even  prelates  now  began  to  manifest  itself 
openly;  no  community  made  so  rapid  and  resolute  a  stand  against  these 
overgrown  and  offending  bodies.  Nor  must  its  commercial  importam^e  be 
lost  sight  of.  Its  guilds  were  powerful  and  active.  Here  too  was  a  most 
refined  humanistic  circle  which  at  the  same  time  concerned  itself  about 
politics  and  religion.  Educational  reforms  were  now  also  initiated.  The 
innovations  in  religion  had  long  been  brewing  and  had  just  ultimated  in 
the  call  of  Hess  from  whom  the  grateful  Bishop  could  not  entirely  with- 
hold his  sympathy.  Several  presses  were  in  active  operation  publishing 
many  editions  of  humanistic  and  reformatory  works.  The  city  therefore 
presents  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  fermenting  social  conditions 
which  characterize  the  opening  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


r. 

Before  analyzing  the  sabjects  involved  in  this  plea  and  apology  it  will  be 
well  to  preface  a  consideration  of  its  general  theological  and  ethical  par- 
pose  and  scope.  It  is  a  serious  and  striking  petition  for  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  and  its  membership  within  a  given  province;  this  would 
lead  in  turn  to  the  higher  discipline  and  conduct  of  the  local  society.  It 
proposes  an  experimental  and  in  so  far  an  isolated  movement.  It  is  the 
melioration  of  a  diocese  that  is  here  suggested;  the  single  see  of  Breslau 
shall  act  for  itself  but  as  one  whole;  it  shall  strike  out  its  own  path,  work 
out  its  own  methods,  achieve  its  own  results  and  so  become  a  pattern  for 
other  innovating  regions  to  imitate.  Xet  it  be  observed  that  it  is  a  tentative 
enterprise  even  if  profoundly  earnest.  It  is  not  a  general  step  at  the 
outset;  it  is  not  an  appeal  to  the  Church  universal;  nor  is  it  a  treatise  on 
the  theory  of  a  renovated  communion.  It  says  rather:  whatever  others 
do,  let  us  begin  in  our  own  well-defined  province  and  prove  the  possibility 
of  efifecting  such  mutations  on  a  partial  scale.  One  demonstration  will  soon 
convince  neighboring  states ;  the  circles  will  spread  out  wavelike  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  Church.  There  was  a  wisdom  and  sanity  in  this  plan 
far  beyond  some  synchronous  projects  because  it  did  not  start  with  the 
notion  of  a  radical  reorganization;  it  took  what  was  at  hand  and  sought 
to  put  a  new  principle  into  the  centre.  There  was  already  a  unity  of 
sentiment  back  of  such  an  endeavor;  the  most  powerful  individuals  in  the 
State  were  in  favor  of  the  experiment  and  were  anxious  to  accord  it  a 
warm  support;  the  common  people  were  waiting  for  it  with  eager  expect- 
ancy and  unrest;  many  pious  priests  were  hesitating,  and  yet  hoping  for 
the  signal  to  enter  upon  the  yellowing  fields. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  at  this  period  there  was  anywhere  so  large  a 
community,  so  united  and  so  enthusiastic,  as  was  Silesia.  One  man's 
energy  had  brought  them  up  to  this  very  propitious  and  decided  ground 
of  vantage.  It  was  not  one  city  but  many;  it  was  not  one  principality 
but  nearly  all  outside  of  the  prelatic  dependencies,  and  even  in  these  there 
was  not  a  little  discontent  with  the  old  regimen ;  it  was  not  one  noble  but 
a  multitude  of  knights  and  lords;  it  was  not  one  village  but  all  the  farm- 
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ing  oommnnitiefl;  the  entire  population  seemed  to  be  like  birds  watching 
for  the  leyel  lines  of  the  dawn.  Schwenckfeld's  activity  in  writing  and 
speaking  daring  the  last  three  or  four  years  was  not  wifliout  its  matured 
outcome.  He  understood  the  geography  of  the  opportunity ;  he  was  familiar 
with  the  centres  of  reflection  and  debate;  he  and  his  friend  were  con- 
vinced that  the  time  for  harmonious  action  had  come,  the  soil  was  ready 
for  the  higher  tillage.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  promoting  the 
unity  of  the  change  was  in  the  state  of  the  Church  itself  The  hopeful 
element  in  this  however  was  the  wellknown  and  frequently  iterated  strict- 
ures of  the  Bishop  himself,  for  as  a  statesman  he  had  given  unhampered 
expression  to  his  own  sentiments  that  such  and  such  points  certainly  re- 
quired to  be  improved  or  done  away  with.  There  existed  many  abuses 
which  in  his  judgment  needed  exstirpation.  Moreover  he  had  shown  a 
manly  regard  for  the  interests  of  his  see  against  the  intrusion  of  Rome 
and  had  acted  with  rare  spontaneity  in  a  grave  crisis.  His  Stirling  quali- 
ties added  force  to  the  divers  omens  for  good  and  seemed  to  constitute 
him  a  model  leader  for  so  urgent  an  occasion.  The  prelatic  opposition, 
which  however  was  not  wholly  of  one  mind,  was  the  most  dangerous  and 
disturbing  foe  to  the  scheme;  but  a  resolute  bishop  who  would  behave 
with  the  relative  freedom  in  this  present  larger  case  which  he  had  exhib- 
ited in  the  minor  Hess  matter,  would  easily  overcome  the  Chapter  and 
the  abbots.  Whether  an  unbroken  reform  could  be  effected  without  the 
Bishop  was  a  debatable  question;  if  the  various  cities  and  principalities 
again  acted  independently,  as  they  in  that  event  doubtless  would,  there 
could  be  but  a  meagre  hope  of  accomplishing  any  combined  undertaking 
auspiciously.  The  disintegrating  elements  which  had  paralyzed  so  many 
Silesian  attempts  at  political  unity  would  probably  prevail  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  become  a  serious  detriment  to  any  concordant  propagation 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  writers  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  authorities  in  their 
personnel  as  now  existing,  provided  their  institution  and  functions  are 
warranted  by  the  New  Testament.  They  would  make  as  little  commotion 
in  prevalent  organizations  as  possible ;  only  what  was  radically  wrong  and 
manifestly  irreconcilable  with  the  divine  revelation  would  they  abolish 
instantaneously.  Hence  they  create  no  difficulty  about  the  established 
bishopric;  Ihey  recognize  with  frank  gladness  the  prelates  and  clergy  who 
are  fulfilling  their  duties  in  simple  accord  with  the  pastoral  epistles.  They 
favor  such  educational  systems  as  are  pervaded  witii  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
They  do  not  quarrel  .about  monastic  forms  of  life ,  if  the  cloisters  do  not 
maintain  idleness  and  do  not  exact  unscriptural  vows.  They  are  not 
perplexed  about  ceremonies  or  symbols  that  are  purely  instructive,  providing 
they  do  not  disagree  with  the  ideality  and  simplicity  of  Christian  worship. 
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The  following  principles  are  to  underlie  this  local  diocesan  reforma- 
tion. LoYe  must  be  the  law  and  motive  regulating  individual  and  relative 
life.  Christian  society  must  be  regarded  as  a  brotherhood  of  equal  rights. 
Spirituality  is  the  supreme  element  of  man's  constitution  and  the  highest 
ideal  of  life,  this  is  fostered  through  the  regenerative  aet  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  From  the  number  of  those  thus  newborn  is  constituted  the  King- 
dom that  is  not  of  this  world.  Any  office  work  must  be  undertaken  with 
a  profound  sense  of  the  equality  of  believers  and  of  responsibility  to  God; 
the  spirit  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  must  be  revived.  The  key  of  the 
controversy  with  the  old  order  is  found  in  the  tenet  of  authority.  This 
must  reside  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  record  of  the  living  Word  as  over 
against  the  assertions  of  prelacy,  canon  law,  councils  and  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  restoration  and  application  of  this  tenet  of  authority  will  effect 
changes  in  the  statement  of  doctrine,  as  to  what  good  works  are,  as  to 
sin,  mediation,  forgiveness,  faith,  the  Church.  It  will  remove  a  long  list 
of  standing  abuses.  It  will  necessite  a  deepening  of  all  education  both 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people.  It  will  compel  a  revolution  in  the  methods 
of  training,  calling  and  ordaining  the  ministry.  It  will  demand  a  free 
circulation  and  use  of  the  Scriptures  for  individual  and  social  development. 
It  will  simplify  worship  in  all  its  features.  It  will  gradually  change  the 
polity,  prohibit  the  oppression  of  the  conscience  by  force  and  establish 
Christian  liberty  as  the  basis  of  all  relationship.  It  will  renovate  Christian 
experience.  It  will  institute  manifold  sociological  reforms.  A  climax  which 
involves  at  the  same  time  an  organic  revolution  is  the  separation  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Curia,  ^hose  unhistorical  and  unevangelical  yoke  must 
be  cast  off.  The  diocese  should  become  independent  and  self-governing. 
It  must  abdicate  all  secular  powers  and  the  use  of  the  sword.  The  evan- 
gelical discipline  must  be  restored  to  exert  a  spiritual  influence  for  the 
elevation  of  the  ministry  and  laity  alike.  Reconstruction  and  reorganization 
should  at  once  begin.  Such  are  the  essential  elements  proposed  in  the 
petition. 

I.  The  salutation  has  in  it  the  Pauline  thought  of  grace  and  peace 
from  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  the  divine  origin  of  all 
good  in  all  relations  is  grounded  on  the  impartations  of  the  lenity,  for 
while  the  Spirit  is  not  directly  mentioned  here,  his  office  as  the  fulfiUer 
of  these  graces  is  brought  out  consistently  and  constantly  in  the  letter. 
This  greeting  is  an  evidence  of  the  influence  of  that  apostle  upon  the 
structure  and  the  sentiment  of  this  letter. 

n.  The  ascription  of  customary,  ceremonial  titles  was  a  matter  about 
which  Schwenckfeld  and  his  friend  raised  no  question.  It  was  not  a  trait 
of  theirs  to  stamp  a  moral  image  upon  such  historic  usages;  if  these  styles 
of  address  had  any  exaggeration  in  them,  they  would  fall  away  of  them- 
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selves  when  higher  principles  of  Christian  equality  should  haye  fair  play ; 
meanwhile  a  man  should  liye  up  to  the  significance  of  his  mark  of  dis- 
tinction whatever  that  was  based  upon;  a  Bight  Reverend  should  be  worthy 
of  human  regard  by  his  upright  devotion  to  God  and  men.  If  he  was 
called  a  father,  let  him  be  such  in  spirit  and  deed  to  his  people.  A 
bishop  should  be  an  evangelical  overseer;  a  gracious  Lord  should  ad- 
minister his  superior  function  and  mastership  with  grace  in  manner,  with 
compassionate  beneficence  in  his  acts.  The  question  as  to  the  equalization 
of  men  in  this  respect  does  not  as  yet  disturb  nor  does  it  divert  them 
from  the  radical  tenet  that  a  reformation  in  such  things  is  not  a  root- 
principle  but  a  fruit.  Changes  in  social  habit  and  intercourse  that  are 
not  in  themselves  fundamental  had  better  be  left  to  the  leavening  elements 
of  the  Gospel.  They  sift  and  refine  themselves  with  the  progress  of 
Christian  sentiment  and  the  exercise  of  some  approximate  efibrts  at  brother- 
linesB.  To  make  a  radical  demand  for  the  thorough  expurgation  of  such 
secondary  fictions  and  methods  of  dignifying  station  or  office  is  unwise; 
Christ  nor  the  apostles  proceeded  in  this  way.  The  education  of  the  race 
by  slow  degrees  is  the  conservative  process;  it  does  not  do  to  stand 
society  upon  its  head.  Such  seemed  the  prudent  course  to  our  authors 
in  the  treatment  of  what  to  them  was  a  subordinate  matter.  They  would 
not  agree  with  such  opinions  as  the  Friends  promulgated  over  a  hundred 
years  later. 

m.  Our  joint  authors  now  present  what  was  Schwenckfeld's  favorite 
theme.  The  basis  of  their  appeal  and  of  their  argument  is  love;  the 
elements  here  quoted  are  such  as  best  advance  their  propositions  and  are 
all  of  them  relative;  the  positive  features  of  patience,  friendliness,  unen- 
viousness;  the  absence  of  such  weaknesses  as  boastfulness,  the  sense  of 
self-importance,  unseemly  behavior,  self-seeking;  the  resistant  quality  of 
slowness  in  provocation;  the  unsuspicious  nature  which  does  not  take  its 
imaginings  and  mistrusts  as  final  facts  but  rather  conceives  of  good,  sin- 
cerity, frankness  as  primarily  actuating  others;  the  generous  impulse  which 
has  no  sympathy  with  forms  of  unrighteousness  but  finds  its  source  of 
joy  in  the  exposition,  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  truth.  Love  does 
not  write  history  like  Tacitus  nor  biography  like  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
How  much  is  lost  when  we  overstate  the  evil  and  lose  sight  of  the  bound- 
less expanses  of  good  in  human  nature,  and  the  volume  of  beauty  which 
ornaments  the  daily  behavior  of  men  and  women!  A  newspaper  is  not 
invariably  a  faithful  reflector  of  the  actual  average  of  experience.  Much 
of  our  individual  spirit  misconceives  the  motives  of  others;  much  of  our 
judgment  is  a  base  misstatement  and  a  false  reckoning  of  the  inner  springs 
of  action.  Human  conduct  is  not  all  Sahara;  even  in  that  enormous  sand 
waste  there  are  rich  treasures;  while  beyond  lie  wide  stretches  of  fertile 
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fields  and  laxnrions  hill-sides  with  sweeps  and  depths  of  quickening  waters. 
It  may  take  two-thirds  of  sea  to  sustain  the  equilibrium  of  the  continents. 
The  very  charm  of  the  varied  reaches  with  their  alternations  of  form  and 
substance  is  not  to  be  subtracted  from  the  summary.  The  very  deter- 
mination of  love  to  seek  the  truth  is  already  a  search  for  the  good.  The 
factor  of  righteousness  in  humanity  is  not  to  be  ignored  as  a  Diogenes 
or  a  Rochefoucauld  or  a  Swift  or  a  Schopenhauer  would  seem  at  times 
to  have  done  in  their  survey  of  the  infirmities  of  the  race.  Our  authors 
are  bent  on  magnifying  the  true  solvent  of  individual  and  collective  life. 
It  remains  the  root  idea  in  Schwenckfeld's  system  and  in  his  estimate  of 
human  success  and  failure. 

IV.  Such  are  the  elements  here  selected  as  those  which  should  emi- 
nently characterize  a  bishop.  He  must  have  these  features  in  order  to 
be  a  type;  rich  and  full  is  he  to  be  of  these  invigorating  traits  which 
are  an  engine  distributing  ennobling  impulses  to  his  people.  A  bishop 
should  therefore  interpret  and  judge  human  conduct  and  procedure  in  this 
spirit,  and  put  the  best  explanation  possible  on  the  motives  and  the  deeds 
of  the  men  and  women  about  him.  He  must  be  a  constructor  and  con- 
server  of  human  good,  not  a  waster  and  destroyer.  It  is  his  province  to 
rise  into  the  higher  atmosphere.  From  this  and  the  previous  document 
we  learn  definitely  that  love  is  the  key  to  the  Schwenckfeldian  system. 
Not  only  is  it  the  way  to  the  understanding  of  the  divine  personalities, 
not  only  is  it  the  best  method  of  interpreting  the  cosmic  order  spiritual 
and  material,  not  only  is  it  the  most  effective  rule  for  personal  and  rela- 
tive conduct,  but  it  is  the  description  of  the  mystery  of  Christ  and  his 
cross  and  our  relation  to  its  energy  and  blessing.  Li  other  words  dove 
is  greater  than  faith  or  hope,  a  truly  Christie  and  a  truly  Pauline  doctrine. 
The  real  path  to  justification  is  through  Christ^s  love  for  us  and  our  love 
to  him,  which  indeed  involves  faith  in  him,  but  love  is  more  comprehensive, 
containing  the  other.  Justification  by  faith  is  therefore  a  content  of  justi- 
fication by  love  according  to  this  system.  The  process  of  redemption  is 
personal  and  not  supremely  and  first  of  all  forensic.  Now  mark  that 
Schwenckfeld  had  attained  this  position  in  1523.  He  had  not  accepted 
the  Lutheran  statement  as  a  final  one,  nor  had  he  made  it  the  comer 
stone  of  his  structural  thought.  The  simultaneity  of  the  divine  acts  and 
of  the  psychological  movements  does  not  preclude  an  analytic  view  of  the 
content  of  these  interchanging  vibrants ;  but  the  chief  thing  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  is  the  personality  in  the  midst  of  these  separated  psychic  strands. 
All  the  steps  involved  in  the  concrete  are  the  mutual  acts  of  spiritual 
beings. 

v.  By  this  recall  of  the  controlling  system  of  love  they  completely 
forestalled  any  misconception  or  false  attribution  of  evil  intention  to  their 
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present  solicitation  and  apology.  Though  they  had  bestowed  upon  him 
the  wonted  titles  which  had  accumulated  about  his  office  and  used  the 
same  in  addressing  him  with  dutiful  reverence  for  his  station  and  in 
recognition  of  the  capacity  which  he  had  manifested  as  a  statesman  and 
the  kindly  disposition  which  for  the  greater  part  he  had  exercised  hitherto 
as  a  meritorious  officer  of  the  Church,  they  nevertheless  remind  him  of 
their  essential  equality  in  Christ  He  is  a  brother,  although  a  bishop,  to 
whom  it  is  right  to  address  a  fraternal  plea.  As  Christians  together  it  is 
a  duty  of  each  to  awaken  the  remembrance  of  that  perpetual  and  under- 
lying fact;  the  obligation  increases  in  proportion  to  these  social  forces 
which  build  up  dignities  and  evolve  offices  and  compel  men  to  act  for 
one  another  representatively ;  necessary  and  helpful  as  these  positions  are, 
they  yet  tend  to  encrust  their  recipients  in  a  case  of  formality  as  if  they 
were  essentially  and  substantially  something  different  from  their  electors. 
Such  a  wall  between  Christian  brethren,  sons  of  the  same  Father,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  arise  or  exist;  if  it  begins  to  show  its  hateful  head  and 
temper  that  moment  the  primitive  fact  must  be  reasserted.  Therefore  the 
more  the  creature  soars  the  more  he  must  turn  his  heart  back  to  the 
origin  and  primitive  roots,  if  there  is  to  be  any  real  continuation  of  the 
fellowship  in  the  Lord  and  any  visible  Kingdom  or  republic  reared  thereon. 
Even  the  frigid  winter  must  yield  to  the  renewals  of  spring.  There  is 
room  for  no  toplofty  aims,  no  assumption  of  a  blue  blood,  no  fabrication 
of  unscalable  barriers,  no  centralization  of  dignitaries  behind  steep  escarp- 
ments of  form  and  ceremony,  no  insurmountable  walls  of  glitter  and  cir- 
cumstance by  which  the  loftiest  prelate  might  desire  to  isolate  himself 
from  his  fellows.  Brethren  in  Christ  are  to  be  vitally  and  primarily 
democratic,  faithfully  coequal;  they  are  to  treat  one  another  from  that 
starting  and  regulative  point.  The  ethics  of  Christ  are  of  just  that  practi- 
cal out  and  sweep,  however  impossible  some  crude  modem  thinkers  con- 
sider them  to  be.  Schwenckfeld  did  not  belong  to  that  category  of  re- 
constructionists  who  take  shelter  under  the  name  of  Jesus  and  yet  eviscerate 
all  that  he  claimed  to  be  and  all  that  his  hearers  record  him  to  have  said. 
That  sort  of  rehabilitation  of  everlastingly  fixed  moral  tenets  to  accommo- 
date and  harmonize  them  with  an  equally  disastrous  and  grave  mis- 
interpretation of  cosmology  or  of  sociology,  is  not  a  product  of  the  eternal 
unfluctuating,  unfluid  Mind.  Natural  nor  moral  law  as  fact  needs  no 
rectification  or  restatement;  our  misconceptions  of  them  do.  The  modem 
cosmologies  and  views  of  the  world  will  also  go  under  the  clouds  along 
with  the  erratic  lights  of  the  past  interpretations  of  nature.  Schwenckfeld 
and  his  friend  were  men  who  believed  in  the  Christian  system  as  an 
exposition  of  divine  and  human  love,  as  on  that  account  a  possible  one 
to  realize  in  life;  they  set  to  work  at  it  and  carried  forward  their  spiritual 
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commonwealth  with  unslacking  enthusiasm.  The  realization  of  democracy 
is  the  best  realization  of  the  individual .  and  if  both  are  adyocated  and 
advanced  in  the  spirit  of  loye,  as  near  as  may  be  under  human  failings, 
that  will  be  the  best  scholiast  of  man's  nature  and  will  eyolye  the  richest 
unfolding  of  society,  both  of  Church  and  State,  and  therefore  of  the  natural 
universe  itself  as  a  moral  and  religious  instrument.  It  is  the  ethical  view 
of  the  universe  which  requires  no  readjustment  to  prevalent  cosmological 
theories,  which  needs  must  ever  shift  their  sails  to  some  new  quarter  of 
the  blowing  wind.  The  love  of  the  Father  is  an  explanation  so  sufficient 
that  no  owlfSaced  wisdom  need  look  at  it  patronizingly.  The  swelling  of 
portentous  waves  hurts  nothing;  the  really  deep  sea  remains  undisturbed 
with  the  surface  play  of  hurricanes  or  of  zephyrs.  Love  is  the  moral  law 
and  hence  the  universe  itself  must  express  it  no  matter  whether  you  are 
Ptolemaist  or  a  Copemican,  a  physicist  or  a  geologist.  Love  is  also  dem- 
ocratic and  therefore  a  leveller;  it  does  not  move  in  eccentric  or  elliptic 
orbits  either  in  the  relations  of  heaven  or  in  the  relations  of  earth.  The 
circles  that  bound  the  realms  of  the  spiritual  are  subject  to  no  permanent 
perturbations.  Its  method  of  activity  is  not  sporadic;  it  does  not  drop 
at  intervals  from  its  lofty  heights  to  shower  a  bit  of  meagre  beneficence 
in  some  waste  heart;  it  has  no  patronizing  dignities  under  whose  guise 
it  stoops  with  a  stiff  spine  to  fill  some  empty  vessel  with  scanty  grain  or 
to  pour  myrrhed  wine  into  some  supplicating  glass.  It  is  not  afraid  of 
man's  arrogant  and  pompous  airs  and  does  not  squirm  before  any  majesties; 
it  does  not  reluctate  before  entering  any  slum  nor  does  it  halt  in  ministering 
to  the  leper  because  of  some  infectional  scare.  It  is  too  humble  to  mag- 
nify itself  by  reason  of  being  arrayed  in  shining  vestments;  it  is  too  in- 
herently sovereign  to  cringe  before  titles  and  clothes;  it  is  too  refined  to 
adopt  a  bully-rag  style  in  its  behavior  to  high  or  low.  That  the  world 
is  slow  to  comprehend  the  universal  claim  of  Love  to  rule  and  finds  it 
difficult  to  yield  to  this  gentle,  but  positive  raying  of  the  Spirit,  is  true; 
that  the  politician  and  the  merchant  and  the  cosmologist  complain  of  its 
impracticability  is  also  a  disheartening  fact,  but  that  men  and  women  are 
slowly  learning  that  steadfast  character  depends  upon  obedience  to  this 
law  is  equally  certain.  A  suffering  humanity  compels  its  recognition  and 
performance.  Society  compels  sacrifice.  It  is  not  an  overstress  to  affirm 
that  no  one  has  ever  more  earnestly  asserted  and  no  one  more  exemplarily 
proved  that  the  mission  of  love  is  democratic  than  did  our  main  author. 
And  so  here  he  and  his  friend  claim  the  shelter  of  its  broad  wings  and 
appeal  to  the  equalization  that  this  law  must  produce. 

YI.  By  this  claim  of  brotherhood  our  authors  assert  and  exercise 
certain  rights  all  of  which  are  reenforced  by  the  nature  and  laws  of  con- 
science; these  rights  are  the  guarantees  of  liberty.    The  first  is  the  right 
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of  inquiry ,  of  criticism  and  of  judgment  with  regard  to  everything  that 
concerns  the  self  or  its  relationship.  The  obligation  of  informing  that 
judgment  and  making  it  competent  for  its  duties  is  naturally  presupposed. 
The  whole  letter  abounds  with  such  an  expression  of  independence,  in 
the  open  challenge  of  the  Bishop,  in  the  comparison  of  present  conditions 
with  scriptural  standards,  in  their  own  confession,  in  their  frank  survey 
of  existing  parties  and  of  these  practices  which  they  characterize  as  abuses, 
in  the  explanation  and  application  of  the  Scriptures.  Further  there  is  the 
right  of  petition  which  is  directly  exercised  in  the  very  plea  they  make. 
The  entire  missive  is  a  masterly  declaration  of  personal  rights  and  a  prayer 
that  these  may  be  acknowledged  and  certified.  In  this  is  involved  the 
right  of  protest  against  varieties  of  wrong  whether  as  injuries  to  the 
person,  to  society  or  to  the  true  conception  of  the  Church.  The  right  of 
self-defense  springs  naturally  out  of  this.  The  fact  that  the  second  part 
of  the  letter  is  an  apology  demonstrates  the  maintenance  of  this  privilege. 
There  follows  the  right  of  the  individual  to  make  changes  and  improvements 
in  the  conditions  over  which  he  is  master  or  which  he  can  influence  by 
persuasion.  Again  there  is  the  declaration  of  the  right  of  secession  when 
the  situation  has  become  intolerable  to  the  conscience.  Moreover  the  right 
of  combination  is  declared  whose  object  is  to  stand  up  for  the  defense  of 
thes^  previous  prerogatives.  We  see  that  these  two  friends  have  associated 
themselves  for  this  purpose;  they  do  not  hesitate  to  intimate  that  others 
are  in  sympathy  and  ready  to  support  legitimate  measures  of  innovation. 
It  must  however  be  put  in  the  forefront  that  the  whole  array  of  these 
rights  is  not  linked  with  the  use  of  any  other  force  than  that  of  argument 
and  persuasion.  We  shall  see  how  Schwenckfeld  at  least  exercised  his 
right  of  resistance  at  a  later  date.  We  have  here  then  a  remarkable 
example  of  what  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  consists  in  and  still 
more  emphatically  what  are  the  prerogatives  of  a  Christian.  It  is  a  plat- 
form instinct  with  purpose;  it  announces  deeds  already  done  and  invites 
to  further  aggressive  movements. 

The  duty  of  mutual  correction  and  especially  the  criticism  of  a  de- 
generate church  system  with  its  deluded  priesthood  is  enforced  in  some- 
what halting  and  colloquial  style,  but  with  honest  fervor  by  a  certain  weav- 
er, named  Utz  Rychssner  in  this  same  year.  9lin  fc^fine  t)nbem)e9fung/  | 
ktrie  t)nb  tutt  in  S^rifto  ade  geba&ber  |  t^il  fc^tuefter  fe^en/  babe^  angejaigt  |  ntc^t 
adain  bte  toeltlic^en/  lute  fQ  eS  |  nennen/  fonber  auc^  bie  gaiftlid^en  |  juftraffen/ 
tua  f9  anber^  in  be  le^be  |  beffen  l^aubt  6^n[tu^  ift  robUt  fein  |  auff  bte  ge* 
fd^iift  goteS  gegriinbt  |  t)n  baraug  gejoge/  ju  nu^  |  alle  bie  bad  g&tlic^  tnort  | 
Iteben  feinbt:  |  SSfe  9it)d)%ntt  SBefier  |  aR:2):XXiiii:  3ar.  He  bases  his  vigorous 
strictures  on  the  fact  that  we  are  all  of  one  blood  whether  in  Adam  or 
in  Christ:  and  heuce  as  brothers  and  sisters  we  are  on  an  equal  level; 
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whatever  is  imperfect  in  another,  especially  if  that  affects  our  higher  life 
in  God,  should  be  rebuked  and  changed. 

VII.  The  reasons  for  this  address  are  manifold  indeed,  but  the  dom- 
inant one  is  the  propulsion  of  the  Spirit.  The  acknowledgment  and 
assertion  of  this  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  stimulate  and  direct  the 
thought  and  feeling  and  will  is,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  beginning,  a 
prominent  factor  in  Schwenckfeld^s  concept  of  religion  and  of  the  religious 
life,  to  which  his  friend  also  subscribed.  They  put  themselves  in  their 
mental  attitude  under  the  immediate  government  of  Christ  that  his  purpose 
might  be  wrought  out  in  them.  They  identified  their  entire  career  with 
the  course  of  God  in  the  world.  They  dutifully  conceived  of  themselves 
as  parts  of  his  world-plan.  Their  conception  of  what  a  genuine  relationship 
with  God  consists  in  was  of  that  surrendered  quality.  Their  prayer  was 
that  they  might  be  used,  and  so  they  believed  in  both  the  direct  and  the 
indirect  impact  of  the  divine  upon  the  human  spirit.  They  begged  for 
guidance  and  they  felt  guided.  Their  own  decisions  and  activities  were 
parts  of  the  gift  and  energy  of  the  Spirit  to  be  consecratedly  used.  They 
tested  themselves  by  the  conditions  of  the  Spirits  rule  before  they  were 
assured  of  the  inward  harmony  and  of  the  divine  choice  as  instruments. 
It  was  not  a  fatalistic  or  a  pantheistic  concept  of  the  heavenly  energy; 
very  much  the  contrary,  there  was  no  conversion  of  the  personality  into 
an  involuntary  mechanism  and  no  submergence  of  the  individual  in  the 
all,  but  an  enlargement  and  quickening  of  every  consecrated  natural  gift 
and  diversity  of  talent  so  that  this  very  plurality  might  effect  a  higher 
unity.  Under  this  drive  of  the  Spirit  they  could  not  keep  silence  but 
spoke  their  minds  with  freedom,  all  the  more  because  they  conceived  that 
they  were  prompted  in  conscience  by  the  law  of  love  and  helpfulness. 
So  they  sailed  into  the  untried  sea  and  pushed  their  brotherly  apology 
into  the  teeth  of  the  gale.  They  courageously  asserted  their  right  of 
petition  and  their  right  of  self-defense.  This  inward  momentum  had  an 
access  of  occasion  in  the  multitude  of  souls  whose  salvation  was  depend- 
ent on  the  energetic  evangelism  of  the  Bishop.  The  cure  of  these  neglected 
hearts  was  placed  in  his  hands  and  that  was  the  chief  thing  that  called 
for  action  without  delay.  It  was  not  the  splendor  of  his  office;  it  was 
not  his  appanage  of  prelates  and  canons  and  notaries;  it  was  not  his 
relationship  with  distant  Kome  that  was  the  chief  thing  calling  for  the 
exercise  of  his  acknowledged  gifts;  it  was  not  the  question  about  what 
Breslau  or  what  Sigismund  thought ,  or  the  Metropolitan  of  Gnesen  felt, 
or  King  Ludwig  was  agitated  over;  it  was  the  condition  of  these  im- 
perilled souls  in  his  custody,  their  spiritual  health,  their  real  happiness. 
In  the  discharge  of  that  supreme  duty  would  lie  his  own  approval  and 
disapproval  and  his  own  right  to  claim  participation  in  the  divine  remedy 
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for  sin.  This  is  the  urgent  sammons;  this  is  the  point  where  the  battle 
presses  most  anxiously;  the  immediate  provision  for  the  spiritual  necessities 
of  these  thousands  in  his  wide-extended  diocese  whose  ecclesiastical  and 
sociological  conditions  were  in  such  direful  confusion  and  whose  degra- 
dation was  so  unpromising.  These  democratic  brethren  did  not  flinch  from 
expressing  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  not  only  as  concerned  these  dying 
men  and  women  but  as  it  bore  upon  the  personal  salvation  of  the  Bishop 
himself  Did  he  neglect  an  adequate  reformation  of  these  deplorable  exi- 
gencies how  could  he  expect  the  Chief  Shepherd  to  release  him  from  his 
personal  responsibilities  and  give  him  a  special  dispensation  from  fulfilling 
the  imperatives  of  faith? 

Vin.  The  chief  desire  of  their  loyal  and  fraternal  appeal  is  for  the 
preaching  of  the  pure  Word  of  God  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ  only,  without 
any  human  additions.  What  are  meant  by  these  terms?  Obviously  there 
is  a  distinction  made  between  these  two  phrases:  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  Gospel  of  Christ;  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous;  the 
writers  would  scarcely  have  been  guilty  of  such  tautology.  When  Schwenck- 
feld  speaks  of  the  Word  of  God  he  refers  to  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the 
living  Logos  or  revelation  of  the  Father  both  as  manifesting  the  paternal 
will  and  as  himself  the  natural  Son,  divine  and  incarnate  as  well;  whose 
power  and  wisdom  are  unfolded  in  creation  and  redemption;  who  inspired 
the  evolutionary  course  of  salvation  and  declared  the  purpose  of  the  Father 
through  secondary  agents  and  instrumentalities,  finally  appearing  in  the 
flesh  and  speaking  directly  the  divine  words  which  are  spirit  and  life. 
Schwenckfeld  maintained  that  the  Bible  and  the  Scriptures  are  nowhere 
called  coUectivly  the  Word  of  God.  He  does  not  use  the  later  distinction 
made  between  the  living  and  the  written  word,  nor  does  he  employ  the 
definition  that  the  Word  of  God  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  a  sentence 
which  both  the  Irish  articles  of  religion  and  the  Westminster  shorter 
Catechism  set  forth.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Latin  edition  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  as  well  as  their  English  version  is  careful  to  avoid  the  use 
of  the  expression  Word  of  God  as  an  equivalent  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
applies  the  Verbum  Dei  solely  to  the  divine  Son.  The  distinction  made 
in  this  letter  is  elaborated  in  the  subsequent  correspondence  with  Cordatus 
and  in  the  long  controversy  with  Matthias  Flacius.  The  expression  Gospel 
of  Christ  is  not  limited  to  the  records  made  by  the  four  evangelists;  it 
is  rather  a  term  to  designate  the  complete  christological  aspect  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Old  Testament  was  the  forecourt  to  the  sanctuary  with 
which  the  New  Testament  is  still  linked  through  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 
The  sanctuary  with  its  table  of  shew-bread,  its  candelabrum  and  its  altar 
of  incense  illustrates  the  fulness  of  times.  The  ancient  liturgy  is  a  liturgy 
of  Christ;  the  law  is  preparing  for  its  summary;  the  Psalms  sing  the 
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coming  glory;  the  prophets  foretell  the  hero  and  his  Kingdom.   The  seeds 
of  the  Evangel  are  all  in  that  ancient  garden ;  the  flower  and  fmitage  are 
bat  the  later  stages  of  that  same  garden  among  whose  trees  the  human 
Christ  moved  and  spoke  and  blessed  and  snffered,  oat  of  whose  tomb  he 
rose  and  completed  his  conqaest  of  the  world.    Even  in  this  phrase  our 
writers  are  not  so  maoh  concerned  with  the  words  of  the  record ,  deeply 
as  they  reverence  and  love  them,  as  they   are  aboat  the  living  Spirit 
depicted  therein,  who  speaks  as  never  man  spake  and  whose  acts  indicate 
a  heavenly  and  radiant  power.    These  views  although  not  developed  in 
this  letter  lay  in  the  mind  of  the  writers  or  else  they  woald  not  have 
made  such  distinctions.    We  most  try  to  rise  to  that  ideal  of  theirs  which 
looked  upon  the  Scriptures  not  as  a  letter  but  as  a  spirit  abounding  in 
vitality  like  a  seed  that  had  in  it  the  power  of  an  endless  succession. 
It  is  the  Logos  who  had  told  the  mind  of  God  to  the  world  from  its 
beginning;  much  of  what  he  has  disclosed  of  that  paternal  will  is  treasured 
in  the  canonical  books  and  these  alone  have  given  the  historical  survey 
of  our  Lord's  incarnate  and  redemptive  life  on  earth  and  the  incipient 
movements  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  which  he  inaugurated.    This 
Word  of  Gk)d  then  is  the  living  Son  of  the  Father  and  the  personal  giver 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.    The  authors  do  not  conceive  of  him  as  imbedded  in 
dead  letters  of  biography  or  of  prophecy,  but  as  walking  among  the  golden 
candlesticks,  as  having  life  in  himself  and  as  breathing  into  idl  things  the 
invigorating  and  eternally  vivifying  breath.    He  is  the  Creator  at  work; 
he  is  the  giver  of  law,  himself  being  an  embodiment  and  incarnation  of 
moral  life;  he  is  the  voice  resounding  among  the  prophets  who  recorded 
truth  or  depicted  experience  or  foretold  the  enduring  elements  and  realities 
existent  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.    This  Word  became  a  babe  in  the  womb 
of  Mary,  a  child  in  his  mother's  arms,  a  youth  in  the  temple,  the  Jesus 
of  ineffable  sayings  and  deeds,  the  vicarious  sufferer  on  the  cross,  the 
institutor  of  memorial  sacraments,  the  promulgator  of  reconciliation.    He 
is  aot  the  subject  of  a  memoir  which  is  made  superior  to  its  hero;  he  is 
not  the  theme  of  biographical  incidents  in  which  the  setting  has  become 
the  chief  thing;  but  one  must  trace  the  strides  and  surges  of  a  measureless 
completeness  of  being  in  the  utterances  and  descriptions;  the  commands 
and  messages  are  to  be  felt  as  issuing  from  the  heart  of  our  Lord;  their 
truth  is  concrete,  aflame  and  burning.    We  must  avoid  the  confusion  of 
the  letter  with  the  spirit;  most  of  all  the  record  is  not  to  be  exalted  above 
him  who  alone  can  give  it  efficacy. 

IX.  The  danger  of  worshipping  the  letter  is  intensified  when  men 
begin  to  make  additions  to  it  and  to  clothe  these  supplements  with  equal 
or  superior  authority.  Oar  petitioners  insist  upon  the  abolition  of  all  such 
traditions.    The  Church  of  the  New  Testament  was  fettered  with  the  same 
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literalism  and  legality  that  our  Lord  rebuked  in  those  who  affected  to  sit 
in  Moses'  seat.  Oar  writers  desire  to  strip  these  accretions  from  the 
original  and  exclusively  authoritative  principles  of  the  Christian  organization. 
They  therefore  protested  against  false  gospels,  acts,  epistles  and  apoc- 
alypses; they  allowed  no  precedence  to  creeds;  no  canons  were  inherently 
valid  and  the  canon  law  must  be  corrected  by  the  Gospel;  no  patristic 
interpretations  could  be  final;  no  mere  customs  and  usages  whether  local 
or  general  could  be  regulative  of  the  conscience ;  no  legislation  of  councils 
could  claim  exemption  from  criticism;  no  papal  decretals  of  what  name 
soever  could  bind  the  soul  to  unquestioning  submission;  no  scholastic 
system  of  theology  should  control  the  freedom  of  thought;  no  doctrines, 
no  polity,  no  ritual,  no  life  principles  of  religion  or  moral  conduct  should 
be  absolved  from  private  judgment  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
The  unadulterated  utterances  of  God  and  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  Spirit 
and  the  centuries  of  experience  thereunder  to  the  close  of  the  apostolic 
era  are  to  be  the  canon  of  the  episcopal  economy.  The  living  text  and 
not  the  elaborated  exposition  of  the  fathers  and  the  wire-drawn  glosses 
of  summists  and  sententiaries  or  the  subtle  resettings  of  the  scholastics 
are  to  be  the  ultimate  grounds  of  preaching;  for  the  purest,  most  liberal 
education  of  the  people  is  what  our  authors  are  after.  For  them  the 
Gospel  is  not  to  have  its  historical  statements  beclouded;  no  expansions 
of  Canon  Law  or  of  liturgical  agenda  are  to  befog  and  mystify  its  sim- 
plicity. The  literature  of  the  Spirit,  the  records  of  the  Logos,  the  narrative 
from  the  earliest  protevangelium  to  the  full  life  of  the  human  Christ  and 
his  paracletic  Spirit  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church  and  in  the  prophetic 
moments  of  the  Kingdom ;  —  these  are  to  stand  in  their  unclouded  simplicity 
without  addition  or  subtraction.  There  are  two  comprehensive  reasons 
for  such  an  appeal.  1)  The  first  that  this  Word  of  God  or  Christ  is  the 
sole  food  for  the  hearts  of  men;  he  alone  is  the  aliment  by  which  the 
spiritual  nature  is  to  be  sustained  and  developed;  to  deprive  one  of  this 
nourishment  is  to  starve  all  the  higher  capacities  within  us,  whether  as 
milk  or  as  meat.  He  and  his  thoughts  are  essential  for  the  preservation 
and  confirmation  of  the  inner  life.  He  is  the  medium  through  which  the 
eternal  essence  is  implanted  within  us  through  faith;  it  is  the  receiving 
of  the  Word  which  is  to  be  developed  continuously  into  the  fulness  of 
everlasting  being,  character  and  state.  2]  Again  that  Word  is  an  immov- 
able rock  on  which  the  entire  structure  of  the  Christian  life  is  to  be 
built;  it  is  the  foundation  which  is  subject  to  no  change  and  is  capable 
of  enduring  the  shock  of  every  storm.  Nothing  can  prevail  against  it,  so 
that  he  who  is  reared  thereon  is  sure  of  the  perpetuity  of  his  house.  Now 
in  both  of  these  images  of  food  and  of  the  rock  there  is  not  only  latent, 
but  patent  the  conception   of  something  life-giving;  these  metaphors  are 
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not  simply  descriptive  of  what  is  external  or  shadowy,  they  set  forth  an 
internal  process  as  well,  which  the  sonl  undergoes  in  aU  its  properties  and 
conditions  and  which  it  itself  is  to  carry  forward  appropriatingly.  The 
whole  typification  portrays  something  which  is  vital  and  permanent.  It 
illustrates  not  simply  an  evolution  of  intellectual  qualities  as  attributes  of 
spirit  or  as  an  addition  of  virtues  to  the  edifice  of  character  but  it  signifies 
a  concrete  growth  and  upbuilding  of  the  soul  itself  as  substance,  a  subject 
which  becomes  more  distinct  in  Schwenckfeld^s  psychology  later  on.  It 
now  suffices  to  state  that  in  his  view  there  is  a  communication  of  a  real 
life-principle  and  it  is  an  actual  upbuilding  of  the  nature  into  maturity, 
vigor  and  stability,  and  both  figures  suggest  eyerduring  processes;  there 
is  never  any  fear  of  a  possible  disintegration  or  collapse.  Years  and  the 
eternal  pulse  and  flow  only  increase  the  immortal  activity  and  resultfulness. 
The  inner  elements  of  being  therefore  take  to  themselves  this  nourishment 
and  capacity  by  their  union  with  the  living  Word.  The  privilege  of  free 
access  to  such  an  education  and  its  exalting  development  in  the  Logos  is 
what  both  men  heartily  exhort  and  pray  the  Bishop  to  make  available. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  enforce  their  plea  by  the  prediction  of  the  prophets 
as  to  the  fatality  which  should  topple  over  and  crush  the  ungodly  shep- 
herds who  ignore  this  right  of  humanity  to  have  open  approach  to  the 
sources  of  spiritual  sustenance  and  to  the  building  materials  foi  the  ethical 
structure.  It  is  an  awful  responsibility  which  every  obdurate  age  insen- 
sible to  the  eternal  issues  of  official  conduct  so  easily  ignores.  Few  be 
the  phoughmen  that  concern  themselves  either  with  the  morning  or  the 
evening  orisons  of  the  lark  that  soars  cloudward  and  drops  by  the  clods 
which  the  share  turns  over.  Few  be  the  Piers  who  invert  higher  furrows 
than  those  they  see  on  the  ground  before  them.  Many  are  the  shepherds 
who  perform  their  official  routine  with  literal  accuracy,  but  without  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  their  avocation  or  'lihe  ends  in  view  when  they 
chose  it  or  whether  there  be  any  real  good  resulting  from  its  daily  per- 
formance. The  stolid  perfunctionist  is  heedless  and  undisceming  of  the 
divine  presence  and  the  ministry  of  angels  and  the  brooding  interest  of 
noble  essences  as  he  turns  his  tread -mill.  Many  are  the  overseers  who 
have  really  no  soul  for  the  marvelous  possibilities  that  lie  in  themselves 
or  in  their  flocks.  Our  authors  draw  parallels  between  the  shepherds  of 
Ezekiel  and  Isaiah  and  the  watchmen  of  Jeremiah.  The  episcopal  function 
is  from  the  foundation  a  spiritual  one ;  it  should  concern  itself  preeminently 
about  the  people's  eternal  welfare;  while  that  does  not  exclude  the  tem- 
poral betterment,  indeed  very  much  the  contrary,  yet  that  consideration 
must  be  subordinate ;  the  point  to  be  particularly  defended  and  reached  is 
the  preparation  and  safe-guarding  of  the  spiritual  nature.  The  neglect 
and  betrayal  of  this  trust  has  imposed  upon  it  the  heaviest  condemnation 
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by  the  prophets;  such  a  perversion  and  abnse  of  what  is  greatest  for 
time  and  for  eternity  cannot  bnt  bring  with  it  a  frightful  catastrophe  for 
the  criminal.  And  this  very  earnest  picture  of  responsibility  shows  the 
vast  superiority  of  this  office  to  any  other  that  man  can  serve  in.  It  is 
this  immense  and  overwhelming  accountability  for  providing  true  nourish- 
ment and  safety  that  should  constrain  the  spiritual  teacher  to  concede 
the  largest  liberty  of  access  to  the  food  and  the  rock.  As  for  the  people 
so  for  the  bishop.  The  only  justification  for  the  existence  of  his  function 
and  the  only  authority  for  his  guidance  in  the  administration  of  his  duties 
is  the  living  Word  of  Gk)d.  Any  system  which  militates  against  the  simple 
provisions  which  that  Word  and  his  Gospel  have  furnished  is  per  se  not 
obligatory  and  anything  which  hinders  the  freedom  of  approach  is  a  wrong 
more  criminal  because  more  injurious  than  any  other.  To  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  any  spiritual  government  which  assumes  control  of  all 
religious  matters  and  claims  universal  jurisdiction  against  the  sole  majesty 
of  the  Word  is  to  bow  to  usurpation  and  tyranny.  People  and  bishop 
alike  are  subject  to  the  Oospel  and  both  are  doing  it  despite,  if  they  frame 
any  other  constitution  or  recognize  any  power  as  above  it.  The  shepherd 
whose  crook  is  after  another  pattern,  or  who  represents  an  alien  interest, 
or  the  watchman  who  mounts  other  towers  and  descries  other  horizons, 
both  alike  stand  for  antagonistic  and  rival  potentates.  They  imperil  the 
safety  of  the  divine  image  in  man.  They  come  under  the  weight  of  divine 
rejection  and  condemnation  which  the  prophets  so  impressively  and  mina- 
torily  present.  Then  what  has  the  Bishop  gained  if  he  represent  a  world- 
kingdom  and  not  the  non-worldly  Kingdom  of  Christ?  A  man  who  cannot 
gain  his  own  souFs  happiness  has  nothing  but  an  excruciating  loss  to  show 
for  all  his  advantages  and  opportunities.  Thus  plainly  do  our  authors  speak 
with  no  gilded  words,  with  unpolished  address,  with  no  Sleidanic  phrases, 
with  blunt  appeal,  without  flattery  and  without  disguise;  they  have  uttered 
their  hearts  as  brethren  not  as  subjects,  they  talk  as  democrats  not  as 
courtiers,  as  men  of  truth  not  as  diplomats.  Adulation  does  not  comport 
with  Christianity;  the  meaningless  or  fictitious  manners  of  the  court  should 
not  be  the  manner  of  the  believer  in  Christ.  The  cosmetics  and  enamels 
of  speech  are  foreign  to  a  sincere  people;  the  laces  and  decorations  and 
sword  of  the  diplomat  have  no  place  in  a  fraternal  court.  Truth  can  bear 
no  such  trumpery  bedizenments  and  spangling  orders.  The  etiquette  of 
a  genuine  intercourse  requires  transparency  and  cordiality;  a  healthful 
communion  of  souls,  whatever  their  race  or  color  or  language  or  habit, 
asks  only  plain  dealing. 

X.  Both  of  these  men  were  familiar  with  the  mysteries  of  high  life, 
which  is  mostly  very  low  life  indeed,  just  as  well  as  the  former  Haupt- 
mann  of  Glogau  and  the  present  right  reverend  Bishop.    They   had  no 
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objection  to  refinement  and  courtesy  but  they  did  have  to  lies,  flatteries, 
masquerades,  servility  and  flunkeyism  of  the  palace,  secular  and  eccle^ 
siastic.  And  so  they  quoted  very  forcible  scripture  to  prevent  any  ambush 
or  surreptitious  conflicts  about  position  before  or  behind  or  about  office 
and  power.  But  just  that  separative  wall  of  outward  dignity  which  claimed 
a  series  of  humble  bows  required  from  them  an  augmented  singleness 
and  directness  of  address.  Such  accretions  of  power  only  signified  tremen- 
dously manifolded  responsibility  and  not  a  lot  of  new  prostrations  and 
phrases.  A  man  in  authority  is  so  much  the  more  a  servant  of  the  people 
and  he  therefore  should  daily  cultivate  the  sense  of  accessibility  and  prove 
his  feeling  of  obligation  by  more  abundant  provision  for  their  comfort. 
This  is  the  ethics  of  office  in  spirit  and  in  practice.  Eminently  are  these 
the  ethics  of  spiritual  offices  to  which  the  people  alone  have  the  right  of 
election  and  appointment.  There  is  no  God-given  succession  and  no 
magical  historic  tactualism  which  can  take  the  place  of  inward  fitness. 
The  internal  call  must  also  have  the  seal  and  attestation  of  the  outward 
call  by  the  people.  Here,  if  ever,  the  vox  Dei  and  the  vox  populi  become 
a  unison.  These  two  friends  wish  the  companion  of  their  former  days  to 
display  an  understanding  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  business  of  the  spirit 
corresponding  to  his  acknowledged  facility  and  fitness  in  speech  and  his 
worthily  praised  assiduity  in  secular  matters  in  the  years  before  his  en- 
trance upon  ecclesiastical  ftinctions. 

XI.  The  theme  which  our  authors  put  at  the  foundation  ot  their  dis- 
cussion is:  what  is  the  final  authority  in  matters  of  religion  and  morality 
for  him  who  professes  Christianity  and  eminently  for  him  who  is  called 
to  teach  it?  What  can  righteously  claim  obedience  from  the  whole  per- 
sonality of  the  believer  in  his  personal  and  relational  life  ?  To  what  voice 
shall  he  listen  as  supreme  and  commanding  in  order  that  he  may  love 
God  and  his  neighbor  acceptably?  Our  authors  affirm  that  such  authority 
resides  exclusively  in  the  record  of  the  Word  of  G^d  and  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  By  authority  is  meant:  1)  that  which  has  the  inherent  right  to 
demand  obedience  by  virtue  of  its  own  religious  and  moral  superiority; 
2)  that  which  expresses  such  a  demand  for  submission  in  an  intelligible 
and  unalterable  constitution  or  declaration  of  principles ;  3)  that  which  has 
illustrated  the  force  of  its  precepts  by  an  antecedent  and  cotemporaneous 
life  which  is  the  occasion  of  that  constitution,  that  is,  a  perfect  personality 
alone  can  prescribe  what  shall  be  finally  authoritative  law  for  imperfect 
personalities;  4)  that  which  is  able  to  justify  itself  to  the  religious  and 
moral  consciousness  of  the  individual  by  awakening,  purifying  and  mould- 
ing the  conduct  on  that  plan,  that  is,  it  must  be  able  to  restore  a  corre- 
spondence of  the  spiritual  nature;  5)  that  which  is  able  to  vindicate  itself 
by  rewards  and  punishments  according  to  a  just  discernment  and  proportion, 
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that  is,  according  to  the  quickened  sense  of  desert.  Of  course  the  writers 
bow  to  the  personal  Word  as  final,  but  that  Word  has  revealed  itself  in 
definite  forms  and  utterances  by  which  that  constitution  is  established.  This 
is  found  alone  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  Hence  Schwenckfeld  always  made 
this  the  ultimate  standard  and  judge,  although  he  believed  equally  in  the 
immediate  illumination  of  the  Spirit  and  in  an  enlightened  spiritual  judg- 
ment or  critical  faculty.  But  he  maintained  that  there  can  be  no  dis- 
harmony in  any  divine  revelation;  what  light  might  be  conferred  on  any 
disciple  must  be  in  accord  with  and  an  enlargement  of  the  original  prin- 
ciples of  faith.  Hence  he  invariably  came  back  to  the  words  of  his  Lord, 
direct  or  indirect,  immediate  or  experiential,  as  the  test  of  his  own  life 
his  own  feelings  of  divine  direction  and  his  own  thoughts  as  they  arose 
in  his  innermost  contemplations.  For  him  the  Bible  remained  the  canon 
of  criticism  by  which  the  ideas  and  movements  of  men  were  to  be  in- 
flexibly judged.  It  is  not  true  that  he  ever  exalted  any  personal  devel- 
opments made  by  the  Spirit  as  equal  to  or  above  the  statements  given 
in  the  record  of  his  Lord's  life  and  sayings.  You  can  find  no  trace  of 
apocalyptism  in  the  long  unfolding  of  his  speculations.  He  elevated  the 
Scriptures  as  the  alone  adequate  and  sufficient  portrayal  of  the  mind  and 
will  of  Ood,  as  the  history  of  the  eternal  Word  becoming  flesh  and  unit- 
ing humanity  with  himself  forever.  On  this  covenant  he  remained  clear, 
affirmative  and  undeviating  no  matter  what  satire,  ridicule  or  polemic  has 
asserted  to  the  contrary.  Of  course  it  is  not  the  dead  letter  of  the  Script- 
ures but  the  living  Word  and  the  perfecting  Spirit  which  animate  these 
records  for  the  prepared  and  loving  soul.  For  him  there  could  be  nothing 
greater  and  his  sense  of  its  judicial  power  became  more  and  more  intense. 
Other  pretenders  and  usurpers  of  final  authority  are  analyzed  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  letter. 

Dr.  Johann  Sonnentaller  wrote  a  tractate  in  1524  which  is  unsur- 
passed for  its  satirical  acumen  and  its  somewhat  vehement  criticism  of 
existing  theology:  SSSlfac^  (iDarumb  ber  t^ermeint  {  ge^ftlid^  ^uff  mit  ^ren  paixont/ 
bai  ffiuangctilon  3cfu  (£^2ifti  nit  amimpt/  funbcr  fci^cn|bct/  Icftert/  Dnb 
Dcrfolgct/  mit  fur^er  (£on|trafQctur  bcr  ^faffcrc^/  aWflnd^crc^/  |  SZonncre^/ 
SQen  lieb^abem  ber  |  xoax^tt)t  nii^Iid^  gfl  lefen  |  burd^  S)octo2 1 3o^an.  |  @onnen« 
taller.  |  M.  D.  XXIIIL  |  3)ie  SBar^e^t  fibertoinbet.  He  first  deplores  the  re- 
ligious degeneracy  and  ignorance  of  the  succeeding  centuries  as  compared 
with  the  simplicity,  godliness  and  honorable  conduct  of  the  early  Church. 
He  castigates  the  determination  of  the  ecclesiastics  to  maintain  their  un- 
just authority  in  spite  of  the  biblical  truth  which  Luther  had  again  restored ; 
equally  indefensible  are  their  perverse  theology  and  liturgy  as  built  on 
Aristotelian  principles,  for  whose  introduction  the  University  of  Paris  was 
mainly  to  blame.    The  struggles  of  the  Sophistic  rationalism  to  explain 
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the  nnseafchable  mysteries  of  the  Godhead  and  of  grace  and  the  effort  of 
the  Church  to  redace  these  to  terms  of  visibility  and  selfishness  as  over 
against  the  method  of  the  gospel  and  of  a  reposeful  faith  are  yigorously 
drawn.  From  these  he  turns  to  the  abuse  of  the  mass:  and  the  priestly 
subversions  of  its  real  significance.  He  does  this  somewhat  in  this  wise: 
It  is  pitiful  to  hear  that  the  real  fruit  of  the  mass  is  so  infrequently  dis- 
cerned and  so  unknown  to  us,  yes  even  the  parsons  and  the  monks  do 
not  perceive  its  true  import.  They  make  nothing  of  the  solemnity  but  a  form 
which  they  compel  folks  to  receive  at  least  on  Easter-day  and  in  holy 
week,  but  its  inner  meaning  they  do  not  recognize.  No  body  can  really 
receive  the  Sacrament  for  another,  therefore  no  one  can  read  mass  for  an- 
other, although  you  pay  for  it.  Substantially  the  mass  is  nothing  else 
than  a  sign  that  your  sins  are  forgiven  if  you  go  to  it  in  faith.  But  the 
poor  papists  do  not  know  this,  but  hasten  to  sell  the  sacrament  every  day 
for  the  contemptible  fee  it  brings.  The  deed  is  worse  than  the  treachery 
of  Judas  who  sold  his  Lord  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  while  these  fellows 
sell  him  for  a  farthing  or  a  shilling-bit  What  a  scandalous,  devilish 
market  it  is  to  exchange  the  saving  Sacraments  for  temporal  goods;  to 
sell  masses  for  a  gulden  and  masses  for  a  farthing,  babbling  masses,  masses 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul,  on  the  basis  of  a  false  foundation  such  as  pur- 
gatory is.  Well  may  the  untutored  folk  consider  the  priests  a0  neither 
doctors  nor  God's  workmen.  On  this  conceit  of  purgatory  as  a  foundation 
stone,  pope,  cardinals,  bishops,  prelates,  universities,  pastorates,  monasticism, 
conventnalism,  jurists,  chancellists  copyists,  in  short  the  entire  papistical 
crowd  together  with  all  sects  are  built  and  to  which  they  are  all  alike 
dedicated.  It  is  nothing  but  a  Vergilian  fiction.  The  remaining  points 
of  this  treatise  are  no  less  barbed  with  irony  and  bristling  with  satire. 
Against  such  papists  as  occupied  an  agnostic  or  a  fatalistic  position  with 
regard  to  the  Bible,  as  if  the  Scriptures  were  useless  since  they  could  not 
reveal  the  essential  God  on  the  one  hand  or  save  us  from  his  sovereign 
fiat  with  respect  to  the  individual  on  the  other,  Urbanus  Rhegius  wrote 
the  ^r|c  ttcranbt''  |  tooztung  anff  gtuft  goti  |  Icfterungcn/  tuibcr  bic  |  fc^nb  bcr 
^a^Iigcn  |  fd^rifft/  S)urci^  |  S).  SJrbanu  |  8icgi.  |  M.  D.  XXIHI.  The  arguments 
were  a  desperate  device  on  the  part  of  the  Romanists  to  save  the  authority 
of  their  Church  and  prevent  the  recognition  of  the  Bible  as  a  sufficient 
judge  for  the  individual  conscience  to  follow.  The  reply  was  written  in 
haste  and  shows  the  fact  with  a  deal  of  unclear  statement  and  not  suffi- 
ciently wrought  out  reflections;  he  hoped  to  give  the  subject  further  study. 
It  illustrates  however  the  sort  of  rationalizing  tendency  to  which  some 
curialistic  sophists  felt  compelled  to  resort  in  their  extremity.  They  were 
glad  to  have  the  help  of  any  dust  which  might  be  sprinkled  in  the  eyes 
of  the  half  awake.    In  1624  Johann  Fritzhans  published  a  powerful  apol- 
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ogy:  ffiic  mornt  ba8  |  War  l^cQ  goW  toort  pae^lbigcn  foil/  Qn  toibcr  |  ben 
S)o&enben/  t>fi  \  totttttthm  gotlojfen  menjd^en.  While  defending  his  forsak- 
ing of  the  monastery  and  his  preaching  of  a  pare  Gospel,  he  is  led  to 
say  of  the  old  style  of  homiletic  address:  From  the  pnlpit  we  heard  nothing 
bat  the  legends  of  the  saints  in  regular  series,  indulgence,  good  works, 
how  to  stretch  the  conscience;  also  Thomas,  Scotns,  Aristotle,  and  similar 
track  were  quoted;  but  nothing  was  said  of  the  blessed,  comforting  message 
of  the  holy  Gospel  by  which  we  should  be  consoled  against  death,  the 
devil,  hell  and  all  temptation.  A  very  quaint  and  illustrated  anonymous 
writing:  S)a8  8ttt  t)nb  SJutu  |  ctuig  S^cftamcnt.  |  ®nab  mb  ftardEer  fricb  in 
got  I  Dnfcrm  f)dl/  aQcn  gotlicbcn  |  fricbfamcn  mcnjd^cn  |  ttf  crbe  bic  bo  fin  | 
einS  gute  koiljlend  S(nt|en  makes  the  two  swords  refer  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  which  the  Christian  is  to  wield  incessantly,  but  of  course 
whoUy  in  a  spiritual  manner.  He  is  at  the  same  time  to  render  all  due 
obedience  to  authorities  that  are  rightfully  constituted;  but  both  secular  as 
well  as  sacred  governments  must  only  proceed  against  the  wicked  and 
must  not  exact  what  does  not  belong  to  them  from  their  right-doing  de- 
pendents. 

XII.  One  discovers  what  meaning  the  authors  attached  to  the  office 
of  a  bishop.  We  see  the  acceptance  of  a  historic  bishopric  because  they 
no  doubt  felt  that  there  must  be  some  one  to  superintend  and  administer 
the  affairs  of  otherwise  unrelated  churches,  and  they  were  willing  to  take 
things  as  they  stood  so  that  there  might  be  the  least  attrition  and  conflict 
in  restoring  the  sovereignty  of  the  Scriptures.  Obviously  however,  such  a 
bishop  is  not  a  prelate,  he  is  simply  primus  inter  pares;  he  is  nothing 
but  a  presbyter  according  to  the  New  Testament;  and  the  historic  bishop 
should  be  identical  with  an  evangelist.  Into  the  shadings  of  this  question 
they  do  not  go;  they  accepted  the  situation  but  they  reminded  their  over- 
seer of  certain  fixed  factors  which  should  be  predicated  of  him  as  well. 
He  should  submit  himself  without  question  or  hesitation  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Scriptures  and  regulate  his  own  inner  nature  thereby.  It  was  much 
to  know  that  he  was  a  daily  student  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  If  he  should 
seek  conformity  to  their  standard  of  righteousness  and  love  there  could 
be  no  dubiety  as  to  the  simplifying  result.  The  entire  external  administra- 
tion would  naturally  reflect  the  inward  change.  Again  in  order  to  ac- 
complish a  quiet  revolution  the  Bishop  must  understand  the  spirit  of  his 
own  time  and  see  things  as  they  are;  that  is  he  must  hold  up  the  divine 
mirror  to  the  life  of  the  world.  The  conditions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
in  their  day  seemed  best  described  through  the  mighty  moral  arraignments 
that  the  prophets  used  with  the  view  of  kindling  better  sentiments  and 
eflfecting  a  renewal  of  righteousness  and  love  in  the  hearts  of  the  decadent 
people.    Especially  were  the  darker  shadows  due  to  the  degeneracy  of 
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the  clergy  and  the  upper  classes.  If  clouds  brooded  over  the  people  the 
lurid  glow  radiated  from  those  who  ought  to  have  been  vigilant  shepherds 
and  dear  lovers  of  truth.  The  watch-towers  were  neglected  for  luxurious 
ease.  The  hedges  were  broken  down  because  of  the  crimes  of  absenteeism 
and  the  vicarage  system.  If  the  divine  school  was  empty  it  was  because 
the  clergy  hungered  after  that  type  of  classical  revival  which  best  reflected 
the  sotadic  life  of  the  ancients.  If  God's  law  was  lost  sight  of,  it  was 
due  to  the  pursuit  of  canon  law  and  its  degrees  as  the  best  avenue  to 
preferment.  The  simple  injunctions  and  precepts  of  Christ  were  neglected 
for  the  fading  conflicts  of  Realism  and  Nominalism  or  the  new  data  of 
Aristotelianism  and  Platonism.  For  the  humane  and  rational  treatment  of 
life  were  substituted  a  harsh  and  obliterative  asceticism  or  the  vain  trances 
of  mystic  illusions.  As  a  criticism  of  these  morbid  and  perverted  states 
the  language  of  St.  Paul  seemed  best  adapted.  Our  authors  had  precisely 
the  same  purpose  as  the  prophets  and  apostles  to  expose  the  actual  fount- 
ains of  the  current  evils.  They  did  not  deny  the  good  in  clergy  and 
people,  they  themselves  were  products  of  the  same  intellectual  and  moral 
conditions,  but  they  lamented  the  helplessness  of  the  few  better  spirits  of 
the  ancient  faith  to  conquer  the  mass  of  stolid  perversion  which  was  solidly 
arrayed  to  safeguard  the  things  as  they  were;  the  old  paths  must  be 
maintained  at  any  hazard  said  all  the  frocked  and  mitred  and  sceptred 
officialdom.  Empire  and  pope  combined  with  side  play  of  conflicting 
territorial  interests  to  prevent  the  toppling  of  the  structure  whose  vitality 
and  significance  had  been  lost.  The  wobbling  fane  could  not  contain  the 
new  spirit  of  the  time,  so  the  old  guard  determined  to  quench  that  spirit. 
With  that  cramping,  cruel  policy  our  authors  were  vehemently  at  war  and 
they  dealt  their  blows  after  the  frank  avowal  of  their  reasons  for  entering 
upon  such  a  conflict  in  the  true  genius  of  the  new  knighthood  of  (rod. 
And  this  upbuilding  of  a  fraternity  of  spiritual  warriors  who  should  vin- 
dicate the  divine  cause  with  purely  moral  weapons  became  a  standard 
and  favorite  theme.  Prompted  by  the  prophetic  and  Pauline  imagery  the 
Ritterschaft  Gottes  was  developed  eminently  in  theory  not  only  but  in  noble 
service  by  Schwenckfeld  and  his  followers,  not,  it  is  true,  with  any 
formal  organization  under  such  a  title,  but  with  its  inspiration  and  energy 
animating  the  brotherhoods. 

It  would  follow  that  the  Bishop  must  administer  his  diocese  by  the 
divine  laws  exclusively.  The  same  rule  by  which  he  would  regulate  him- 
self has  equal  authority  over  the  consciences  of  his  cluster  of  parishes. 
If  he  be  true  to  himself  and  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Evan- 
gels and  the  letters  to  the  Corinthians  then  they  have  similar  dominion 
over  all  his  spiritual  children.  He  cannot  take  Christ  as  the  absolute  and 
exclusive  guide  for  himself  and  then  give  the  husks  of  tradition  for  the 
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nartnre  of  hie  household.  They  remind  him  further  that  his  sway  is  specif- 
ically spiritual,  that  he  is  debarred  from  governing  his  diocese  in  secu- 
larities.  We  must  note  the  stress  these  writers  put  upon  the  spiritual 
features  of  the  episcopal  vocation.  They  draw  a  sharp  line  between  it 
and  its  secular  aspects  simply  because  the  secular  slid  all  too  easily  into 
the  sovereign  seat.  The  lesser  always  tended  to  swallow  up  the  greater. 
It  is  not  that  they  would  not  sanctify  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  in- 
scribe all  bells  with  holiness  to  the  Lord,  but  the  risk  was  imminent  that 
the  nobler  elements  under  present  conditions  of  relationship  with  Rome 
might  be  submerged.  In  the  case  of  Jacob  himself  a  few  years  later  the 
secular  scope  and  tendency  became  the  chief  thing,  the  danger  of  which 
is  alluded  to  again  in  the  letter  which  Schwenckfeld  and  Crautwald  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  1527.  So  the  territorial  bishops  without  exception  have 
been  the  plague  of  the  State,  and  the  crozier  which  assumes  geographical 
boundaries  and  then  asserts  its  fictitious  jurisdiction  to  be  righteous  is  not 
far  from  the  same  evil.  Devotion  to  spiritual  interests  exclusively  is  the 
essence  of  the  pastoral  epistles  and  even  of  parts  of  the  Canon  Law. 
They  summarize  the  injunctions  of  the  latter  instrument  as  follows:  1)  a 
bishop  is  not  to  intermeddle  in  secular  affairs.  2)  He  is  to  busy  himself 
with  the  Bible  and  the  holy  Gospel.  3)  He  is  to  comfort  and  strengthen 
the  clouded  and  enchained  consciences  of  his  people.  4)  He  is  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  wherever  found,  regardless  of  geography  or 
color.  6)  He  is  to  manifest  to  the  world  the  whole  category  of  works  of 
love  by  his  own  diligent  discharge  of  them.  The  Bible  is  here  used  for 
the  canonical  Scriptures  but  without  any  discussion  of  apocryphal  ques- 
tions. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  old  apocryphal  elements  had 
obtained  a  firmer  position  than  the  new.  All  these  factors  of  the  canon 
law  must  be  taken  in  their  extensive  and  inclusive  sense.  There  can  be 
no  question  but  that  spirituality  is  the  leavening  element  for  the  individual 
and  for  the  community  placed  in  his  custody.  Further,  a  bishop  is  to  love 
his  ofiSce  and  to  fulfil  its  functions  in  that  charitable  spirit.  His  heart 
must  embrace  his  people  not  with  formal  protestations  of  affection  but 
with  a  vital  energy  which  strives  to  demonstrate  his  deep  feeling.  The 
sense  of  accountability  for  the  correct  and  sympathetic  discharge  of  his 
work  must  be  an  ever-present  element.  It  is  his  privilege  to  minister 
suitable  nourishment  to  his  flock  and  to  enable  them  to  build  character 
on  eternal  foundations.  He  must  also  be  the  watchful  guardian  of  all  their 
interests  and  especially  concern  himself  to  preserve  to  them  the  simplicity 
of  faith,  hope  and  love.  No  less  is  he  to  establish  new  centers  of  light 
not  only  in  his  own  territory,  but  he  must  cultivate  in  himself  and  in  his 
parishioners  an  intelligent  and  contributive  relationship  with  all  destitute 
regions. 
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XIII.  We  must  note  the  ictns  put  upon  the  office  of  the  preacher. 
While  there  was  a  plenty  of  sermons  in  the  larger  centers  the  quality  of 
them  was  rather  dnbious.  Onr  anthers  looked  upon  it  as  the  main  resource 
for  expanding  the  Reformation  in  a  spiritual  and  regenerative  method. 
They  were  also  anxious  to  give  the  preaching  its  due  place  in  worship. 
The  trend  of  the  established  Church  was  toward  fostering  a  sacramentarian 
and  ceremonial  idea  of  the  divine  service.  The  thought  and  use  of  edu- 
cation were  almost  banished  from  the  celebration  of  the  mass  and  the 
other  accretions  of  devotion.  The  training  of  souls  required  the  constant 
reaffirmation  of  truth.  The  people  needed  above  everything  else  in- 
struction, and  the  preaching  function  was  essentially  a  teaching  one.  From 
our  authors'  standpoint  the  homilist  was  to  find  his  textbook  in  the  records 
of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  that  exclusively.  He 
must  therefore  turn  his  back  upon  the  accumulated  mass  of  traditions ; 
these  can  have  no  warrant  as  rules  of  conduct.  In  other  words  he  was 
to  proclaim  Christ  and  him  crucified  only,  as  the  sole  food  for  the  spirit- 
ual nature  and  as  the  stable  rock  on  which  the  edifice  of  individual 
happiness  was  to  be  reared.  Our  authors  therefore  viewed  the  preacher 
both  as  the  pioneer  and  as  the  settled  agent  for  the  extension  of  the 
scriptural  innovations.  His  vocation  had  an  unlimited  scope,  for  the  Christ 
of  the  Gospel  could  isolate  no  human  being  from  his  embracive  love. 

XIV.  The  moral  earnestness  of  the  prophets  and  their  enthusiasm 
for  religious  education  had  impressed  Axleben  und  Schwenckfeld  profoundly. 
These  teachers  with  their  intense  exaltation  of  righteousness  and  their  hopeful 
presentation  of  the  ultimate  glories  of  the  Kingdom  dominating  and  surviving 
all  changes  and  their  convergence  of  the  universal  lines  of  life  into  one  glowing 
and  perfect  personality  had  an  immense  influence  upon  Schwenckfeld  certainly ; 
the  effects  shine  through  the  letter  and  come  to  the  boldest  expression  in  the 
pointed  appeals  to  the  Bishop ;  its  authors  would  deepen  the  conception  of  this 
great  office  as  spiritual ;  they  would  kindle  the  sense  of  responsibility  by  re- 
flection upon  the  immortal  interests  at  stake ;  they  would  hold  up  the  essential 
retributions  which  pursue  neglect,  indifference  and  perversion  of  its  holy 
functions;  they  would  communicate  the  atmosphere  of  ethical  freedom  in 
which  those  worthy  representatives  of  Jehovah  breathed  to  the  man  to 
whom  the  Silesian  diocese  had  been  committed;  they  would  incite  Jacob 
von  Salza  to  cultivate  the  inward  peace  which  those  guardians  of  the 
Spirit's  dispensation  had  possessed;  they  would  kindle  a  love  and  fervor 
for  truth  and  urge  upon  him  the  need  of  far-sightedness  as  a  watchman 
on  the  towers  of  the  city  of  God.  Those  ancient  witnesses  understood 
the  politics  of  their  world,  local  and  extraneous,  and  were  skilled  in  tracing 
the  divine  adjustments  of  the  spiritual  order  to  the  tempestuous  evolution 
of  human  society.    The  Bishop  of  Breslau  should  not  less  understand  the 
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temper  and  trend  of  his  time.  We  at  once  see  then  how  yitally  practical 
as  well  as  ideal  was  the  nse  which  Schwenckfeld  made  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. For  him  it  was  an  eternally  applicable  book.  Its  wisdom  was 
based  not  only  on  the  experience  of  man  bnt  on  the  inspiring  omniscience 
of  (xod.  Some  forms  indeed  were  definitely  absorbed  and  fulfilled  in  Christ 
but  the  ethical  and  religions  conceptions,  the  nascient  Messianic  imports 
and  forshadowings  remained  as  imperishable  and  inexhaustible  parts  of  the 
Kingdom's  structure. 

Xy.  On  the  basis  of  this  injunction  to  the* Bishop  to  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  spiritual  duties,  they  return  to  the  plea  for  a  Christian  mandate 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ  both  in  preaching 
and  reading  throughout  his  diocese.  Its  interpretation  is  to  be  according  to 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  They  also  add  a  petition  that  the  strictest 
supervision  may  be  given  to  the  execution  of  such  a  mandate.  For  the 
enforcement  of  this  ordinance  among  the  clergy  the  evangelical  ban  must 
be  restored  so  that  the  fabulists  may  be  compelled  to  cease  perverting 
the  true  material  and  aim  of  the  pulpit  as  well  as  the  school.  St.  Paul 
with  Timothy  and  Titus  had  the  same  struggle  with  the  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile fabulists,  cosmogonists  and  legalists  of  their  day  as  the  Bishop  would 
be  likely  to  encounter  should  he  attempt  to  return  to  the  spirit  of  the 
apostolic  doctrine  and  usage.  The  way  of  meeting  these  dilating  and  long- 
seated  difficulties  is  1)  to  persist  in  preaching  and  teaching  the  simple 
Gospel  truth  with  earnestness  indeed  but  also  with  patient  winsomeness, 
2)  to  forsake  fellowship  with  those  who  continue  in  the  denial  of  Christ 
especially  through  the  immorality  of  their  lives,  3}  to  disregard  the  op- 
position of  the  prelates  who  stand  for  tradition  and  for  inherited  abuses 
religious  and  moral,  4)  to  bring  the  existing  condition  of  things  among 
the  antagonists  into  the  bright  light,  the  searching  scrutinizing  and  the  self- 
illumination  of  the  day.  The  embers  must  not  be  allowed  to  smoulder, 
they  only  serve  to  keep  up  the  sources  of  a  disastrous  conflagration  that 
will  leave  nothing  spiritual  behind  it.  Let  the  public  know  the  facts  that 
are  going  on  back  of  the  scenes;  let  the  doings  of  the  sacerdotalists  and 
ceremonialists  in  his  Chapter  be  exposed;  let  the  devotees  of  the  ancient 
tyranny  be  known  to  the  people;  let  them  receive  the  just  reprobation  of 
men  who  are  studious  for  the  progress  and  ei\joyment  of  liberty.  These 
seem  to  be  the  terms  of  the  discipline  here  spoken  of.  It  is  something 
far  removed  therefore  from  the  violent  and  cruel  features  which  characterize 
the  papal  methods  of  punishment.  A  reformatory  movement  must  resort 
to  some  plan  for  the  control  and  development  of  its  internal  communal  life. 
It  cannot  be  a  mere  body  of  incoherent  negations,  it  must  have  positive 
ways  for  keeping  clear  and  consistent  its  own  inward  life  and  for  the 
realization,  revision  and  restatement  of  the  best  ideals  of  individual  and 
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social  character.  To  create  a  mere  mass  of  nominal  believers  without  any 
media  for  the  inspection  and  correction  of  nominality  and  for  keeping 
pure  and  unspotted  the  Christian  name  is  only  to  increase  the  material 
and  broaden  the  causes  of  corruption,  it  is  an  invitation  to  self-destruction; 
it  is  the  nihilism  of  the  spiritual  and  communal  life.  The  means  therefore 
should  correspond  to  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  thus  reared.  Hence  they 
will  have  to  be  alike  spiritual  and  ethical.  The  elaboration  of  the  system 
is  not  here  made,  some  contributions  to  the  question  occur  a  little  later. 
We  may  state  however  that  in  this  particular  feature  of  the  communal 
life  of  Christians  Schwenckfeld  diflfers  from  Luther  and  approaches  more 
the  Reformed  conception.  Not  that  Luther  had  not  insisted  upon  the 
evangelical  ban  but  that  he  thought  it  impracticable  for  the  Germans; 
Schwenckfeld  steadily  required  it  as  good  and  possible  for  the  Germans  also, 
and  his  followers  maintained  it  with  evident  profit  in  the  brotherhoods. 
The  neglect  of  it  was  a  distinct  contribution  to  Church  nominalism ;  it  first 
enhanced  the  magical  concept  and  interpretation  of  the  sacraments  and 
of  the  ministry  and  depleted  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  as  well  as 
diminished  the  attendance  on  the  services.  Afterwards  it  bred  the  spirit 
of  indifference  and  neglect  and  even  contempt  when  rationalism  weakened 
the  wonder-working  conception  of  the  sacraments.  Here  the  exercise  of 
such  a  discipline  is  invoked  for  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  pulpit  and 
of  the  schools  and  therefore  of  the  preachers  and  the  teachers.  It  is  a 
means  of  defence  for  the  integrity  and  supremacy  of  the  Gospel  as  against 
the  ignorance,  the  immorality  and  the  autocracy  of  the  clergy.  This  method 
of  discipline  is  called  evangelical  as  opposed  to  the  ecclesiastical  and 
monastic  prisons,  to  penances,  to  ban  and  interdict  and  excommunication 
major  and  minor,  and  particularly  as  forbidding  any  appeal  to  the  secular 
arm  or  any  interference  with  the  state's  prerogative  of  trying  all  men, 
priests  or  monks  or  non-clerical  alike,  for  offences  and  crimes  against 
the  common  law.  It  distinctly  breaks  down  the  separative  function  of 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  abolishes  exemptions  of  the  clergy  from  the  civil 
trial.  It  turns  vrith  abhorrence  from  the  anathemas  of  Council  and  of  the 
papal  bulls,  and  from  all  manner  of  inquisitorial  proceedings  against  the 
evangelical  conscience  and  against  the  rights  of  freemen.  In  the  aspects 
of  restraint  and  punishment  here  considered,  the  law  structure  is  reared 
on  the  pastoral  epistles  as  descriptive  particularly  of  the  persons  who 
deserve  reprobation.  Its  instruments  are  persuasive  but  ultimately  pro- 
hibitory should  persuasion  fail.  But  there  is  no  procedure  against  the 
person,  the  property  or  the  other  rights  of  the  excluded  save  that  of 
Christian  reputation.  It  affects  Christian  reputation  and  the  Christian  social 
rank  of  the  one  dealt  with.  Mayhap  both  friends  had  in  mind  the  brutal 
procedure  of  this  very  Bishop  Jacob  or  more  likely  of  the  Chapter  against 
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AmbroBe  Greasing,  the  evangelical  pastor  at  Wohlan.  As  we  have  seen 
that  perseoation  occurred  when  Jacob  was  quite  new  in  his  office  and 
had  not  yet  learned  to  manage  his  canons.  And  it  was  on  the  26  th  of 
this  yery  month  of  January  that  the  conduct  of  the  rural  pastors  and 
communities  in  resisting  the  disciplinary  and  excommunicatory  letter  of 
the  Chapter  was  discussed  because  no  attention  was  paid  to  these  ex- 
postulations and  threats,  particularly  on  the  part  of  Greusing  and  his  church 
at  Wohlau.  Schwenckfeld  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  and  say  about  that 
prelatic  move  against  his  fayorite  Wohlau.  His  insistence  on  a  disciplin- 
ary system  may  have  been  inspired  by  just  such  canonical  yiolence; 
the  domherren  by  their  withstanding  of  the  Gospel  revived  the  memory 
of  Jannes  and  Jambres.  The  country  churches  and  those  under  patronage 
felt  the  exuberance  of  their  recovered  liberties  and  their  disregard  of  the 
old  authorities  was  particularly  exasperating  to  these  well  stalled  and 
lordly  oxen  at  Breslau. 

XVI.  Even  broader  are  the  readings  of  the  New  Testament  by  our 
authors.  We  would  expect  them  to  make  a  large  use  of  the  Pastoral 
epistles  from  the  very  fact  of  directing  their  appeal  to  a  bishop.  They 
desired  Jacob  to  pattern  after  the  general  ideas  of  polity  that  underlay 
their  depiction  of  the  Church  on  its  personal  and  administrative  sides 
with  respect  to  doctrine,  cult  and  the  conduct  of  life.  They  above  all 
urged  him  to  imitate  the  striking  portrayals  of  the  ideal  overseer  who  in 
no  possible  sense  differed  from  the  presbyter.  Without  drawing  attention 
to  the  elementariness  of  the  primitive  organism  its  contrast  with  the  bar- 
baric elaborations  and  pomps  of  the  existent  establishments  could  not  but 
strike  any  reader  of  those  letters,  such  as  Jacob  was  well  known  to  be. 
But  not  only  that,  the  admonitions  and  cautions  with  which  the  pastoral 
epistles  abounded  for  the  preservation  of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the 
Christian  community  were  of  the  highest  weight  in  forming  a  right  con- 
ception of  what  the  Church  should  be  at  all  times  and  therefore  at  this 
time.  Its  warnings  were  applicable  to  the  present  juncture;  its  mirror 
should  be  held  up  to  the  prelatical  and  canonical  pretensions  and  per- 
versions. Paul  should  judge  the  Chapter  in  his  own  high  court;  indeed 
the  pompous,  bedizzened  dignitaries  stood  condemned  out  of  hand  by  the 
conspicuous,  glaring  nnlikeness  of  their  system  with  that  early  brotherhood 
who  combined  under  the  Spirit  to  serve  God  and  men  in  an  unomate 
faith,  hope  and  love.  Here  Scripture  is  final  authority;  and  simplicity  in 
doctrine,  worship,  polity  and  life  is  the  absolute  and  exclusive  order. 
Schwenckfeld  and  his  friend  use  Timothy  and  Titus  with  serious  intensity 
to  confound  prelacy  and  the  prelates.  It  is  again  noteworthy  how  St  Paul 
dominates  Schwenckfeld^s  own  reflection  and  how  joyously  he  dwells  upon 
the  fact  that  the  Bishop  was  a  daily  reader  of  these  glowing  epistles. 
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And  what  literature  in  the  world  is  equal  to  them?  How  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  contributed  to  the  shaping  of  Schwenckfeld's  religious  thought 
will  appear  more  and  more.  Here  indeed  there  are  some  eighteen  distinct 
references  to  that  loving  and  profound  thinker.  Who  has  remained  un- 
touched by  his  matchless  devotion  to  the  exaltation  of  Christ?  Who 
has  risen  with  steadier  wing  beyond  the  universe  of  things  into  pure 
transcendence  and  has  gazed  with  more  constant  eye  upon  the  eternal 
lamps?  Who  has  so  allied  the  cross  with  a  measureless  and  unutterable 
glory?  Who  has  given  faith  such  assurance,  and  sonship  such  a  fellowship 
and  destiny,  and  resurrection  such  a  fulness  of  life?  To  merge  his  cer- 
tainty into  a  temperamental  optimism  would  be  to  degrade  its  unwavering, 
rockcentred,  universalistic  scope.  Paul's  theology  rests  wholly  upon  ob- 
jective bases.  When  he  speaks  of  the  all  in  Christ  and  in  God,  he  knows 
whereof  he  speaks  for  he  is  conscious  of  the  divine  seal  upon  his  reason. 
That  is  what  Schwenckfeld  felt  St.  Paul's  affirmation  to  signify,  a  veritable 
trustworthy  objective  revelation.  For  him  that  apostle  was  and  remained 
the  chief  expounder  of  Christ  and  his  Kingdom.  The  Reformation  then 
projected  by  these  brethren  had  a  Pauline  hue  of  mind  and  feeling,  but 
there  was  more  breadth  and  depth  to  the  understanding  and  interpretation 
of  that  apostle  than  prevailed  in  some  other  quarters.  The  accent  was 
larger  and  more  evenly  distributed.  It  began  with  freedom  of  the  spirit 
rather  than  justification  by  faith,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  but 
to  its  exacter  setting  and  proportion.  The  doctrine  of  works  was  not  the 
keystone  of  the  old  arch;  it  was  rather  the  question  of  authority  and 
obedience  which  was  really  central  in  that  structure.  The  Pauline  exposition 
of  the  larger  liberty  in  Christ  was  that  upon  which  our  reformers  seized. 
That  was  the  diapason  for  the  whole  organ  of  redemption.  That  was 
the  virtual  tap-root  which  laid  hold  of  the  growing  soil  more  penetratingly 
and  steadied  the  huge  trunk  as  it  ramified  and  gradually  gave  the  wider 
and  more  grateful  shade  through  its  farther  reaching  branches  and  its 
richer  luxuriance  of  leaves.  Would  that  it  could  have  been  let  alone  to 
reach  its  fullest  and  most  beneficent  historical  growth. 

But  the  power  of  the  Pauline  influence  did  not  interfere  with  other 
currents  setting  in  with  irrigating  and  enriching  effect  The  spacious 
ideas  of  St.  John  did  not  fail  of  enlarging  the  hearts  of  our  authors.  The 
revelation  of  Christ  as  the  light  which  lighteth  every  man  coming  into  the 
world  could  not  at  once  dispel  the  limitations  -of  Augustinanism,  so  that 
our  authors  narrow  its  universality  by  imposing  an  epexegesis  upon  it; 
they  would  force  its  vastness  into  the  grooves  of  particularism,  as  if  be- 
lievers alone  participated  in  the  clearness  and  comfort  of  that  light,  but 
they  are  at  least  made  to  consider  what  its  large  terms  signify ;  they  are 
knocking  at  the  door  of  Christ's  relations  to  the  universe  of  rational  and 
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moral  life.    Certainly  Schwenckfeld  soon  learns  to  take  a  view  of  his 
Lord's  essential  being  as  well  as  his  mission  kindred  to  that  set  forth  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  the  Ephesians.    The  significance  of 
the  Eternal  Word  was  about  to  dawn  npon  him  unobscared  by  the  clouds 
of  his  own  mind  that  still  darkened  the  full-orbed  radiance  above  him. 
There  was  no  age  in  all  the  succession  of  the  race  that  was  without  that 
Word.  There  was  no  individual  in  all  the  concatenated  chain  but  that  stood 
related  to  this  Light  and   no  soul  that  had  not  been  illuminated  with  a 
conscious  divine  spark.    The  fact  and  duty  soon  emerged  that  men  must 
not  be  deprived  of  their   generic   birthright  in  God,  neither  in  teaching 
nor  in  act.  The  Church  and  its  representatives  must  not  eclipse  the  innate 
light  of  the  spirit  in  man.    They  must  not  take  from  him  the  delegated 
sovereignty  involved  in  the  gift.    Their   function  is  rather  to  preserve, 
sustain  and  enlarge  that  fire  kindled  on  every  human  hearth  and  not  to 
bum  it  to  ashes  or  to  quench  it  by  exhausting  its  air  or  to  ignore  its 
existence.    And  this  is  again  a  contention  for  liberty.    You  must  begin 
right  with  this  acknowledgement  of  the  mission  of  Christ  to  all  humanity 
and  foster  every  agency  by  which  it  may  attain  its  fullest  expansion.    It 
is  the  prime  business  of  Christianity  to  make  the  world  conscious  of  the 
eternal  Word.  Almost  every  school  of  Protestantism  fell  into  the  grievous 
error  of  coddling  particularism.    The  majority  began  with  repression  and 
limitation  of  the  light;  they  for  the  most  part  denied  the  continuity  and 
relationship  of  Christ  to  the  entire  race  and  purposefally  excluded  the  one 
vital  force  from  the  history  of  its  development.  They  declined  to  see  that  the 
root  of  universal  evangelization  lies  here.    Humanity  must  be  assured  of  its 
prerogative  that  it  may  claim  it  by  assimilation.   The  limitation  to  race  or 
blood  or  clime  or  tongue  or  land  or  sea  is  the  prime  sin  of  Judaism  and 
of  the  Church.    There  was  a  revelation  of  the  Word  before  the  Jew  was 
differentiated ;  there  is  a  revelation  of  the  Word  to  every  son  of  man  and 
there  are  few  that  have  not  been  conscious  of  it  although  they  may  have 
expressed  it  differently  from  ourselves.     The  historical  manifestation  in 
Jesus  is  indeed  the  crown  of  this  revelation  because   it  objectizes  the 
reconciliation,  and  that  Christ  is  crucified  is  the  supreme  knowledge  to 
which  every  human  being  has  a  claim.    And  that  right  is  not  recognized 
in  a  Roman  or  a  Greek  or  a  Wittenberg  or  a  Canterbury  or  a  Genevan 
or  a  New  England  formulary  of  faith.    This  statement  of  St.  John  is  a 
simple  fact  that  should  be  taught  without  first  forcing  liturgies  or  cate- 
chism or  polities  as  prior  conditions  on  the  basis  of  which  men  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  cross.    Into  this  broader  conception  of  Christ  as  the  Word 
of  God,  Schwenckfeld  was  about  to  emerge  in  this  very  letter  and  right 
under  the  inspiration  of  this  Johannic  passage.    His  Gospel  platform  was 
to  have  no  railings.    The  principles  of  freedom  and  of  the  sole  headship 
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of  Christ  allow  of  no  yicars,  and  the  heart  needs  no  witnesses  save  its 
own  testimony  in  the  consciousness  of  participating  in  the  reconciliation. 
Christ  is  the  life  and  light  of  the  world  and  not  of  a  pope  or  a  bishop 
or  a  religious  teacher  as  an  essential  go-between.  Christ  and  his  Spirit 
are  the  sole  advocates  and  no  one  can  usurp  or  supplant  their  exclusive 
functions.    Their  light  alone  can  dispel  our  native  darkness. 

There  is  a  further  saying  of  John  which  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  our  authors  as  illustrative  of  the  final  authorily,  independence  and 
sufficiency  of  Christ:  I  receive  not  testimony  from  men.  Our  Lord  has 
no  need  of  the  witness  of  this  or  that  person;  not  even  so  great  a  character 
as  John  the  Baptist  could  enhance  the  divine  certification  of  his  origin 
and  office.  The  heavenly  evidence  was  and  remains  ample  and  conclu- 
sive. The  essence  and  nature  of  Christ  are  attested  by  what  he  said, 
what  he  did  and  what  he  claimed.  The  works  were  the  complete  and 
effected  demonstration  of  his  relationship  to  the  Father  and  therefore  of 
his  necessary  mission  to  men.  The  majesty  of  our  Lord  therefore  needed 
no  human  setting -forth,  display  or  attestation.  Let  this  very  greatness 
of  our  Savior  assure  us  of  his  nearness  and  accessibility.  The  humiliation 
of  Jesus  shows  that  he  stands  in  need  of  no  substitutes  and  no  assistants. 
The  galaxy  of  hierarchs  and  hierophants  is  utterly  alien  to  the  truth  of 
the  incarnation.  Christ  came  in  the  flesh  himself  and  saved  men  himself 
and  saves  them  now  himself.  His  reconciling  office  is  not  delegated  in 
any  feature  to  another;  the  sinner,  be  he  cleric  or  layman,  can  have  no 
part  in  it  save  as  recipient.  His  essential  nor  his  declarative  glory  receives 
any  lustre  from  a  retinue  of  popes,  cardinals  and  prelates.  His  doxa  is 
revealed  by  a  direct  coming  into  each  individual  soul  and  by  making  that 
meet  for  indwelling.  This  sufficiency  and  directness  of  Christ  as  being 
a  divine  witness  and  as  dealing  immediately  with  the  individual  is  another 
of  the  elements  of  Schwenckfeld's  system  of  thought  and  it  was  now  a  fruit 
of  his  present  study  of  the  New  Testament.  No  body  of  belief,  no  form 
of  worship,  no  governmental  ideas  could  usurp,  much  less  overthrow  the 
sovereignty  of  Jesus.  The  chief  business  of  the  believer  is  to  magnify 
him  and  not  the  Church  or  the  pope  or  the  priests  or  the  preacher  or  the 
cardinals  or  the  prelates  or  the  teacher.  His  jealousy  for  the  supreme 
and  exclusive  honor  of  his  Redeemer  became  a  radiant  motive  in  his  life- 
long confession  and  his  defence  of  the  gospel.  We  see  then  how  his 
study  of  the  Scriptures  was  bearing  creative  fruit.  Some  radical  prin- 
ciples came  to  him  from  his  comparison  of  things  as  they  were,  with 
things  as  he  found  them  in  the  sacred  volume.  His  entire  grasp  of  life 
in  its  essence  as  well  as  in  its  conduct  had  undergone  a  profound  and 
wholesome  change.  A  great  simplicily  and  an  energetic  liberty  stood  forth 
fully  armed   for  the  great  debate.    We  see  to6  an   individualistic  tone 
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generated  and  fostered  by  these  studies.  He  felt  himself  nrged  to  go  to 
the  fountain  heads  of  faith  even  though  he  was  a  layman;  he  must  take 
no  stock  ipse  dixit \  he  must  submit  his  conscience  to  no  teacher  since 
he  alone  could  and  must  give  account  for  himself  of  himself;  he  therefore 
was  impelled  to  go  to  the  primal  springs  and  see  for  himself  what  superior 
waters  of  life  were  to  be  found  there.  He  hied  to  the  cisterns  which  God 
and  Christ  had  hewn  out  and  filled.  He  therefore  felt  more  and  more 
persuaded  that  it  was  urgent  for  him  to  study  the  originals  as  rapidly 
and  as  thoroughly  as  might  be.  It  is  evident  then  that  Schwenckfeld  was 
concerned  not  only  with  the  formal  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
did  not  think  of  philology,  introduction,  exegesis  and  all  such  preparatory 
work  as  the  great  end,  but  as  facile  approaches  to  the  vital  and  essential 
things  suggested  and  hidden  within.  He  was  bent  on  grasping  the  pre- 
cious stone  imbedded.  He  was  after  the  spirit  and  life  stored  up  in  words 
and  history.  He  had  found  the  key  to  the  treasure  house  and  looked  at 
himself  and  men  and  events  through  its  windows. 

XVn.  Apart  from  the  authoritative  and  self-sufficient  qualities  of  the 
Scriptures,  we  find  other  criteria  here  dwelt  upon.  The  predicate  of  holiness 
indicates  our  authors'  sense  of  the  divine  origin  and  purpose  of  the  records ; 
the  phrase  is  a  setting-forth  of  their  reverential  attitude  toward  the  con- 
tents as  being  inspired  of  the  Spirit  and  as  able  to  promote  righteousness 
in  those  who  have  experienced  an  inward  change.  Then  too  they  believed 
in  the  self- evidencing  character  of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  everywhere 
ascribed  to  them,  not  only  as  being  superior  in  literary  qualities  but  as 
infinitely  beyond  all  human  compositions  in  the  elevation  and  purity  of 
their  thought.  There  was  that  in  them  which  could  not  be  gainsaid  but 
which  carried  immediate  conviction  to  the  prepared  heart.  A  simple 
human  faith,  humana  fides,  was  not  equal  to  a  sure  apprehension  of  this. 
It  required  the  inward  credence,  the  divina  fides.  There  was  a  fuU-toned 
voice  which  sounded  from  an  eternal  aseity  in  them;  the  indications  of 
divine  life  animated  them  so  that  the  hearer  who  had  ears  to  hear  —  and 
observe  that  the  disposition  to  give  audience  must  precede  —  would  in- 
fallibly yield  himself  to  their  teaching.  They  had  in  them  the  rule  and 
power  of  a  sure  judgment.  Our  authors  did  not  concern  themselves  with 
the  secondary  affections  because  their  letter  is  addressed  to  a  Christian 
bishop.  Moreover  these  properties  were  of  least  import  to  one  who  had 
tasted  and  seen  that  the  Lord  is  good.  Doubtless  also  they  paid  less 
attention  to  such  marks  as  authenticity,  credibility,  integrity  and  so  on, 
because  the  writings  were  historical  and  as  such  were  subject  to  the  laws 
of  historical  criticism;  they  embraced  accounts  of  individual  and  racial 
events  and  must  therefore  have  been  moulded  in  the  methods  of  describing 
cotemporaneous  life.    They  were  also  the  story   of  development  under 
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different  degrees  of  revelation.  The  books  could  not  all  stand  npon  the 
same  leyel.  The  Old  Testament  was  manifestly  inferior  to  the  New;  the 
experiential  sections  could  not  have  the  same  weight  and  value  as  the 
distinctly  authoritative  parts;  the  sayings  of  Jesus  were  immeasurably  beyond 
any  other  utterances;  no  prophet  or  apostle  but  had  to  be  estimated  by 
the  standard  of  the  living  Word.  Further,  the  authors  held  to  the  self- 
interpreting  efficacy  of  the  Scriptures;  they  were  capable  of  explaining 
themselves  nnder  the  divine  Spirit  and  required  no  other  exegete.  This 
hermeneutical  principle  they  repeat  some  four  times  in  this  one  letter. 
Scarcely  a  solitary  reformation  symbol  but  that  asserts  this  canon  as  a 
cardinal  one  for  the  Protestant  position.  The  Bible  depends  upon  no 
fathers,  councils,  popes  to  tell  what  it  signifies.  Every  reader  is  able 
and  expected  to  gather  its  meaning  for  himself;  its  perspicuity  needed  no 
foreign  hand  to  make  it  clearer;  it  was  its  own  light.  This  maxim  was 
invariable  in  the  Sohwenckfeldian  system:  sernet  ipsam  interpretandi  fcund- 
tas.  The  christological,  democratic,  and  individualistic  elements  have  already 
been  alluded  to. 

XVIII.  The  history  has  commented  sufficiently  upon  the  nature  of 
prelacy  as  here  developed.  It  was  the  most  subtle  and  obstinate  foe  of 
the  Reformation  in  all  lands,  and  naturally  so,  for  it  was  and  is  a  system 
of  non-Christian  distinctions;  it  was  and  is  the  promoter  of  traditions  and 
fables;  it  held  the  highest  offices  and  manipulated  colossal  revenues;  it 
was  the  most  guilty  supporter  of  simony,  of  absenteeism,  of  pride,  of  in- 
dividual corruption;  it  was  opposed  to  any  changes  other  than  those 
which  magnified  its  own  traditions;  it  was  the  fiery  suppressor  of  all 
liberty  of  thought,  even  when  a  few  of  its  own  corporation  undertook  to 
laud  the  spiritual  life  and  to  introduce  it  into  the  Roman  Church,  they 
were  ruthlessly  stamped  out.  The  prelates  were  always  and  everywhere 
the  hottest  allies  of  centralization  and  autocracy  in  any  established  com- 
munion. Let  one  read  the  severe  strictures  of  Nicolas  de  Clemangis  or 
of  Gerson  himself  or  of  Franciscus  de  Zabarellis  and  the  scorching  com- 
ments of  Theoderic  Vrie.  These  arraignments  are  from  within  and  are 
even  more  radical  than  those  of  our  letter. 

XIX.  Our  authors  state  the  prelatic  doctrine  of  good  works  in  a  series 
of  critical  observations.  What  then  in  the  view  of  these  ecclesiastical 
functionaries  constituted  a  good  work?  We  may  summarize  their  prac^ 
tices  somewhat  in  this  way.  It  is  a  good  work  to  do  and  carry  out  cer- 
tain religious  acts;  to  fnlfil  appointed  penitential  prescriptions;  to  keep  the 
evangelical  councils  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience,  to  which  may  be 
added  nine  other  such  commands  which  some  moralists  are  wont  to  group 
under  this  head.  Again  it  is  a  good  work  to  perform  certain  voluntary, 
spontaneous  acts  whether  of  religious  observance  or  of  distributing  alms, 
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or  yisiting  the  sick;  also  to  contribute  money  for  Church  uses  such  as 
wax,  altar-cloths,  salt,  oil.  It  is  a  good  work  to  pay  for  masses  in  provision 
for  oneself  or  for  others;  to  keep  a  sacred  season  by  diligent  attendance 
upon  all  or  some  of  the  appointed  rites  in  order  to  secure  the  indulgences 
attached  thereto.  It  is  also  a  good  work  to  undergo  certain  magical  re- 
sults connected  with  the  regular  sacraments  or  with  the  special  machinery 
of  pictures,  shrines.  This  list  seems  to  embrace  the  factors  of  what  in  the 
judgment  of  the  prelates  constitutes  a  good  work.  The  objects  which  the 
doer  has  in  view  are  the  securing  of  justification,  special  forgiveness  and 
numerical  additions  to  the  account  of  sanctification  and  blessedness.  Of 
course  then  such  good  works  have  in  them  or  flowing  from  them  a  value 
more  or  less  reckonable,  that  is  they  have  merit  and  enter  into  the  scheme 
of  salvation  with  the  distinct  claim  to  reward.  It  is  this  theology  with 
its  practices  that  our  authors  proceed  to  criticise.  The  abuses  of  evan- 
gelical truth  by  clergy  and  monks  refer  especially  to  the  schemes  for  the 
purchase  or  securing  of  salvation  without  any  change  of  character.  The 
endowments  and  the  substitutional  works  were  set  forth  as  able  to  com- 
mand the  destiny  of  giver  and  receiver  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  Pauline 
doctrine  that  our  own  works  cannot  justify  us ;  therefore  how  much  less 
can  such  as  are  vicariously  wrought  through  the  agency  of  men  as  sinful 
as  ourselves  ?  We  see  then  that  both  of  our  men  had  cordially  embraced 
the  view  of  that  type  of  justification  by  faith  which  the  apostle  laid  down 
as  one  of  the  steps  in  the  process  of  salvation.  The  outcome  of  the 
practical  development  of  justification  by  works  was  a  steady  decline  in 
religious  and  moral  stamina  and  a  growing  ignorance  of  the  knowledge 
of  one's  self  By  emphasizing  both  these  points  we  get  another  glimpse  at 
the  simple  elements  of  the  Christian  life  which  we  have  already  found 
elsewhere.  There  is  no  reformation  possible  where  there  is  no  purification 
of  the  mind  and  the  affection  and  the  will;  where  the  increase  in  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  moral  instincts  is  absent;  where  there  is  no  daily  recog- 
nition of  the  divine  source  of  life;  where  the  man  does  not  grow  in  aJl 
that  is  acceptable  to  God  and  in  likeness  to  his  Master  and  Mediator.  Let 
us  put  these  features  down  as  elemental  in  the  Middle  Way;  that  type  of 
reformation  demands  that  the  seed  shall  become  a  stalk  and  an  ear  and 
the  full  com  in  the  ear.  Its  index  is  one  of  maturing  virtues  and  the 
daily  widening  of  the  area  of  beneficence.  The  good  deeds  must  be  done 
and  done  with  an  expansion  and  plasticity  of  power  and  of  place.  The 
geography  of  good  works  must  broaden ;  it  must  cross  over  the  mountains ; 
it  must  sail  over  the  seas;  it  must  overcome  the  prejudices  of  color  and 
the  difficulties  of  language.  The  energy  which  produces  them  must  have 
a  constant  accession  of  vitality;  the  strong  man  ought  to  issue  from  his 
swaddlings  and  show  himself  brave,  tender,  courageous,  observant,  oppor- 
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tune  and  inyincible.  The  cuckoo's  song  is  often  a  descent  from  the  minor  third 
to  the  dominant;  it  is  fall  of  plaint  and  passion  bat  without  robustness; 
the  strong  man's  song  is  upward  and  soaring  and  therefore  jubilant  and 
fall  of  call  to  duty  and  to  new  fields  for  Christ.  Now  observe  that  this 
ascent  in  the  scale,  this  upward  swing  and  challenge  is  the  tone  and 
motive  of  Schwenckfeld's  theology  of  life;  it  struggles  to  the  full  diapason. 
Here  too  the  knowledge  of  oneself  is  once  more  set  forth  as  fundamental. 
YThether  a  man  has  much  in  him  or  little  is  of  vital  significance  to  his 
future.  What  is  weak  in  me,  what  is  strong?  Have  I  many  vibratory 
strings  to  my  nature  or  am  I  monotonic  and  limited  in  the  range  of  my 
responsiveness?  What  are  my  natural  capacities?  What  is  common  in 
me  with  other  natures  ?  What  is  distinctive  in  my  emotions  ?  Am  I  strong 
of  will  or  weak  and  irresolute?  Am  I  socially  inclined  or  am  I  shy  of 
men  and  women?  Am  I  conscious  of  God  or  is  he  far  from  the  range 
of  my  thought  and  feeling?  These  are  a  few  of  the  elementary  things 
which,  if  one  does  not  consider,  he  remains  a  problematical  character  to 
himself  with  a  divided  ego,  dual  or  triple,  full  of  self-surprises  and  dis- 
turbed by  erratic  courses,  halting,  doubtful  and  undecided,  necessarily 
deteriorating,  obdurately  insensible,  with  the  gradual  loss  of  power  to  think 
or  to  grow.  We  must  make  an  inventory  of  ourselves,  or  our  elders  and 
teachers  should  have  done  so  from  the  beginning.  It  will  not  do  simply 
to  confess:  I  am  a  sinner,  without  considering  the  distinct  sins  and  having 
a  definite  consciousness  of  the  betrayals  and  the  wrongs  and  the  defects 
in  our  nature  and  conduct.  You  look  upon  a  landscape  in  a  tvnlight  and 
all  the  objects  therein  blend  in  harmonious  and  interfolding  colors.  Under 
the  meridian  sun  you  see  the  dark  lines  of  abysses  a^d  the  shadows  of 
bean-poles  or  the  furrows  of  the  ploughed  field  and  the  slime  on  the  river 
surface  and  the  charred  trees  of  the  forests.  A  man  must  have  the  noon- 
tide sun  upon  himself  to  see  the  heigths,  the  levels,  the  depths,  the  un- 
blended cleavages  in  the  topography  of  his  soul.  Without  this  preliminary 
science  no  other  moral  science  is  possible.  It  is  a  saying  after  all  older 
than  the  most  ancient  philosopher;  it  is  a  human  heritage  transmitted  from  the 
most  remote  days  of  the  race ;  it  is  a  practical  philosophy  on  which  the- 
ology and  ethics  alike  rest.  And  to  know  yourself  you  must  have  the 
consciousness  of  some  perfection  somewhere  and  that  perfect  one  is  the 
God  for  you,  who  has  given  you  the  sense  thereof  Whatever  the  cotempo- 
raries  of  our  authors  may  have  thought  this  was  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  existence  of  God  for  them.  There  were  two  factors  in  the  argument: 
the  idea  itself  and  its  implantation.  As  a  plough  turns  the  newly  broken 
soil  there  is  a  rich  gloss  upon  the  clods  and  a  fresh  fragrance  to  the 
lustrous  earth.  Such  a  deep  ploughing  of  the  spirit  is  what  the  writers 
suggest  so  that  the  lines  and  the  odors  may  never  fade  and  vanish  and 
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the  open  grooevs  may  be  ready  to  receive  imperishable  seed.  It  is  the 
opits  operatum  theory  that  the  anthers  seek  to  controvert.  If  there  were 
any  real  ground  in  the  Scriptores  for  snch  a  view  of  the  formation  and 
growth  of  character,  if  any  blissfol  resnit  could  eventuate  from  the  neglect 
of  personal  training,  if  a  real  virtue  could  be  dissociated  from  its  active 
exercise,  if  one  could  attain  felicity  after  a  life  of  self-indulgence ,  if  moral 
logic  were  not  inevitable,  then  every  sinner  might  feverishly  prefer  the 
broad  way  and  let  others  do  the  narrow  way  for  him.  If  gold  could 
really  purchase  eternal  exemptions  from  the  ingrained,  inevitable  sequences 
of  our  deeds,  probably  the  most  of  mankind  would  gladly  embrace  that 
method  of  procuring  stability  in  Paradise,  so  much  easier  is  it  to  yield 
to  the  lower  nature  than  to  fight  for  its  redemption.  The  very  levity  with 
which  this  theory  of  works  purposes  to  attain  the  supreme  good  is  a  fatal 
argument  against  its  validity.  The  whole  presumptive  edifice  is  reared  upon 
a  suspicious  and  groundless  view  of  the  priesthood  as  perpetually  vicarious 
and  endowed  with  representative  powers  and  as  offering  a  piacular  and 
repeated  sacrifice.  With  that  assumption  all  the  other  supposititious  prerog- 
atives can  be  readily  and  in  some  sense  logically  asserted.  Just  this  is 
the  prime  error ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  eliminated  by  the  heroic  maintenance 
of  the  sacrifice  once  offered  sufficient  and  finished  and  impossible  of  repe- 
tition, and  by  a  genuine  doctrine  of  the  thank-offering  priesthood  as  a 
divine  gift  to  and  an  ordained  function  for  every  believer.  No  one  else 
therefore  can  do  your  personal  obligatory  religious  and  moral  work.  Ton 
are  to  conquer  yourself,  as  is  here  said,  through  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and 
the  divine  Word.  It  is  an  individual  contention,  each  for  himself  in  Jesus, 
and  it  is  a  hard  and  serious  life  task;  no  human  being  can  do  it  for  you 
or  remit  either  its  necessity  or  severity.  This  struggle  is  with  manifest 
sins  that  are  our  inheritance  from  Adam.  They  are  congenital  predis- 
positions which  should  be  overwon  early,  before  they  have  become  so 
deceptively  vigorous  and  imperious.  The  archenemy  is  a  diseased  self- 
love  or  selfishness;  it  is  the  chief  and  causative  vice  of  all  vices.  The 
parentage  and  genealogy  of  sin  then,  according  to  our  authors,  lies  here 
in  making  our  ego  on  its  evil  sides  the  object  of  our  affection  with  utter 
disregard  of  its  relation  to  God  and  our  fellows.  The  natural  evolution 
of  this  vice  is  into  the  greed,  brutality,  lust,  violence  of  Hobbesism  and 
the  overman  theory  of  ethics  in  all  spheres  of  life.  It  makes  the  in- 
dividual a  monster,  the  tyrant  in  the  family,  the  Machiavelli  in  the  State, 
the  autocrat  in  the  Church.  As  these  writers  say,  there  be  few  that  will 
practically  acknowledge  selfishness  to  be  the  mother  of  all  sins,  although 
they  may  propound  it  as  a  theory.  Religion,  politics,  sociology,  all  have 
to  contend  with  the  dragon  and  with  its  deceitfubiess.  It  is  a  wearisome 
duty  for  the  flesh  and  for  the  spirit  to  suppress  the  many  headed  and 
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atrooioas  hydra.  And  yet  haman  progress  whether  for  the  individual  or 
for  the  community  consists  in  just  this  thing,  the  overthrow  and  uprooting 
of  selfishness  and  the  recognition  and  practice  of  mutuality. 

XX.  And  this  is  the  law  for  the  individual  thus  axiomatically  ex- 
pressed: Adam  must  out,  if  Christ  is  to  enter  in.  This  sentence  may  be 
a  suggestion  from  the  Deutsche  Theologie  or  it  may  be  the  natural  in- 
duction from  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Corinthians ;  a  striking 
sentence  it  is  whatever  its  origin.  We  shall  come  across  it  again,  as  for 
example  in  Schwenckfeld's  Ritterschaft.  The  authors  are  thus  led  to  con- 
sider the  necessarily  related  doctrine  of  regeneration.  The  new  birth  is 
of  celestial  origin,  it  is  not  effected  by  the  man.  It  is  spiritual  and  not 
corporeal  except  as  the  renovation  of  the  Spirit  may  affect  the  body.  Many 
doctors  of  those  days  and  many  doctors  of  this  day  are  like  Nicodemus, 
they  decline  to  understand  it  because  it  requires  too  much  of  them  that 
is  inharmonious  with  their  tradition  or  with  the  flesh.  They  stumble  at 
a  doctrine  which  requires  a  change  of  the  nature,  substantially  or  attrib- 
utively. These  councilors  like  their  prototype  have  a  system  of  ethics 
grounded  on  tradition ;  it  is  the  ethics  of  self-will  and  the  theology  is  an 
evolution  from  natural  impulses.  They  move  in  the  limited  sphere  of  the 
elaborated  first  Adam  without  any  regard  to  the  second  Adam  without 
whom  the  inner  rebirth  is  impossible.  They  do  not  comprehend  the  light 
that  lighteth  every  man.  Now  that  sun  does  shine  resplendently,  although 
they  be  blind  to  his  illuminative  rays.  It  remains  a  fact  also  that  some 
doctors  and  literati  seem  to  prefer  their  own  darkness  to  his  spirit-com- 
pelling change.  Hellenism  is  sweeter  than  Christianity  for  some  tender- 
foots. Erasmus  is  a  safer  guide  than  Luther  amid  theological  perils.  And 
science  boldly  swears  she  has  no  use  for  Christ  for  the  understanding  of 
her  material.  They  continue  to  affirm  in  the  universities  that  it  is  no  key 
to  cosmology  or  to  the  interpretation  of  the  universe  to  allege  that  Christ 
is  all  in  all.  The  fatherhood  of  God  solves  no  problems  for  the  professors 
of  natural  science.  The  minimization  of  the  Son  of  God  is  a  process  in 
which  many  scholars  have  been  for  centuries  engaged  and  most  of  us 
sinners  bring  our  practical  contributions  to  the  effort.  We  must  observe 
too  that  regeneration  with  our  authors  is  an  essential  as  well  as  a  moral 
change.  It  is  not  magical;  it  is  not  connected  with  the  ceremonials  of 
infant  baptism.  Being  of  the  Spirit,  spirit  is  produced ;  it  affects  the  nature 
of  the  conscious  soul  as  well  as  institutes  a  change  in  the  entire  character; 
and  it  restores  relationship  on  the  true  lines  of  the  recognition  of  and 
obedience  to  the  divine ;  it  constrains  to  the  pursuit  of  the  chief  good.  So 
much  at  least  is  here  intimated. 

XXI.  The  new  sphere  into  which  the  second  birth  qualifies  one  to 
enter  is  called  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.     This  new  spiritual  and  social 
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order  has  begun  on  earth  from  the  first  days  of  the  regenerative  process 
when  men  were  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit.  It  has  no  organization  save 
as  its  purified  genius  is  manifested  in  the  beneficent  effect  upon  the  life 
of  the  world  in  all  spheres.  The  good  in  it  radiates  in  all  directions; 
its  effects  appear  for  the  betterment  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 
It  gives  a  richer  tone  to  all  human  songs  of  joy  or  litanies  of  sorrow;  it 
adds  deep  and  exhaustless  values  to  the  manifold  colorings  of  life  whether 
gray  or  bright ;  it  dapples  the  meadows  with  variegated  bloom ;  it  empurples 
all  heights  of  human  endeavor;  it  sweetens  the  cups  that  are  put  to  the 
lips  of  all  men  and  women  and  children;  it  has  arms  of  mercy  for  all 
family  troubles ;  it  has  wings  that  speed  to  every  one  fallen  among  thieves; 
it  thirsts  to  lift  and  lighten  the  woe  of  the  world;  it  plants  the  signs  and 
scatters  the  seed  of  a  new  order.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  spiritual 
discernment  are  briefly  hinted  at;  they  lie  primarily  in  the  lack  of  self- 
discipline  of  our  spiritual  nature;  our  hearts  are  so  full  of  illusions  and 
falsehoods  and  perversions  that  we  accept  vdth  utmost  reluctance  a 
disenchantment  and  a  face  to  face  interview  with  truth.  Happy  is  he 
who  recognizes  and  confesses  the  fact  and  sees  the  nnsearchableness  and 
possibilities  of  the  evil  in  himself.  A  man  is  not  equal  to  compassing 
the  boundaries  of  evil  or  of  good  in  his  own  heart.  The  powers  of  his 
body  are  no  circumstance  to  the  powers  of  his  spirit.  We  are  literally 
incapable  of  thoroughly  measuring  ourselves  or  the  fruit  which  may  hang 
from  our  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  we  can  be  incalculably 
better  or  worse  than  the  best  or  the  worst  of  us  dream.  That  is  a  forgotten 
fact  by  the  anti-Christian  ethicists  and  the  anti-Christian  psychologists. 
Neither  of  them  can  descry  much  less  describe  the  infinite  depths  and 
heights  of  the  spirit  within  them.  They  have  no  wings  for  the  immen- 
sity of  the  situation  anymore  than  the  physicists  have  for  the  immensity 
of  the  universe.  They  are  provincial  and  shallow  when  they  talk  so  glibly 
of  ideals  and  ends.  The  devil  ought  to  take  them  to  some  mountain  top 
or  some  pinnacle  and  try  them  a  bit  from  those  surprising,  wide  reaching 
and  dizzy  heights.  Let  them  descend  into  some  hells  of  earth  and  see 
what  men  and  women  can  do  and  be  before  they  talk  of  the  unhell  of 
the  future.  Let  them  go  and  do  some  noble  deeds  in  order  to  realize 
somewhat  of  the  infinitude  of  virtuous  acts.  There  is  the  power  of  an 
endless  life  in  the  giving  of  one  cup  of  cold  water,  but  how  can  they 
from  their  standpoint  affirm  it  if  they  have  not  seen  its  consequences? 
And  what  are  our  most  rapt  foretastes  to  the  everlasting  and  inconceivable 
realities?  Happy  he  therefore,  who  feels  the  present  limitations  of  all 
sciences  and  speaks  candidly  of  the  little  we  know,  especially  psycho- 
logically and  ethically.  Happy  the  man  who  surrenders  to  an  infinite 
soteriology  and  pursues  his  upward  way  with  a  sufficient  guide.  Pregnant 
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saying  is  this  therefore:  (Si  mug  baS  Ked^t  ber  gAtdc^en  gttaben  bateitt  leud^ 
ten  /  follen  loir  unfcr  gcbrcd^en  fcnncn.  Without  such  light  from  the  superior 
world,  we  make  such  poor  philosophies  as  show  their  ragged  superficiality 
in  the  very  life  and  time  of  the  pretender.  How  many  forget  the  caution 
of  Hamlet  when  in  their  encyclopedic  arrangements  they  leave  out  the 
infinite  factors  and  the  chief  because  immanent  element.  Let  us  repeat 
the  idea  of  Schwenckfeld ,  the  uniyerse  is  ethical  and  there  is  no  true 
science  and  no  true  school  of  science  and  no  true  university  to  teach  science 
when  science  does  not  begin,  continue  and  end  in  God. 

XXH.  Thus  imbedded  in  the  swift  running  arguments  of  our  authors 
there  is  a  full  and  concentrated  system  of  spirituid  theology.  The  state 
of  sin,  its  congenital  inheritances,  the  first  Adam,  the  necessity  for  a  re^ 
generation  of  the  nature,  the  implanting  of  a  fresh  seed  of  righteousness, 
the  slow  upbuilding  of  conduct  upon  the  lines  laid  by  Christ  in  our  hearts, 
—  there  is  nothing  lacking  here  of  the  elements  of  religion  and  morality. 
In  fact,  we  discern  how  great  a  value  our  authors  put  upon  Christian 
experience.  They  dwell  upon  the  clearing  of  the  house;  they  magnify 
sovereign  grace;  they  exalt  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul ;  they  delight  in  surveying  the  effects 
of  the  mercy  and  love  of  God  in  the  heart  of  man ;  they  cultivate  a  deep 
consciousness  of  sin;  they  strive  after  an  intelligent,  earnest  repentance; 
they  are  sorrowfully  aware  of  human  inadequacy  to  rear  aloft  the  new 
life;  they  vigorously  lay  hold  of  faith,  hope  and  love  as  the  constructive 
forces  under  God  for  the  imitation  of  Christ;  they  never  forget  the  me- 
morials of  the  inward  change  wrought  by  their  Savior's  atoning  sacrifice; 
their  hearts  overflow  with  gratitude;  they  are  perpetually  reminded  of 
their  own  incompetence  and  the  crying  need  of  heavenly  intercessions; 
they  pray  for  divine  interventionB  and  the  exercise  of  those  regulative 
elements  which  complement  their  own  weak  endeavor.  No  less  do  they 
desire  to  minister  to  others  with  all  the  resources  of  a  rebaptized  spirit; 
they  accept  the  purifying  office  of  suffering;  they  sympathize  with  the 
sorrows  and  evils  of  the  world;  they  pity  those  who  belittle  God's  love 
and  circumscribe  its  free  exercise  toward  all  men.  Such  are  some  of  the 
features  of  Christian  experience  here  evolved  and  we  must  acknowledge 
them  to  be  rich  and  mature. 

XXin.  If  then  the  human  heart  cannot  be  understood  without  the 
illumination  of  divine  grace,  how  necessary  it  is  to  preach  that  grace,  all 
the  more  since  there  are  so  many  false  guides  ready  to  mystify  the  people 
with  their  fictitious,  man-devised  schemes.  So  aggravating  is  their  per- 
version of  the  true  Gospel  that  if  Christ  were  to  come  now  and  enunciate 
his  simple  truths  of  personal  and  solitary  mediation  he  would  be  called 
a  heretic  by  those  who  pretend  to  represent  his  doctrine.    Christ  himself 
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rejects  the  whole  body  of  such  works  as  are  done  without  the  regenerated 
spirit.  A  work  to  meet  with  the  divine  approval  must  have  in  it  the  ren- 
ovated spiritual  energy  of  the  man;  it  must  originate  in  his  soul  and  be 
moved  by  the  most  inward  of  virtues,  for  the  spirit  here  spoken  of  our 
authors  define  as  the  equivalent  of  faith  in  Christ.  That  is  the  instrument 
by  which  the  new  life  is  bom  within  us;  it  is  this  belief  in  the  Lord 
which  appropriates  the  divine  elements  of  strength  and  acquires  the  discrim- 
ination of  what  is  really  acceptable  to  God,  and  of  what  is  verily  effective 
in  promoting  a  Stable  human  welfare.  It  is  well  to  note  this  power  of 
faith  therefore  in  connection  with  the  new  birth  of  the .  Spirit.  Hence 
acceptable  works  are  such  as  are  the  fruit  of  faith  and  of  righteousness. 
Christ  characterizes  human  works  apart  from  their  connection  with  God 
as  an  unprofitable  service.  How  can  they  be  otherwise?  How  he  would 
purge  his  temple  of  all  the  money-changers  whose  commercial  spirit  in- 
trudes into  the  most  holy  mysteries  of  worship,  were  it  not  for  his  merciful 
tenderness  to  the  offenders.  We  would  however  expect  him  to  prevent 
them  from  being  a  continuous  stumbling  block  to  the  people.  The  long- 
suffering  of  God  will  have  an  end  and  the  period  of  retribution  will  dis- 
cover and  overtake  all  who  make  a  trade  of  religion. 

And  the  modem  term  commercialism  exactly  expresses  the  idea  which 
the  authors  would  convey.  What  does  it  signify?  Such  a  spirit  has 
always  been  where  men  and  states  and  ecclesiastical  establishments  have 
been  greedy  of  gain,  and  when  have  they  not?  The  laws  against  simony 
are  centuries  old.  Barterers  in  religion  are  as  hoary  as  sin.  The  action 
of  Christ  against  the  merchandise  system  was  directed  at  an  evil  that  had 
existed  for  generations;  the  high-priestly  family  itself  was  involved  in  the 
inherited  guilt.  Rome  has  taken  rentals  from  brothels  and  so  on  ever- 
lastingly. Some  State- Churches  still  demand  a  tax  from  a  citizen  who 
does  not  believe  in  their  claim,  which  is  a  form  of  the  same  wrong.  Our 
authors  here  point  to  two  evils:  1)  the  revenues  derived  from  dogmatic 
and  ethical  perversions  of  the  Scriptures;  2)  the  using  of  the  Church  in 
any  of  its  features,  goods  or  relations  for  personal  ends.  They  however 
distinctly  recognize  the  necessity  for  the  regulation  of  Church  finances  in 
connection  with  its  properties  and  of  its  numerous  economic  relations.  Its 
religious  and  sociological  duties  demand  the  employment  of  means.  The 
reception  of  gifts  and  their  proper  husbanding,  income  from  the  real  estate, 
investments  in  legitimate  pursuits,  negotiating  of  loans  in  cases  of  necessity, 
these  are  essential  to  the  support  of  its  extemal  life.  In  general  all  busi- 
ness transactions  must  be  carried  on  in  the  highest  ethical  honor.  First 
of  all  a  doctrine  is  invented  out  of  whole  or  piecemeal  cloth,  then  comes 
the  further  abuse  in  that  this  perversion  is  itself  sophistically  turned  into 
a  medium  for  raising  money;  this  is  what  our  authors  so  severely  con- 
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demn;  they  consider  it  to  be  a  desecration  of  holy  things.  The  Charch 
establishment  is  converted  into  an  exchange  which  however  differs  from 
the  secular  institution  because  it  rests  upon  a  false  foundation.  There  is 
a  double  if  not  a  triple  chicanery.  Hence  there  is  not  only  the  loss  of 
the  spiritual  sense  but  the  spiritual  sense  is  itself  made  the  instrument  of 
deception  and  fraud,  and  all  for  the  ignoble  end  of  creating  revenue.  It 
is  worse  then  than  what  is  ordinarily  called  commercialism  or  it  is  that 
raised  to  an  infinite  exponent. 

XXIY.  There  follows  one  of  those  magnificent  general  principles,  bor- 
rowed from  Tauler,  which  have  attained  the  dignity  of  a  world  maxim. 
It  bears  on  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  his  right  to  universal  obedience. 
It  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  chief  motive  of  life  is  to  glorify  God. 
We  should  not  expect  the  divine  legislator  to  consider  the  work  of  his 
creatures  if  their  activities  are  not  wrought  in  him.  It  is  the  duty  of 
man  to  begin,  continue  and  end  all  things  in  the  name  and  for  the  honor 
of  God.  No  modem  ethics  or  theology  has  conceived  of  anything  superior 
to  that  all-embracing  precept.  There  is  no  apothegm  more  refining,  more 
coQcentrative,  more  elevating,  more  satisfying  and  more  beautiful  than 
this  concept  sets  forth.  It  puts  religion  and  ethics  into  every  human  en- 
deavor: and  the  artist  cannot  talk  of  his  art  as  something  independent  of 
morals,  if  he  consider  this  maxim,  whether  he  be  musician  or  preacher 
or  sculptor  or  writer.  It  will  tell  him  what  ought  to  be  and  what  ought 
not  to  be  done  by  him  in  his  creations  or  inventions  or  deformations.  It 
is  the  spirit-level  and  plumb-line  of  every  business  enterprise  for  every 
undertaking  of  capital,  for  every  strike  of  labor,  for  every  large  or  petty 
commerce  and  trade.  It  is  the  judgment  seat  to  which  all  the  occasions 
of  war,  of  social  divisions  of  fashionable  casts  have  to  be  brought  sooner 
or  later.  It  is  the  very  soul  of  international  law  and  of  arbitrations.  Come 
let  us  reason  together :  Has  Kant  or  Aristotle  or  Plato  or  Locke  or  Hegel 
or  von  Hartmann  or  Spinoza  or  Spencer  or  Nietzsche  or  anybody  else  ever 
said  anything  truer  or  better?  Produce  what  you  may  fancy  to  be  nobler 
in  Emerson  and  James  and  set  it  over  against  this  sovereign  challenge  of 
all  conduct ;  weigh  the  sentences  of  the  philosophers  in  the  balance  against 
this  quickening  utterance.  If  Christ  says,  have  faith  in  God,  you  have 
the  completest  motive,  ideal  and  end  of  lifp;  you  may  invent  the  loftiest 
phrases  and  you  cannot  rise  higher;  you  may  claim  heirship  to  the  most 
advanced  and  liberal  ideas  and  you  are  not  as  broad  by  immeasurable 
and  infinite  distances  as  is  this  command  of  Christ.  The  problems  involved 
in  this  maxim  are  somewhat  as  follows :  1]  Can  a  man  change  the  existing 
moral  constitution  of  his  nature  so  as  to  substitute  another  for  it?  2]  Can 
he  call  into  being  different  relations  than  such  as  have  always  existed? 
3j  Do  not  righteousness  and  goodness  demand  an  infinite  personality  in 
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order  that  these  irreyersible  moral  origins  existing  among  ns  may  be  ac- 
counted for?  4)  Must  not  all  dependent  and  accountable  creatures  find 
the  beginnings  and  continuity  of  their  ethical  being  in  that  eternal  and 
creative  source?  5)  Ought  a  man  to  undertake  anything  apart  from  God 
seing  that  he  cannot  isolate  himself?  6]  Is  not  the  secret  of  an  enduring 
happiness  to  be  found  in  the  observance  of  this  maxim?  A  very  incisive 
and  fresh  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  good  works  which  Christ  requires 
was  given  during  this  year  1524  by  that  original  thinker,  Hans  Greyfen- 
bcrger.  ©in  fcirfter  bcgriff  bo  |  gfitcn  totxdtn/  bit  got  bc^agc/  |  toil  bcr  toclt 
cin  fpot  fcinb/  ^eftt  |  cine  groflc  flag/  tnic  nicmaubt  |  met  gfitS  t^fi/>nnb  allct 
goti^  I  binft  Dnter  gcc/  tnic  [ic  gebudt  |  in  jjrem  f^n/  Sin  antoozt  toai  \  gfitte 
tncrdt  feinb.  |  ^anS  ®rc^ffcnbcrger.  |  SK.  3).  3£  3E  iiij.  It  is  an  answer  to  those 
who  say:  What,  shall  a  body  do  nothing?  The  reply  starts  with  the 
assertion  that  God  alone  is  good,  of  all  who  are  in  heaven  and  earth; 
therefore  any  act  of  ours  that  does  not  spring  from  love  to  him  is  sinful 
and  carnal.  Hence  the  works  of  a  Christian  are  twofold,  those  of  en- 
durance and  those  of  action.  He  is  to  begin  with  the  recognition  of  God 
as  well-disposed  to  him  and  as  ready  to  save  him,  but  purely  out  of  in- 
finite mercy;  this  requires  the  work  of  an  internal  faith  in  providence 
and  love ;  thereafter  a  work  consists  in  conquering  the  evil  in  one's  nature 
and  in  the  regulation  of  one's  appetite.  Again  the  believer  must  cast  his 
daily  care  upon  God.  Then  too  when  the  trials  of  life  begin  in  illness 
and  so  on,  he  must  treat  these  hours  of  incapacity  as  a  divine  Sabbath 
and  celebrate  these  occasions  as  a  period  of  appointed  rest;  in  other  words, 
he  must  be  patient  and  obedient  under  sufi'erings  of  whatever  hue  these 
be.  Out  of  them  grow  the  impulse  and  capacity  to  discharge  relative 
duties,  and  here  is  a  large  area  for  abundant  activity;  yon  will  not  have 
to  ask  often:  what,  shall  a  body  do  nothing?  These  are  requisites  not 
to  be  ignored  and  God  seeks  no  other  result  in  you.  Only  through  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  can  such  works  be  wrought.  Without  him  there  is  a  tone 
of  opposition  to  such  duties;  shades  of  this  tone  are  vividly  described, 
and  the  entire  line  of  opposition  which  the  world  manifests  to  the  school 
of  Christ  is  graphically  delineated.  Further,  such  works  are  not  bound  to 
any  time,  number,  goal,  particular  day  or  period.  They  are  to  be  done 
as  opportunity  offers.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  peculiar  habit; 
'1  do  not  take  any  note  of  his  clothes,  whether  he  wear  a  black  or  blue 
hood,  a  white  or  a  brown  cloak;  such  dirt  does  not  count  with  God. 
Had  one  given  a  fine  coat  to  John  in  the  wilderness,  he  would  just  as 
readily  have  worn  that  as  his  camel's  hair  mantle.''  Let  the  Christian 
then  put  on  the  panoply  of  Christ. 

&ottt^  totxd/  gutte  totxd  \  SDtenfd^en  tottd/  lug  ^ttb  ffittbt. 

There  is  a  gentle  and  yet  noble  little  sermon  which  Michael  Hug 
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preached,  who  was  a  lector  in  the  monastery  of  the  Barefootfriars  at 
Lindan:  he  sent  it  as  a  gift  to  the  honorable  Hang  Zoller  of  Angsbnrg, 
daring  Lent  on  Beminiscere  Sunday,  Febr.  20,  1524,  with  a  neat  intro- 
duction. The  friend  seems  to  have  been  puzzled  about  the  nature  of  belief 
and  its  relation  to  Christian  activity.  Hug  speaks  of  the  inwrought  faith 
and  its  necessary  fruit,  good  works,  in  short  but  very  simple  and  cogent 
sentences.  The  time  for  Christ's  oblivion  in  the  Church  has  gone  by;  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  the  Scriptures  points  to  the  Son  of  God  as  the  sole 
and  sufficient  revealer  of  the  Father.  %\n  fur^er  a6er  &^2iftlid^|er  bnnb 
fa[t  nu^Itd^er  @ermon  |  t>on  bent  red^ten  tnaren/  Dnb  (ebenbigen  |  @tau6en/ 
an  ben  aintgen  mitler  bn  |  gnabenftfil  S^tiftunt.  2)urd^  |  Wx^tl  ^ug/  £e§^ 
ma^fter  |  jft  fitnbatn  h\)  ben  |  S3arfft{fen.  |  @efd^i(ft  an  ben  Srberen  |  $aug 
3oQer  ii  \  ^ugfpurg.  |  1524.  In  1523  Tobias  Faber  preached  a  sermon 
on  true  faith  and  its  intimate  connection  vnth  good  works.  Sltn  @ermon 
X^o^jbie  f^ahxi.  toeld^er/  toie  ein  ]  Sriften  mefd^/  in  ber  guft  |  Dnnb  barin* 
^er^igfait  |  ©otted  burd^  benn  |  glauben  bnb  gfitte  |  tottd  erfunben  |  toerbe  fot, 
t)er|[tenbtget.  |  3m  3ar  9)'^X3E333-  In  his  view  genuine  faith  is  an  unques- 
tioning acceptance  of  Christ  as  the  God-man  who  has  vicariously  accom- 
plished our  deliverance  and  has  interpreted  the  will  of  the  Father  to  us. 
Love  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  it  and  must  express  itself  in  beneficent 
deeds  to  one's  neighbor.  Love  descends  from  heaven  upon  the  earth 
through  faith.  These  are  the  two  personal  qualities,  faith  and  love,  which 
justify,  sanctify  and  save  man.  This  combination  of  love  with  faith  as 
parts  of  justification  is  to  be  noted  as  variant  from  the  tenet  of  the  soli- 
fidians. 

XXV.  Our  authors  again  present  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Bible  as 
the  only  right  foundation  for  our  salvation;  the  policy  of  neglecting  it  or 
the  neglect  of  it  without  a  policy  is  therefore  doing  injustice  and  impover- 
ishing the  education  of  the  clergy.  Fragmentary  or  partial  public  readings 
of  the  Scriptures  especialfy  where  they  are  slurred  over,  are  not  what  one 
would  expect,  if  the  Word  of  God  has  revealed  to  us  the  way,  the  truth 
and  the  life,  that  is  if  Christ  has  declared  himself  to  be  all  these  imperial 
facts.  They  claim  the  free  circulation  of  the  Bible  without  restrictions; 
it  is  to  be  distributed  in  its  integrity  vnthout  subtractions  and  vnthout 
additions. 

XXVI.  Further  they  deplore  the  condition  of  the  clergy:  1)  as  to  their 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  2)  as  to  the  admixture  of  foreign 
and  fabulous  elements  with  their  lections  and  sermons,  3)  as  to  the  false 
assumption  that  they  do  regularly  preach  the  Gospel  whereas  they  are 
rather  setting  forth  themselves,  4)  as  to  their  appeal  to  human  fears  through 
their  continuous  threats  of  purgatory  and  hell-fire  instead  of  addressing 
themselves  to  the  hopeful  side  of  human  nature  and  its   desire  to  win 
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heaven  and  to  trast  in  the  promises  of  Christ  and  the  goodness  of  God  so 
as  to  awaken  and  kindle  love  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  toward  the 
divine  persons.  This  latter  is  a  statement  of  signal  importance  in  the 
thought  of  Schwenckfeld.  To  preach  the  Gospel  should  he  to  proclaim 
the  good  tidings:  the  ultimate  aim  of  preaching  to  the  conscience  is  as 
we  have  seen,  to  comfort  it.  The  living  Word  is  designed  to  bring  men 
out  of  their  miseries  to  the  joy  and  light  and  solace  of  the  Father.  The 
Christ  is  more  a  sun  of  righteousness  than  he  is  an  avenger  of  law.  The 
glad  and  illuminating  elements  of  truth  should  have  the  precedence  in  the 
homily,  in  the  sermon  and  in  the  personal  presentation  of  the  truth.  Com- 
fort ye,  comfort  ye  my  people;  to  declare  the  Kingdom  to  be  at  hand  is 
rather  designed  to'  fill  the  heart  with  the  cheer  of  righteousness,  peace  and 
joy  that  spring  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  not  however  that  the  picture 
of  truth  shall  be  one-sided;  the  darker  and  minatory  aspects  thereof  are 
not  to  be  withheld.  The  advent  of  the  Kingdom  cannot  help  being  one 
of  judgment  if  its  overtures  be  rejected.  The  authors  had  already  reminded 
the  Bishop  of  the  results  of  unfaithfulness  in  the  administration  of  his 
office.  The  prophets,  nor  Christ,  nor  the  apostles  can  help  indicating  the 
consequence  of  aberrations  from  the  divine  sources  of  joy  and  happiness. 
XXVII.  Another  evil  among  the  clergy  is  their  ruling  idea  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  call  to  the  holy  office.  The  authors  complain  of  the  ignorance 
of  what  fits  a  man  for  the  vocation  displayed  by  the  candidates  for  that 
holy  office:  the  selfish  search  for  honors,  the  desire  for  temporal  advantages, 
for  a  life  of  laziness  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  time.  Whereas  the 
right  which  warrants  an  installation  into  such  an  office  springs  from  the 
call  of  God  and  from  the  call  of  the  Christian  congregation  without  the 
ambitus  of  the  candidate  or  his  friends.  These  democratic  terms  of  the 
ministry  in  organized  Christian  communities  break  in  pieces  the  claims  of 
patronage  and  personal  appointment,  no  matter  by  whom  exercised.  No 
settlement  should  be  forced  upon  the  Church:  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
first  and  supreme ;  patrons  and  superior  ecclesiastics  should  abide  by  that. 
The  ancient  right  of  the  congregation  or  the  parish  to  choose  their  own 
pastor  had  been  either  almost  entirely  abrogated  or  it  existed  only  as  a 
formal  and  compulsory  approval.  Among  the  first  acts  of  the  renovated 
churches  was  the  reassertion  of  this  prerogative.  In  the  cities  where  the 
magistrates  took  the  initiative  this  privilege  was  not  at  first  nor  afterward 
uniformly  recognized.  Where  the  rights  of  patronage  were  jealously 
guarded  it  was  still  more  difficult  for  the  people  to  attain  their  primal 
sovereignty.  Carlstadt  and  Luther  had  written  in  behalf  of  the  claim, 
although  the  latter  deserted  his  first  impulse  and  became  less  and  less 
democratic  in  practice.  The  churches  found  it  difficult  to  free  themselves 
from  the  growing  tendency  of  the  State  to  usurp  the  ecclesiastical  functions 
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which  they  had  compelled  the  papacy  to  resign  more  or  less.  The  Empire 
desired  to  he  as  alMolate  as  the  Cnria.  It  was  Rudolf  IV  who  said:  In 
my  coontry  I  am  going  to  he  pope,  archhishop,  bishop,  archdeacon  and 
deacon.  This  differed  in  nothing  from  the  extravagant  assertioLs  of  Hilde- 
brand.  All  alike  trod  upon  the  necks  of  the  people.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  striking  efforts  to  attain  a  general  congregational  reform  was  made  io 
Hesae,  where  Lambert  submitted  a  draft  of  a  new  constitotioa  for  the 
chnrcheH  called  Beformatio  Ecclesiarum  Hessiae,  by  which  the  people  were 
to  regain  their  pecnliar  rights.  It  is  tme  that  the  Synod  of  Homburg 
adopted  thia  order  in  1526,  but  it  was  nerer  allowed  to  come  to  the  real- 
ization' of  its  congregational  libertiea.  The  brotherhoode  eatablished  by 
the  followers  of  Schweuckfeld  did  however  practice  and  sustain  them. 
Again  the  authors  cannot  bat  criticise  the  current  syatema  of  ordination 
which  have  ao  little  reference  to  the  qnalifications  of  candidatea  and  their 
proper  education;  there  is  lacking  the  searching  scrutiny  into  the  motive 
for  undertaking  the  ofiBce  and  into  the  stability  or  instability  of  the  appli- 
cant's character,  the  proper  control  of  which  is  the  duty  of  the  anthoritiea, 
ecclesiastical  or  princely.  The  intrusion  of  the  unworthy,  of  the  nobility 
as  such,  of  the  unedncated  is  a  sign  of  degenerate  times.  They  feel  that 
every  chapter  ■beara  witness  to  these  depressing  conditions;  many  episcopal 
seats  suffer  under  the  unholy  system;  many  a  village  is  death-ridden  by 
an  incompetent  and  vicious  priest  or  pastor.  The  honor  of  God  and  the 
lore  of  one's  neighbor  which  should  be  the  sole  motive  for  entering  upon 
these  offices,  involving  as  they  do  the  eternal  interests  of  human  souls, 
are  wantonly  and  selfishly  ignored.  Let  ns  summarize  these  remarks 
abont  the  clerical  reforms  which  the  writers  would  see  instituted.  1)  A 
thorough  education  of  the  ministry  in  the  Scripturea,  of  which  topic  more 
is  said  later  on.  2]  An  elevated  view  of  the  vocation  as  essentially  divine. 
3)  A  real  outward,  independent  call  by  the  people.  4)  A  suitable  exami- 
nation. 5]  A  worthy  ordination.  6]  A  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  its  purity 
as  a  message  for  human  consolation  and  happineas.  In  this  group  of 
changes  there  is  a  conspicuous,  if  indirect,  assault  upon  adventitious  doc- 
trine, upon  the  elements  of  fable  and  legend,  upon  sacerdotalism  and  upon 
the  sacramentarian  idea  of  the  Church. 

XXVin.  In  turning  to  meet  the  personal  charges  which  were  preferred 
against  these  two  as  being  Lutherans  and  making  innovations,  misleading 
their  friends  through  erroneous  doctrines  and  destroying  the  reverence  dae 
the  prelates  and  so  on,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  noble  protest 
which  has  all  the  liturgical  merit  of  a  confession  before  the  bishop  and 
the  whole  world.  It  declares  in  effect;  According  to  the  highest  attestation 
of  conscience  and  our  hope  of  salvation  we  are  Ohristiane,  and  as  truly 
as  God  is  our  Lord  who  knows  all  hearts  wc  crave  nothing  superior  uud 
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pray  for  nothing  more  ardently  than  that  the  name  of  God  and  of  Jesns 
Christ  onr  Redeemer  may  be  praised  and  magnified  by  a  genuine  wor- 
ship; that  his  divine  Word  may  be  proclaimed  thronghoat  the  whole  world 
for  the  comfort  of  all  troubled  souls;  that  all  men  may  win  a  right  faith 
and  a  cordial  trust  in  God;  that  we  may  exercise  ourselves  in  all  works 
of  love,  each  one  toward  every  other  man;  in  brief,  since  we  just  now 
speak  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  we  all  may  lead  a  genuine  evangelical 
Christian  life.  Confessional  literature  has  produced  nothing  nobler,  simpler 
or  more  vital.  The  two  confessors  rise  above  the  mere  Church  organization 
and  the  limitations  and  pretensions  of  the  ecclesiastical  idea  of  salvation. 
Thus  they  identify  themselves  with  no  human  teacher  be  he  great  as 
Aquinas  or  lucid  as  Tauler  or  commanding  as  Luther.  Salvation  is 
linked  with  no  school  and  with  no  theologian  however  significant  he  was 
or  is.  They  stand  on  the  broad,  free,  simple  platform  of  Gospel  Christianity 
and  personal  relationship  with  the  living  Word.  Rome  and  the  schools 
may  condemn  them  but  they  have  the  inner  witness  of  conscience  and  of 
God  that  they  are  Christians;  they  have  the  consciousness  of  that  union 
vnth  Christ  which  the  Spirit  alone  can  give;  they  know  and  feel  their 
relationship  and  have  the  assurance  of  an  accepted  and  loving  faith;  they 
are  men  of  prayer  and  their  whole  nature  in  its  deepest  and  most  generous 
conclusions  and  desires  rises  up  with  aspirations  for  the  fullest  honor  of 
God  the  Lord  and  God  the  Redeemer  by  a  pure,  unadorned  service  and 
worship  of  him;  they  face  the  profoundest  need  of  the  whole  world  vnth 
a  yearning  solicitude;  they  want  every  beclouded,  benighted,  troubled  soul 
in  the  entire  circuit  of  humanity  to  have  the  comfort  of  the  divine  Word; 
they  are  not  content  with  a  German  Christianity,  nor  an  Italian,  nor  a 
French,  nor  an  Asiatic,  nor  an  African  Christendom ;  they  want  to  include 
the  new  world  just  risen  into  European  ken  and  all  the  coast  ranges  of 
its  seas  to  be  sharers  in  the  same  grace.  There  is  no  broader  cotemporary 
reference  to  the  duty  of  Church  expansion  or  the  work  of  missions, 
as  we  should  call  it,  in  the  scope  of  Reformation  literature;  and  observe 
that  it  is  a  personal  attest  alone;  it  is  a  daily  prayer;  it  is  a  struggle  of 
the  Spirit  within  them  to  win  the  wide,  wide  field  which  the  Gospel  opened 
to  them.  And  look  too  at  the  way  this  aspiration  is  expanded;  1]  no  human 
soul  should  he  omitted  from  winning  a  genuine  faith  and  ardent  trust  in 
God;  2)  practial  Christianity  should  go  to  work  and  exercise  itself  in  the 
comprehensive  range  and  direction  of  the  works  of  love,  each  man  toward 
his  fellow.  What  sociological  feature  is  omitted?  And  what  color  or  nation 
or  race  or  tongue  is  outside  of  the  pale  of  this  profession  of  an  active, 
living  brotherhood?  There  is  the  evangelical  life,  the  life  according  to 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  reflection  of  the  life  of  and  in  Christ. 
Prayer  and  labor  have  here  a  simple  but  fitting  blending.    Faith,  hope 
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and  love  are  interwoven  in  a  rare  unity.  Christian  experience  obtains  an 
expanded  vitality.  Can  yon  tell  as  of  anything  nobler,  can  yon  show  ns 
a  more  sensitive  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  practical  fraternity  in  Christ? 
And  who  can  set  before  himself  a  more  generous  ideal  and  seek  a  more 
consummate  end? 

XXIX.  Through  this  more  rational  understanding  of  the  Christian  life 
the  present  interpretation  of  duty  which  formal  work-righteousness  sets 
before  us  would  have  to  be  changed  into  a  view  which  should  yield  honest 
results.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  existing  controversy  between  two  classes 
of  the  clergy;  the  spiritual  minded  ministry  stand  for  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  the  dishonest,  formal  priests  take  up  the  cudgels  for  machine  prod- 
ucts that  are  dead-sea  apples  and  at  best  have  no  justification  for  their 
existence.  Thus  they  return  to  that  grave  problem  of  the  Reformation: 
What  constitutes  genuine  worship  or  service?  What  are  the  works  that 
one  can  honestly  call  good?  Both  parties  claim  the  necessity  of  what  are 
called  good  works,  but  their  explanations  of  the  origin  and  constitution 
of  such  good  works  differ  radically.  The  formalists  insist  that  their  in- 
ventions and  their  ecclesiastical  laws  and  methods  are  parts  of  a  genuine 
worship  and  service.  This  assumption  our  authors  deny;  they  consider 
that  such  devices  savor  rather  of  superstition  and  hypocrisy;  faith  and 
obedience  to  God's  commandments  alone  constitute  a  scriptural  and  accept- 
able service.  Were  we  to  follow  the  divine  injunctions  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  demands,  we  would  have  to  be  busy  without  intermission  for  all 
time,  so  exhaustive  and  deep  are  they;  indeed  no  one  can  hope  to  com- 
plete the  circuit  of  their  requirements  because  they  include  such  a  refine- 
ment of  motive,  such  a  candor  of  sincerity,  such  a  transparency  of  truth, 
such  a  perfection  of  devotedness,  such  a  breadth  of  universality.  The 
formalist  principle  exacts  only  externality  of  obedience  to  churchly  ordi- 
nances by  which  however  no  improvement  of  the  inner  fountains  of  character 
is  attainable;  the  internal  evils  remain  unchecked  and  reach  a  ranker 
growth  because  they  are  unpruned  and  mayhap  undiscovered.  The  writers 
espouse  the  side  which  lays  its  stress  upon  the  obedience  of  the  heart  to 
the  divine  laws;  it  is  the  obedience  of  faith  and  of  incessant  battle  with 
the  evil  desires  whether  of  the  spirit  or  of  the  body.  These  command- 
ments of  God  are  alone  finally  authoritative.  A  contrast  therefore  exists 
between  the  objects  of  dependence  to  which  either  party  resorts.  Our 
petitioners  represent  the  thought  that  we  must  have  recourse  to  Christ 
alone  by  faithful  love,  for  it  is  through  him  alone  that  we  have  access  to 
God  and  his  compassion;  and  as  signs  of  our  feeling  of  dependence  we 
trust  and  hope  in  him  and  indeed  reverence  him  as  a  child  does  his 
father.  Whereas  the  prelates  advocate  the  theory  of  human  and  fallible 
mediators,  and  they  cause  the  people  to  fear  these  sacerdotal  pretensions 
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more  than  they  do  God.  They  persuade  the  ignorant  to  have  recourse 
to  such  intermediaries  as  wood  and  stone,  to  regulations  about  meals,  to 
variations  of  symbolic  vestments,  to  times  and  seasons  for  incessant  feasts 
and  fasts,  just  the  things  prohibited  by  Christ  and  St.  Paul,  his  instru- 
ment. They  pay  court  to  God  with  outward  appearances  although  he  is 
Spirit  and  requires  his  servants  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
External  splendors  and  pomp  have  no  charm  for  him,  indeed  they  are  bis 
abhorrence,  if  they  be  used  as  substitutes  for  a  spiritual  service.  Thus 
the  formalists  show  their  insolence  and  arrogance  in  that  they  think  they 
can  commute  their  own  rationalism  and  wisdom  for  God's  way,  although 
Christ  so  distinctly  declares  that  no  one  can  confess  him  rightly  without 
an  inner  and  individual  revelation  from  heaven.  This  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  observe.  Both  of  these  friends  maintained  this  to  be  the 
experience  common  to  every  believer.  What  was  vouchsafed  to  Peter  is 
granted  to  all  who  seek  Christ,  an  inward  disclosure  and  attestation  of 
the  truth  to  the  personality  of  the  seeker,  and  every  such  seeker  must 
have  the  humility  and  the  openness  of  childhood,  which  means  that  he 
should  maintain  a  simple,  receptive,  affectionate  and  obedient  nature  filled 
with  the  sense  of  his  dependence.  The  formalist  therefore  is  destitute  of 
the  first  elements  of  a  genuine,  saving  faith  because  he  has  forsaken  the 
celestial  provision  for  the  support  of  the  spiritual  life;  he  cannot  grasp  the 
simple  appropriative  elements  of  a  corrective  trust;  he  insists  on  working 
out  the  great  problem  of  the  initial  steps  of  redemption;  he  tries  to  be 
his  own  mediator  and  that  by  positive  devices  and  substitutionary  deeds 
wrought  and  transferred  among  their  own  coterie;  he  prepares  the  leaky 
cisterns  with  great  care  and  is  surprised  to  find  no  water  of  life  in  them. 

XXX.  Oar  authors  accuse  the  prelates  of  rationalism  long  before  the 
days  of  Kant,  Paulus,  Bretschneider,  because  they  have  built  up  a  body 
of  divinity  either  independent  of  or  contradictory  to  revelation.  Further, 
they  have  substituted  this  theology  and  ethics  for  the  Scriptures  and  have 
insisted  on  obedience  to  its  precepts  as  having  priority  of  claim.  In  some 
respects  there  is  a  sort  of  similarity  to  the  later  school  of  rationalists  who 
also  practically  denied  the  necessity  of  revelation  and  put  in  its  place  the 
inductions  of  the  moral  judgment.  The  process  was  much  the  same  although 
the  results  were  heaven-wide  apart.  So  too  in  all  matters  of  character- 
building  of  a  more  distinctly  ethical  cast  the  same  divergence  is  manifest. 
It  is  true  that  as  to  what  are  recognized  and  branded  as  vices  and  crimes 
by  the  community  and  the  State,  both  parties  have  the  same  view.  But 
as  to  the  bearing  of  any  such  evil  deeds  upon  our  relationship  to  God 
and  about  the  inward  roots  the  two  schools  are  again  widely  sundered. 

XXXI.  This  radical  difference  is  due  to  the  deviating  estimates  put 
by  both  on  free  will.    It  is  the  exaggeration  of  its  liberty  which  is  the 
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parent  of  arrogance,  spiritaal  pride  and  selfishneBs;  the  latter  the  evangelicals 
in  harmony  with  the  Scriptnres  define  as.  the  chief  sin  of  all  the  sins. 
From  this  terrible  product  of  free  will  no  one  is  exempt.  But  the  formalists 
are  nnable  to  discern  the  root  of  the  mischief.  They  attribute  their  good 
works  in  part  to  this  independent  faculty  and  think  that  they  can  earn 
and  deserve  heaven  through  the  instrumentality  of  what  they  work  out 
or  what  has  been  wrought  by  others  and  transferred  to  them  by  authori- 
tative rewards  or  substitutions.  The  evangelicals  on  the  contrary  adhere 
to  the  scriptural  declarations  that  in  our  nature  and  power  there  is  nothing 
absolutely  and  entirely  good  and  that  all  our  conduct  and  best  life  cannot 
stand  before  Ood's  scrutiny  did  he  go  into  judgment  with  us,  for  it  is  God 
alone  who  judges  the  heart,  which  at  its  best  is  evil  and  inscrutable.  It 
is  to  those  infinite  depths  and  fountain  heads  of  our  inner  nature  into 
which  we  ourselves  cannot  penetrate  that  we  must  ascribe  the  beginnings 
of  evil  in  us.  Its  latent  energies  for  awful  sinfulness  come  suddenly  to 
the  fore  front.  Its  ghastly  forms  stalk  forth  as  unbidden  guests,  yet  really 
as  the  unrevealed  impulses  of  our  own  depravity.  On  account  of  this  very 
involuntariness  of  the  origin  of  so  much  iniquity  by  which  the  will  is 
broken  down,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  unreckoned  possibilities  of  our 
personality,  these  evangelists  had  rather  put  their  trust  in  God  than  in 
man.  As  our  authors  say:  therefore  we  give  all  the  honor  to  our  Maker 
and  stand  fast  in  the  faith  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  through  whose  blood 
we  are  justified.  They  rest  in  the  atonement,  in  the  perfect  and  embra- 
cive  goodness  and  merit  of  Christ  for  their  justification  and  not  on  their 
own  works.  So  absolute  is  this  rest  in  God  that  whatever  deeds  of  love 
they  themselves  gladly  do,  they  ascribe  these  also  to  God  the  Lord  who 
energizes  us  as  his  instruments  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  same;  and 
this  is  again  a  medium  by  which  they  attain  the  knowledge  that  our  Otod 
is  gracious  and  is  indeed  a  living  Father  in  heaven.  Further,  they  have 
the  conviction  that  so  long  as  they  abide  in  faith  whatever  imperfections 
creep  into  their  deeds  awares  or  unawares,  and  sin  is  never  absent  from 
one  in  some  form  because  the  most  righteous  man  may  fall  seven  times 
a  day,  these  short-comings  are  condoned  so  long  as  one  contends  actively 
against  these  recursive  failures,  and  the  effort  at  betterment  is  acceptable 
because  of  faith  in  Christ.  They  summarize  their  beliefs  on  this  point  in 
St.  Paul's  language:  We  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified. 
We  magnify  the  divine  grace  as  alone  sufficient  and  complete;  through 
his  divine  compassion  we  are  redeemed  and  blessed.  Heaven  is  already 
our  possession  and  the  real  solicitude  is  that  we  do  not  let  it  go  or  surrender 
it.  The  acquisition  of  the  Gk)spel  itself  with  the  capacity  to  hold  it  is  the 
product  purely  of  faith.  Now  that  can  exist  without  good  works  no  more 
than  a  good  tree  can  exist  without  fruit. 
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XXXn.  This  is  a  confession  of  their  belief  which  they  lay  before  the 
Bishop,  asserting  the  right  of  self-defense;  their  reputation  had  been 
assaulted;  they  would  rescue  their  name  as  Christians  from  the  atrocious 
critics  who  make  sport  of  man's  deepest,  most  sensitiye  interests.  What 
they  have  thus  professed  they  conceive  to  be  the  substance  of  evangelical 
Christianiiy.  They  are  ready  to  receive  enlightenment  indeed,  but  it  must 
be  through  the  Scriptures  as  the  given  medium  of  instruction  about  divine 
things.  They  propose  an  irrefragable  rule  for  judging  whether  a  man  is 
a  genuine  Christian  or  not.  For  them  a  Christian  is  not  a  nominal  title, 
it  designates  one  bom  of  Ood.  This  testing  law  is  based  on  the  two 
commandments  of  Christ.  He  who  seeks  exclusively  the  honor  of  God 
and  the  benefit  of  his  neighbor  and  aims  to  rescue  poor,  fettered  conscien- 
ces from  their  bondage  undoubtedly  is  of  God.  Herein  lie  the  con- 
summate standards  and  duties  of  life;  they  are  just  as  much  the  command- 
ments of  Ood,  for  they  are  expressions  of  his  will  and  of  his  own  activity. 
The  man  who  is  obedient  to  this  standard  and  pursues  these  ends  has  a 
root  and  a  foundation  in  Ood.  Such  a  will  and  such  deeds  can  originate 
from  a  divine  source  alone;  obedience  to  these  royal  laws  guarantees  a  man 
to  be  a  Christian,  for  this  was  the  rule  and  purpose  and  life  of  Christ. 
Hence  he  laid  down  these  precepts  for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct 
because  he  embodies  righteousness  and  is  our  righteousness. 

XXXin.  Again  we  find  that  in  the  conception  of  our  authors  the 
combination  of  ethics  and  religion  is  indissoluble;  the  two  are  essentially 
one.  For  them  there  is  no  theology  which  disregards  ethics  and  no  ethics 
which  disregards  theology.  The  bugaboo  of  such  distinctions  as  men  try 
to  make  is  obliterated  for  them;  it  can  haunt  only  obfuscated  and  anti- 
quated brains.  As  if  a  man  could  be  wholly  moral  who  neglects  the  Ood 
who  made  him !  As  if  a  man  could  be  fundamentally  moral  who  ignores 
the  power  that  now  sustains  him !  As  if  a  man  could  be  hopefully,  inter- 
nally moral  who  assumes  not  to  know  the  eternal  and  infinite  Father! 
As  if  ethics  were  an  evolution  conscious  or  unconscious  from  a  dull  bar- 
barian and  not  the  life  of  the  Almighty!  As  if  the  roots  of  ethics  were 
a  material  seed  and  not  of  the  essence  of  personality!  Personaliiy  is  the 
death  of  the  materialist  and  personality  demands  the  infinitely  and  eter- 
nally Good ;  and  for  a  dependent  personaliiy  goodness  toward  Ood  is  the 
prime  necessisty  of  its  life ;  the  inalienable  parallel  of  goodness  towards 
man  should  be  self-understood.  Is  this  not  then  a  sovereign  and  final  rule 
that  our  authors  here  bring  forward  as  a  standard  by  which  they  them- 
selves would  have  Gk>d  test  their  right  to  bear  the  Christian  name?  Those 
who  are  not  bom  of  Gk>d  they  define  as  seeking  their  own  honor,  as 
loving  their  own  profit,  as  leading  back  the  people  who  have  been  set 
free  by  the  blood  of  Christ  to  a  renewal  of  their  captive  obedience  to 
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men,  as  desiroos  of  subjecting  their  fellows  to  human  ecclesiastical  law 
and  tyranny  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  divine  Word,  as  those  who  affect 
to  close  heaven  against  men  and  then  open  it  for  money.  Surely  such 
are  not  of  God ;  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  these  monstrous  abuses 
cannot  please  the  Almighty.  This  whole  system  therefore  appears  an 
egregious  perversion  of  justice,  a  deprivation  of  human  rights,  an  antag- 
onism to  the  first  principles  of  the  Oospel  and  the  life  of  spiritual  freedom 
which  that  Gospel  pledges  to  the  believing  soul.  They  who  consciously 
devise  and  maintain  these  fabrics  of  injustice  cannot  be  bom  from  above. 
A  regenerated  soul  could  not  produce  or  defend  an  oppression  like  this 
and  bring  about  such  disintegrating  results. 

XXXIV.  Over  against  this  tyranny  they  would  defend  the  evangelical 
democracy.  Let  us  look  at  their  aggressive  position  in  this  matter.  They 
feelingly  protest  that  they  have  not  been  seeking  the  gratification  of  any 
personal  ambition  or  advantage  in  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  teaching, 
widely  as  they  have  been  engaged  therein.  They  have  been  concerned 
exclusively  with  the  divine  honor  in  broadening  and  deepening  this  God- 
born  movement.  And  what  they  have  done  in  this  respect  was  according 
to  the  measure  of  ability  and  grace  imparted  by  God.  Their  prayer  is 
that  they  may  be  delivered  from  every  impulse  to  self-aggrandizement 
and  that  they  may  never  be  brought  to  such  a  selfish  pass  as  hypocritic- 
ally to  espouse  a  sacred  cause  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  ambitions. 
A  proof  of  the  sinceriiy  of  their  convictions  lies  in  their  readiness  to  expend 
their  own  incomes  so  far  as  possible  to  carry  forward  the  spiritual  enter- 
prise. They  are  ready  to  devote  their  property  according  to  their  ability 
for  the  establishment  of  an  evangelical  order  which  shall  be  devised  in 
consonance  with  the  utterances  of  the  divine  Word.  They  insist  that 
this  must  be  done  without  riot  or  the  expulsion  of  the  priest;  it  can 
and  ought  to  be  accomplished  with  all  patience  and  gentleness.  At  the 
least  they  are  acting  in  this  conciliatory  temper  in  their  own  villages. 
They  affirm  that  such  are  their  loyal  wishes  in  Christ  and  that  this  is 
what  they  are  praying  for  with  systematic  diligence.  Certain  striking 
elements  in  this  declaration  are  worthy  of  a  larger  consideration. 

XXXV.  The  introduction  of  a  Christian,  evangelical  order  meant  a 
number  of  important  factors  as  the  history  has  intimated.  It  signified  the 
setting  forth  of  doctrines  according  to  the  Gospel,  the  enactment  of  Church 
polity  according  to  the  apostolic  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
the  arrangement  of  worship  according  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual right,  the  regulation  of  the  Christian  life,  inward  and  outward, 
according  to  the  religious  and  moral  injunctions  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  plan  proposed  a  most  sweeping  and  potential  reform  that  in  time 
would  carry  everything  else  in  the  relative  life  with  it. 
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XXXVI.  Revolation  of  a  violent,  explosiye  and  crnel  kind  is  far  from 
the  Gospel  idea.  Bevolt  and  oppression  are  after  all  the  products  of  those 
enemies  of  the  truth  in  Christ  who  resist  the  right  of  the  individual  and 
deprive  him  of  freedom  of  conscience,  of  person  and  of  labor.  Whether 
men  of  those  times  or  men  of  this  time  attribute  violence  and  uproar  to 
the  Gospel,  they  forget  that  the  ancient  system  v^hich  they  alv^ays  repre- 
sent and  have  represented  is  one  of  slavery,  mental,  moral  and  physical. 
They  themselves  stood  for  and  now  stand  for  methods  of  encroachment 
upon  and  deprivation  of  common  rights.  The  opponents  of  the  Reformation 
maintained  the  injustice  of  an  ancient  tyranny  which  had  repressed  the 
natural  prerogatives  of  humanity,  which  had  fed  the  flames  of  war  to 
reduce  the  escaped  captives  to  a  most  brutal  enslavement.  This  is  what 
is  so  lamentably  forgotten  in  the  criticisms  of  the  Reformation  and  in 
the  efforts  of  the  workman  of  to-day  to  secure  as  much  room  for  himself 
as  his  neighbor  enjoys.  Existing  forms  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  not 
the  finalities  of  social  culture;  they  were  not  the  top  notch  of  humanity. 
Far  from  it,  they  were  inheritances  of  schemes  of  repression  and  dis* 
possession,  full  of  outrages  and  sodden  with  hierarchic  and  civic  castes. 
Every  aspiration  for  larger  independence  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  was 
seldom  met  by  kindly  and  helpful  treatment  or  adjustment.  The  great 
underlying  masses  had  no  council  wherein  they  could  plead  their  griev- 
ances. Others  did  all  the  legislation  and  execution  for  them.  Therefore 
if  revolt  and  revolution  came,  the  oppressors  were  the  responsible  parties. 
Those  who  seek  to  quench  or  restrain  the  growth  of  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity  sit  on  a  volcano  and  try  to  bandage  it  with  their  stock  phrases 
and  their  armed  troops;  but  these  inward  spiritual  forces  are  bigger  than 
most  men  think  them  to  be;  they  have  explosive  elements  in  them  that 
simply  must  have  an  outlet;  whether  man  wills  it  or  not,  God  wills  it. 
A  seed  will  expand;  a  leaven  will  assimilate;  a  fire  will  bum;  a  truth 
will  declare  itself  and  live.  Let  those  who  reclined  at  ease  and  fought 
for  their  ease  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation  bear  the  responsibility  as 
the  continuously  provocative  cause  for  all  that  followed.  Those  who 
perpetuate  wrongs  and  conserve  them  by  force  are  the  real  sources 
of  revolt.  The  lame  must  walk;  the  blind  must  see;  the  sick  must  be 
healed;  the  dead  must  be  raised.  That  is  the  Gospel  message.  That 
is  the  Gospel  mission.  And  history  will  continue  to  write  its  progress. 
You  cannot  destroy  the  sap  without  killing  the  tree  and  the  sap  must 
rise  and  bring  forth  buds  and  blossoms  and  leaves  and  fruit.  Where 
the  forms  of  freedom  were  abnormal  and  licentious  and  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  New  Testament  methods  of  advance  no  defence  for 
their  untoward  turbulence  is  possible.  But  in  all  other  cases  suppression 
of  and  formal  attack  upon  Gospel  rights  were  wrought  by  the  enemies  of 
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democracy.  Now  in  Schwenckfeld's  and  Hans  Ifagnns^  scheme  the  question 
of  the  right  of  defence  had  not  arisen.  Bnt  the  obligation  of  conscience 
did  require  the  establishment  of  such  changes  by  peaceful  means  of  per- 
suasion and  education  in  all  communities;  and  these  obligations  of  con- 
science were  sovereign  and  imperative :  they  could  not  go  to  sleep.  Hence 
these  defenders  of  progress  were  bent  upon  the  experiment  in  their  own 
villages.  The  relative  duties  locked  up  in  education  were  every  one  of 
them  latent  but  fermenting;  they  must  begin  to  brew  in  the  very  moment 
of  efiFort  to  better  the  internal  and  external  conditions  of  the  common  people 
who  also  had  the  right  to  grow  and  the  right  to  be  influenced  to  improve 
themselves.  Unquestionably  these  two  men  at  least,  and  we  know  of  others, 
began  the  ennobling  and  purifying  work.  The  better  the  farming  commu- 
nities reasoned  they,  the  better  the  nation;  if  the  wealth  of  a  people  depends 
upon  the  crops,  believe  it,  the  character  of  the  nation  also  depends  upon 
the  virtue  of  its  farmers.  They  should  be  the  first  to  be  educated,  socially, 
morally,  exactly  as  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  fostered.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  farmer's  sons  make  the  best  professional  and  business  men  and 
conserve  the  morals  of  the  towns  and  the  cities.-*  Here  then  was  the  fore- 
cast of  statesmen  in  seizing  upon  the  agrarian  problem,  and  right  in  the 
time  when  the  Bundschuh  was  active  and  the  peasants  eveiywhere  were 
combining  in  new  organizations  to  insist  on  a  few  human,  natural  rights. 
Does  anybody  wonder  that  when  their  claims  were  resisted  fire  and  blood 
were  the  outcome?  Could  any  other  results  be  expected  when  once  the 
elongated  limit  of  endurance  had  been  reached  ?  Princes  made  war  every 
time  for  far  lighter  causes  and  then  the  peasant  invariably  sufiFered  most. 
It  was  not  Euntz  but  his  master  who  was  at  fault  in  State  and  in  Church. 
It  was  a  fierce  but  untrained  democracy  and  therefore  their  prerogatives 
as  human  beings  lapsed  again  and  again.  The  Swiss  had  won  independ- 
ence why  should  not  the  peasants  of  the  Breisgau?  Now  here  were 
publicists  who  sensed  the  times  and  the  causes  of  trouble  as  did  some  of 
their  colleagues  of  the  Ritterschaft.  Here  were  men  who  wanted  the 
village-laborer  to  have  his  dues  and  proposed  to  grant  them.  If  the  Bishop 
was  not  wise  enough  to  see  his  opportunity  they  would  do  it  for  him. 
They  turned  some  of  their  own  means  into  this  channel  of  beneficence 
and  helped  in  the  redemption  of  the  thralls.  Why  did  not  Silesia  have 
a  peasant  war?  Because,  thanks  to  its  nobles,  there  was  as  much  freedom 
of  conscience  in  that  land  as  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  up  to  1526,  when 
the  Hapsburger  began  his  obscurantist  and  autocratic  policies  with  a  cruel 
prognathism  and  a  bigoted  brain.  Now  if  one  has  an  idea  of  Schwenck- 
feld's  diligence  in  general,  he  will  know  what  his  activity  in  this  partic- 
ular amounted  to;  he  did  not  stop  with  writing;  he  generally  did  things 
before  he  talked  about  them.    And  when  he  once  talked  he  multiplied  his 
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energies  a  hundredfold  and  no  man  could  stop  him.  The  snperiority  of 
the  farming  commnnitieB  of  Lower  Silesia  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  quite  likely  due  to  the  indomitable  characteristics  planted 
by  Schwenckfeld  and  his  coacyutors.  And  much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  its  cities,  including  even  Breslau,  as  long  as  the  strong  brotherhood 
was  able  to  maintain  its  existence.  And  yet  all  hands  have  taken  part 
systematically  in  destroying  the  salt  of  their  land  by  persecution,  upon 
which  the  Lutheran  was  even  more  intent  than  the  Romanist. 

XXXVIL  Our  authors  next  meet  the  challenge  of  the  supporters  of 
the  old  faith  who  claim  to  be  the  true  evangelicals :  they  too  are  in  favor 
of  the  Gospel  but  with  its  ancient  interpretation  and  not  with  the  modem 
ideas  which,  from  the  prelates  standpoint,  were  anti-evangelical.  The  only 
answer,  and  an  all  sufficient  one,  is  a  bit  of  satirical  reminder  that  that 
system  impoverished  Germany;  the  money  went  for  the  enrichment  of  Rome 
but  to  the  depletion  of  the  donors.  A  system  thus  founded  on  false  finances 
which  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  the  social  fabric  that  nourished  it  should 
not  claim  to  be  evangelical.  On  the  directly  ethical  side  our  petitioners 
only  allude  to  the  misleading  of  human  consciences  which  are  reared  in 
a  way  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  Gospel  idea  of  freedom  and  which 
denied  direct  intercourse  with  God  without  mortal  mediation,  and  suppressed 
to  obliteration  the  spiritual  rights  which  the  entire  Scripture  guaranteed 
to  a  believer.  That  system  was  also  guilty  of  substituting  human  for  divine 
law.  Surely  such  an  order  could  have  no  claim  to  call  itself  evangelical. 
The  inflexible  principles  of  interpretation  for  the  Gospel,  which  are  here 
repeated  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  are:  1)  The  subordination  of  the 
reason  to  the  facts  stated  in  the  Evangel;  the  reasoning  must  be  upon 
these  facts  as  premises.  The  authors  set  aside  any  charge  that  the  Gospel 
is  the  product  of  human  invention  or  commentation  which  some  Romanists 
claimed  in  order  to  get  a  basis  for  their  tradition.  2]  The  Old  Testament 
must  be  a  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the  New.  The  thought  that  the 
Scriptures  are  christological  lies  at  the  basis  of  this,  as  Christ  himself 
and  St.  Paul  declare.  This  is  enlarged  into  the  rule  that  the  Scripture 
must  interpret  Scripture  so  that  the  New  Testament  itself  may  aid  in  the 
exposition  of  itself.  St.  Paul's  broad  law  is  that  our  understanding,  thoughts 
and  imagination  are  to  be  captive  to  Christ,  hence  the  hermeneutic  here 
set  forth  is  not  simply  verbal  but  is  also  one  of  logical  and  historical 
content.  This  is  illui^trated  by  a  contrast  between  the  two  schools  of 
exposition  with  reference  to  the  passage:  Render  therefore  unto  Csesar 
the  things  that  are  Csesar's;  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  The 
prelate  finds  in  this  a  justification  for  the  payment  of  tithes ;  as  for  example 
in  a  letter  which  Bishop  Ciriacus  wrote  to  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland, 
and  in  another  which  the  Bishop  and  Senators  of  Poland  addressed  to  the 
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Prassian  prelates  and  other  officials  this  citation  is  so  interpreted;  both 
these  missiyes  are  in  the  Ossolinski  collection.  But  the  passage  really 
refers  to  the  intemality  of  the  Kingdom  and  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
recreated  in  the  image  of  God;  hence  we  are  to  give  him  the  fnll  services 
of  all  that  the  image  signifies;  we  are  to  render  to  him  the  whole  energy 
of  the  sonl.  3)  Moreover  a  correct  exegetical  method  seeks  for  the  divine 
instruction  by  prayer.  A  believer's  mind  is  directed  by  the  Spirit  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  4)  None  the  less  necessary  is  the 
moral  purpose  to  seek  and  search  for  oneself.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the 
individual  believer  to  form  his  own  opinions  and  formulate  his  own  faith, 
not  only  by  the  perusal  but  the  earnest  study  of  the  Bible  that  he  may 
find  the  significance  of  Christ  therein.  These  are  the  simple  laws  which 
guide  our  authors  for  getting  at  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel. 

XXXVIII.  Then  follows  their  plea  for  the  independent  authority  and 
publicity  of  the  Scriptures  which  although  it  be  in  many  respects  a  reaffir- 
mation of  what  was  before  discussed  yet  has  a  fresh  hue  from  its  setting. 
They  want  the  sacred  records  to  be  universally  acknowledged  as  supreme 
and  if  they  be  that,  then  every  man  should  have  a  copy  of  them  for  his 
study  and  guidance.  Against  such  authority  and  dissemination  the  curia- 
lists  argue  that  the  Scriptures  are  dark,  the  passages  are  obscure  and 
contradictory,  hence  a  judge  over  them  is  obviously  necessary.  To  which 
the  advocates  for  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  answer  that  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Word  of  God  or  Christ  are  through  and  through  pure  light,  which  of 
themselves  bring  clearness  to  the  believing  heart  and  were  designed  so  to 
do.  For  this  self-evidencing  character  they  bring  certain  passages  arranged 
in  cumulative  and  thetic  order;  these  refer  to  the  Bible  as  the  guide  to 
conduct,  as  a  revelation  to  increase  our  understanding  of  God  and  the 
world- order  and  duty,  as  the  universal  gift  for  the  whole  race  to  give 
intelligence  as  to  our  relationship  to  God  and  to  our  fellows,  as  the  sole 
and  all  sufficient  medium  for  disclosing  to  us  the  mind  of  God  independently 
of  the  creature.  It  is  indeed  a  striking  and  illuminating  collocation  of 
citations.  It  unfolds  a  breadth  of  conception  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures  far  and  away  beyond  the  literalists  of  this  and  the  following 
centuries.  The  propositions  of  the  debate  on  April  11, 1524  in  Axiomata 
Joannis  Hessi  Wraiislauiensis  had  not  nearly  the  weight  or  the  relativity 
of  the  suggestions  made  in  this  letter  to  the  Bishop.  An  edition  with  the 
above  title  appeared  in  this  year  edited  by  Petrus  Resinus  at  Cracow.  It  is 
cited  in  Elose  R.  G.  Breslau  p.  125.  The  real  difficulty,  our  authors 
affirm,  lies  not  in  the  Scriptures  but  in  our  own  darkened  hearts  burdened 
with  self-love,  avarice,  anger,  impurity  and  tyranny  so  that  the  divine 
light  cannot  illuminate.  The  first  step  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
Bible  is  to  have  the  scales  removed  from  the  eyes,  else  we  grope  in  an 
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Egyptian  darkness.  The  Spirit  alone  is  the  true  guide  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  Scriptores  because  he  alone  concentrates  everythiug  upon 
the  divine  honor.  The  fleshly  nature  until  regenerated  is  incapable  of  a 
sympathetic  penetration  into  God's  revealed  will.  We  thus  are  introduced 
to  the  chief  qualification  for  interpretation  in  the  new  bom  character  of 
the  interpreter.  It  is  not  the  mere  linguists  uor  the  mere  historians  nor 
the  mere  humanists  nor  the  mere  philosophers  who  can  really  find  Christ 
the  Word  in  the  book  and  discover  the  light  which  should  light  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world;  the  eye  must  be  taught  of  God  to  see; 
the  heart  must  be  made  receptive;  the  ear  must  be  pierced;  the  inner  man 
must  be  awakened  to  the  certainties  and  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world 
before  we  can  begin  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  abysses 
of  the  Spirit.  Here  as  in  all  thiugs  Schweuckfeld  maintains  that  the 
formation  of  character  is  the  primary  issue  of  life  and  progress  in  every 
sphere.  No  man  ought  to  touch  the  great  secrets  of  the  universe  and  the 
great  creations  of  God  with  unholy  hands.  The  first  science  is  to  know 
one's  self,  to  discover  one's  need  of  a  Father  in  the  inclusive  christic 
ideas  of  that  term,  and  then  he  may  interpret  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 
This  teaching  Schwenckfeld  expands  with  an  intensive  ictus  as  his  own 
life  lays  stronger  hold  upon  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  These  opinions  affirm 
the  value  of  Christian  experience  in  expounding  abstract  truth.  It  is  the 
experiment  which  one  makes  and  the  tests  to  which  we  ourselves  are 
subjected  that  promote  our  perceptions  of  spiritual  realities.  They  acquaint 
us  with  the  higher  firmaments  of  whose  stars,  suns  and  clusters  we  would 
otherwise  be  unconscious.  It  is  our  Lord's  own  declaration :  If  any  man 
willeth  to  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  be  of 
God  or  whether  I  speak  from  myself.  The  relation  of  Christ  to  the  inward 
life  is  illustrated  by  other  Reformation  literature.  A  little  tract  which 
Johann  Eberlin  wrote  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  thought  that 
the  old  belief  and  order  should  not  be  utterly  deserted  and  set  aside  as 
if  they  were  so  much  unrighteous  lumber,  gives  a  good  summary  of  what 
the  real  Christian  life  consists  in  and  is  entitled  (Sin  fd^oner  fpiegel  |  einS 
Sl^ziftltd^en  leBenS/  ge'lmad^t  burd^  Sol^an  @Ber«|Iin  t^on  ©in^Burg/  5U 
lob  I  mn\>  eer  eim  erfamen  |  SR^at  t)nnb  geme^n  |  einer  loBIid^e  ftatt  |  SRein^ 
felben/  atjlen  &^2ift|9lduBi|gen  |  nii|Ii(i^  gu  |  luiffen.  The  new  nobility  as 
constituted  by  the  Spirit  is  the  theme  handled  by  Wenzelaus  Linck  in 
the  work  9Som  criftlid^cn  |  Slbcl  obcr  frc^^cit  bcr  ftn-lbcr  gotten  t)nt>  glau*| 
Btgen  ntenfc^en.  |  SSen^eflauS  fiindC.  |  SlIfoenBurg  in  |  iDZe^ffen.  |  SR.  2)XXiiii. 
It  also  agrees  with  Schwenckfeld's  doctrine  of  regeneration  as  being  of 
the  essence.  Urbanus  Regius  was  at  this  time  a  preacher  in  Augsburg 
as  we  have  already  remarked.  On  this  very  New  Year's  day  of  1524 
he  sent  as  a  letter  of  kindly  greeting  to  his  friend  Lucas  Gaszner  a  senior 
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of  the  city  J  a  little  treatise  83on  t^ollomenl^att  bnb  |  frud^t  bti  leibenS  Q^l^ttfti/ 
Sampt  ern&rung  ber  |  tDoit  $auU  (Solof.  1.  |  Sd^  erfilQ/  baS  |  abgeet  ben 
le^ben  |  (S^2i'|ftt  tc.  |  S)urd^  2).  SSrbanum  fRegium.  The  introduction  thereto 
is  a  very  choice  bit  of  writing.  The  tractate  is  eminently  christological 
and  expounds  the  sufficiency  of  Christ  for  our  salvation  on  the  basis  of 
the  completeness  of  his  person  and  his  passion.  At  the  conclusion  however 
he  makes  this  remark  which  is  evidently  a  reflection  upon  certain  tendences 
then  current:  In  the  spiritual  body  there  happens  just  at  this  time  what 
is  both  disorderly  and  inflictive  of  inward  injury  to  souls.  Those  who  are 
uneducated  and  should  be  learning  set  themselves  up  and  want  to  teach 
others.  Those  who  are  capable  of  teaching  are  contemned  and  have  to 
turn  farmers.  He  advices  these  uncultured  pretenders  first  to  go  to  school 
or  pursue  some  other  occupation  for  they  are  not  called  to  the  office  of 
preaching.  From  the  nature  of  the  discussion  the  reference  is  rather  to 
the  papal  incapables  than  to  the  Anabaptist  laics,  although  Augsburg 
had  a  considerable  experience  of  some  of  the  cruder  as  well  as  nobler 
elements  among  that  body  of  reformers.  The  Scriptures  compel  us  to  go 
to  the  inerrant  God;  they  lift  us  up  from  the  errant  man  who  must  have 
definite  truth  and  certainty  in  what  concerns  his  moral  and  religious  life. 
An  ultimate  standard  must  exist  and  that  is  expressed  in  the  living  Word 
who  has  brought  to  us  the  seeds  of  an  enduring  spiritual  life.  One  need 
not  quarrel  about  the  shell  of  the  external  revelation  or  hang  upon  the 
letter;  it  is  for  the  thought  contained  therein  which  language  can  so  feebly 
express  that  we  must  search.  But  now  comes  the  curialists'  declaration 
that  the  Christian  Church  and  the  councils  alone  are  competent  to  keep 
due  order  in  human  society  and  so  they  must  be  the  sole  authoritative 
interpreters  of  the  Scriptures.  Mark  that  no  distinction  is  made  as  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  or  the  Council;  that  long  debated  question  had 
not  yet  attained  a  sufScient  and  final  answer,  nor  did  it  until  our  own 
day.  This  argument  even  in  its  uncertainiy  as  to  the  final  judge  is  of 
course  attractive  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  their 
significance  and  sufficiency  for  the  guidance  of  the  soul  and  who  have 
been  bred  in  the  slavery  of  formalism.  But  continual  abuse  and  ignorance 
according  to  our  logicians  do  not  justify  such  callous  and  crass  unwisdom, 
all  the  more  when  the  battle  as  to  what  constitutes  moral  and  normal 
authority  has  begun.  It  is  to  break  up  this  dense,  opaque  disregard  of 
liberty  and  this  mistaken  love  for  slavish  chains  that  the  Gospel  is  again 
opened  up,  that  the  prison  doors  are  flung  wide  apart  and  the  captive 
is  summoned  to  breathe  the  air  for  himself.  The  perfumed  atmosphere  of 
the  oeremonialist  is  no  substitute  for  the  breezes  fresh  from  the  hills  of 
Nazareth  and  Calvary.  The  layman  dare  challenge  the  whole  prelacy 
and  the  whole  canon  law  and  the  surreptitious  majesty  of  the  councils. 
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WenceslaoB  Linck  gave  as  the  reason  for  the  current  opposition  to  the 
Word,  its  invisibiliiy  for  the  kingdom  erected  through  it  is  spiritaal;  it 
requires  clarity  of  the  soul  or  such  a  change  of  nature  as  will  enable  the 
man  to  apprehend  the  inyisible.  Again  the  natural  hypocrisy  which  thinks 
it  can  serve  two  masters  conjointly  always  leads  to  the  neglect  of  and 
hostility  to  the  one  master  who  ought  alone  to  receiye  our  homage.  The 
reasons  he  brings  forward  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  are:  that  it  is 
not  from  man  but  is  God's  Word;  then  too  it  is  the  only  way  out  of 
darkness  into  the  light;  and  finally  it  is  the  sure  standard  of  judgment 
at  the  last  day.  This  was  in  1524  at  Altenburg  where  he  was  pastor 
and  the  published  sermon  bears  the  title  $te  auff  gotteS  tuo2t  |  aQatn  a\i 
auff  atnen  bcften'lbigcn  fclfcn/  filler  E^riftcn  |  ffimcmcn  crbatuct  |  fctn  foU.  | 
2)octo:  aBin^eflouS  |  2md  SccIeftafteS  jft  Slben*  |  burg  in  SRe^ffen.  |  1523. 

XXXIX.  These  two  men  h|id  no  more  surety  of  personal  safety  from 
the  pursuit  of  Rome  than  had  any  other  reformer,  although  they  were 
aware  of  the  sentiment  of  the  nobles  and  had  the  sympathy  of  their 
Herzog.  None  of  these  however  would  avail  were  Sigismund  or  Ludwig 
to  be  as  aggressive  as  the  Chapter  at  Breslau  desired  them  to  be;  and 
the  Herzog  himself  stood  in  peril  of  an  interdict  as  severe  in  words  as 
that  against  his  maternal  grandfather,  Georg  Podiebrad,  if  he  continued 
his  present  non-interferent  policy.  Let  each  man  have  the  honor  due  his 
moral  courage  and  the  frank  freedom  of  his  conscience.  These  knights 
however  took  the  responsibility  for  their  own  heroic  act  and  sought  to 
complicate  no  one  else;  they  abode  in  the  shadow  of  no  guarantee  of 
safety,  although  they  were  sure  of  the  feeling  of  princes  and  nobles  with 
reference  to  the  Reformation  and  especially  of  the  quite  universal  move 
toward  independence  from  Rome. 

XL.  Can  the  Christian  Church  be  the  final  authority  is  then  the 
question.  To  discuss  this  point  correctly  they  first  define  what  the 
Christian  Church  is.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  do  not  describe  that 
Church  as  catholic  for  fear  of  an  immediate  identification  with  Rome 
should  they  so  style  it  They  call  it  rather  the  Christian  Church.  Indeed 
they  introduce  this  substituted  view  into  the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  uni- 
versality of  the  Church  will  appear  of  itself  but  unattached  to  any  historic 
pretensions.  If  however  the  institution  is  truly  Christian,  then  of  necessity 
it  is  as  wide  in  its  embrace  as  there  are  genuine  believers  anywhere.  The 
term  Catholic  does  not  appear  as  part  of  that  formulary  until  St.  Nicetas 
added  it  in  450  A.  D.  to  the  sancta  ecdesia.  It  was  Cyprian  who  first 
used  the  clause  per  sanctum  ecdesiam.  In  the  liturgy  current  in«  their 
own  churches  the  phrase  Christian  Church  was  part  of  the  popular  con- 
fession. This  discrimination  is  made  by  other  reformers  as  well  and 
Luther  himself  uses  it.    But  what  is  the  Church?    The  German  term  Ge- 
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mein,  Gemeinde  iB  the  translation  for  the  Oreek  term  iytxlrjala^  although 
the  etymological  meaning  is  very  different.  The  one  has  reference  to  the 
constituency  as  made  up  of  the  common  people  in  general,  the  other  to 
the  constituency  as  called  out  from  the  world  to  form  a  community  for 
the  ends  of  righteousness  and  humanity.  The  German  term  is  therefore 
already  nominal  while  the  Greek  as  applied  to  the  Church  has  the  more 
distinctive  conception  and  a  certain  character  attributed  to  the  assembly 
thus  joined.  In  uneducated,  popular  estimation  the  word  Church  is  applied 
to  the  building  itself  rather  than  to  the  congregation  using  it.  A  second 
and  current  interpretation  of  what  the  Church  is,  is  both  practical  and 
secular,  for  this  speaks  of  the  pope,  cardinals,  bishops  and  prelates,  or  the 
upper  crust  of  the  ordines  majores  as  comprising  it.  These  claim  to  be 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth;  they  constitute  the  chief  dispensers  of 
grace;  they  are  a  mediatorial  body  and  at  the  same  time  exclusive  and 
autocratic.  Hence  it  is  a  feudalistic  conception  which  had  penetrated 
into  and  changed  the  old  Catholic  idea  of  visibility.  The  ®eftnbe  are  not 
of  much  account  in  such  a  system  except  for  their  numbers^  loyal  bigotry 
and  cheap  service.  This  is  the  curial  conception  and  accepted  by  their 
people  because  of  the  inherited  tradition.  The  lower  grades  of  the  ordines 
majores  and  the  ordines  minores  and  the  people,  what  voice  had  they  in 
anything?  It  is  not  a  formulated  definition  by  a  council  or  by  the  pope 
but  it  was  deducted  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  public  from  what  they 
saw  and  felt  and  what  was  practically  the  case,  and  this  feudalistic  notion 
has  developed  into  the  ultramontane  hierarchy  and  has  defined  infallibility. 
Now  our  authors  venture  on  their  own  inferences  from  the  Scriptures. 
We  hold,  say  they,  that  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Scriptures  is  called 
the  community  or  congregation  of  all  or  of  many  hearts  and  souls  who 
believe  in  Christ.  Its  head  is  Christ  our  Lord.  Such  a  Church  is  bom 
from  the  Word  of  God  alone;  it  is  nourished  and  ruled  by  that  same 
personal  agency.  In  short  the  Church  regulates  all  things  according  to 
the  Gospel;  it  judges  of  all  affairs  through  the  Scriptures.  Against  this 
one  Church  the  gates  of  hades  shall  not  prevail.  It  is  the  institution 
defined  by  the  Apostolic  Creed  as  the  Holy  Christian  Church.  Is  there 
any  explanation  up  to  1524  from  the  evangelical  point  of  view  much 
superior  to  this?  Is  there  any  exposition  more  simple,  more  thoughtful 
or  more  comprehensive?  The  mass  of  discussion  is  here  sifted  to  its 
finest  seed.  Those  persons  who  have  one  baptism,  one  faith,  one  Spirit 
are  all  members  of  the  same,  no  matter  where  they  may  be,  at  Rome  or 
elsewhere,  and  Christ  alone  is  their  head.  That  is,  the  number  of  the 
elect  friends  of  God  are  the  genuine  Christian  Church.  Here  are  many 
points  of  absorbing  interest.  It  is  a  purely  scriptural  definition.  They 
at  once  wholly  reject  any  other.  Nor  do  they  stop  to  discuss  the  primacy 
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of  blessed  Peter,  nor  whether  he  was  ever  at  Rome  of  which  there  is  not 
the  ghost  of  a  historical  proof,  nor  do  they  meddle  with  any  sacramental 
theory  or  any  sacerdotal  privilege  nor  any  constitutions  Apostolic,  Con- 
stantinian  or  Charlemagnian.  They  go  directly  to  him  who  founded  the 
body  of  believers  and  to  his  apostles  who  are  the  foundation  along  with 
the  chief  cornerstone.  If  their  definition  is  correct,  the  other  development 
theories  are  incorrect.  They  do  not  delay  in  assaulting  the  seemingly 
impregnable,  man-built  structures  but  rear  their  own  edifice  and  so  make 
the  other  useless.  They  establish  deductions  from  earlier  historical  data 
which  destroy  the  historicity  of  all  other  claims.  It  is  a  community  or 
congregation  of  all  or  many  hearts  and  souls  whose  mediatorial  head  is 
Christ.  There  is  no  other  head  permissible  or  possible.  There  is  no  vice- 
regent  or  vicegerent.  Any  other  represenative  system  is  a  diversion  and 
a  degeneracy  as  was  the  Israelitish  monarchy  in  relation  to  the  primitive 
theocracy.  Christ  is  thoroughly  equal  to  the  government  of  his  own  body, 
the  very  point  of  this  relationship  and  the  discharge  of  its  duties  are  lost 
by  grading  up  the  body  into  a  hierarchic  and  autocratic  system.  These 
authors  allow  no  such  distinctions  as  vital;  to  be  a  member  of  the  body 
of  Christ  or  of  this  community  means  a  very  simple  but  large  thing,  for 
it  imports  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity.  It  invests  all  sovereign  rights 
in  Christ  and  in  his  people.  There  are  no  lords  in  this  heritage  possible, 
there  are  no  feudal  distinctions  allowable.  They  all  stand  on  the  level 
of  brotherhood  and  every  caste  idea  is  essentially  abhorrent  to  its  internal 
nature.  Its  machineries  and  manipulation  are  therefore  republican  and 
delegatory,  hence  also  liable  to  revocation  and  change.  Its  outward  ex- 
pressions may  be  in  many  forms  but  these  forms  must  not  militate  against 
the  essential  equality  and  prerogative  of  any  other  form.  These  revelations 
of  the  Spirit  in  time  cannot  be  limited  to  any  particular  historical  succession. 
The  continuous  blows  which  the  centuries  have  given  to  that  crass  and 
stiff  idea  are  so  manifold  that  men  ought  to  have  descried  the  fiction  long 
ago.  When  there  are  over  some  dozen  of  such  claimants  to  separatistic, 
alone-saving  properties  and  notes,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  cure  anybody, 
even  the  most  insteeped  hieratic  of  the  coarse  Ebionitic  dream;  the  thin 
ice  of  such  a  theory  ought  long  ago  to  have  melted  with  the  first  sun 
and  to  have  let  in  and  ducked  at  least  the  venturesome  but  dull  skaters. 
But  there  is  no  delusion  too  great  to  be  hugged,  although  common  sense 
have  gutted  it  centuries  ago.  Men  still  try  to  vivify  their  own  shadows. 
In  this  M5hler-Newman  theory  of  development  there  can  be  no  law  of 
survival  of  the  fittest,  seeing  that  there  was  never  anything  fit  to  survive. 
The  crude  work  of  the  Christians  of  the  twentieth  century  who  have  sought 
to  establish  another  visible  imperium  in  imperio  was  a  botch  and  has 
manifested   an  endless  hostility  to  and  retardation  of  a  rational  and  con- 
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tinuous  evolution  of  the  original  democratic  and  spiritual  idea  of  the  Church. 
Now  one  and  another  antithetic  state  deliberately  cuts  lose  from  the  un« 
favorable  and  restrictive  conditions  by  restoring  the  primordial  principles. 
At  last  Christians  begin  to  bring  forward  the  thoughts  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  divine  movement  for  the  restoration  of  man,  for  the  planting 
and  conserying  of  ideals  in  human  society.  And  what  has  not  the  Church 
lost  in  leavening  power  through  these  many  centuries  by  sustaining  external 
imperialism  and  that  with  the  sword  and  chain  and  faggot 

The  Church  is  then  essentially  a  spiritual  organism.  Its  members 
are  bom  of  the  Word  of  God;  they  are  nourished  and  built  upon  and 
ruled  by  the  same.  The  origin  of  its  constituency,  the  development  of 
the  body,  the  government  thereofi  the  whole  career  of  its  moral  activity 
and  conscience  is  constantly  abjudicated  upon  by  the  identical  agency 
which  originated  it.  The  whole  standard  of  internal  and  external  life  in 
every  possible  relation  und  service  is  under  the  guidance  of  the  authori* 
tative  principle  which  declares  the  being  and  the  spirit  and  the  will  of 
its  Head.  Here  is  a  charter  of  liberty  which  lifts  us  to  the  supreme  level ; 
here  is  the  constitution  conserving  the  ideas  of  higher  life  in  the  Spirit 
and  dominating  daily  conduct  for  oneself,  for  the  home,  for  the  community 
and  ^  for  the  State.  The  dynamic  growth  of  character,  the  self-moulding 
energy,  the  active  fostering  of  human  welfare  are  the  signal  purposes  of 
such  a  spiritual  Kingdom.  It  guards  and  preserves  at  the  same  time  the 
rights  and  innate  prerogatives  of  the  individual  while  it  cares  for  the  well- 
being  of  society.  The  mission  of  this  communiiy  then  is  to  elevate  the 
race  and  to  bring  each  new  born  soul  into  fellowship  with  every  other; 
it  is  to  act  upon  the  social  structure,  upon  education,  upon  research,  upon 
commerce,  upon  industries,  upon  agricultural  interests.  It  is  therefore  a 
seed  principle  and  a  leaven.  It  does  not  seek  any  external  absorption  of 
all  human  interests  in  some  visible  framework  of  hierarchy;  it  is  not  to 
lay  an  autocratic  requisition  upon  the  forms  which  the  cultural  process  is 
to  undergo,  but  it  does  strive  to  animate  these  with  an  inward  force  which 
will  compel  them  to  be  beautiful ;  it  does  not  seek  to  put  a  uniform  upon 
everything,  whether  feudalistically  or  bureaucratically;  it  does  not  shut  up 
the  human  mind  and  its  advance  in  preconceived  and  determined  grooves; 
it  gives  the  most  liberal  expansion  to  every  possible  trait  and  energy  of 
the  race  by  rebaptizing  them  with  love  and  righteousness  and  substituting 
vital  goals  for  their  enlargement  and  manifolding;  variety  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  development.  Music  does  not  put  all  themes  into  one  key,  and 
shrink  all  tunes  into  one  note.  All  birds  are  not  monotone.  One  longs 
to  express  emotion  in  greater  resources  than  those  even  of  a  telharmoninm 
and  by  the  medium  of  instruments  historic  or  new  with  vocal  combinations 
beyond  the  courageous  and  yet  timid  ventures  of  Wagner.    One  solitary 
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type  of  worship  is  tbe  dream  of  an  nnprogressive  and  flat  if  not  windy 
soul.  Piety  of  only  one  hue  is  the  most  undesirable  mockery  of  the  fulness  of 
the  Spirit.  To  minimize  the  variety  of  form  is  like  cropping  a  dog  to 
make  him  look  a  lion,  or  like  putting  socks  and  a  muzzle  on  the  king 
of  beasts.  It  is  like  toning  all  tints  into  an  exasperating  gray  and 
despoiling  the  soul  of  its  exuberant  and  radiating  colors.  The  necessity 
of  contrast  is  true  of  thought,  philosophy,  uniyersity  schemes  and  or- 
ganizations for  human  good  and  relief.  You  cannot  force  the  soul  and 
its  enterprises  into  a  mighty  trust.  Every  attempt  has  at  once  shown  its 
own  futility;  socialism  itself  is  guilty  of  no  graver  anachronism  than  such 
a  scheme  of  dead  level.  You  cannot  make  every  brother  like  his  brother 
in  domestic,  in  ecclesiastical  or  in  political  textures.  Now  observe  that  our 
authors  set  down  this  principle  in  1524.  Zwingli  had  already  begun  to 
insist  on  uniformity;  Luther  and  Melanchthon  were  both  at  this  date  on 
the  high  road  to  demand  of  every  passer-by  the  surrender  of  his  goods 
and  to  wear  a  Wittenberg  coat,  if  he  wanted  to  live  in  Saxony.  Then  they 
began  to  tailor  the  uniform  of  other  countrymen.  The  freedom  of  form 
which  had  begun  to  assert  itself  everywhere  with  democratic  spontaneity 
was  about  to  have  its  young  wings  clipped  to  prevent  any  aggressive  and 
independent  flight,  just  as  these  two  men  protested  the  inherent  right  of 
that  individual  modification  which  spirituality  naturally  requires  and  pro- 
duces. They  sought  to  preserve  the  law  that  the  principle  of  growth  is 
spiritual  and  the  spiritual  has  infinite  ways  of  expressing  itself.  This 
spiritual  organization  is  liberated  from  all  geographical  boundaries  and  from 
circumstantial  and  even  national  divisions.  It  looks  solely  at  the  fact 
whether  a  man  is  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  so,  that  constitutes  him  a 
member  on  the  same  level  with  a  king  or  an  emperor.  This  man  may 
have  entered  the  world  in  Rome  or  in  Wittenberg  or  in  Strassburg  or  in 
Liegnitz  or  in  Calcutta.  The  only  absolute  qualification  is  that  he  have 
experienced  and  demonstrated  the  new  birth.  Mere  bearing  of  the  name, 
mere  participation  in  a  sacrament,  mere  external  and  traditional  attachment, 
mere  assertion  of  a  claim  counts  for  positively  nothing.  This  or  that 
candlestick  may  be  set  up  but  it  may  have  no  oil  in  the  vessels  for 
feeding  the  flame.  There  is  much  mighty  apparatus  whose  sole  use  is 
the  clatter  of  a  machinery  that  produces  no  fabric. 

But  the  geographer's  limitation  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  eliminated ; 
it  is  still  more  the  ecclesiastical  one  which  needs  to  be  thrown  into  the 
fire.  Whether  you  are  a  Romanist  or  a  Bohemian  or  a  Piccardist  or  a 
Friend  of  God  or  a  Waldensian  or  a  Lutheran  or  a  Zwinglian,  if  you  are 
bom  of  God  you  are  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  you  are  a  part  of 
the  Christian  Church.  And  there  was  no  use  of  speaking  of  an  invisible 
Church  either.    It  could  easily  be  sufficiently  visible  if  the  Spirit  of  love 
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and  nnity  had  reigned  between  these  different  shades  of  belief.  Had  they 
recognized  one  another  and  affiliated  in  any  sort  of  brotherhood,  in  any 
toleration  of  equality,  in  any  articles  of  federation,  the  so-called  invisible 
Ghnroh  would  haye  had  a  chance  of  making  itself  perfectly  splendidly 
yisible.  Had  they  recognized  one  solitary.  Christian  principle  as  existing 
in  any  body  but  themselyes  the  sun  behind  the  clouds  would  haye  shone 
forth.  Because  that  ought  to  have  been  so,  these  brethren  did  not  speak 
of  the  Church  as  invisible  and  did  not  give  up  hope  of  a  deeper  refor- 
mation and  a  larger  area  for  the  Spirit  to  witness  to  the  character  of  the 
membership.  Certainly  all  the  better  elements  would  have  had  a  larger 
opportunity  had  there  been  any  genuine  conception  of  fraternity  among 
the  leaders,  and  the  Judases  would  spontaneously  haye  gone  out  and 
hanged  themselves.  Now  each  organization  was  already  trying  to  destroy 
the  other  and  to  usurp  the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole,  and  so  the  enlightened 
and  cultivated  factions  were  deprived  of  all  capacity  to  unify  and  bring 
the  Kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace  forward.  Before  criticising 
Christ's  system,  the  ethical  doctors  and  the  ecclesiastical  proctors  as  well 
should  giye  it  an  opportunity  to  manifest  itself  and  not  add  to  the  weight 
of  wickedness  in  the  world,  already  sufficiently  large,  by  the  attempt  to 
destroy  the  life  seed  of  good  spiritual  Christianity.  Let  Christians  so-called 
really  behave  as  brethren  in  all  spheres  of  life  and  the  question  is  solyed; 
as  long  as  they  will  not  do  that  they  blaspheme  Christ  if  not  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  cause  the  world  to  ignore  the  religion  of  the  Cross  as  inade- 
quate and  impossible.  If  the  service  of  God  and  of  men  out  of  a  pure 
heart  does  not  make  more  rapid  progress,  it  is  because  Churches  and 
States  repress  its  first  principles  and  persist  with  intolerable  slowness  in 
learning  the  a  b  c  of  humanity.  The  average  Church  historian  continues  to 
insist  that  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  out  the  plainest  Christian  precepts 
in  any  other  than  divisive  and  materializing  ways  at  that  date  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. Is  it  not  time  to  shatter  this  favorite  idol  of  those  tender 
apologists  for  the  defects  of  their  heroes  and  for  the  limping  and  halting 
way  in  which  those  leaders  met  the  chief  necessities  of  the  hour  and  for 
the  hatred  they  eyerywhere  substituted  in  place  of  loye  which  is  the  sole 
sign  of  Christian  discipleship?  Let  us  ask,  is  it  not  time  to  set  forth  real 
Christianity  and  put  these  sorry  iconoclasts  of  what  is  really  beautiful  and 
essential  in  the  faith  into  the  proper  background?  Did  they  cry  sour 
grapes  against  the  true  Vine?  Is  the  impossibility  in  Christ  or  is  it  in 
woeful,  rueful  men  who  say  they  follow  him  when  they  carry  sticks  and 
bludgeons  and  swords  and  some  thuggish  instruments  that  look  like  stakes 
whereon  they  seek  to  bum  better  men  than  themselves? 

Let  us  ask  again  with  a  long  and  deep  cry,  is  it  not  time  to  write 
the  history  of  Christianity  and  to  put  the  pseudo-Christianity  whereyer  it 
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existed  and  whoever  professed  and  carried  it  forward  into  some  lower 
seats  of  the  synogogue?  The  signs  of  some  fragmentaiy  apprehension  of 
our  Lord  in  the  Reformation  were  existent  up  to  1524  when  the  leaders 
broke  and  began  their  selfish  separation.  A  genuine  Christianity  was 
more  practicable  in  the  period  of  the  narrow-skulled,  prognathic  Church 
than  it  was  under  Nero.  It  is  human  bigotry  and  stupidity  that  refuse 
to  practice  the  commonest  factors  of  a  vital  faith;  he  is  the  impracticable 
man  who  prevents  the  practicable  laws  of  Christianity  from  exercising 
their  full  influence  on  culture  or  from  being  the  spirit  and  the  form  of 
culture  itself.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Spirit  is  badgered  and  pestered  by 
the  king  of  devils  because  the  most  of  the  badgering  and  pestilent  devihi 
assume  to  be  the  only  Christians.  Let  the  true  Church  arise  and  shine, 
says  the  prophet;  let  the  statesmen  wag  their  Machiavellian  heads  and 
the  ecclesiastics  anathematize  with  their  coefna  Bernini  of  one  kind  or 
another  till  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  and  Paul  and  Peter  are  suppressed  or 
impaled.  The  true  Church  has  had  long  to  content  itself  with  prayers 
for  forgiveness  of  her  ignorant  but  none  the  less  infernal  friends.  And 
here  are  dogmas  of  modem  theologians  who  yet  wear  a  rag  of  Jesus  over 
them,  who  say  his  precepts  are  impracticable  or  even  unequal  to  modem 
ethical  necessities.  How  much  have  these  ill-dad  theologians  practiced 
these  Christian  ethics  that  they  so  belittle?  Let  them  cast  away  their 
disheartened  and  dripping  pens  and  do  something,  something  approaching 
the  life  of  Jesus,  and  then  we  shall  see.  But  the  Father  and  the  Son 
aud  the  Holy  Ohost  are  not  asleep  even  though  men  hew  out  their  broken 
cistems,  broken  before  they  are  finished,  even  though  we  continue  to  spill 
the  water  of  life  on  the  ground.  If  the  Church  will  not  realize  its  mission 
the  Kingdom  silently  does,  and  the  Kingdom  is  more  at  hand  than  ever. 
These  authors  believed  in  practicability  and  moved  in  all  directions  to 
accomplish  what  they  could  in  manifesting  the  organized  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  In  their  conception  such  an  organization  corresponded  with  the 
number  of  the  elect  friends  of  God  or  was  synonymous  therewith.  Those 
who  prove  themselves  elect  are  the  elect  The  term  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  friends  of  God  has  reference  to  the  historic,  prophetic  and  Jamesic 
use  of  this  epithet  as  applied  to  Abraham,  and  also  to  Chrisf  s  employ- 
ment of  it  as  descriptive  of  the  aposties  and  of  all  who  keep  his  com* 
mandments.  It  appears  also  in  the  contrast  between  the  friends  of  God 
and  the  friends  of  the  world.  But  the  writers  probably  thought  of  that 
noble  body  of  men  who  assumed  this  title  from  God  in  apostolic  simplicity 
whose  existence  was  a  worry  to  the  Boman  Church  and  bothers  their 
historians  up  to  this  day.  Maybe  our  authors  had  in  mind  a  renewal 
of  the  cognomen  as  applied  to  the  real  lovers  of  evangelical  progress,  just 
as  an  illustrious  body  of  Christians  under  the  leadership  of  George  Fox 
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later  called  themselyes  simply  Friends.  But  other  more  vital  subjects  kept 
this  term  in  the  background. 

Now  it  is  this  proper  and  sole  Church  of  God  against  which  the  gates 
of  Hades  cannot  prevail.  Hades  represents  all  oppugnant  powers,  especially 
the  malign,  spiritual  agencies  of  evil.  That  the  so-called  visible  Church 
has  again  become  the  ally  and  subject  of  such  agencies  we  do  not  need 
to  prove.  Ecclesiastical  history  as  written  is  a  disheartening  record  for 
the  greater  part  of  what  Christianity  is  not.  The  far  exceeding  portion 
of  it  is  a  history  of  sin  and  not  a  history  of  redemption.  A  vast  deal  is 
a  degeneration  and  not  a  development.  The  good  is  too  often  represented 
as  sporadic  and  onesided;  and  the  real  consecration  in  the  family  and  in 
obscure  society  and  in  the  fraternity  of  brethren  who  protested  against 
the  non-apostolicity  of  the  State-Church  and  who  sought  to  keep  alive  the 
freedom  of  the  Spirit  —  these  are  presented  by  the  so-called  scientific 
historian  who  eats  the  lotus  flower  and  the  poppy,  as  heresy,  sectarianism 
and  such  other  sideshows;  they  are  condescendingly  allowed  a  meagre 
page  or  two;  whereas  they  reared  and  sailed  the  ark  that  saved  the  con- 
tents of  faith.  When  Arnold  tried  to  write  a  history  from  a  more  vital 
and  just  standpoint  and  out  of  records  of  a  living  faith,  he  was  met  with 
the  slander  and  ridicule  of  the  dead  confessionalists.  The  same  methods 
of  portraying  the  mechanics  of  religion  still  prevail.  The  modem  period 
is  arranged  in  confessional  groups.  In  the  forefront  are  Luther  or  Zwingli 
or  Calvin  or  Trent  according  to  the  confessional  predilection  of  the  lovers 
of  tares  and  thistles.  For  the  wheat  as  a  whole  there  is  a  sparse  chance 
of  justice  or  indeed  of  any  restoration.  An  ecclesiastical  history  should 
be  a  vigorous  description  of  redemptive  processes.  The  story  of  sins 
against  a  living  faith  should  not  occupy  the  major  part  of  the  pages.  The 
object  of  such  annals  should  be  to  portray  the  growth  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Spirit.  That  surely  is  the  central  thought  and  the  eternal  goal.  It  is 
the  tracing  of  the  realization  of  Christ  in  humanity.  It  is  the  progress 
of  the  race  in  the  good  wherever  that  good  has  flourished  or  is  flourishing. 
Those  things  which  illustrate  the  development  of  righteousness  and  love 
are  the  chief  topics  and  not  primarily  a  dilation  of  religious  abominations 
and  its  outrages  and  its  monstrous  officialism,  as  if  these  could  be  the 
primal  things  to  be  handled  and  set  forth.  The  ecclesiastical  historians 
make  their  narratives  the  record  of  the  advance  of  the  gates  of  Hades 
upon  the  Church  and  not  of  the  reopening  of  the  gates  of  Paradise.  It 
is  the  Kingdom  of  darkness  that  they  set  forth  in  preference  to  the  King- 
dom of  light.  Is  it  not  so?  And  if  so  is  it  not  time  in  the  name  of 
science  and  ethics  to  handle  matters  differently?  What  is  a  national 
Church  but  a  national  abomination?  And  what  is  the  evolution  of  etablish- 
ment  as  compared  with  the  growth  in  real  Christian  principle  anywhere 
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and  everywhere?  What  is  Bomanism  or  Anglicaniflm  or  Greekiam  or 
Slayism  or  LutheraniBm  or  CalviniBm  or  BohemianiBm  as  compared  with 
the  adyancoB  of  the  spirit  of  hamanity  in  realizing  its  ethical  and  religions 
rights?  What  is  a  heresy  or  two  or  three  or  a  so-called  sect  or  a  historic 
machine  as  compared  with  the  good  frnit  of  a  good  tree.  When  an  aged 
bnt  jolly  roisterer  goes  through  the  woods  on  a  rainy  day  under  trees 
that  add  to  the  showers,  and  sings  or  yodles  by  turns  with  quayering  and 
cracked  vocalization  about  the  golden  rest  for  which  he  is  longing  and 
sentimentalizes  in  broken  and  tearful  gulps  about  the  fatherland,  you  say 
this  is  not  the  exuberance  of  a  real  emotion  as  his  meandering  steps  add 
emphasis  to  his  notes,  this  is  rather  the  maudlin  fiction  and  manliness  of 
the  liquor  he  has  been  pouring  down.  Such  are  the  ecclesiastical  swag* 
gerers;  they  sing  false  notes  about  the  false  conditions  of  Christianity  in 
their  zeal  for  a  place  of  rest  and  for  their  national  establishment.  Give 
us  rather  the  sterling  thing.  Give  us  the  record  of  good,  pure,  gentle,  sweet 
and  earnest  living.  Give  us  the  real  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life.  Do  not  put 
the  products  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  first  and  alone.  Should 
we  not  write  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  rather  than  the  history  of 
the  Church  since  the  gates  of  hell  have  gotten  such  prevalent  encroach- 
ment upon  it  and  the  true  Church  has  been  buried  under  centuries  of 
neglect?  Here  is  a  magnificent  character  like  that  of  Schwenckfeld 
whose  work  is  unrecognized  and  whose  real  thoughts  are  obscured  under 
a  charge  of  mysticism  or  enthnsiasm;  the  Romanists  and  the  Nationalists 
dismiss  him  and  his  labors  with  a  paragraph  or  two  under  an  opprobrious 
title;  or  if  he  chance  to  receive  more  attention,  it  is  to  swipe  him  as  a 
naughty  invader  of  the  rights  of  Lutheranism  or  Zwinglianism  or  Bucerism. 
No  wonder  that  Arnold  and  Salig  and  Semler  protested.  The  cyclo- 
paedists  are  often  more  liberal  in  their  space  and  proportionally  more 
just  in  their  discussion.  Bnt  the  principle  of  quantity  is  not  the  one  that 
rules  in  the  census  of  the  Kingdom,  it  is  the  rubric  of  quality  that  is  the 
basis  of  true  estimates.  The  conquests  which  the  gates  of  hell  have  made 
are  indeed  to  be  spoken  of,  but  not  to  have  the  chief  chapter  in  the  annals. 
The  degeneracies  of  the  Church  militant  are  not  the  elemental  considera- 
tions; it  is  the  real  solid  advance  in  virtue  and  independence  that  should 
have  the  preferment  and  the  large  treatment  for  Christ's  own  sake.  It 
is  the  inner  life  of  the  whole  commonwealth  of  God  without  regard  to 
Romanism  or  Greekism  or  Lutheranism  or  Anglicanism  that  should  open 
and  control  the  entire  presentation.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  day  of 
reckoning  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  Kingdom's  advances  in  England 
were  due  to  Dissent  more  than  to  the  entire  Rolls  and  Records  of  the 
Establishment.  It  will  be  quite  a  surprise,  if  the  little  movement  in- 
augurated by  Spener  and  that  other  mustard- seed  arrangement  of  Graf 
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Zinzendorf  shall  not  be  found  to  haye  contributed  more  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity  than  the  whole  array  of  orthodox  and  State  Church  Lutheranism. 
Figures  have  no  magic  unleaa  they  be  bound  up  with  truth.  The  mysti- 
cism of  the  moral  universe  does  not  lie  in  numbers  as  the  Church  of  the 
Pythagoreans  and  the  Cabbalists  have  maintained.  Had  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Sadducees  written  the  New  Testament  the  record  of  Christ  would  have 
been  very  different,  indeed  it  would  have  resembled  the  arrangement  of 
our  own  books;  Christ  would  have  been  given  the  seat  near  the  door  or 
the  one  in  the  gallery  and  probably  classed  among  the  enthusiasts,  vision- 
aries, heretics,  mystics  or  some  such  sweet,  humbling  name.  He  would 
have  been  reminded  of  his  insignificance  and  they  would  have  commented 
on  his  death  much  as  our  stiff-backed  churchmen  write  about  Hubmaier 
or  Servetus.  The  hierophants  Annas,  Caiaphas,  and  the  Targumists  and 
Talmudists,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  Nicodemuses  and  Josephs  and 
Gamaliels  would  be  the  great  figures  on  the  ecclesiastical  stage,  and  Pilate 
and  Herod  and  Felix  the  lights  of  imperial  ideas  and  the  methods  of 
harmonizing  Church  and  State.  The  little  sect  of  Christians  would  have 
been  the  subjects  of  perpetual  anathema.  Josephus'  estimates  would  have 
been  the  thing  for  the  universities  and  the  schools.  The  religious  wars 
and  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  and  the  inquisitions  and  the  police  of  the 
press,  these  are  the  noble  achievments  of  the  faith.  Science  demands  a 
radical  readjustment  of  the  methods  of  writing  ecclesiastical  history  just 
as  much  as  it  is  at  pains  to  reconstruct  the  treatment  of  the  State  and 
of  culture  in  general.  If  it  undertakes  to  write  the  record  of  the  true 
Christian  Church  or  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  or  the  world,  it  has  to 
define  for  itself,  independent  of  confessions,  what  the  true  Church  accord- 
ing to  Christ  is.  The  progress  of  spirituality  and  freedom  is  its  central 
theme  and  its  motive  and  the  reason  why  it  should  exist  at  all.  The 
degenerate  imitations  and  the  cruel,  abusive  systems  which  have  put 
on  the  lion's  skin  must  be  reckoned  at  their  true  value  as  asinine  affectations. 
The  Kingdom  nor  the  Church  is  a  question  of  denominations,  but  of  the 
quality  of  spiritual  life  and  light  that  is  animating  men.  The  battles  with 
their  defeats  or  successes  are  those  fought  with  death  and  darkness: 

Vain  is  the  vaunt  and  victory  unjust 

That  more  to  mighty  hands,  than  rightful  cause  doth  trust 
We  need  some  of  the  gall  of  Tobias'  fish  to  cure  these  bedizzened  Church 
Fathers  of  their  blindness.  What  you  want  to  tell  us  about  is  the  progress 
of  morality  and  good  works;  the  story  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  no  matter 
where  found  give  us  the  genuine  development  of  Christ's  influence  in  the 
world.  Your  tactualism,  your  magic,  your  machinery,  your  symbols  and 
sacraments,  your  vestments  and  altars,  your  inquisitions  and  persecutions 
are  hollow  cant  and  a  bony  mockery  unless  they  are  mentioned  to  illustrate 
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the  fltruggles  of  freedom  to  win  its  righteons  domains.  The  true  Christian 
heroes  are  not  those  who  repressed  liberty  but  those  who  suffered  in  the 
weary  fight  and  rescued  these  areas  from  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  and 
secnkr  injustice  and  outrage.  To  think  that  human  beings  could  deliber- 
ately prepare  the  annals  of  cruelty  and  hate  and  call  them  the  annals  of 
the  love  of  Christ!  Our  authors  compel  us  to  linger  a  bit  longer  at  these 
forbidding  and  hopeless  portals  of  Hades,  for  they  return  to  the  high- 
Church  and  tony  definition  of  the  alone-saving  establishment  as  consisting 
of  the  pope  and  his  cardinals.  If  that  be  Christ's  Kingdom,  say  they^ 
then  Italian  wars  and  the  immense  bloodshedding  and  tyranny  of  Pope 
Julius  must  be  defined  as  an  element  of  the  Christian  Church.  From  such 
an  illogical,  unchristian  conclusion  may  God  shield  us,  and  one  cannot  help 
uniting  with  them  in  saying  Amen!  A  pope  conducting  armies  in  the  field 
to  win  territory  for  the  church,  a  pope  devising  and  directing  campaigns 
against  the  people  who  professed  his  own  faith,  a  theory  which  demands 
territory  for  its  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  builds  up  certain  states  of  the 
Church  not  only  in  Italy  but  in  France,  Germany,  England,  Bohemia,  is 
certainly  out  of  harmony  with  the  declaration :  my  Kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.  Here  our  authors  were  good  Occamites  and  Marsilians.  But  how 
long  has  it  been  before  the  Imperium  could  win  back  its  independence 
and  rescue  its  prerogatives  of  sword  and  sceptre,  crown  and  imperial 
apple?  Nor  is  the  question  solved  so  long  as  any  national  establishment 
exists  to  tread  out  the  equality  of  its  neighbor  whom  it  treats  as  a  Samaritan 
and  calls  a  sect.  Let  us  repeat  then  that  our  authors  do  not  stand  for 
a  history  which  minimizes  Christ's  entrance  into  the  world  or  which  portrays 
the  perversion  of  his  ideas  as  a  permanent  and  basic  thing.  They  could 
have  no  sympathy  with  any  movements  that  betrayed  the  coequal  frater- 
nity of  all  believers  Romanists,  Lutherans,  Bucerites,  Calvinists,  Ana- 
baptists. No  it  is  just  for  the  eradication  and  subversion  of  this  gross 
wrong  that  they  plead;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  magnanimous 
condescensions  of  these  sword-bearing  opponents  and  mutual  admirationists 
assign  to  these  two  excellent  men  little  obscure  crypts;  the  epitaphs  of 
Magnus  and  Caspar  must  not  be  hung  among  the  lordly  monuments  which 
surmount  the  bones  of  Establishers,  Inquisitors,  Orthodox  exclusives  and 
uncharitable  polemicists;  and  so  the  dust  of  men  and  women  of  kindred 
minds  was  buried  in  the  village  compounds  for  the  cattle  to  graze  over. 
0  charitable  and  Christian  obloquy  I  From  the  Valhalla  of  the  mighty 
Churchmen  they  are  perpetually  banished  with  a  label  tacked  on  by  these 
implacables.  Schwenckfeld  had  to  be  buried  secretly  to  save  his  ashes 
from  the  fanatic  barbarism  of  these  would-be  illustrious  representatives  of 
Christ  A  gray  sky,  if  broken,  is  hopeful  of  a  shining  day;  it  is  antio- 
ipative  of  joy  when  its  ashy  hue  is  lifted  and  the  sun  begins  to  ripple 
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in  the  woods  and  light  up  the  leaves  vnth  gleams.  The  skies  of  that 
older  order  onght  to  yield  to  the  wind  and  to  the  snn,  and  the  rolling 
away  shonld  give  promise  of  areadjastment  of  valnes  and  a  more  tmthfiil 
representation  of  the  history  of  Christian  ideas  and  experience.  Obviously 
the  visibility  of  such  a  Ghnrch  as  onr  authors  define  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  federation  of  existing  schools  of  thought  whereby  a  larger  area  for 
the  wheat  to  grow  is  obtained  against  the  hitherto  crowding  and  predom* 
inating  tares;  or,  if  still  debarred  from  union  and  fellowship,  the  isolated 
deeds  of  the  regenerated  belieyers  must  penetrate  through  the  clustered 
and  matted  darnel.  In  the  demonstration  of  vitality  and  superiority  in 
virtues,  a  field  for  their  recognition  is  gained  in  spite  of  the  restrictions 
put  upon  them.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  gives  the  area  wherein  the  forces 
for  truth  and  liberty  may  combine.  Long  was  the  unseemly  scufiFle  as  to 
which  should  wave  the  ferule,  whether  the  pope  with  his  college  of  red 
cardinals  or  that  college  itself  or  an  ecumenical  council  of  which  uni- 
yersality  could  no  longer  be  predicated;  and  it  may  be  added  that  it 
must  always  remain  dubious  who  is  more  powerful  the  pontiff  or  the 
dignitaries  that  elect  him.  Practically  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  much 
tasselated  hats  are  the  stronger  party  and  the  college  remains  the  master. 
The  main  contention  for  superiority  however  has  been  between  the  tiara 
and  the  prelates  in  council  assembled.  The  cismontane  clergy  espoused 
the  more  universal  interest  while  the  ultramontanists  fought  unflinchingly 
for  the  centralizing  tendency.  The  triumph  of  this  ultramontane  policy 
gradually  effected  by  Jesuitism  reached  its  ultimation  in  the  Vatican  council 
of  1870,  and  the  conclusion  there  promulgated  is  the  logical  result  of  an 
autocratic  view  of  the  Church;  and  yet  it  has  forever  the  singularly  illogical 
contradiction  that  it  took  a  council  to  establish  the  dogma!  Inferentially 
therefore,  a  new  council  could  revoke  it,  but  ecclesiastically  the  council 
has  anathematized  the  thought;  and  yet  a  council  must  have  been  supreme 
up  to  the  point  of  the  publication  of  such  a  decree.  And  such  irrationality 
is  always  the  conclusion  when  the  m^jor  premise  is  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  facts.  The  main  thought  of  Christ  is  not  authority  but  freedom. 
Now  the  council  is  no  more  a  necessity  for  the  definition  of  faith  and  yet 
the  Church  maintains  the  definitions  of  faith  made  by  councils  in  some 
of  which  too  Rome  was  only  one  of  many  separate  representatives.  An 
ex  cathedra  pronunciamento  could  not  affect  these  ancient  ecumenical 
synods  one  way  or  the  other,  so  that  we  have  had  two  equally  infallible 
authorities.  But  in  the  time  of  our  authors  after  the  ponderous  struggles 
of  Constance  and  Basle  this  question  was  still  a  web  floating  from  the  trees. 
The  numerous  appeals  of  individual  reformers  within  and  without  the 
prelatic  Church,  and  of  the  Reichstag  itself,  and  even  of  the  heavy  Em- 
peror, for  the  assembling  of  such  a  court  of  legislation  and  judicature,  made 
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it  an  nppennost  topic;  precisely  tfais  juncture  most  of  the  popes  were  eager 
to  avoid  because  it  involved  per  se  the  recognition  of  an  authority  greater 
than  themselves.  Now  to  those  who  asserted  that  such  a  convocation  had 
at  least  prerogative  enough  to  make  final  definitions  our  authors  reply 
that  they  themselves  have  no  objection  to  councils  and  their  decrees,  if 
their  conclusions  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  Word  of  6od  and  the  Gospel, 
the  final  judgment  concerning  which  the  individual  conscience  must  hold 
consistently  and  strenuously  as  its  exclusive  prerogative  because  its  re- 
sponsibility is  to  Ood  directly.  If  the  individual  moral  sense  found  these 
decisions  to  contravene  the  Scriptures,  then  it  would  have  to  insist  on  the 
prerogative  of  rejecting  such  articles,  definitions  and  canons.  For  it  these 
determinatives  would  be  per  se  nugatory  and  false,  they  would  have  to 
fall  to  the  ground  at  once  and  the  court  would  be  proved  errant  and 
unworthy  of  support.  In  any  event  the  ultimate  human  judge  of  these 
decisions  is  the  individual  who  must  adopt  his  line  of  action  on  his  own 
responsibility  and  accountability  to  God.  As  an  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures 
he  is  greater  than  the  official  pope  or  the  official  council.  Without  the 
intelligent  acquiescence  of  the  one  the  many  could  not  and  do  not  exist 
for  him  with  power  to  frame  his  judgments  for  him.  To  accord  an  implicit 
trust  to  a  council  is  not  only  therefore  a  self-stultification  which  militates 
against  the  delicate  texture  of  faith,  but  is  anti-scriptural  because  such  a 
body  is  constituted  of  errant  men,  and  men  according  to  the  Bible  should 
not  be  so  trusted,  because  of  the  uncertainty  and  instability  of  the  average 
human  nature;  the  inward  untruth,  a  prejudice  or  the  limited  reason  may 
mislead  them.  It  is  notorious  that  the  average  morality  of  a  corporate 
body  is  lower  than  the  average  morality  of  its  constituents.  At  best  the 
decisions  of  such  bodies  are  like  themselves  dubious;  and  no  man  of 
formalistic  pretensions  can  magically  make  them  inspired  and  certain;  and 
therefore  constitute  them  a  final  authority  for  the  human  conscience  and 
an  object  of  implicit  confidence.  Only  the  besotted,  ignorant  or  sered  moral 
sense  could  repose  in  quiet  belief  upon  a  lot  of  men  like  the  rest  of  us 
more  or  less.  You  cannot  convince  the  reason  that  there  is  any  sacred 
character  imparted  to  an  assembly  of  intriguers  and  wire  pullers;  a  holy 
lobby  does  not  exist  under  the  sun  and  never  did.  It  is  unworthy  of  any 
genuine  human  nature,  conscious  of  itself,  to  think  that  another  can  be  an 
agent  of  finality  for  the  ethics  of  his  fellows  unless  his  character  is  per* 
feet.  Consequently  there  is  no  certainty  beforehand  that  a  council  may 
not  err;  the  presumption  is  that  it  will  err  were  it  to  be  held  now  in 
these  days,  say  the  two  friends.  How  can  we  give  in  our  acquiesence 
beforehand  when  we  must  doubt  whether  they  will  even  derive  their  ar- 
guments and  reach  their  conclusions  from  the  Scriptures?  They  might 
decree  the  continuation  of  the  traditions  which  Home  has  devised,  just 
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the  yeiy  thing  against  which  we  are  contending.  Hence  for  ns  it  cannot 
be  a  final  authority  and  we  refuse  to  put  our  spiritual  life  at  its  mercy. 
The  history  of  councils  gives  us  no  comfort  They  have  not  only  erred 
but  they  haye  contradicted  one  another;  they  have  often  been  convened 
under  antagonistic  leadership  and  have  represented  opposing  interests. 
The  writers  might  have  added:  the  hostile  parties  have  frequently  not 
even  been  granted  a  hearing  or  a  defence  and  have  been  condemned  out 
of  hand.  The  glaring  contradictions  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle  were 
still  lingering  in  the  memory  of  men.  The  inner  history  and  morals  of 
councils  during  their  session  in  the  rarious  places  where  they  were  con- 
vened, and  the  quality  of  character  in  their  constituents  have  been  largely 
ignored  under  a  mechanical  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
And  yet  it  is  just  the  moral  status  of  the  membership  that  is  one  of  the 
burning  questions  in  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Our  authors 
make  the  matter  a  very  practical  one  by  referring  to  the  facts  of  their 
own  time.  It  is  quite  improbable  say  they,  that  such  a  conclave  will  be 
assembled  to  decide  upon  the  issues  now  current,  and  should  it  be,  it 
would  be  subject  to  many  delays;  yet  the  people  are  dying  in  the  inter- 
yal  while  these  grave  subjects  are  held  in  suspense;  meanwhile  what 
shall  be  a  final  authority  on  just  these  absorbing  points  for  these  dying 
men  and  women?  Hence  their  ultimate  estimate  as  to  the  orders  of  councils 
are  as  follows :  if  they  are  really  of  the  Spirit  they  wiU  be  in  accord  with 
the  Scriptures,  in  which  case  and  in  so  far  they  have  an  authority  but 
not  of  their  own,  it  is  a  derived  and  secondary  one  and  yet  not  a  finally 
delegated  done,  and  the  individual  conscience  has  still  to  say  whether  these 
have  such  an  origin  and  compatability  so  that  it  can  readily  and  cheer- 
fully obey  their  conclusions  as  of  God.  But  if  they  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  Bible,  then  they  are  manifest  disorder  and  are  vacuous.  Such 
decisions  are  anti-Christian,  for  they  who  do  not  gather  with  me  scatter 
abroad.  No  council  can  usurp  Christ's  centrality  or  leadership;  these  or- 
ganisations are  his  friends,  if  they  obey  what  he  says  and  do  what  he  does, 
otherwise  they  are  his  enemies. 

The  petitioners  take  a  very  clear  and  then  uppermost  illustration.  It  re- 
lates to  communion  in  both  kinds,  the  eating  of  the  body  and  the  drinking 
of  the  blood  of  Christ.  This  is  a  matter  of  record  as  Christ's  specific 
injunction  and  St.  Paul  says,  for  I  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also 
I  delivered  unto  you,  and  has  given  us  similar  words  of  institution.  Could 
there  be  ten  thousand  councils  convened  at  present  they  surely  could  have 
no  authority  to  withhold  the  cup  from  the  laity.  For  Christ  says:  drink 
ye  all  of  it.  It  is  a  prerogative  given  by  our  Lord  to  every  believer  to 
partake  of  the  symbols  which  make  up  his  whole  body;  and  whatsoever 
the  mitigating  circumstanses  may  be  of  time  and  place  and  the  kind  of 
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elements,  sach  matten  are  accidental;  bat  the  main  right  is  an  eyerlaating 
institntion  and  a  jnst  claim  of  the  indiyidnal ;  and  no  quantity  of  conncils 
or  popes  have  any  authority  to  change  that  sacramental  charter  not  eyen 
for  the  consenration  and  defence  of  any  misdeyised  theory  of  the  Supper. 
It  is  chiefly  transubstantiation  which  has  prompted  the  maintenance  of  this 
unwholesome  tyranny.  The  wayering  attitude  of  the  Bishop  of  Breslau, 
the  pledges  to  Maximilian  n  and  the  demands  of  Herzog  Albrecht  V  of 
Bayaria  show  the  inconsequence  of  the  papal  limitation.  The  Roman  yiew 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  also  the  parent  of  the  exigent  dogma  of  con- 
comitance. In  the  thirteenth  session,  October  11,  1551,  the  council  of  Trent 
decreed  canon  HI:  si  quis  negaverit,  in  venerabiU  sacramento  Eticharistiae 
sub  unaquaque  specie^  et  sub  singulis  cujisque  speciei  partibus,  separatio^%e 
facta,  totum  Christum  contineri:  anathema  sit.  Eleyen  years  later,  July 
16, 1562 ,  in  canon  ni,  it  reaffirms  the  aboye  theory  that  the  whole  Christ 
is  in  each  element.  But  in  canon  IV  the  question  of  utraquism  is  still 
left  in  abeyance,  only  that  the  dispensating  power  is  transmitted  to  a  future 
synod.  Hence  the  council  of  Trent  carefully  abstained  from  a  definition 
or  canon  as  to  the  final  withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity.  Our  authors 
contended  for  the  primitiye  liberty  of  communion  in  both  kinds  as  an 
inalienable  right  of  eyery  belieyer.  Nothing  could  take  that  priyilege  from 
him  justly.  He  has  a  diyine  warrant  for  resisting  the  inyasion  of  that 
spiritual  franchise.  Under  no  condition  must  he  allow  the  oyerthrow  of 
that  charter  of  union  with  his  Lord.  He  must  not  surrender  to  an  or- 
ganization that  trifles  with  the  historic  and  basic  facts  to  help  out  its 
errant  theory.  Bather  obliterate  the  errant  theory  than  the  utraquism 
which  militates  against  it.  Do  not  be  guilty  of  a  second  heresy  in  defence 
of  the  first.  Christ's  command  cannot  be  changed  to  benefit  a  mistaken 
interpretation  of  the  Supper.  An  angel  would  eyen  be  anathema,  if  he 
declared  a  Gospel  differing  from  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life,  how 
much  more  a  fallible,  human  system.  We  may  keep  silent  with  our  authors 
about  councils  and  men  who  make  such  awful  peryersions  but  it  is  sure 
that  the  yery  explanation  of  the  sacrament  must  be  wrong,  if  it  insist  on 
such  a  subyersion  of  christic  and  apostolic  guarantees. 

They  next  meet  the  argument  that  a  council  must  haye  a  final  authority 
because  many  holy  fathers  were  assembled  in  them  and  participated  in 
their  decisions.  Li  the  mind  of  the  prelates  the  coUectiye  character  of 
such  distinguished  and  sanctified  men  should  giye  the  results  a  superior 
claim  to  obedience.  To  which  our  authors  make  the  reply  that  the  fathers 
themselyes  haye  erred:  they  are  men,  eyen  when  they  are  good  they  make 
mistakes  in  thought,  in  conduct  and  interpretation,  jnst  as  any  of  us  do, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  be  an  unalterable  and  irrefragable  yoice  for 
the  conscience.    And  indeed  most  of  these  fathers  were  a  poor  lot;  they 
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had  the  qualities  of  a  formal  sanctity  bnt  their  dispositions,  their  tempers, 
their  conceptions  of  relative  duties  are  not  very  enlightening  or  helpful. 
The  spirit  of  the  Oospel  is  absent  from  many  of  them  in  private  life  and 
conciliar  procedure.  There  be  few  that  will  find  in  Jerome  or  Ambrose, 
in  Athanasius  or  Cyprian,  in  Cyril  of  Alexandria  or  even  Augustine  very 
edifying  exponents  of  the  sustained  inward  life.  The  very  confessions  of 
Augustine  are  full  of  a  maudlin  rhetoric  to  portray  an  exaggerated,  ab- 
normal experience.  There  be  few  indeed  that  deserve  the  title  of  Saint 
except  in  a  sacramental,  high-churchly  sense.  The  fathers  are  ecclesiastics 
and  aristocrats  and  disputants  yes,  but  loving  and  fraternal  Christians,  not 
to  any  very  appreciable  extent.  Their  character  is  not  their  chief  dignity 
when  you  come  to  inspect  them  at  close  range.  They  are  the  products 
of  a  wrongful  interpretation  of  Christianity  and  contributors  to  fostering 
hieratic  yokes  and  to  stamping  out  the  little  liberty  of  the  individual  that 
was  left.  History  is  not  simply  to  record  one  class  of  things  as  they  were 
and  are,  but  to  devote  itself  first  of  all  to  what  might  and  ought  to  have 
been  as  exemplified  by  a  higher  type  of  endeavor  and  a  freer  grade  of 
men.  The  ministry  is  likely  to  have  the  choicest  specimens  of  what  should 
be  and  not  the  sheep-like  majority  whose  conscience  is  like  a  nose  of  wax, 
but  whose  nose  has  also  lost  all  its  power  of  smell,  and  can  no  longer 
distinguish  the  savory  from  the  unsavory;  it  may  delight  in  perfumes  like 
musk  and  civet  and  patschuli  but  the  fragrance  of  flowers  is  beyond  its 
scent.  The  atmosphere  of  ecclesiasticism  is  thick  with  a  heavy,  dark,  murky 
air.  Church  romantics  have  lost  all  refinement  and  accuracy  of  taste;  they 
are  full  of  exaggerated  impossibilities;  their  figures  and  their  deeds  are 
as  extreme  and  overdrawn  as  Ariosto's  heroes  and  his  cantos  as  well ;  their 
art  is  formless  and  traditional;  their  music  lapses  into  primitive  nasal 
drones  formed  when  notation  was  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  Our  petitioners 
wanted  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  away  from  incense  and  myrrh.  In 
that  severe  winter  of  1523/4  they  longed  to  cast  off*  the  phantasmagoria 
and  the  sleepy,  stupifying  unrealities  of  the  past.  They  shook  their  locks 
and  thought;  they  broke  from  Philistia;  for  them  the  contemporaneous 
fathers  had  too  much  of  the  fictitious  style  in  their  sainthood.  Holiness 
for  these  two  friends  began  to  mean  something  very  dififerent  from  the 
churchly  usage.  Their  reverence  for  flesh  and  blood  as  exemplified  by 
the  ecclesiastics  about  them  was  awfully  beaten  about  and  dashed;  it 
might  be  clean  wiped  out  of  regard,  if  character  was  not  going  to  be 
founded  on  substantial  Oospel  principles  and  without  formalism  and  legalism. 
Moreover  those  ancient  holy  fathers  had  honesty  enough,  and  a  redeeming 
quality  it  was,  to  caution  their  fellows  from  trusting  in  them  unless  they 
dealt  according  to  Christ  the  Word  of  God,  and  interpreted  Scripture  by 
Scripture.  Jerome  and  Augustine  both  held  that  principle  of  hermeneutics 
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and  in  so  far  gave  an  estimate  of  their  own  yalne  as  teachers.  Bat  they 
never  dreamed  of  setting  themselves  np  as  final  authorities.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  this  is  the  third  time  the  hemeneutical  law  is  laid  down.  The 
errancy  of  councils  had  already  ^)een  proved  in  the  attitude  of  these  con- 
ventions toward  one  another's  proceedings,  and  one  of  the  most  notable 
treatises  on  the  subject  was  that  of  Nicolas  de  Clemangis  in  connection 
with  the  Council  of  Constance  itself  The  original  may  have  been  known 
to  Schwenckfeld,  but  it  was  not  translated  until  1537  by  Johann  Ehinger, 
deacon  of  the  Church  of  S.  Johansen,  Augsburg.  Similar  themes  are  well 
handled  by  Georg  Sch^nichen,  preacher  of  Eylenbnrg,  in  his  reply  to  the 
Leipzig  professors  Mosellanus,  Ochsenfart  and  Camerarius.  It  bears  the 
date  of  Sunday  after  the  visitation  of  Mary,  July  5,  1523. 

Another  argument  of  the  curialist  is  that  there  were  forty  or  more 
attempts  at  writing  gospels  but  only  four  were  accepted  by  the  Church; 
now  since  the  Church  decided  the  scriptural  canon  it  has  therefore  an 
authority  above  that  of  the  Scriptures,  and  we  should  acknowledge  and 
obey  it.  To  this  plea  the  vrriters  answer  that  their  own  registers  do  not 
indicate  so  much  apocryphal  truck,  and  indeed  the  exact  number  more 
or  less  is  of  no  consequence,  but  the  point,  material  to  the  argument,  is 
this,  that  these  men  wrote  fables  of  which  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  is  a 
specimen,  and  these  stories  were  rejected  on  that  account;  it  is  not  men 
or  any  body  of  men  that  have  given  the  Gospel  its  power  or  its  sub- 
stantiation; but  they  did  discover  in  those  four  records  something  found 
nowhere  else;  these  four  Evangels  had  a  self-evidencing  content,  and  all 
records  out  of  harmony  with  those  plain  and  convincing  statements  were 
thrown  out  naturally  and  from  an  innate  necessity.  The  Roman  Church 
authority  cannot  make  apocryphal  books  part  of  the  canon  though  it  has 
decided  to  do  so.  The  moral  norm  established  by  these  self-testifying 
documents  is  therefore  the  real  judge  and  the  Gospels  are  demontrated 
to  be  an  authority  per  se.  The  contestants  do  not  lead  the  argument 
further  as  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Revelation.  But  by  this 
method  of  spiritual  and  historical  reduction  every  Christian  is  at  liberty 
to  make  his  own  canon.  So  these  two  had  learned  to  reject  the  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus  in  whose  fictions  they  formerly  took  great  pleasure.  This, 
although  just,  is  quite  a  radical  statement,  not  asserted  indeed  in  so  many 
plump  words  but  obviously  underlying  the  incidents,  and  is  a  virile  inference 
from  the  self-witnessing  power  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Christ  they 
reveal.  Hence  our  authors  manifest  just  as  much  independence  in  the 
measure  of  authority  itself  as  is  given  in  Carlstadf  s  great  treatise  De 
canomds  Scripiuris  or  in  Luther's  narrower  assertions  based  on  an 
arbitrary  preference  for  St.  Paul  as  the  standard  whereby  to  judge  the 
Epistles.    A  further  counter  argument  lies  in  the  &ct  of  its  origin.    Was 
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it  before  or  after  the  saored  books?  Did  the  Gospel  prodnce  the  Church 
or  did  the  Church  produce  the  actual  (xospel?    It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  couorete  matter  of  history  preceded  the  record,  but  that  record 
at  least  purports  to  reproduce  the  eyents.     Those  facts  show  that  the 
founding  of  the  Church  was  one  of  the  events  that  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  life  of  Christ.    That  Church  therefore  cannot  modify  or  change  the 
facts,  it  has  no  authority  over  the  events.    The  history  as  an  unfolding 
has  the  precedence  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  must  go  to  the  records 
for  its  dogma,  its  worship,  its  polity  and  its  life.    The  mere  collection  of 
the  records  confers  no  authority  to  change  itself  nor  is  the  Church  per 
se  endowed  with  a  finally  determinative  oversight  as  to  what  is  true  and 
what  is  not  true.    An  individual  historic  critic  has  more   authority  than 
the  Church;  each  man  has  therefore  the  right,  if  he  be  qualified  in  con- 
science and  in  skill,  to  say  what  constitutes  a  real  presentation  of  the 
facts  in  the  Lord's  life  and  in  the  career  of  the  apostles.    Further,  one 
must    always   ask   for  a  definition  of  a  Church  which  assumes  such  a 
sovereign  jurisdiction.    The  Church  as  defined  by  our  authors  would  be 
a  far  more  likely  adviser  in  such  a  matter  than  the  visible  organization 
as  constituted  in  the  fourth  century  when  the  canon  was  formally  closed. 
But  while  there  might  be  agreement  of  judgment  as  to  what  the  register 
of  books  should  be,  they  would  claim  no  more  than   an  advisory  sug- 
gestion.  If  the  Church  is  the  product  of  the  Gospel,  then  it  cannot  have 
any  authority  over  the  Gospel ;  nowhere  did  Christ  or  the  apostles  vacate 
themselves  in  behalf  of  the  creature-institution.  The  servant  cannot  assume 
control  of  his  Lord.    A  final  plea  for  the  authority  of  the  Church  lies  in 
the  long-ruling  custom  which  has  succumbed  to  its  control;  this  has  been 
the  prevailing  theory  for  centuries.    What  has  been,  should  be  continued 
because  it  has  been.    The  authors  in  reply  reproduce  the  maxim  of  Cyp- 
rian, that  custom  must  always  give  way  to  Christian  truth.    This  needs 
no  further  enlargement  since  it  was  discussed  in  the  previous  document; 
the  petitioners  however  insist  on  a  distinction  between  the  rale  of  custom 
and  usage  in  the  Church  and  that  in  the  State,  for  the  «imple  reason  that 
no  such  absolute  standard  of  development  in  matters  outside  of  religion 
existed  in  the  State  as  then  constituted;  law  itself  is  in  large  measure 
the  product  of  custom,  in  many  respects  it  is  the  formulation  of  existing 
and  inherited  usage;  nevertheless  the  life  according  to  the  Gospel  wiU 
also  produce  a  different  view  of  rights  and  will  slowly  demand  a  yielding 
to  these  higher  truths.    The  State  itself  is  inherently  ethical  and  must 
become  measuredly  and  continuously  conscious  of  its  ethicality,  it  must 
and  does  partake  in  advancing  degree  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Kingdom;  it 
becomes  more  equalizing  and  therefore  just  and  humane;  it  itself  establishes 
and  furthers  such  moral  factors  as  education  and  charity;  and  law  itself 
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tries  to  keep  pace  with  equity.  When  the  Church  does  not  live  according 
to  her  spiritual  privilege,  the  progress  of  the  State  in  the  realization  of 
liberty  and  happiness  is  retarded.  Aud  when  the  Church  remains  persist- 
ently stagnant  it  must  certainly  retrograde;  the  State  has  often  shaken 
off  the  recalcitrant  schackles  and  has  gone  on  in  its  career  with  a  finer 
moral  elevation  than  ecclesiasticism  would  allow  itself  to  attain.  The 
writers  exemplify  the  Cyprianic  maxim  with  two  illustrations.  The  Spirit 
of  Christ  overthrew  the  comfortable  and  self-glorifying  old  customs  which 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  represented.  Those  well-endowed  hierarchs  had  an 
unconscionably  enlarged  lot  of  regulations;  they  considered  their  method 
of  divine  and  human  service  as  the  true  worship  of  God  and  the  best 
rule  for  men,  for  it  was  ever  so  ancient  and  moss-grown;  they  and  their 
prelates  constituted  the  Church  by  a  most  infallible  inheritance.  The 
authors  find  an  analogous  proof  in  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  their  fore- 
fathers; transmitted  custom  required  them  to  conform  to  the  ancient 
traditions  and  mythologies  and  to  reject  the  new  faith;  Wodan  and  Thor 
and  Freya  were  their  established  gods,  why  should  they  surrender  the 
myths  of  their  ancestors?  But  truth  urged  them  to  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity  and  so  the  usages  of  a  hoary  antiquity  were  surrendered. 
Where  would  the  Roman  Church  be,  if  the  plea  of  custom  had  prevailed 
among  the  Gentiles? 

The  final  prelatic  argument  for  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  a  sort 
of  hurricane  anticlimax.  The  curialists  allege  that  the  whole  matter  was 
closed  at  Constance,  where  Hus  was  burnt  for  maintaining  just  what  the 
Reformers  are  setting  up  afresh.  The  whole  matter  was  there  settled 
forever  and  admits  of  no  farther  discussion.  The  pleaders  probably 
forgot  that  this  council  determined  that  an  ecumenical  synod  had  the 
authority  over  the  pope  and  that  it  took  action  against  three  popes  and 
ordered  the  election  of  a  fourth  and  that  it  declared  for  interimistic  general 
conventions  to  revise  all  matters  arising  in  the  interval  and  to  provide  for 
the  future.  One  set  of  decrees  should  be  just  as  valid  as  the  other.  If 
the  deliverance  of  Hus  to  the  secular  arm  is  warranted,  well-knowing 
what  the  secular  arm  was  to  do,  then  the  other  decrees  are  equally 
right,  and  what  becomes  of  Trent  or  the  Vatican?  Every  article  and  act 
presumed  the  superiority  of  the  council  whether  to  the  pope  or  to  the 
Scriptures.  Now  every  one  setting  forth  a  certain  claim  should  establish 
it  by  infallible  evidence.  The  members  of  the  Ritterschaft  in  Silesia  are 
required  to  deposit  their  coat-of-arms  in  the  chancery  of  their  respective 
princes  so  that  they  can  have  an  indubitable  testimony  to  their  nobility 
which  can  be  produced  on  any  occasion  of  contested  rights  under  the 
Ritterrecht.  But  here  is  a  franchise  asserted  which  claims  the  privilege 
of  trying  and  burning  a  man  among  other  things  for  his  assertion  that  the 
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Word  of  God  is  saperior  authority  above  all  popes,  cardinals  and  conncils, 
and  they  have  hitherto  refused  and  still  refuse  to  bring  forth  the  records 
by  which  that  right  to  condemn  was  etablished.  Here  is  the  loud  call 
for  the  evidence  of  jurisdiction  and  procedure  as  the  only  way  to  confirm 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  to  test  the  ground  on  which  the  claim  of  the 
superiority  of  a  council  to  the  Scriptures  rests;  that  is,  how  was  Hus 
vanquished?  Where  is  the  evidence?  Surely  not  the  stake  and  the  ashes. 
XLI.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  Reformation  in  the  light  of  its 
religious  and  ethical  results.  The  chief  argument  of  the  opposition  was 
based  on  the  statement  that  so  far  as  the  average  man  was  observed 
there  was  little  improvement  effected  by  the  new  teaching;  the  very  persons 
who  boasted  most  about  the  (xospel  were  leading  a  bad  and  aggravating 
life.  Our  authors  begin  with  a  confession  that  this  is  a  fact,  and  a  sad 
one  which  moves  them  profoundly  and  grieves  them  to  their  innermost 
heart  to  see  and  to  feel;  how  true  it  is  that  the  chief  desire  of  so  many 
men  is  to  abuse  their  privileges  and  to  take  advantage  of  a  certain  liberty 
to  pervert  and  bemire  it.  Every  forward  step  of  the  race  awakens  the 
latent,  slumbering  devils  in  humanity  to  spoil,  to  belittle,  to  besmirch  the 
very  foot-print  of  progress.  Men  sing  the  9a  ira  in  order  to  run  up  a 
red  flag  of  self-indulgence  and  to  riot  in  blood.  The  reign  of  liberty  is 
conyerted  into  a  reign  of  terror.  Break  a  real  fetter  and  you  unleash  a 
kennel  of  disgusting  vices  and  appalling  cruelties.  Some  of  our  kind  seem 
incapable  of  appreciating  anything  elevating  and  really  progressive.  Every 
material  prosperity  is  only  a  nurse  for  their  cruder  natures.  A  whiff  of 
a  favoring  wind  from  heaven  or  a  little  journey  into  the  world  at  once 
inclines  them  to  beastliness.  That  is  a  feature  of  humanity  not  limited 
to  the  Reformation,  it  lies  in  the  banality  of  human  nature.  Contrast  the 
character  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution  with  those  of  the  Crom- 
wellian  or  of  the  American  Revolution.  Contrast  too  the  results.  Each 
set  of  men  were  the  products  of  a  long  education  whose  evil  or  good 
showed  itself  with  opportunity.  Every  period  of  enlightenment  brings  new 
crimes  in  its  train.  Increase  of  light  intensifies  the  darkness.  Too  much 
radium  will  consume  most  folks.  This  then  is  a  law  of  human  progress 
and  the  curialistic  critics  have  only  to  read  their  own  records  to  give  us 
the  shabbiest  proofs  and  thick  as  leaves  in  Yalombrosa.  It  lies  not  in 
the  Reformation  but  in  the  human  nature  which  will  abuse  its  advantages. 
Give  men  a  great  festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  of  the  Ascension  of  Christ 
or  of  the  Nativity  or  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  ordinary  folks  will  fiddle 
and  dance  and  drink  themselves  sottishly  full.  They  turn  the  most  ideal 
things  to  the  filthiest  flesh.  A  book  like  Sebastian  Brant's  92anenf^iff  or 
Thomas  Mumer's  SSom  grofecn  (utl^crifd^cn  SZarrcn  or  Barclay's  Ship  of  Fools, 
or  Erasmus'  Laus  Stultitiae  is  a  satire  equal  to  the  facts,  showing  how 
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men  persist  in  yitiating  their  own  idyllic  and  idealistic  tendencies  and 
oppoTtnnitieB.  The  prodigal  will  go  to  harlots  and  swine  nntil  a  deeper 
poTcrty  pinches  him;  and  the  French  artist  will  pnt  the  stress  npon  the 
wickedness.  He  will  paint  Madame  de  Montespan  in  fhll  court  costume 
as  the  penitent  Magdalene.  In  the  Reformation  as  in  other  stages  of 
history  the  old  and  the  new  Silenuses  and  Pans  were  let  loose,  and  they 
improyed  the  occasion  for  all  they  were  worth.  But  that  degeneracy 
does  not  tell  the  whole  of  the  tale.  An  earthquake  reyeals  the  ghouls 
indeed  and  the  fools  too,  but  it  also  clarifies  and  magnifies  the  heroes 
and  the  stout  sayiors,  and  it  is  just  these  that  are  the  grand,  telling  and 
hopeful  products  of  the  upheayal.  Their  powers  of  discipline  reconstruct, 
reyiyify  and  rehearten  the  hesitant  and  trembling  masses ;  then  the  whole 
world  is  aroused  to  acclaim  and  kindliness.  Out  of  chaotic  wastes  noble 
structures  rise.  And  such  is  the  purport  of  the  reflections  which  our 
authors  make.  Their  concern  is  not  about  themselyes  in  the  lamentable 
consequences  of  the  innoyation,  because  they  haye  learned  not  to  trust  in 
human  example;  their  confidence  is  in  the  diyine  Word  who  is  the  source 
of  life  and  betterment  in  the  long  run  of  deyelopment,  no  matter  how 
inauspicious  the  present  state  of  transition  and  indefiniteness  may  super- 
ficially seem  to  be.  Neyertheless  they  were  ready  to  confess  that  there 
was  eyidently  a  gross  deficiency  somewhere,  in  the  way  the  new  moye- 
ment  had  been  handled.  It  had  too  much  of  a  dogmatic  and  too  little 
of  an  ethical  character.  It  had  been  too  precipitately  destructiye  with  an 
insufficient  counter-upbuilding;  it  lacked  a  healthfU  endeayor  at  recon- 
struction. The  bars  had  been  let  down  too  suddenly  and  the  cattle  had 
stampeded.  The  leaders  had  been  more  negatiye  than  positiye;  when 
insisting  on  the  elimination  of  abuses  there  had  been  no  sufficient  substi- 
tution of  flie  right  eyangelical  uses.  There  had  been  an  excess  of  the 
speculatiye  and  the  theoretical  eyen  in  external  and  formal  changes  and 
all  too  little  of  an  immediate  practical  rebuilding  on  the  square  lines  of 
the  Gospel.  In  place  of  the  false  disciplines  of  the  old  order  a  true  and 
efficient  discipline  for  the  new  order  had  not  been  instituted.  The  little 
opening  in  the  dykes  had  brought  on  an  inundation  of  waters  laden  with 
all  manner  of  wreck  and  wrack,  wholesome  and  unwholesome.  The  criti- 
cism had  been  clear  and  riddling,  but  the  creatiye  art  had  produced  little 
that  was  stable  and  reyiyifying.  The  eyil  elements  let  loose  proyed  a 
bit  too  strong  temporarily  for  the  unorganized  good.  The  ethical  ramparts 
should  haye  been  reared  within  the  lines  and  haye  been  subjected  to  a 
powerful  test  and  demonstration  of  their  resistant  qualities  before  the  dog- 
matic outworks  were  stormed,  for  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Reformation, 
apart  from  the  unhoused  and  unhinged  elements  that  lie  in  ruins  by  eyery 
social  order,  were  the  men  who  liyed  ill  and  yet  kept  some  outward  show 
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of  obedience  to  the  Church.  Now  when  an  entire  school  to-day  repeat 
this  charge  as  to  the  evil  character  of  the  Reformation  from  its  immediate 
results,  we  may  deplore  some  of  these  consequences  along  with  Hans  Ax* 
leben  and  Schwenckfeld.  But  seyeral  things  must  be  bom  in  mind,  and 
one  is  that  some  chickens  will  inevitably  come  home  to  roost  The  old 
Church  had  had  the  control  of  all  culture,  the  whole  body  was  represent- 
ative of  as  much  as  it  could  do;  the  State  had  been  its  object,  if  some- 
what unwilling  slave;  the  universities  had  been  its  tool  and  ally;  even 
the  major  part  of  the  Humanists  lived  largely  under  its  patronage.  The 
opposition  was  scattered  and  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  numbers 
and  power  of  the  ancient  order.  A  few  blows  of  the  reformer  here  and 
there  had  but  brought  ruin  upon  the  man  and  his  hammer.  In  the  solution 
of  the  world-problem  Democritus  could  laugh  satirically  over  the  half  dis- 
comfited but  not  quite  vanquished  Heraclitus;  the  difference  of  the  degree 
of  chuckle  and  derision  between  Comelis  van  Haarlem  and  Jacob  Jordan 
is  not  very  great,  but  in  each  case  the  more  sedate  philosopher  of  the 
obscure  has  in  him  a  poise  that  promises  the  larger  success  as  the  river 
flows  on.  Truth  is  subject  to  no  long  thraldom,  its  genius  is  to  unfold 
the  shells  that  enclose  it  like  a  flower,  not  violently.  Only  when  it  is 
confijied  and  throttled  does  it  act  like  a  thundering  detonant.  It  must 
get  into  the  light  and  air,  its  energies  are  only  augmented  by  repression. 
It  cannot  be  long  imprisoned.  If  one  lets  it  follow  its  natural  law  of 
expansion,  it  will  do  so  quietly  and  peacefully.  But  if  it  is  opposed,  it 
will  find  its  outlet  seismically  and  bury  the  seemingly  innocent  and  the 
guilty  alike  under  the  upheaval.  But  one  may  ask  how  guiltless  and 
guileless  are  those  who  stand  by  passively  and  allow  truth  to  be  manacled? 
Truth  without  perfect  freedom  is  impossible;  they  who  restrict  freedom 
are  not  lovers  of  truth.  Truth  and  confidence  in  God  are  allies  for  any 
human  heart  that  seeks  to  be  what  it  ought  to  be.  These  two  men  who 
had  learned  that  lesson  are  worthy  of  all  admiration. 

But  there  were  many  then  as  now  whom  a  visible  example  affects  a 
good  deal  more  than  any  higher  lessons  of  morality  and  religion.  The 
average  of  us  make  our  inferences  from  and  are  influenced  by  the  sort  of  men 
and  women  we  see.  And  here  were  loud  and  boastful  Malvolios  and 
Hudibrases  and  Jacobsbrttder  who  prated  of  the  evangelical  era  and  the 
dawn  of  freedom  and  the  good  times  because  it  gave  them  a  grand  chance 
to  be  loose  and  licentious  under  a  new  doak.  Many  a  half-baked  man 
was  eating  his  own  school-satchel  in  his  eagerness  and.  impatience  to  waste 
himself  in  riotous  living.  These  evil  instances  made  some  shallow  pates 
say:  if  these  Antinomian  fellows  are  specimens  of  the  brood  hatched  by 
Solifidianism,  we  want  none  of  it.  Of  course  these  very  rioters  and 
hypocrites  had  been  baptized  by  the  Boman  priests  in  their  infancy  and 
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could  not  only  lay  claim  to,  bnt  were  actaally  of  the  memberBhip  in  the 
old  Charoh.  The  new  liberationB  had  strnck  them  on  the  side  of  their 
appetites  bo  that  they  felt  justified  in  denying  the  right  of  restraint.  Not 
that  they  had  pnt  on  any  bits  before,  bnt  that  they  had  chafed  under  the 
prohibitions  of  formal  abstinences.  It  was  the  adversary  who  charged  this 
exclusively  to  the  spirit  of  the  fresh  standard  of  life.  It  is  on  the  ground 
of  such  claims  that  our  authors  insist  once  more  on  the  restoration  of  a 
New  Testament  discipline  to  prevent  these  libertines  from  sailing  their 
dangerous  and  piratical  craft  about  under  false  flags;  these  profligates 
were  not  bom  of  the  Gospel  but  were  the  jail-birds  of  the  old  prison 
whose  bars  they  had  burst.  If  they  had  not  mocked  at  the  familiar  forms, 
they  would  still  be  honored  and  communicant  sons.  But  to  show  what 
were  the  normal  and  what  the  abnormal  fruits  of  the  Seformation  the 
petitioners  plead  for  a  system  which  would  in  large  measure  distinguish 
between  the  true  and  the  false.  The  strait  and  narrow  way  of  eternal 
life  should  no  longer  be  identified  with  the  broad  and  crowded  way  of 
the  world.  While  the  method  of  disciplinary  development  is  not  outlined 
its  purpose  is  plainly  stated  to  be  the  exclusion  of  false  and  nominal 
evangelicals  from  the  fellowship  of  those  who  sincerely  try  to  illustrate 
the  life  of  virtue  and  piety  set  forth  by  the  Lord  and  his  apostles;  and 
just  for  the  sake  of  such  people  as  confuse  inextricably  names  with 
things,  who  are  helpless  realists  and  Philistines  but  without  common  sense, 
the  two  friends  depict  these  pretenders  with  a  broad  brush.  These  anti- 
nomians  use  the  term  evangelical  with  great  volubility  but  have  not  the 
slightest  purpose  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  its  high  spirit  and  its  strict 
demands;  just  the  contrary,  their  object  is  to  use  the  name  as  a  cover  for 
still  looser  and  larger  misdeeds  of  selfishness  and  abomination.  0  it  is 
such  an  exhibition  of  fraternity  when  they  get  half  drunk  or  lose  them- 
selves in  pots  of  beer  and  flagons  of  wine  and  give  themselves  over  to 
beastly  excess,  where  they  huddle  like  swine  on  the  straw  or  on  the  floor, 
where  they  lie  in  stupid  besotment!  And  it  is  such  an  illustration  of  the 
force  of  love  when  they  indulge  their  sexual  appetites  without  restraint 
and  follow  the  irrepressible  desires  of  nature  in  lavish  debauchery  I  Indeed 
when  they  cheat  and  defraud  their  neighbor  it  is  all  out  of  the  same  phila- 
delphic  disposition.  They  have  need  of  the  goods  and  the  brother  should  not 
withhold  them!  And  is  it  not  the  acme  of  Christian  freedom  when  we  eat 
meat  of  a  Friday  and  fish  of  a  Sunday?  What  more  do  you  want  of  liberty 
than  to  turn  things  topsy-turvy;  to  set  folks  teeth  on  edge;  to  startle  the 
sleepy  conservatives  with  radical  misconduct  and  to  run  amuck  with  the  old 
tyranny?  Indeed  they  formulate  their  ideas  of  independence  into  certain 
rules:  you  are  not  to  fast;  you  are  not  to  pray;  you  are  not  to  give  alms. 
Just  because  the  old  Church  ordered  these  things  formally  we  must  get 
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rid  af  the  whole  machine.  Poor  siimenii  their  desires  outstrip  their  moral 
sense,  they  feign  obliyioosness  to  the  iiganctions  that  we  are  to  fast  and 
to  pray  and  to  give  alms  but  in  a  larger  and  deeper  sense  than  the  old 
Church  was  wont  to  interpret  these  wholesome  commandments.  These  are 
laws  of  the  divine  majesty;  they  are  the  nnalterable  statutes  of  the  Kingdom 
of  love  and  must  be  developed  to  their  most  comprehensive  significance 
and  relation.  The  fasting  is  to  be  delivered  from  its  old  bonds  of  stated- 
ness  and  restrictive  prescription  and  have  its  spontaneity  and  spirituality 
restored.  There  is  no  ethical  merit  in  formal  asceticism,  but  there  is  in 
the  purpose  of  self-discipline,  of  repentance  and  of  sacrifice  for  others. 
These  urge:  What  you  deny  yourself,  do  you  give  to  your  neighbor.  For 
a  set  of  men  to  cast  off  all  prayer  because  of  the  lifeless  mummery  and 
vain  repetitions  of  the  previous  system  is  to  insult  the  Father  of  our  spirits 
who  wiU  have  all  men  worship  him  in  Spirit  and  truth;  the  very  noblest 
evidence  of  our  own  sense  of  dependence  and  the  most  eleyated  privilege 
accorded  to  us  is  just  this  communion  with  the  Father  in  heaven.  And 
the  giving  of  alms  has  an  immense  significance  in  the  (rospel  economy; 
it  is  the  practical  attestation  of  mutuality;  it  is  the  development  of  the 
consciousness  of  brotherhood  and  equality.  It  does  not  mean  the  dropping 
of  a  few  pennies  into  the  beggar's  hands  as  it  formerly  did;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  semi-organized  mendicancy;  it  stands  for  the  real  right  we 
have  in  one  another's  work  and  property.  Of  what  we  have  and  in  pro- 
portion as  we  have  we  are  bound  to  give.  Hence  our  lay-doctors  say  it 
is  not  the  wod^  itself  but  the  abuse  of  it  which  is  prohibited.  Further, 
these  false  evangelicals  are  very  talkative  about  faith  but  they  do  not 
understand  it  any  better  now  in  1524  than  they  did  in  1514,  before  the 
tidings  of  the  freedom  on  which  they  pride  themselves  had  reached  them. 
They  do  talk  of  justification  by  faith  alone  as  oyer  against  justification 
by  works  and  argue  that  on  this  account  works  are  unnecessary;  we  are 
saved  by  faith,  but  they  exhibit  no  sign  of  any  sort  of  justification  or 
righteousness  or  of  any  inward  or  outward  change  for  the  better.  Their 
notion  of  salvation  is  very  peculiar  since  it  only  consists  of  an  uncon- 
trolled abuse  of  the  pope  and  a  refusal  to  pay  tithes  to  the  priests.  They 
seem  to  think  it  is  enough  to  be  delivered  from  his  Holiness  and  to  be 
exempt  from  supporting  his  servants  to  make  them  beautiful  specimens  of 
eyangelicalism.  And  Christ  our  Lord  who  is  the  consummation  of  a  holy 
and  devout  life  they  dare  to  make  the  covert  of  their  shameful  deeds. 
The  judgment  of  all  who  despise  the  truth  and  the  disgrace  of  all  who 
put  reproach  upon  Christ  will  be  greater  than  that  of  Sodom  and  Oomorrah. 
There  is  then  no  more  debasing  crime  or  treason  than  the  abuse  of  Chris- 
tian liberty  which  is  a  liberty  of  the  Spirit  by  seizing  upon  it  as  the 
opportunity  for  a  full  rampage  of  carnality.    Such  perverters  of  Christian 
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liberty,  as  are  here  reprobated  are  also  broiight  to  book  by  Eberlin  in 
his  tract:  SSoiit  miSbraud^  d^riftKc^er  fre^l^ett  which  was  issued  in  1622. 

Thus  far  the  writers  hare  been  clearing  the  track  for  the  advance  of 
their  main  positive  arguments  into  a  broader  field  of  operations  and  to 
secure  an  open  plain  for  driving  back  the  lancinate  criticism  of  the  curi- 
alists.  Those  who  hare  approached  the  Gospel  from  a  previous  habit  of 
simplicity  have  not  been  injured  but  benefitted  by  the  Reformation;  they 
show  with  time  an  increase  of  both  faith  and  good  works.  These  two 
things  are  not  dissociated  in  the  theory  of  our  authors,  as  indeed  they 
are  by  nobody  but  by  some  few  of  the  anti-synergists  in  their  excessive 
emphasis  upon  solifidianism.  The  real  cause  of  so  much  of  the  evil  lies 
in  the  previous  duplicity  of  so  many  of  the  superstitious  followers  of  the 
new  ideas.  They  could  appear  pious  the  more  easily  by  the  then  stand- 
ards of  piety  which  inquired  into  nothing  beyond  observances  and  the 
doing  of  some  external  ceremonials.  But  the  Gospel  reveals  their  real 
nature  as  dyed  in  the  wool  rascals,  because  it  requires  the  attempt  at  and 
the  steadfast  cultivation  of  a  pure  inward  life.  The  Evangel  seeks  to  show 
the  secrets  of  the  heart;  it  overthrows  all  human  righteousness  and  rears 
aloft  the  divine  which  alone  is  steadfast  and  enduring  and  which  faith 
partakes  of  vitally.  These  views  of  the  functions  of  the  Gospel  are  note- 
worthy. It  not  only  discloses  what  we  really  are  but  shows  us  what  we 
must  be ;  it  lays  bare  the  secret  springs  of  thought  and  conduct  and  makes 
us  see  their  obvious  quality;  it  proves  the  worthlessness  of  purely  human 
attempts  to  live  righteously  and  to  become  just  in  some  fashion  inde- 
pendent of  God;  it  compels  us  to  seek  the  divine  grace  which  imparts 
and  confirms  the  all-sufficiency  of  God's  righteousness  alone.  There  are 
five  meaningfull  features  which  constitute  the  secret  springs  of  the  genuine 
side  of  the  Reformation  work.  The  difficulty  in  forming  a  proper  estimate 
of  a  great  moral  movement  lies  in  these  facts:  the  carnal  mind  is  not  an 
adequate  judge,  it  neither  easily  recognizes  nor  does  it  have  any  sym- 
pathy with  spirituality ;  it  had  rather  mock  it  and  criticise  it  than  acknowl- 
edge it;  men  love  to  flatter  their  own  neglect  of  God  by  making  sport 
of  those  who  try  to  remember  their  Creator.  It  is  a  universal  habit  of 
the  self-satisfied  nature  and  particularly  among  those  who  assume  the 
name  of  Christ  and  claim  a  marked  measure  of  sanity  in  religion  and  a 
degree  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  superiority;  who  look  down  with  curling 
sneers  and  scornful  contempt  upon  the  FrOmmler  and  Mucker  who  are 
generally  only  guilty  of  trying  to  follow  the  Spirit  and  are  particularly 
offensive  to  the  sensitive  nostrils  of  culture  or  the  lover  of  self-indulgence 
and  pleasure,  because  they  do  believe  in  a  distinction  between  the  Church 
and  the  world,  between  Hellenism  and  faith,  between  natural  religion  and 
Christianity,  between  a  Christianity  founded  on  a  human  philosophy  and 
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a  Christianity  founded  on  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  So  it  was  in  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  loudest  Evangelicals  soon  fell  into  the  same  obliquity  of 
judgment  and  obfnscation  of  vision  about  those  who  insisted  on  a  differ- 
ence between  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  the  works  of  the  Spirit.  For 
these  more  earnest  souls  no  contemptuous  names  were  too  unrefined,  no 
contumely  too  indelicate,  no  violence  too  ungentle.  University  and 
Church  and  press  were  closed  to  them  until  Pietism  and  Rationalism  alike 
threw  stones  at  these  glass  palaces  and  smashed  in  the  crystal  windows. 
These  were  two  antipodal  movements  of  the  Spirit  to  justify  the  Middle 
Way  of  the  Reformation;  Salig  and  Semler  could  shake  hands  as  joint 
revolutionists  within  the  camp.  Another  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
forming  our  judgments  of  any  innovation:  it  is  universally  true  that  the 
good  does  not  come  into  the  forefront  of  display  a^id  recognition  as  rapidly 
and  as  widely  as  the  evil.  A  Zeitung  of  Hans  Axleben's  and  Schwenck- 
feld's  day  seldom  gave  an  account  of  the  excellences  of  human  nature 
and  the  finer  products  of  culture  in  the  growth  of  what  was  true  or  good 
or  beautiful,  any  more  than  a  newspaper  of  to-day  occupies  itself  with 
headlines  of  grace  and  love.  This  battle  or  that  pestilence,  this  intrigue 
or  that  murder,  this  external  phenomenon  or  that  outward  pomp,  such 
were  the  favorite  topics  of  the  little  quartos  and  so  they  continue  to  be 
the  ruling  revelations  of  the  daily  press.  Extemalisms  of  calamity  or  of 
crime,  movements  of  disorder  and  rapine  have  the  supreme  place,  while 
the  progress  of  culture  from  within,  the  daily  routine  of  goodness,  the 
general  stability  of  society  are  lost  sight  of  or  taken  for  granted.  Rabelais 
is  dearer  than  Geyler  of  Eaisersberg;  Till  Eulenspiegel  or  Doctor  Faust 
is  more  sought  after  than  Crautwald  or  Pomeranus.  The  majority  of 
people  rushed  for  Luther's  books  because  they  smashed  things  and  tossed 
popes,  kings  and  princes,  cardinals  and  abbots  hither  and  yon  on  rough 
blankets  and  concunon  pitchforks,  rather  than  for  those  sweeter  and  softer 
tones  of  exhortation  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  to  do  the  things  which 
he  was  not  doing,  that  the  Reformer  could  also  urge.  They  delighted 
in  the  roar  of  the  bulls  of  Bashan  but  not  in  cultivating  the  roses  of 
Sharon  or  the  lilies  of  the  valley.  The  truth  is,  the  populace  then  as  now 
revelled  in  excitement  and  in  the  tingle  of  new  sensations;  they  preferred 
novelty  to  hum-drum;  they  liked  a  spiced  story  better  than  a  homily; 
the  humanists  themselves  preferred  Ovidian  and  Aretinic  Deliciae  to  the 
calm  and  placid  ways  of  truth  and  steady-going  habits.  The  average 
men  and  women  have  invariably  chosen  the  literature  of  what  Southey 
called  the  Satanic  school  rather  than  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  or  Young's 
Night  Thoughts.  The  dime  novel  can  always  count  on  ten  purchasers  for 
one  who  loves  the  quieter  moods  of  story.  The  reasons  for  such  roots  in 
us  are  not  far  to  seek  and  the  fact  is  to  be  remembered  in  judging  of 
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the  Befonnation.   The  eyil  was  at  once  in  conspicnity;  the  good  remained 
in  the  backgronnd  and  this  onr  authors  go  on  to  show. 

Our  authors  claimed  as  a  matter  of  obseryation  that  the  Gospel  had 
rescued  innumerable  consciences  that  were  previously  enchained.  No  less 
had  it  deliyered  many  souls  from  a  state  of  desperation,  and  of  such  not 
a  few  were  daily  coming  into  peace.  A  considerable  fraction  of  such 
beneficent  results  was  to  be  found  among  their  own  peasantry.  And  we  can 
guess  through  whose  personal  agency  such  a  saltatory  work  was  performed. 
As  a  further  proof  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  new  ideas  they  had 
personal  acquaintance  with  many  pious  people  who  had  undergone  a  readily 
discoyerable  spiritual  improvement  through  the  Lutheran  teaching  as  the 
prelatical  opposition  insisted  upon  calling  the  Reformation,  especially  these 
haughty  critics  in  Breslau  and  in  liegnitz.  By  the  grace  of  God  these 
converts  were  making  daily  advancement  in  the  discernment  and  obedience 
of  the  Christian  verities.  We  count  this  a  glorious  personal  proof  of  eye- 
witnesses that  neither  the  prelates  nor  the  native  curialists  of  long  ago, 
nor  the  School  of  Bossuet,  of  Janssen  and  of  the  truculent  Denifle  with 
his  Freischtitz  method  can  gainsay.  Certainly  it  is  mostly  due  to  the  acres  of 
moral  damage  which  the  Curia's  own  baptized  children  wrought,  although 
they  had  undergone  the  magical  regeneration  of  the  Church's  water  and 
salt  and  oil,  when  they  flunked  in  the  new  era.  Of  course  they  did,  if 
they  got  no  deeper  in  such  conceptions  of  vital  religion  than  these  critics 
have  discovered.  It  is  the  same  stultification  of  the  laws  of  progress 
which  some  of  the  Romanist  clergy  of  France  are  now  making;  they  buck 
their  skulls  against  the  stone-wall  of  liberty  and  accuse  the  party  of  prog- 
ress with  being  sore-heads.  How  old  the  story  is,  and  yet  there  will 
be  many  more  to  repeat  it  It  is  hardly  less  wearisome  than  Amadis  de 
Gaul.  It  has  not  a  fraction  of  the  sweet,  placid,  tedious  beauty  of  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.  There  be  some  who  will  learn  nothing 
new  because  one  ancient  worthy  or  seven  went  to  sleep  at  Ephesus,  or 
because  Gregory  YII  tried  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  liberty  and  therefore 
they  must  all  persist  in  being  blind.  But,  say  our  writers,  suppose  it  were 
all  true  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  Gospel  light  had  made  matters  worse 
and  the  men  were  irretrievably  bad  who  now  waved  that  red  flag  of 
license,  nevertheless  that  would  not  argue  that  the  free  Gospel  was  the 
cause  of  it;  nor  would  it  justify  the  suppression  of  its  free  dissemination, 
pure  and  simple.  The  true  cause  of  such  degeneracy  lies  in  the  abom- 
inable training  that  the  ancient  Church  had  given  its  children,  and  in  the 
loss  of  internal  vital  religion  through  an  ever  expanding  mass  of  ceremony 
and  formality;  the  substitution  of  material  ways  for  the  methods  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  visibility  for  invisibility;  this  venerable  perversion  was  the 
prolific  parent  of  the  existing  disorders.    That  was  the  fountain  whence 
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iggned  the  flood  of  bitter  waters.  The  Church  had  made  its  own  Pandora 
box.  The  eyer-reonrring  plans  for  reforming  the  head  and  the  members 
had  never  oome  to  any  large  and  adequate  fruition;  and  Hadrian  VI 
himself  like  his  reconstnictiYe  predecessors  and  the  reforming  councils  got 
but  little  fi&rther  than  the  paper  purpose.  It  is  a  wonderfiil  infatuation  that 
finds  such  thick  ribbed  and  knotty  protuberances  on  so  young  a  tree  in- 
stead of  condemning  the  gnarled,  century-old  beech.  Can  the  sapling  be 
full  of  such  iniquitous  sap?  What  then  about  the  twisted  oak  under  whose 
shadow  generationB  of  wild  life  have  gathered  acorns?  Hie  new  seed 
had  Jiardly  got  under  tlie  soil  but  that  soil  was  chuck  full  of  undent  and 
lively  tares  that  now  sprang  up  under  a  bit  of  light  and  the  fresh  alkali, 
and  behold  the  field  was  blue  and  green  and  flowery  with  weeds  to  which 
Canada  thistles  were  as  nothing.  It  is  only  within  the  capacity  of  a 
chuckle-head  to  argue  otherwise  and  to  attribute  to  the  Beformation  what 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  shortcomings  of  mediffivalism.  Moreover  the 
Beformation  was  a  seed  time;  a  few  hearts  only  were  prompt  in  the  reo- 
ognitiou  of  what  it  meant  although  it  made  every  body  sit  up.  Indeed 
many  had  already  anticipated  it  and  had  been  living  retired  and  uncourar 
geous  lives  under  the  weighty  repression  of  the  old  school;  but  for  the 
most  of  human  hearts  the  long  fallow  soil  had  to  be  prepared  and  the 
seed  sown  and  the  harvest  would  necessarily  come  later;  new  universities, 
new  publicist  methods,  new  culture  could  not  spring  up  armed  and  equipped 
over  night.  As  it  was,  the  development  was  breathlessly  rapid  and  all 
the  more  strikingly  so,  seeing  how  the  Reformers  spoiled  their  own  hus- 
banding and  fell  to  beating  one  another  instead  of  sticking  to  their  ploughs 
and  their  seedsacks  and  their  weeding.  Tares  and  thistles  grew  in  rank 
luxuriance:  they  had  little  grace  even  of  cornflower  and  poppy  and  wild 
morning-glory.  But  he  who  gave  the  increase,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
watched  over  the  fields  until  they  whitened  in  spite  of  his  numskull 
servants. 

Nor  little  less  fatuous  is  it  to  underestimate  the  splendid  vitality,  the 
new  life  and  lifting  up  of  the  peoples,  the  liberation  of  the  universities, 
the  growth  of  the  State  which  evolved  from  this  fresh  sowing  of  the  Gospel 
seed.  Does  Germany  want  to  be  like  Spain?  Does  England  want  to 
revert  to  the  Plantaganet  period?  Does  the  New  World  want  to  go  back 
to  the  rule  of  Cortez?  Who  can  argue  with  people  that  insist  on  the 
reduction  of  the  modem  age  to  medisevaUsm?  What  can  one  say  to  a 
Church  that  claims  Christ  as  its  revered  possession  and  yet  writes  about 
infallibility:  si  quis  autem  htuc  Nostrae  definitiom  contradicere^  quod  Deus 
avertaty  praesumpserit,  anathema  sit?  Such  a  definition  shuts  out  progress 
for  them  but  not  for  us.  All  the  more  must  we  develop  the  freedom  of 
the  Spirit :  and  exactly  so  our  writers  felt  with  regard  to  the  ancient  order. 
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They  did  not  lose  hope  hecaose  the  results  were  short  of  the  expectation 
of  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  and  becanse  the  harvest  did  not  ran  parallel 
with  the  sowing,  or  becanse  the  old  darnel  asserted  itself  luxnrionsly  and 
wantonly.  They  remembered  Christ  in  the  solitary  magnitude  of  his  mission. 
The  way  the  world  reckoned  it  did  not  seem  much  to  have  a  few  hundred 
disciples  and  some  apostles  as  the  outcome  of  that  sublime  ministry;  and 
yet  Christ  himself  saw  the  fields  white  to  the  harvest  It  looked  desperate 
when  thousands  could  not  swallow  his  teaching  about  regeneration  and 
about  spiritual  bread  and  spiritual  meat  and  about  an  inward  faith  in  him 
as  the  consummate  end  of  life.  Just  such  Capemaitic  and  cannibalistic 
interpreters  and  Philistine  Totenfresser  arise  before  CTcry  spiritual  ideal 
and  stumble  over  every  reaUy  precious  stone  and  wipe  all  the  stars  out 
of  the  sky.  Why  yes,  the  net  seeming  result  of  that  mission  of  Jesus 
was  rather  pitiful,  and  a  very  minus  quantity  was  reckoned  out  by  the 
material  mathematicians  who  made  merry  at  its  close;  that  he  should  shake 
Europe  and  remodel  peoples  and  gird  the  earth  with  a  living  and  regener- 
ating love  was  not  visible  nor  possible  to  the  bleared  and  filmy  eyes  of 
his  blood-thirsty  critics.  Then  he  hung  upon  the  gallows  and  scarce  one 
bumptious  disciple  waited  to  be  counted  in.  So  it  seemed,  and  yet  so  it 
was  not.  The  rays  of  an  ever  widening  light  streamed  out  from  the 
closed  eyes  of  the  King  of  an  invisible,  spiritual  majesty;  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  fair  and  far  kingdom  of  love  by  his  death.  Just  a  re- 
surgence like  that  was  the  outcome  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  hopeless 
innovation  according  to  the  luxurious  college  of  cardinals.  To  the  human- 
istic Philistines  and  Classicists  it  was  a  quarrel  of  a  few  greasy  monks. 
Silence  cannot  be  imposed  upon  the  infinite  voices  of  trufli.  You  may 
cry  anathema  but  the  free  bom  spirit  returns  the  foolish  curse  with  a 
smile  of  pity  and  a  hand  of  deliverance.  What  Schwenckfeld  and  Axleben 
here  say  in  concluding  this  part  of  their  vindication  is  everlastingly  to  the 
point.  Really  nobody  at  this  present  time  is  more  errant  in  conscience 
than  those  who  do  not  want  to  give  credence  to  the  pure  Scriptures  but 
wait  for  some  human  confirmation  by  some  noisy  council.  Our  authors 
here  speak  of  a  conscience  reared  in  the  medieval  standards  of  piety; 
the  ungodly  do  not  even  have  a  conscience,  certainly  no  consciousness  of 
God  in  this  event  which  we  designate  as  the  Reformation.  Zwingli  enumer- 
ates the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  who  yet  boast  of  an  interest  in  it,  as  the 
papists,  the  libertines,  the  men  who  want  a  reason  for  evading  tiie  pay- 
ment of  their  dues  or  for  meeting  their  financial  and  other  obligations, 
and  those  who  are  not  moved  by  Christian  love  to  a  Christian  life  but 
who  seek  a  justification  for  all  sorts  of  contradictory  and  revolutionary 
opinions  on  the  plea  of  liberty.  The  real  creators  of  revolt  are  first  the 
papal  forces  which  seek  to  repress  the  Gospel  and  secondly,  the  princes 
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and  general  secnlar  anthorities  who  diligently  endeavor  to  check  the  same. 
To  restore  nnity  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  papacy  or  it  will  over- 
come the  Church  once  more.  This  victory  is  to  be  gained  by  an  educated 
ministry  who  are  to  train  the  people  eyerywhere  and  these  preachers  must 
have  an  adequate  support  The  monastic  institutions  should  be  converted 
into  hostelries  and  hospitals.  Let  all  monasticism  and  sacerdotalism  be 
done  away  with.  The  abuses  of  money  and  service  must  be  abolished 
and  so  with  the  tenths.  There  must  also  be  a  reformation  of  polity  as  to 
bishops,  abbots  and  prelates.  The  work  bears  the  title:  SSSIc^e  Dtfad^ 
geBtnb  je  |  ufzuren/  totlcl^ti  bte  toaren  |  t)frurer  f^  gtnb/  lonb  toxt  man  ju 
SriftKcl^er  |  etnigl^ett  |  t)nb  fr^beit  fomen  nt6g€/  burc^  $ulb«  |  r^c^  3uin9liii  3& 
3uri(i^.  2c.  I  fiig  hxi  and  (£nb  t)nb  emttg  |  nit  aQein  tuie  ntc^/  funber  tuie  | 
toaax  €8  f^e. 

XLII.  The  writers  have  thus  boldly  made  a  defence  of  the  evangelical 
movement  and  stated  the  reasons  for  their  faith  not  only  to  their  regular 
bishop  but  also  to  the  general  public,  and  this  they  have  done  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  capacity  God  had  endowed  them  with.  The  satir- 
ical caution  uttered  by  some  of  the  prelates  to  attend  to  their  estates 
rather  than  to  the  foolery  of  interference  in  religious  matters  sounds  like 
the  self-sufficient  and  self-satisfied  criticism  of  our  formal,  self-appointed 
watchmen  of  Jerusalem.  The  Church,  say  they,  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  appointed  custodians  of  ecclesiastical  interests.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  worldly  spirit  and  there  is  no  better  sign  of  it  than  when  it  calls  the 
wisdom  of  God  foolishness.  The  wisdom  of  God  chooses  very  unexpected 
instruments  also,  and  he  has  called  the  laymen  into  the  field  when  the 
clergy  so -styled  have  not  done  their  duty.  The  true  ministers  of  the 
living  Word  are  not  the  frocked  and  ordained  ones  necessarily;  any  one 
who  is  anointed  of  the  Spirit  is  called  of  God  to  win  men  to  truth  and 
righteousness  and  every  such  an  one  is  at  any  rate  summoned  to  do  good 
to  his  fellows.  That  is  the  theory  of  the  ministry  which  these  men  be- 
lieved in  and  which  they  illustrated,  while  the  prelates  in  this  instance 
also  had  dragged  that  word  minister  into  contempt  by  their  high  sounding 
separative  titles.  To  be  a  servant  of  the  Church  was  no  longer  a  sign 
of  preaching  ability  and  of  the  discharge  of  exalted,  spiritual  duties,  but 
it  was  a  mark  of  a  sweller  position  and  of  an  addition  to  the  ecclesiastical 
furbelows;  it  designated  an  increase  of  hauteur  and  snobbery  with  a  seat 
in  the  choir.  The  very  divisions  of  the  buildings  set  the  clericals  apart 
from  the  worshippers  as  superior  folk.  Few  indeed  among  the  dignitaries 
cared  to  preach  a  simple  sermon,  even  if  they  were  able,  they  seldom  did 
it.  And  again  the  Lord  in  his  reply  to  Martha  praised  Mary  for  haying 
chosen  the  better  part  as  something  superior  to  domestic  economy.  To 
that  better  part,  say  our  authors,  we  want  to  cleave  in  Christ  and  stead- 
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fastly  maintain  and  teach  it  We  can  attend  all  the  more  carefdll j  to  onr 
estates,  if  we  devote  oorselves  to  the  good  of  our  people.  And  yet  they 
profei}8  that  they  will  cheerfhlly  render  obedience  to  such  prelates  and 
shepherds  as  do  their  daty.  From  those  who  assnme  more  anthority  than 
has  been  given  them  by  Christ  they  most  tarn  away  however  reluctantly. 
These  then  are  the  two  easy  tests  of  the  scope  of  spiritnal  government: 
does  one  handle  his  office  as  a  servant  of  Ood  and  does  he  administer 
his  trust  as  a  steward  of  the  mysteries?  This  office  was  instituted  solely 
to  forward  the  progress  of  humanity  Oodward  and  not  for  the  destruction  of 
that  normal  relationship.  Anything  that  cannot  be  harmonized  with  these 
plain  words  is  a  usurpation  to  which  we  owe  no  obedience  and  will  give 
none.  The  authority  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  sole  basis  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  ministry  and  beyond  this  divine  charter  no  man  dare  go. 
To  trespass  upon  the  ground  beyond  is  to  play  the  tyrant 

XLin.  Our  authors  preface  their  final  series  of  petitions  with  the  ex- 
hortation that  for  the  sake  of  the  honor  of  Christ  and  the  Bishop's  own 
salvation  he  really  would  take  to  heart  the  propositions  made  in  all  serious- 
ness and  earnestness.  He  should  look  to  Ood  alone,  not  to  the  pope; 
not  to  his  prelates,  but  solely  to  him  to  whom  he  is  ultimately  responsible. 
They  urge  that  he  undertake  the  suggested  changes  and  administer  his 
whole  charge  not  with  reckless  vehemence  but  with  all  gentleness  and 
Christian  love.  Let  it  be  noticed  how  far  the  friends  of  the  Middle  Way 
were  from  using  violent  measures ;  how  they  inculcated  moderate  and  well- 
digested  and  universally  approved  methods  of  going  about  the  effecting 
of  innovations.  There  is  never  a  trace  or  a  hint  of  any  other  plan  or  of 
any  activity  in  carrying  forward  their  purpose  than  that  of  a  sensible  and 
orderly  development,  far  removed  from  storms  and  precipitancy.  The  first 
point  in  the  suggested  reform  is  the  exclusive  preaching  of  Christ  as  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  holy  Oospel  of  our  Lord.  Here  again  they  make 
the  distinction  between  the  personal  revealer  of  the  divine  Will,  the  Word 
which  was  in  the  beginning  is  now  and  ever  shall  be,  and  the  message 
of  Christ  as  given  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Nothing  less  than  a 
movement  like  this  by  which  the  final  authority  of  the  Scriptures  would 
be  restored  could  be  equal  to  or  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  the  hour 
or  the  welfare  of  human  souls.  This  autocratic  centre  must  be  put  where 
it  ought  to  be  and  taken  away  from  Church  or  council  or  pope.  Without 
this  a  genuine,  radical  Reformation  is  impossible.  Those  who  have  now 
assumed  the  sceptre  must  resign  it  and  come  under  obedience  to  the  law 
of  Christ.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  masters  of  a  field  above 
their  charter-rights.  They  have  intruded  into  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  Christ  They  have  usurped  his  sovereign  and  inalienable  prerogatives. 
The  government  must  be  constitutional  and  not  self-centred.  That  too  will 
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restore  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chrifltiaii  people  under  their  commandmeniB 
of  life  and  liberty.  Again,  this  reenthronement  of  the  personal  Word  of 
the  Seriptnres  requires  good  preachers  whose  character  is  equal  tq  their 
gifts.  Especially  do  the  villages  need  men  of  elevated  and  cultured  tone. 
The  farming  community  is  the  life  of  the  land;  its  members  therefore 
need  the  best  of  training  by  the  most  competent  and  faithful  education. 
Our  authors  then  urge  the  appointment  of  public  readers,  priests  or  laymen, 
who  have  the  requisite  skill  to  read  the  Bible  and  of  course  to  interpret 
it  intelligently.  This  would  not  only  benefit  the  general  public  but  it 
would  serve  as  a  training  school  for  the  young  priests.  It  would  give 
these  untutored  men  an  opportunity  to  acquire  at  least  the  rudiments  and 
the  methods  of  the  new  order.  Here  then  we  have  our  authors*  view  of 
an  education  suitable  to  present  pressing  conditions  and  to  meet  the  exigent 
demands  now  in  full  cry  upon  them.  Indeed  this  was  for  a  half  century 
at  least  the  grave  difficulty;  that  hindrance  was  aggravated  by  the  evan- 
gelicals themselves  in  that  they  simultaneously  began  to  put  a  sacred  fence 
around  the  ministry;  as  if  they  were  something  different  from  ordinary 
mortals ;  as  if  some  magic  dwelt  in  their  gowns  and  frills  and  sacraments 
and  exorcisms;  as  if  a  much  better  educated  layman  could  not  just  a  well 
enter  into  this  sphere,  if  he  were  endowed  with  the  divine  Spirit  It  is 
this  fictitious  abomination  of  some  holiness  clinging  inherently  to  an  office, 
that  still  shakes  its  vanishing  rags  in  the  face  of  enlightenment  and  progress. 
As  if  a  man  in  canonicals  or  in  omat  were  anything  different  from  other 
sons  of  Adam  by  virtue  of  an  ordination,  any  more  than  a  lawyer  or  an 
engineer  is  sacred  because  his  fellows  recognize  in  him  a  man  capable 
of  discharging  his  duties  effectively.  Ordination  is  no  magical  transfer  of 
gifts  and  graces;  it  confers  no  indelible  character,  moral  or  official.  These 
must  be  there  before  the  august  act  Character  is  the  only  thing  sacred 
and  capable  of  conferring  dignity.  Moreover  the  technicalities  of  the 
ministerial  profession  are  much  fewer  than  those  of  other  avocations  and 
the  cultured  layman  can  easily  acquire  these  when  necessary  and  probably 
be  more  natural  in  his  readings  and  address  than  those  intoning  numskulls 
who  imagine  there  is  something  of  esprit  at  least,  if  not  a  certain  degree 
of  unction,  in  a  hurry-scurry  and  thick-throated,  mushy  sing-song  of  the 
lections  and  prayers.  For  them  it  seems  virtuous  to  be  guilty  of  all  manner 
of  offenses  aginst  the  simple  arts  of  elocution.  It  is  far  more  difficult  for 
a  layman  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  or  an  engineer  than  it  is  to  be  a 
reader  or  expounder  of  the  Scriptures  and  that  is  a  democratic  and  fore- 
ordained blessing.  The  Seformation  witnessed  to  it  and  the  colossal  laical 
activity  of  the  modem  era  attests  it  Let  it  be  forced  home  that  Schwenek- 
feld  and  Axleben  asserted  the  ministerial  rights  of  qualified  laymen  as 
based  on  the  privilege  involved  in  the  priesthood  and  prophetship  of  all 
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belieyen.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  continuouB  tenet  and  ob- 
Bervance  of  the  Middle  Way,  practiced  until  this  day.  And  how  many 
are  the  ministers  who  have  learned  from  the  layman  of  the  way  to  persuade 
men  and  women  to  become  simple-hearted  GhristianSf  which  is  after  all 
the  supreme  purpose.  We  may  say  that  the  revolt  of  the  laity  has  at 
'least  compelled  the  Church  to  recognize  her  cardinal  doctrine  with  no 
possibility  of  ever  restoring  the  old  and  absurd  wall  of  separation.  More- 
over the  layman  frequently  has  a  larger  and  more  varied  experience  of 
realities  than  a  tender  young  minister  who  tries  his  wings  for  the  first 
time  or  who  has  not  waded  far  beyond  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  life  and 
still  must  go  forward  in  the  shallows.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  thrush  or 
black-bird  teach  its  young  brood  to  sing?  The  fledgling  is  by  no  means 
the  equal  of  his  elders  in  the  divine  art.  A  well-seasoned  character  that 
has  not  heard  many  lectures  can  probably  tell  us  more  of  the  divine 
science  than  the  gifted  curate  who  speaks  in  philosophical  or  historical 
terms  of  the  love  of  Christ  or  who  has  learned  to  minimize  the  words  of 
the  Spirit  by  a  very  severe,  rigorous  and  annihilating  criticism,  or  by  a 
very  highly  intellectual  discipline  has  merged  his  unbaptized  mind  into 
an  identity  with  the  soul's  consciousness  of  God.  The  Roman  clergy  had 
destroyed  the  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  the  modem  clergy  trained 
in  very  unhistorical  methods  are  repeating  the  effort.  Who  is  to  rescue 
the  ark  but  the  cultured  or  the  plain  layman  who  has  heard  a  voice  in 
his  soul  that  the  present  race  of  clerical  faineants  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
miss  altogether.  Like  our  authors,  we  would  have  the  good  ones  excepted 
who  need  not  be  reminded  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  yet  an  inactive 
spectator  of  human  development.  The  men  who  reform  backward  are 
poor  tools  for  originality  and  advancement  Those  who  believe  that  truth 
must  be  crushed  into  driblets  will  never  find  a  diamond  big  enough  to 
shine  in  their  shirt-fronts,  or  one  worthy  to  put  on  the  finger  of  their 
brides.  Many  modem  students  are  afflicted  with  a  perpetual  nightmare, 
and  will  be  just  as  long  as  they  are  haunted  by  the  dread  lest  some  shred 
of  the  supernatural  may  still  hang  about  them  even  as  a  faint  spectre; 
or  if  they  persist  in  standing  on  the  abysses  of  contingencies  to  show  how 
little  need  there  is  of  the  divine  in  the  human.  The  conception  of  God 
must  be  a  terribly  disturbing  Scotch-thistle  to  the  tabula  rasa  theorists, 
since  so  much  time  and  thought  are  devoted  to  banishing  it  from  the 
sciences.  Some  seem  to  devote  a  good  many  more  hours  to  emptying 
their  minds  and  making  it  a  blank  without  God  than  to  rearing  any  con- 
siderable sized  edifice  that  can  shelter  some  warm  ideas  and  do  some 
good  deeds.  There  are  many  farmers  who  plant  their  fields  without  God; 
but  who  gave  the  com  life  and  who  put  into  the  seed  the  ene^y  of  growth? 
In  the  Reformation  there  were  many  humanists,  even  among  the  clergy, 
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as  well  as  theologians  who  were  eager  to  reduce  diyine  influence  to  a 
minimnm  in  order  to  exaggerate  the  human  powers  of  the  priest  or  to  en- 
large the  area  of  the  sensuous  at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual  forces.  In 
the  eyes  of  these  two  friends  the  study  of  the  Gk)spel  was  a  correction 
of  all  these  evils.  The  right  education  of  the  ministry  thus  became  an 
absorbing  ambition  with  them;  their  curriculum  was  immediate  and  pro- 
yisional  to  answer  a  plaintive,  crying  need  that  brooked  of  no  delay,  if 
one  put  value  upon  souls  who  were  in  deep  sloughs.  Spenser,  in  the  fifth 
eclogue  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  the  month  of  May,  contrasts  the  Prot- 
estant and  the  Catholic  pastor:  and  fine  are  the  lines  which  limn  the 
qualities  and  conduct  of  a  true  shepherd  as  over  against  a  false  one. 

We  may  observe  throughout  the  highest  respect  for  the  educated 
members  of  the  clergy  who  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  spiritual  life. 
Our  authors  do  not  want  to  lower  but  to  eleyate  the  standard  of  training 
not  only  for  the  young  aspirants  but  for  those  also  who  had  not  enjoyed 
preparatory  advantages.  Let  us  recapitulate :  Their  idea  of  such  instruction 
it  must  be  remembered  is  that  it  shall  primarily  be  pervaded  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Gospel.  It  must  be  vitally  and  not  formally  religious.  No 
science  can  be  true,  if  it  destroy  the  inner  life  and  the  sense  of  its  direct 
dependence  upon  the  infinite,  eternal  and  loving  personality.  Immediate 
provision  should  therefore  be  made  so  that  the  ignorant  and  yet  settled 
priests,  especially  the  younger  ones,  should  get  some  organized  oppor- 
tunities for  cultivation  in  evangelical  truth.  A  distinct  system  for  read- 
ings and  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  by  a  capable  lector  would  be  the 
most  direct  curative  method  that  could  be  devised;  the  attendance  upon 
these  hours  should  be  compulsory  for  religious  officials.  A  further  remedy 
and  one  of  instantaneous  helpfulness  would  be  the  settlement  of  the  learned 
and  well  disposed  clergy  in  the  villages  and  the  removal  of  the  ignorant 
priests  to  the  hum-drum  of  the  choir.  This  would  not  only  promote  the 
rapid  elevation  of  the  agrarian  communities,  but  it  would  compel  the  more 
unlettered  priests  to  strive  after  a  more  liberal  culture  in  view  of  their 
surroundings.  They  also  urged  the  adoption  of  permanent  methods  for  the 
broader  training  of  the  clergy,  the  forms  of  which  they  leave  to  the  liberal 
mind  of  the  Bishop.  In  the  entire  treatise  there  is  the  inherent  regard 
for  education  in  the  hope  of  permeating  and  saturating  the  people  with 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  freshness  and  hopefulness  of  those  early  days 
had  not  yet  passed  away.  The  new  elements  at  play  in  the  schools  had 
fostered  such  largeness  of  hope  and  such  liberality  of  sentiment  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  foundation  for  that  later  enslavement  of  the  soul  to  the 
mechanics  of  learning.  The  proverb  S)te  @e(el^rte,  bie  SSerfel^rte  expressed 
exactly  that  perversion  of  erudition  and  that  stifling  of  humanity  which 
soon  pervaded  the  institutions  of  Europe^  especially  the  theological  faculties. 
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We  find  this  sentence  often  on  the  lips  of  Schwenckfeld  as  of  many 
another  writer,  when  the  hard  cmst  of  scholasticism  and  the  soul  destroying 
canker  of  polemicism  had  set  in  and  had  begun  to  dominate  the  uni- 
versities, and  when  the  doors  to  a  more  generous  culture  were  violently 
closed.  For  the  soul  that  loved  Christ  in  an  ampler  and  richer  way 
than  that  of  prescription  there  was  no  admission. 

XLIV.  The  next  step  which  they  press  the  bishop  to  take  is  the 
abolition  of  the  superstitious  picture.  They  do  not  raise  any  difficulty 
about  historic,  symbolic  or  real  representations;  it  is  not  a  quarrel  with 
art,  crude  or  beautiful;  they  oppose  only  such  daubs  and  images  as  were 
used  thaumaturgically;  about  these  there  could  be  nothing  but  mechanism, 
there  could  not  be  any  question  of  art  at  all.  They  in  every  case 
were  pure  impostures  and  degraded  both  the  impostor  and  the  people  who 
hungered  and  thirsted  for  signs  and  marvels  and  whose  main  conception 
of  religion  was  the  emotion  of  wonder.  Art  as  simple  symbol  or  as  a 
means  for  kindling  wholesome  reflection  and  imaginations  they  bad  no 
opposition  to  any  more  than  they  had  to  language.  The  beautiful  was  a 
revelation  of  God.  It  trained  the  sight  and  the  ear  to  an  apprehension 
of  ideals.  It  incited  to  a  rapt  devotion.  Barrenness  is  not  the  supreme 
sphere  of  the  the  Spirit ;  the  cultivated  field  is  replete  with  more  life  than  the 
desert,  although  the  desert  may  have  stores  of  latent  as  it  surely  has  of 
exhausted  life.  But  the  idolatrous  and  magical  abuses  of  these  paintings 
were  and  are  very  debasing  and  were  and  are  a  revival  of  an  exasperating 
heathenism ;  especially  rampant  was  this  evil  in  village  communities  whose 
people  and  priests  were  alike  immersed  in  ignorance  and  addicted  to 
prodigies.  This  leads  to  a  statement  of  another  reform  as  desirable ;  they 
call  for  the  exstirpation  of  the  Stationer  as  the  local  agent  for  the  sale 
of  indulgences.  The  writers  do  not  stop  to  discuss  the  validity  of  the 
theory  of  indulgences.  That  had  been  done  sufficiently  and  the  minority 
of  cidtivated  people  had  long  ago  been  nauseated  with  the  trade.  Here 
the  concern  is  about  the  deception  practiced  upon  the  poor  and  credulous 
peasantry  who  consider  that  they  have  really  purchased  not  only  for- 
giveness for  the  past  but  exemption  for  the  future  according  to  the  size 
of  their  purse.  Surely  this  was  provocative  of  irreligion.  The  criminal 
and  vicious  classes  could  flaunt  such  documents  in  the  face  of  the  law 
and  the  State  as  showing  the  approval  by  the  Church  of  what  just  men 
must  abhor.  Commercialism  in  spiritual  matters  was  iiyurious  to  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  transaction.  It  degraded  the  clergy  and  the  monks  who 
allowed  or  took  active  part  in  the  system;  it  defamed  the  Spirit  itself, 
as  if  a  man  could  really  attain  moral  character  through  the  payment  of 
money.  The  entire  conception  of  religion  must  be  debased  through  such 
transactions.    The  moral  standing  of  the  community  could  not  but  sink 
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when  it  pennitted  the  greyions  perversion.  Bat  this  was  not  the  only 
evil  of  the  art  of  solicitation.  There  was  a  form  of  it  which  promoted 
general  mendicancy.  The  begging  friars  set  an  example  which  to  saj 
the  least  diaconraged  labor  and  gave  heart  to  all  who  loved  ease  more 
than  toil.  Hence  onr  authors  be^ed  that  the  Church  authorities  no  longer 
protect  the  filthy,  sordid  habit  It  taught  the  people  idleness;  mechanical 
poverty  had  no  pretence  of  virtue  left.  The  productive  energy  of  a  com- 
munity was  disturbed  thereby.  The  evil  grew  and  as  a  consequence  the 
troops  of  the  ne'er  do  weals  sat  at  every  church  door  and  at  evexy  market 
place  in  poses  and  guises  terrible  to  think  of.  The  state  of  the  poor  and 
the  methods  of  relief  adopted  by  the  Church  were  incredible,  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  evangelical  ideas  were  fliese.  The  story  of  the  reforms 
introduced  in  Breslau,  first  by  the  magistrates  and  then  by  Hess,  is  in- 
structive. Of  course  the  ethical  results  of  such  vagabond  solicitation  were 
appalling.  Nothing  could  be  more  detrimental  to  manliness,  industry, 
truth  and  prosperity  whether  for  the  monks  or  for  the  ordinary  beggars 
than  this  style  of  taxation.  Living  at  the  expense  of  one's  neighbors  is 
already  bad  enough  but  to  ask  them  to  support  you  destroys  the  last 
shred  of  self-respect  Thus  our  authors  shed  some  sunbeams  on  the  roots 
of  aged  abuses. 

Another  reform  they  petitioned  the  Bishop  to  make  was  the  pro- 
hibition of  commercialism  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mass.  Not  any  form 
of  such  types  of  worship  should  be  put  up  at  a  price.  The  schedule  of 
taxes  should  be  thoroughly  abrogated.  Our  authors  do  not  discuss  the 
nature  of  the  mass  in  any  of  its  varied  forms  nor  its  relation  to  the  other 
world  nor  its  presumed  efficacy.  They  used  the  term  rather  as  the  one 
prevalent  to  express  public  worship,  regular  or  occasional.  Their  only 
point  is  that  whatever  the  merits  or  the  elements  of  the  current  system  of 
divine  service  might  be,  a  trade  in  such  exalted,  spiritual  things  should 
be  utterly  prohibited.  It  led  to  the  multiplication  of  the  acts  for  the  sake 
of  revenue  and  it  deluded  the  worshiper  into  the  embrace  of  wrong  ideas 
as  to  the  validity  of  such  services  and  made  him  eager  to  institute  masses 
for  the  benefit  of  his  own  and  other  souls.  The  writers  do  not  enter  into 
the  debate  as  to  the  relation  of  the  mass  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
They  only  insist  on  spiritualizing  the  celebration.  The  solenmization  should 
take  place  only  when  the  celebrants  and  participants  were  spiritually 
hungry  and  desirous  of  the  venerated  sacraments  of  Christ;  that  is,  the 
sacred  rite  should  be  observed  only  under  profound  religious  conviction. 
What  are  we  to  conclude  ?  Did  they  still  accept  the  mass  as  it  then  was 
with  its  classifications  of  objects?  Had  they  been  unmoved  by  the  cele- 
bration of  Winkelmesse?  Were  they  still  reposing  in  the  traditional  inter-^ 
pretation  of  the  Lords  Supper  as  the  transubstantiation  of  the  elements? 
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Had  they  not  yet  opposed  the  concept  of  a  constant  iteration  of  an  expiatory 
sacrifice?  Did  they  still  maintain  the  validity  of  the  adoration  of  the 
host  and  the  practice  of  reservation?  It  could  not  be  possible  that  they 
had  passed  over  such  points  as  were  matters  of  public  debate.  Mtlnzer 
had  already  published  his  order  of  worship;  Carlstadt  had  made  changes 
in  Wittenberg,  which  if  revoked  by  Luther  were  only  so  temporarily.  There 
was  hardly  any  leader  who  was  not  clear  in  his  reprobation  of  many  of 
the  theoretical  and  practical  errors  connected  with  the  Roman  rehabilitation 
of  the  ancient  liturgies.  It  is  inconceivable  that  these  two  men  had  not 
also  their  views  on  these  points  seeing  they  plead  for  an  evangelical  Church 
order.  But  they  were  not  yet  fully  decided  upon  suggesting  too  many 
changes  at  one  time  to  a  bishop  who  still  stood  within  the  old  threshold ; 
they  were  more  concerned  about  securing  the  recognition  of  the  main  lever 
of  betterment  in  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  and  independence  from 
the  Roman  jurisdiction.  To  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  Church  service 
would  prejudice  and  make  futile  their  whole  plan  of  episcopal  reform. 
The  implantation  of  the  Gospel  itself  and  the  vernacular  celebration  of 
the  sacraments  and  the  unfolding  of  education  would  effect  the  other 
changes  sooner  or  later ;  at  any  rate  they  refrain  from  any  direct  attack  on 
what  was  the  most  sacred  shrine  of  the  old  faith,  doubtless  from  prudential 
reasons  and  not  from  any  personal  indecision. 

Another  claim  they  preferred  was  founded  on  the  moral  nature 
and  on  Christian  liberty.  No  one  should  be  compelled  to  render  obe« 
dience  to  merely  humanly  devised,  ecclesiastical  statutes  or  ordinances. 
Whatever  invaded  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  whether  in  the  regulation 
of  doctrine  or  of  life  or  of  worship  or  of  polity,  could  not  in  the 
just  nature  of  ethics  nor  in  the  innate  idea  of  independence  in  Christ  be 
demanded  of  any  man  nor  could  he  be  forced  into  concessions  thereto.  If 
he  chose  such  a  course  of  subordination,  that  was  his  pleasure  and  right 
If  however,  he  must  decline  the  regulations  and  prescriptions,  that  was 
equally  his  right.  Any  invasion  of  the  independence  was  destructive  of 
conscience  and  of  duty  to  God.  The  only  limitation  to  this  emancipation 
is  in  its  definition.  It  must  be  Christian;  it  must  be  of  the  Spirit  and 
not  of  the  flesh.  No  man  has  the  privilege  to  wreck  his  moral  nature  or 
to  pursue  a  life  of  selfishness  or  to  give  the  rein  of  license  to  his  appetites 
and  animal  proclivities.  Nothing  that  seeks  to  sever  itself  from  God  can 
be  essentially  or  permanently  righteous.  There  is  no  good  apart  from  the 
infinite  and  creative  good.  Isolation  may  be  sought  but  is  impossible. 
There  is  no  hermit  good.  The  Humanism,  the  Hellenism,  the  philosophy, 
the  literature,  the  science,  the  art  that  thinks  otherwise  falls  into  the 
primal  error.  We  must  not  mistake  our  atrophies,  mental  or  emotional,  for 
truth;  how  much   of  the  life  of  the  world  has  fatally  cut  its  own  finer 
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threads.  Natoralneas  has  no  right  to  wallow  in  excess  much  less  to  glory 
in  it  as  if  it  had  the  sanction  of  nature.  Anarchism,  political  or  religious, 
has  no  claim  even  to  exist  or  to  be  tolerated.  It  should  be  stamped  out 
as  an  infectious  disease.  Sin  is  lawlessness.  It  is  just  such  soul-anarchy 
as  would  destroy  the  divine  government.  Christ  came  to  establish  the 
sovereignty  of  divine  law  of  which  grace  is  a  chief  part,  and  to  set  forth 
and  to  suffer  for  the  divine  rights  of  humanity  as  well  as  for  the  human 
rights  of  God,  and  yet  men  claimed  the  warrant  of  God  for  putting  him 
to  death.  He  came  unto  his  own  and  his  own  received  him  not.  Our 
radical  theologians  are  in  high  danger  of  repeating  that  world  folly.  They 
who  do  not  see  truth  in  its  centrality  always  run  into  the  extreme  negations 
which  are  the  ruin  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  Pyrrhonism  is  death. 
But  irreligion  and  anarchy  seem  to  mock  the  claims  of  truth  and  yet  are 
such  hideous  perversions  of  human  relationships  and  rights  that  they  shock 
us  into  a  poiseful  balance.  But  in  these  words  of  our  authors  we  have 
a  noble  plea  for  conserving  the  rights  of  conscience.  It  is  tersely  and 
finally  stated  but  it  is  not  fully  guarded;  it  does  not  mean  to  claim  our 
unlimited  independence;  it  does  not  exempt  from  the  obedience  to  the 
Gospel,  very  much  the  contrary;  and  when  the  moral  or  religious  life  is 
not  in  accord  with  its  confession  and  profession  a  firm  process  must  teach 
the  errant  soul  its  duty.  Hence  in  all  matters  of  conscience  affecting  re- 
ligion they,  would  enforce  the  evangelical  ban.  Of  course  they  are  not 
speaking  of  the  State  and  its  methods  for  the  maintenance  of  obedience 
to  custom  and  law  from  those  subject  to  it.  Just  how  much  and  how  far 
this  omission  was  designed,  we  are  left  in  doubt.  The  rights  of  conscience 
reach  far;  they  cover  the  area  of  ethics  and  therefore  much  of  the  life  of 
the  State.  If  you  cannot  impose  religion  upon  me  against  my  will,  you 
cannot  impose  an  immoral  law  upon  me  without  my  consent,  directly  or 
indirectly  expressed.  The  State  has  no  more  right  to  my  properly  than 
in  some  form  I  have  agreed  to  surrender.  It  has  no  more  right  over  my 
person  than  it  is  my  privilege  to  yield,  unless  I  have  been  guilty  of 
violating  the  moral  law  or  the  constitntion  under  which  I  have  deliberately 
placed  myself.  Schwenckfeld  as  having  knowledge  of  law  and  as  opposed 
to  violence  leaves  that  aspect  of  the  ethical  freedom  of  the  conscience 
with  reference  to  the  Scriptures  and  government  undiscussed,  but  it  is 
there;  he  does  not  regulate  it,  but  it  lies  at  the  door;  he  opened  the  gate 
without  a  proclamation  of  the  fact.  Religious  liberty  will  evolve  political 
liberty  in  due  sequence  where  it  is  not  granted  immediately;  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  development.  We  must  remember  here  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  was  a  member  of  the  ancient  Church.  The  ecclesiastical 
territory,  while  at  times  it  differed  in  boundaries,  included  no  more  and 
no  less  than  the  Empire.    Everybody  was  under  the  twofold  jurisdiction. 
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The  privilege  of  Becession  from  the  Charch  was  a  thing  claimed  as 
a  right  of  conscienee.  At  the  same  time  the  evangelical  ban  would  have 
reference  to  sach  as  had  been  reared  in  the  old  order.  For  the  dissenters 
in  order  to  keep  up  some  sense  of  government  in  the  groups  of  seceders, 
the  same  evangelical  ban  would  be  necessary.  The  carrying  out  of  this 
system  of  punishment  would  create  a  separate  community  of  those  who 
were  also  shut  out  from  the  fellowship  of  the  old  by  their  act  of  secession, 
over  whom  however  the  ancient  Church  still  claimed  jurisdiction.  Under 
the  system  proposed  by  our  authors  all  compulsory  rule  over  those  who 
were  thus  cut  off  would  be  lost.  They  ^ould  not  be  forced  to  return  into 
the  communiiy  from  which  they  had  been  morally  and  socially  expelled. 
Persuasive  and  loving  intervention  would  be  the  only  available  methods 
for  restoration.  Hence  such  a  ban  introduced  into  the  old  order  itself 
would  have  been  disintegrating  of  its  authority  because  it  could  use  no 
other  than  the  moral  and  social  agencies  for  winning  the  disciplined  members 
back.  By  the  new  discipline  therefore,  the  Church  would  have  to  ignore 
the  use  of  State  compulsion  in  any  shape.  Yet  it  would  contribute  to 
the  ethical  elevation  of  the  communities  as  they  then  existed.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  membership  of  the  old  Church  was  unspiritual  and  knew 
of  nor  cared  for  religion  beyond  certain  formalities.  Vices  unutterable  were 
rampant  under  the  baptized  and  the  communicants.  Nothing  was  worse 
than  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  nobility  were  leaders  in 
the  slimiest  and  most  feculent  excesses  of  drunkenness;  to  these  debauched 
orgies  the  custom  of  drinking  healths  was  the  most  conducive  then  as 
now.  To  check  this  besotting  evil  an  evangelical  ban  might  prove  very 
efficacious  because  it  meant  disfellowshiping ;  it  closed  the  gates  of  a 
refined  and  tone-giving  socieiy  against  a  delinquent ;  it  left  him  alone  with 
his  goblets  and  tankards.  The  Church  could  brand  such  an  ingrained  evil 
more  efficaciously  than  the  magistracy  as  the  helpless  courts  and  the 
continuous  but  unavailing  legislation  had  proved.  There  be  those  who 
say  such  a  measure  of  religious  liberty  was  not  possible  in  that  day  and 
you  have  no  right  to  judge  an  age  by  any  other  than  its  own  standards. 
Was  it  not  possible?  How  did  Zwingli  begin  his  work  then?  How  under 
the  sun  did  the  Piccards  maintain  themselves?  Why  were  the  Wal- 
densians  measurably  secure  among  their  hills?  How  did  Luther  keep  up 
his  ardent  struggle  against  the  centralizing  Rome?  How  did  Philip  the 
Magnanimous  maintain  a  system  of  toleration  in  his  borders?  How  did 
Hans  and  Friedrich  Thum  von  Neuburg  settle  Anabaptists  on  their  estates  ? 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  practical  instances  of  religious  liberty 
right  in  the  heart  of  those  times.  It  is  a  distinct  nonsense  to  put  a  discredit 
on  the  age.  The  Anabaptists  plead  for  it.  Luther  talked  of  it.  Philip 
of  Hesse  sought  to  conserve  it  against  the  biggoted  theologians.    Every 
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community  that  adopted  the  Gospels  constitnted  the  principle  for  themselves. 
The  wicked,  selfish  perversion  of  it  came  from  within.  The  religions 
leaders  would  not  allow  any  one  else  to  do  what  they  themselves  had 
done.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  historic  outrage.  Most  of  the  Beformers 
excluded  one  another  from  common  charity.  Was  it  vanity  or  fear?  Was 
it  powerful  conviction  that  their  view  of  truth  might  not  be  self-existent, 
if  it  stood  along  side  of  other  systems?  Was  it  a  childish  dread  lest  the 
real  verity  could  not  survive  the  shock  of  a  next  door  neighbor  who  had 
a  conscience  of  his  own?  It  is  maudlin  and  crass  to  keep  on  repeating 
this  apology  for  not  only  wicked  egotism  bdt  also  for  the  wofully  short-sighted 
politics  of  intolerance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  indignity  done  to  Christian 
liberty  whose  banner  they  had  so  ostentatiously  flung  to  the  breeze.  It 
was  a  contemptible  surrender  to  selfishness  to  have  hauled  down  that  flag 
and  to  make  the  Protestant  Church  drag  out  four  centuries  of  servitude 
and  religious  anarchy  under  the  pretense  that  other  folks  could  not  share 
in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Friedrich  II  of  Liegnitz  maintained  a  tolerant 
attitude  until  the  tyrannical  Austrian  stretched  his  cramping  hand  into 
Silesia  and  gobbled  it  up  in  his  territorial  greed.  Indeed  that  Herzog 
quietly  exercised  it  under  breath  until  his  death  in  1547.  How  do  you 
explain  the  policy  of  Albrecht/  the  new  Herzog  of  Prussia?  Why  did  he 
settle  Anabaptists,  Bohemian  Brethren,  members  of  the  Beformed  Church, 
Schwenckfelders  in  his  land  and  call  Osiander  himself  to  his  University? 
And  who  spoiled  that  policy  of  equality  and  toleration,  great  economically, 
great  religiously?  Was  there  stamina  enough  in  that  scheme  to  survive 
the  centuries  and  make  Prussia  the  leader  of  modem  culture,  so  that 
Frederick  the  Great  repeated  the  experiment  and  invited  the  Schwenck- 
felders back  from  America  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  brutal  Austrian 
with  his  black  terrors  had  compelled  them  to  flee  from' their  native  land 
and  to  sacrifice  their  worldly  all?  Let  apologists  for  the  hideous  perversion 
of  the  Christian  spirit  read  Barge's  life  of  Carlstadt  and  GUnther's  Kepler 
und  die  Theologie;  let  the  true  historic  spirit  lay  the  knife  to  this  con- 
fessional subterfuge.  It  was  a  sin  against  the  Son  of  man  and  the  liberty 
of  the  Spirit,  and  these  men  knew  it  and  did  it  deliberately  and  urged 
their  princes,  in  many  cases  against  their  royal  consciences,  to  interfere 
and  put  up  walls  of  exclusion  and  resort  to  persecution  by  exile,  impris- 
onment and  death.  Would  that  they  had  let  Bome  be  the  exclusive 
mother  of  that  abortion!  And  there  be  some  Protestants  who  do  yet 
maintain  it  and  gird  themselves  about  with  historic  and  dogmatic  pretences 
that  violate  the  fundamental  idea  of  Christianity.  And  others  are  so 
ashamed  of  even  such  small  liberty  as  Protestants  practice  and  go  back 
to  the  antique  slavery  of  the  soul,  and  double  bar  the  way,  and  pour  out 
a  snaky  virulence  on  their  early  friends  and  their  own  double  selves.  Such 
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moral  decline  is  more  pitiful  and  deplorable  than  death.  The  man  who 
lores  chains  and  darkness  by  actual  choice  has  lost  the  savor  of  life  and 
growth.  The  epistle  of  Angnstine  to  Boniface,  the  imperial  general,  on  the 
daty  of  the  State  as  to  matters  of  religion  and  of  worship,  had  already 
been  translated  by  Wolfgang  Meoslin.  Bncer  wrote  the  preface  and  a 
short  account  concerning  the  universal  church;  the  title  reads:  SSom  ^mpt 
bet  oBerjtait/  in  fad^en  ber  religion  mh  @otd«|bienftd.  S(in  bertc^t  oug  gfitltc^er 
fc^rifft/ 1  be8  l^aitigen  atten  Icrcr8  mh  S3ifc^off8  au'lguftini/  an  JBontfarium  ben 
fta^'lfertic^cn  ^egS  ©raucn  1  in  Slp^rica.  |  3n8  S;cfltfc^  gejogen  burd^  SBolf- 
gangum  |  aJteupn  /  ^rebiger  betm  Sni^  gu  Stugdpurg. 

XLV.  There  is  a  case  however  where  the  priests  should  have  their 
rights  vindicated  by  the  civil  law.  What  emoluments  are  due  them  should 
be  paid  voluntarily,  and  if  not,  then  justice  must  validate  and  collect  their 
claims;  that  must  remain  a  fixed  maxim  under  any  form  of  finance.  This 
our  authors  thought  would  constantly  be  a  legitimate  use  of  the  secular 
arm.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  magistracy  to  compel  the  debtor  to  fulfil  his 
obligations  to  priest  or  to  peasant.  Now  our  authors  agree  to  such  a 
procedure  though  the  compensation  be  in  kind  and  in  the  form  of  tithes 
or  of  interest  on  rented  property.  These  canonic  ways  were  not  yet 
abolished;  the  clergy  could  not  be  allowed  to  perish  in  a  period  of  change; 
such  usages  were  still  the  law  of  the  land.  But  apart  from  the  legality 
of  the  debt,  nature  and  common  honesty  required  the  payment  and  support 
of  such  obligations.  This  then  gave  our  authors  occasion  to  define  the 
interrelation  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  In  all  questions  afiecting  the 
ordinary  rights  of  personal  property,  family  and  reputation,  the  State  had 
a  distinct  sure  jurisdiction  over  every  one  and  the  Church  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  enforcement  of  civic  punishments  for  injuries  or  crime.  It 
must  resign  its  own  methods  of  collecting  its  dues  through  its  style  of  ban, 
interdict  and  excommunication.  It  could  not  even  use  an  evangelical  ban 
for  coercion,  although  it  ought  to  do  so  for  moral  condemnation,  because 
a  proved  criminal  could  not  per  so  remain  in  Church  fellowship.  A  certain 
modification  must  control  the  priest-creditor,  for  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  pay 
heed  to  the  law  of  love  in  his  relation  to  a  debtor,  especially  if  that  debtor 
can  prove  his  utter  inability  to  liquidate  his  obligations  because  of  poverty. 
It  is  mere  revenge  and  hate  and  greed  that  tries  to  bring  blood  out  of  a 
turnip.  Modem  law  even  has  learned  not  to  treat  the  honest  debtor  as 
a  criminal.  Here  then  we  have  the  rudimentary  attempt  to  substitute 
common-sense  rules  for  the  voluminous  canon  law.  Our  authors  had  dwelt 
reluctantly  upon  questions  involving  only  temporal  and  transitory  goods; 
they  had  rather  consider  matters  which  contribute  to  the  betterment  of 
the  conscience  and  to  possessions  which  were  imperishable.  Yet  they  can- 
not forbear  saying:  Not  to  pay  the  due  revenues  to  the  priest  is  not  a 
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part  of  their  programme;  a  true  Christian  system  does  not  seek  the  dis« 
honor  of  the  constituted  ministry  nor  the  reduction  of  their  influence  by 
fraud  and  injustice,  nor  their  degradation  by  an  enforced  and  unjust  poverty. 
Such  a  programme  is  far  from  their  conception  of  a  reorganized  Christian 
Society.  It  is  only  a  mean  slander  to  impute  to  Axleben  and  Schwenck-^ 
feld  any  ignoble  intentions  of  abolishing  the  legitimate  support  and  prop* 
erty  of  the  priests  or  the  Church  in  their  effort  to  bring  about  a  bettered 
condition  of  religious  affairs.  They  opposed  the  spoliation  of  the  Church 
and  the  secularization  of  its  goods  for  selfish  and  personal  ends. 

They  further  petition  the  Bishop  to  allow  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  on 
the  following  reasonable  grounds:  1)  Christ  left  it  open  for  every  one  to  do 
as  he  pleased  in  this  matter  and  no  earthly  law  could  justly  interfere  with 
that  privilege  of  choice.  2)  St.  Paul  avers  that  such  a  prohibition  is  in-* 
stituted  of  the  devil;  it  is  a  doctrine  bom  of  hell.  3)  They  appeal  to  the 
Bishop  in  behalf  of  the  many  thousand  souls  and  consciences  utterly  choked 
as  they  are,  who  would  obtain  freedom  and  deliverance  through  the  abo- 
lition of  such  a  restriction.  It  is  their  natural  and  divine,  right  but  they 
have  sworn  obedience  to  the  papal  laws  and  they  have  lived  in  slavery 
to  those  prohibitory  decrees,  not  having  the  courage  to  cast  the  wicked 
bonds  aside.  It  is  an  intolerable  state,  this  of  celibacy,  but  the  intrepidity 
to  break  through  it  is  lacking  in  the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  the  monks. 
The  consideration  also  that  most  men  have  not  the  grace  of  continence  is 
not  the  least  weighty  of  the  agents.  The  right  and  the  duty  of  propagation 
are  divine  endowments;  the  compulsory  abstinence  is  in  no  wise  a  bless^ 
ing  but  a  misery  and  a  deprivation  which  destroys  the  sacred  foundations 
of  domesticity  and  society.  There  is  no  inherent  wickedness,  but  on  the 
contrary  a  heavenly  blessiog  in  the  marriage  relation;  it  opens  up  a  new 
world  of  emotion  and  will;  the  nature  of  the  bond  is  enlarged  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  holy  love  in  the  fear  of  God.  The  home  is  the  true  centre  of 
virtue  and  culture  although  a  herd  of  social  devils  defile  and  mar  it  Mar- 
riage is  an  exalted  mystery  and  its  heavenly  bonds  should  not  be  made 
a  grinning  mockery  by  the  Church  in  the  world.  The  clergy  however 
were  afraid  to  exercise  their  natural  freedom.  Society  although  it  deplored 
the  mischief  and  the  vice  of  prescript  celibacy,  would  with  its  usual  treach- 
ery immediately  side  with  the  superior  power  that  condemned  the  right 
and  would  throw  stones  at  the  brave  men  and  women  who  were  united 
in  the  sacred  family  tie  in  spite  of  unnatural  vows.  Church  and  society 
combined  to  say  that  the  priest  or  the  monk  might  indulge  himself  to  any 
extent  in  sexual  vices  and  might  contract  aud  transmit  the  virus  of  the 
filthy  diseases  which  consumed  him;  such  excesses  would  not  vitiate  his 
sacred  character  as  a  priest  or  the  brother's  vow  of  chastity,  but  a  noble 
and  virtuous  marriage  would  unfrock  and  degrade  both  in  a  jifty.    Such 
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were  the  practical  ethics  of  formality.  And  so  the  priest  continiied  to  fear 
man  more  than  God.  The  Church  applauded  and  supported  these  un- 
natural relations  up  to  the  pope  himself.  A  more  flagrant  sophistry  and 
crime  can  hardly  be  conceived.  The  oppressed  but  cowardly  churchmen 
were  ready  to  say  how  in  the  day  of  judgment  they  must  cry  out  against 
the  episcopal  authority  which  degraded  the  ministry  to  such  base  condi- 
tions, as  if  that  could  deliver  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  own 
wickedness.  The  argument  is  strengthened  by  the  repulsive  contradiction 
that  lay  in  the  circumstances  of  a  man  being  a  teacher  of  morals  in  a 
community  which  knew  his  conduct  to  be  meretricious  and  offensive.  And 
yet  to  conduct  his  home  a  bachelor  priest  has  need  of  female  service^ 
wherein  lay  an  hourly  temptation.  They  remind  the  Bishop  of  his  own 
criticisms  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  in  the  days  when  he  was  not  yet  an  ec- 
clesiastic. Ah!  how  position  changes  our  views.  And  how  small  is  the 
mental  calibre  and  how  impotent  the  will  that  allows  such  a  flexible 
morality  to  guide  us!  Who  could  ever  think  of  Pius  IX  or  Leo  XIII 
as  having  once  been  liberals?  That  a  Church  which  claims  a  married 
apostle  as  its  immediate  founder  should  undertake  to  prohibit  its  clergy 
from  enjoying  connubial  bliss  and  singing  an  epithalamium  is  just 
one  of  those  contradictions  which  it  takes  a  juggler  to  reconcile.  That 
an  apostle  with  a  mother-in-law  might  have  instituted  such  a  system 
would  be  a  reflection  on  Christ's  miracle  of  healing  her  fever.  But 
here  is  a  Church  which  fosters  such  an  asceticism  and  yet  elevates 
marriage  to  a  sacrament,  a  word  which  was  historically  confused  with 
mystery,  and  yet  by  decree  denies  to  the  dispenser  of  the  sacrament 
the  benefit  thereof,  and  that  too  when  this  human  bond  is  based  on 
the  divine  relationship  of  Christ  to  his  Church  I  A  subtle  casuistry  that 
is,  which  can  so  transform  and  justify  the  phantasmagoria  and  strategies 
of  ecclesiastics.  Nature  can  get  up  freakish  fogs  in  a  moment  but  a 
churchman  can  beat  it  in  beclouding  and  obscuring  an  issue,  behind  the 
veil  of  which  he  does  things  like  Julius  11  and  Leo  X  not  to  say  any- 
thing of  Cardinal  Newman  and  Cardinal  Manning  and  the  ultramontane 
heroes  who  obfuscate  German  and  French  politics ,  or  the  Protestant  sover- 
eigns who  sacrifice  the  conscience  and  therefore  the  life  of  their  family 
for  a  supposed  political  advantage  or  for  the  maintenance  of  feudal  ideas. 
Bitter  Jacob  von  Salza  as  a  layman  spoke  his  heart  out;  Jacob  von  Salza 
as  an  ecclesiastic  took  his  oath  of  fealty  to  the  pope  and  you  heard  no 
more  frank  declarations.  Still  it  was  a  wise  and  telling  reminder  when 
his  friends  intimated  that  a  layman  may  be  better  than  a  priest  The  same 
man  may  be  more  worthy  as  a  servant  of  the  State  than  he  is  as  a  slave 
of  the  canons.  It  is  only  a  fresh  appeal  to  every  son  of  man  to  be  loyal 
to  truth  and  essential  righteousness  under  every  condition  and  in  every 
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station.    Legality  is  far  from  being  equity.  A  genuine  obedience  has  first 
to  be  rational. 

Their  next  petition  takes  into  consideration  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
peasantry  for  whom  so  little  feeling  is  displayed  and  such  a  minimum 
done  for  the  remoral  of  their  superstition.  The  main  hindrance  lies  in 
the  incessant  tyranny  of  the  priests  because  these  persist  in  imposing  in- 
hibitions that  are  ludicrously  impossible  of  obedience.  The  pastors  them- 
selres  are  ignorant  men;  their  only  idea  of  the  Church  is  the  framing  of 
new  regulations  and  formalities  and  the  laying  on  of  new  taxes.  The  poor 
people  indeed  have  a  conscience,  but  it  is  falsely  trained  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  these  unwise  leaders.  They  goad  the  peasants  to  exasperation 
and  desperation.  They  throw  the  entire  community  into  disorder  because 
of  their  own  unhallowed  confusion.  They  demand  that  these  people  should 
eat  eggs,  cheese  and  butter  on  Friday  or  in  Lent,  when  scarcdy  any  of 
the  peasants  hare  enough  bread  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  With  them  it  is 
a  perpetual  fast,  so  inadequate  is  the  return  from  their  labor  and  so  shorn 
are  they  of  the  resources  by  the  variety  of  feudal  taxations.  Indeed  we 
cry  to  God  in  protest  and  may  he  compassionate  this  social  and  spiritual 
impoverishment  and  the  distress  into  which  the  Church  puts  our  farm  hands. 
We  are  all  so  tied  up  with  laws  that  we  are  under  a  worse  than  Jewish 
hegemony;  nobody  seems  to  pity  the  simple  folk  and  come  to  their  relief. 
The  pastors  ought  to  elevate  their  communities  in  every  respect  They 
ought  to  look  out  for  their  freedom,  for  their  deliverance  from  the  bonds 
of  excessive  labor,  for  the  improvement  of  the  communal  matters,  for  their 
providence;  they  ought  to  help  deliver  them  from  their  poverty,  from  their 
drink  habits,  from  their  abuse  of  women,  from  their  hideous  sexual  relations 
especially  among  the  younger  constituents  of  the  community.  The  country 
breeds  all  the  vices  of  the  town  only  that  there  the  people  corrupt  those 
waters  of  life  that  are  nearest  to  human  welfare  because  of  the  narrow 
limits  of  population  and  opportunity  for  improvement.  The  pastor  of  a 
village  who  does  not  elevate  his  people  in  their  moral  life,  in  their  tastes, 
in  their  education  for  their  career,  is  a  traitorous  shepherd;  alas!  He  be- 
haves like  a  little  pompous  boss.  Has  he  this  responsible  post  simply  for 
droning  sermons  or  for  the  performance  of  certain  fixed  ceremonials  in- 
cident to  birth,  marriage  and  death?  Nay,  he  is  there  to  promote  the 
best  human  interests  in  his  little  community  and  to  put  his  flock  into  con- 
stant connection  with  the  great  world.  He  is  there  to  teach  them  to  beau- 
tify their  home ,  their  gardens ,  their  streets ,  their  ponds ,  their  bams ,  to 
remove  their  stables  and  the  manure  heaps  from  before  or  on  the  side  of 
their  houses.  He  is  there  to  put  uplifting  and  stimulating  social  forces  to 
work;  and  there  are  plenty  of  such  slumbering  among  his  people  and 
ready  and  eager  for  some  different  and  better  phases  of  life  tiian  a  soul- 
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destnictive  drndgexy.  A  land  will  be  upheld  in  the  future  just  as  in  the 
past  by  the  agricultural  communitieB ;  let  the  pastors  cleanse  and  keep  the 
sources  of  a  nation's  wealth  and  growth  pure  and  bright  and  vigorous. 
The  spheres  and  the  appliances  are  multitudinous,  why  are  not  the  shep- 
herds equal  to  their  divinely  ordered  opportunity?  For  the  comforting  of 
the  conscience  which  is  so  usual  an  expression  with  Schwenckfeld  and 
other  reformers  as  well,  there  is  a  sermon  striking  and  earnest  as  usual, 
by  Hans  Greyffenberger.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sinful  disposition  that 
the  warfare  of  the  Spirit  against  the  inherent  tendency  of  the  flesh  should 
be  a  long  and  wavering  one.  With  fervor  does  he  appeal  to  the  agonist 
to  take  himself  to  Christ  alone  throughout  the  entire  stretch  of  the  life, 
and  struggle  with  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  realizing  the 
scriptural  promises  of  forgiveness  and  ultimate  victory.  This  work  is  en- 
titled: Sin  troftlic^e  ermonug/  |  ben  angefoc^ten  im  getotffen/  |  )}on  luegen 
getl^ancr  filnbt/ 1  ttjic  tjnnb  too  mit/  fie  gc»|tr6ft  ttjerben/  S)en  |  ©at^on/  fid^ 
nit  I  etfc^ietfen  |  laffen.  |  §an8  (Sret)ffenberger.  |  2K.  S).  3£  Xiiij. 

XLYL  Our  authors  present  a  farther  step  in  the  episcopal  reformation. 
They  had  read'  in  1  Cor.  14  about  the  prefer  ability  of  the  gift  of  inter- 
pretation and  understanding  and  of  prophesying  to  the  gift  of  tongues. 
They  inferred  therefore  that  the  apostle  commanded  all  worship  to  be 
made  intelligible,  so  that  even  if  a  man  had  the  gift  of  tongues  some 
brother  should  turn  its  strange  sounds  into  the  speech  of  the  people.  Hence 
they  petition  for  the  introduction  of  the  popular  speech,  whatever  that 
might  be,  into  the  public  services.  That  alone  could  contribute  to  the 
mental  apprehension  and  therefore  to  the  moral  betterment  of  the  people. 
What  good  does  the  Latin  mumbling  do  to  God  or  men?  Latin  is  in  no 
wise  a  divine  and  consecrated  speech  any  more  than  our  native  tongue. 
The  Roman  Church  had  to  concede  the  use  of  a  native  liturgy  to  the 
early  Spanish  and  Slavic  peoples  and  even  to  the  Milanese.  Why  does 
it  not  do  the  same  for  all  its  conmiunions?  The  fiction  of  unity  is  al- 
ready destroyed,  why  keep  up  the  illusion?  If  we  want  to  be  logical, 
why  not  mumble  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic  or  Hellenistic  Greek?  Let  us  be 
exact  and  return  to  the  tongues  which  have  at  least  the  merit  of  having 
been  spoken  by  prophets  and  apostles.  But  the  Boman  is  devoted  to  his 
linguistic  fiction  and  so  is  the  Greek,  the  Armenian  and  the  Copt.  How 
long  shall  the  unintelligible  droning  continue?  How  long  shall  the  vanished 
vision  of  unity  be  rehabilitated?  Some  of  the  reformers  were  at  this  time 
in  a  tremor  lest  liturgical  formularies  might  destroy  spontaneity;  for  ex- 
ample: There  is  probably  no  finer  bit  of  colloquial  German  writing  than 
that  which  Hans  Greyffenberger  in  1524  has  left  us  in  Sin  n)antug  Wt  \ 
bcm  leuffet/  ber  \x6)  wiber  |  fibt  mit  feincm  benbelmorrft/  tjnter  |  einem  gleif* 
fenben  f(^ein/  in  mer(f*[Ud^en  ftiitfcnn/  bti  6^2iften*|Kci^cn  tebcnd  betreffen. 
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It  is  not  only  the  raoiness  of  the  style  but  the  freshness  of  the  thought 
which  makes  him  an  attractiye  author.  He  warns  against  the  creation  of 
a  new  trumpery  school  which  is  now  being  formed  about  the  Christ  who 
has  liberated  the  believing  sinner.  He  sees  the  signs  of  building  up  fine 
liturgical  structures;  the  beginnings  of  a  rhetorical  swing  to  prayers  are 
evident;  these  are  to  be  repeated  by  those  who  have  less  gifts  of  inven- 
tion or  artistic  skill  in  formal  utterance  or  who  are  too  lazy  to  construct 
their  own  intercessions.  This  play  at  reality  is  rapidly  taking  the  place 
of  the  mummery  of  the  Mary  and  all  Saints  battology.  In  this  fatal  mouth*- 
ing  the  name  of  Christ  is  reiterated  again  and  again  in  vain  repetitions. 
He  cautions  against  the  multiplication  of  prayers;  the  mere  consideration 
of  beauty  in  collects;  the  external  massing  of  fine  phrases;  the  men  who 
say:  repeat  after  me;  the  brood  of  formalistio  clerics  who  delight  in  such 
quack  lip-service.  He  insists  on  the  contrary  that  prayer  must  be  in- 
wrought, a  real  cry,  a  deep  experience  and  expression  of  the  necessities 
of  the  soul.  It  must  be  individual,  it  must  be  begotten  in  one's  own  spirit 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  has  therefore  to  be  daily,  deeply  and  intelligently 
felt.  It  must  be  instinctive  and  alive;  all  else  is  a  frivolous,  idle  business, 
a  trading  place  for  impotent  empirical  religious  goods.  Do  not  set  such 
a  shop  up  in  your  own  hearts.  S^arumb  fo  rat^  id^/  Dnb  ermon  aDe  meine 
btftber  in  Sl^nfto/  tobUt  ftd^  fle^ffts  ^fiten  t>oi  folc^en  benbelmertften/  auff  bad 
fie  nit  r>mh  funft  arbe^ten/  fo  balb  bie  flug  t)ernunfft  fiir  nimbt  tttoai  }u« 
tre^ben/  borburd^  ftd^  fc^6n  t)n  gle^ffen  toil  ryot  got/  mit  luoiten  ober  mit 
tottf^l  mit  geberbt  ober  anberm  eilffertid^en  bing/  hai  nit  befol^en  ift  Don  got/ 
fo  ift  ed  falfd^  S^arumb  fo  luante  iti)/  bai  man  nid^te  anneme/  bonn  gotten 
iDOit/  t)nb  baffelbtg  rain  t)nb  tauter/  S)aii  btfe  giua^  ftiidE/  aid  befennen  k)nb 
bitten/  feinb  gan^  befol^en/  bem  erfojfc^er  ber  ^er^en/  bem  ge^ft  gotten/  baS 
luie  lann  ic^  bitten/  ic^  mug  juuo2  befennen/  tvaS  td^  mangel/  barfiit  ober 
barumb  id^  bitten  fol/  bad  toirt  abet  mtc^  fain  menfc^  nt)nler  mer  lemen  ober 
Dnterrid^ten/  wie  t)nb  wenn/  bai^  ift  tjerlojen.  2)arumb  fagt  ^aulu8  jun  9ib* 
mem  am  t)iij.  SBir  toiffen  nid^t  toa^  toir  bitten  foQen/  tjnb  tt)te  e8  fi(^  gebfirt/ 
funber  ber  ge^ft  Dertritte  \)ni  felbd  ntec^tigfUc^  mit  t^naufpted^Iic^em  fenen  bnb 
feilfflen. 

XLVn.  We  must  look  at  these  proposed  reforms  from  the  sociological 
side.  Our  authors  as  practical  men  and  owners  of  estates  were  deeply 
concerned  about  the  religious  and  the  allied  economical  welfare  of  their 
communities.  The  existing  conditions  as  indicated  by  the  text  show  the 
intimate  relation  of  theology  and  sociology.  This  is  exemplified  in  a  way 
by  the  subjection  of  the  common  people  to  the  mendicant  orders  who 
sought  to  secure  properties  or  gifts  in  return  for  the  good  work  supposed 
to  be  wrought  by  them.  The  peasants  were  brought  up  to  believe  in  the 
system  of  externalism  and  in  the  substitutional  value  of  the  treasury  of 
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sapererogatory  deeds.  The  most  aggrayating  instances  of  the  presmnptnons 
application  of  this  doctrine  came  to  the  surface  in  cases  where  senility 
was  an  easy  carrion  for  the  omnivorous  birds  of  prey.  The  theories  of 
formalism  and  of  the  possible  transference  of  spiritual  values  led  to  an 
established  system  of  barter  and  exchange.  The  real  internal  quality  of 
religion  was  certainly  extinguished  by  such  processes  and  the  little  stores 
of  cash  or  provisions  disappeared  with  it.  The  use  of  local,  magical 
pictures  which  had  the  effect  of  creating  the  spirit  of  pilgrimage  not  only 
for  wonderment  but  for  healings  affords  another  proof.  This  too  was  a 
method  of  raising  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  or  the  monastery; 
it  involved  the  spending  of  much  additional  money  in  the  travel  to  and 
fro  to  say  nothing  of  the  calamitous  moral  consequences  which  were  the 
inevitable  sequence  of  this  idle  and  wandering  life.  Another  element  of 
financial  exhaustion  was  connected  with  the  work  of  the  stationers  with 
their  flagrant  stationary  or  itinerant  vendues.  An  occasional  tour  of 
the  chief  commissioner  was  bad  enough,  but  the  continuous  market  was 
still  more  disastrous  for  the  pockets  and  the  poverty  of  the  common  people. 
The  representatives  of  a  system  which  relieved  the  Cardinal  Albrecht  of 
some  debts  and  enhanced  the  treasury  of  the  Fuggeis  as  well  as  contrib- 
uted to  the  art  expansions  of  the  pope,  were  as  a  body  who  commercialized 
religion  scarcely  calculated  to  heighten  the  tone  of  public  morality  in  the 
long  run.  It  was  an  impudent  trade  from  any  point  of  view;  while  it  degraded 
the  pious,  it  encouraged  the  vicious  and  stamped  an  exalted,  spiritual 
truth  with  an  earthly  and  debased  mintage.  It  is  to  be  observed  however, 
that  our  authors  do  not  inveigh  with  large  invective  against  the  system. 
That  aspect  of  the  controversy  against  the  old  order  had  passed  in  suffi- 
cient review.  The  general  world  had  made  up  its  mind  as  to  the  moral 
quality  of  the  procedure  and  it  needed  no  further  argument  since  so  many 
earnest  minded  men  of  the  Boman  faith  had  themselves  striven  for  the 
mitigation  of  the  evil  and  were  bent  upon  delivering  it  from  the  flagitious 
trammels  in  which  it  had  been  so  deplorable  a  captive.  Hence  the  peti- 
tioners do  not  discuss  the  merits  of  the  theory  on  which  the  indulgence 
idea  was  based,  but  appeal  for  the  removal  of  these  flagrant  hucksters 
from  their  office  and  indeed  hint  at  the  desirability  of  abolishing  the 
business  altogether.  In  their  apprehension  this  was  a  lost  cause  whose 
lingering  traces  should  be  finally  removed. 

They  next  deprecate  this  whole  system  of  solicitation  under  the  guise 
of  supporting  religious  intercessors,  especially  such  as  had  taken  the  vow 
of  poverty.  They  did  not  question  some  of  the  services  which  monastidsm 
had  rendered  to  learning,  to  the  industrial  arts  and  to  agrarian  develop- 
ment. The  competitive  advantages  in  commerce  and  agriculture  Which 
such  communities  enjoyed,  over  others  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  they 
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do  not  stop  to  analyze,  bat  they  do  protest  that  the  Chnrch  should  begin 
to  care  for  the  common  householder.  His  disadyantages,  his  impoverished 
resources,  his  hampered  conditions  whether  as  farmer  as  mechanic  or  as 
tradesman  were  already  sufficiently  jeopardized  by  the  mass  of  emulation 
that  the  rich  monasteries  and  their  manufacturing  enterprises  necessitated. 
The  farmer  tao  had  founded  no  Innung  or  guild;  he  stood  alone;  all  house 
industries  were  also  in  constant  peril  of  lowered  prices.  And  yet  these 
pinched  and  distressed  laboring  classes  are  called  upon  to  supply  the 
larder,  the  cellar  and  the  table  of  begging  friars.  The  Church  was  for- 
getting its  main  duty  of  fostering  the  life  of  the  common  people  and 
promoting  their  prosperity.  The  general  welfare  was  being  lost  sight  of 
in  this  oppressive  greed  of  solicitation.  The  people  felt  kindly  on  the 
whole  toward  their  religious  guides ;  some  feared  to  gainsay  them  suppos- 
ing that  spiritual  power  was  lodged  in  them  and  that  the  future  was  in 
their  exclusive  keeping  and  administration.  Some  gave  their  very  best 
and  maintained  themselves  on  the  poor  residue.  The  chance  for  financial 
improvement  on  the  part  of  the  humble  householder  was  at  the  outside 
very  small.  In  the  cities  the  guilds  could  regulate  matters  more  favor- 
ably and  yet  they  too  protested  against  the  competitions  not  only,  but 
the  systematic  mendicancy  was  to  them  also  a  grievous  burden,  for  it  had 
become  an  inexorable  taxation,  one  with  which  they  had  to  reckon  weekly. 
Every  one  felt  that  the  Church  was  neglecting  the  ordinary  man  who  had 
to  make  his  own  living  without  help  from  any  institutions  or  social  forces. 
He  was  in  danger  of  utter  insolvency  and  destitution  in  spite  of  his  most 
honest  endeavor.  The  Church  should  take  his  case  in  hand  in  her  duty 
to  consider  her  neighbor;  she  should  at  least  relieve  him  of  the  pressure 
which  she  herself  was  heaping  upon  him.  She  was  rich  and  had  vast 
possessions;  she  sported  in  much  magnificence  and  indulged  in  splendid 
arts;  she  undertook  expensive  wars  and  borrowed  money  for  her  riotous 
troops ;  she  kept  a  gorgeous  court  and  maintained  a  store  of  legates ;  why 
should  she  neglect  the  welfare  of  the  poor  householder?  Was  she  shear- 
ing him  not  only  of  his  fleece  but  of  his  very  hide?  Was  she  driving  her 
expenditures  to  such  heights  that  her  necessities  were  always  on  the  in- 
crease and  knew  no  rebate?  Instead  of  diminishing  her  fiscal  plans  was 
she  to  go  on  augmenting  their  variety  and  minuteness?  Would  she  still 
further  devitalize  the  spiritual  powers  she  claimed  as  her  exclusive  posses- 
sion and  convert  them  into  methods  of  extorting  larger  revenues?  Our 
authors  suggest  one  of  the  gravest  economic  questions  of  the  time,  the 
fate  of  the  ordinary  householder;  what  was  to  become  of  him?  Was  he 
to  be  rescued  or  driven  to  extremity?  If  the  Church  could  not  solve  the 
problem  alone,  she  at  least  should  contribute  to  a  well-devised  scheme  of 
relief,  for  she  owned  more  property  than  the  State.    The  difficulty  that 
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the  villagers  had  in  paying  their  tithes  and  raising  the  rentals  due  to  the 
chapters,  to  the  monasteries  and  to  the  parish  priests  was  a  yery  real  and 
threatening  one.  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  rejoiced  in  the  exemptions 
which  the  changed  carrent  of  the  times  seemed  to  bring  with  it.  One 
onght  not  to  be  surprised,  and  least  of  all  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic 
creditors,  if  their  assertion  of  these  claims  met  with  an  emphatic  refusal 
and  the  collection  of  them  encountered  a  very  determined  resistance.  Now 
the  authors  had  no  sympathy  with  such  revolutionary  movements,  which 
were  almost  an  appeal  to  the  sword  and  worked  a  double  injustice;  but 
they  did  suggest  that  mercy  be  the  prevailing  usage  accorded  to  the  debtor 
when  he  was  manifestly  unable  to  pay.  Foreclosure,  seizure,  eviction, 
imprisonment  would  be  utterly  unavailing  processes  where  the  debtor  was 
well-intentioned.  These  expedients  would  only  deprive  him  of  oppor- 
tunity and  that  was  of  more  significance  than  that  the  creditor  should  add 
to  his  pocket-book.  Charity  could  be  the  true  way  to  recovery  for  both 
parties.  The  Church  in  all  matters  connected  with  money  should  be  on 
the  side  of  mercy  and  not  insist  on  the  enforcement  of  abstract  personal 
rights  without  regard  to  the  higher  right  of  the  debtor  to  live,  for  that  is 
where  rights  ceased  to  be  righteous.  The  use  of  the  secular  arm  should 
be  only  in  the  lines  of  real  justice  and  ethicality  in  the  Christian  sense. 
The  law  of  forgiveness  is  higher  than  a  quid  pro  quo. 

Another  calamity  from  which  the  hamlets  were  suffering  lay  in  the 
arbitrary  ruling  of  their  clergy  whose  very  mental  incapacity  led  them 
to  an  unbearable  use  of  their  inconsiderate  authority.  They  were  un- 
restrained by  any  near  and  effective  ecclesiastical  oversight.  The  visitation 
duties  were  everywhere  neglected.  They  did  not  study  the  situation  of 
their  people;  and  so  disregardful  were  they  of  the  conditions  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  supposed  to  minister  that  they  invited  satire,  mockery 
and  scorn  on  account  of  their  impractical  legislation.  Do  they  know  how 
poor  the  poor  are,  when  they  try  to  regulate  the  fasts  by  orders  to  eat 
eggs,  cheese  and  butter  and  all  the  while  their  indigent  parishioners  have 
not  even  bread  to  satisfy  their  hunger?  With  the  field-laborer  it  is  a 
perpetual  fast  and  it  is  hypocrisy  to  suggest  richer  diet  for  a  Lenten  menu 
than  he  can  even  provide  for  a  feast.  What  our  authors  censure  is  the 
self-willed  spirit  which  makes  such  requisitions  without  any  inquiry  into 
the  exhausted  state  of  their  flock.  Starvation  sat  at  the  empty  table  of 
many  an  honorable,  conscientious  soul,  as  his  daily  companion.  The  clergy 
as  well  as  the  patrons  should  minister  not  only  to  their  relief  and  see 
that  they  have  adequate  sustaining  food  for  their  endless  toil,  but  should 
also  find  a  remedy  for  such  intolerable  wretchedness.  To  tell  them  that 
they  must  use  a  different  diet  was  only  to  intensify  the  already  exacerbated 
falsity  of  conscience.    There  was  a  wilful,  callous  disregard  of  the  plainest 
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BoggestioiiB  of  hamanity  in  such  a  brutal  legislation.  With  no  less  acnmen 
do  our  petitioners  survey  the  mass  of  ignorance  existing  among  the  farm- 
laborers  and  point  to  one  of  the  most  incisive  remedies.  The  people  for 
the  greater  part  knew  but  a  patois,  yet  that  lingo  would  help  them  to 
understand  a  more  accurate  speech,  but  the  speech  must  be  indigenous; 
it  must  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  the  sympathies  of  the  auditor.  The 
first  step  in  a  true  education  of  these  communities  would  be  to  honor  their 
native  tongue.  To  make  the  service  lucid  and  explicit  was  vital  to  their 
training.  The  Church  should  begin  in  the  movement  of  lifting  the  people 
to  superior  levels  of  thought  and  life.  The  highest  motives  are  stimulated 
only  by  the  penetrative  eloquence  of  one's  own  language  and  such  sacred 
communion  with  God  should  be  unambiguous  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
commonest  understanding.  It  is  a  most  suggestiye  and  previsional  plea 
that  our  authors  make ;  it  magnifies  the  function  of  the  Church  to  educate 
the  masses,  to  lead  in  their  rehabilitation  by  ministering  to  the  under- 
standing and  to  dignify  the  means  by  which  they  communicate  their  ideas 
and  conduct  their  transactions  with  one  another.  Give  sacredness  to 
the  common  speech  and  you  lift  it  to  its  true  level  and  the  people  with  it. 
The  German  at  any  rate  had  in  it  a  mightier,  a  nobler  spirit  than  ever 
the  Latin  had  or  could  attain  to;  and  Schwenckfeld  was  a  man  who  felt 
that  as  much  as  any  of  his  cotemporaries ;  he  felt  it  so  superbly  that  he 
soon  abjured  the  old  vehicle  of  the  learned  almost  entirely,  and  that  in 
the  teeth  of  a  humanism  which  had  hoped  to  discover  the  causes  of  things 
by  its  revival  of  classicism.  It  was  this  vernacular  spirit  which  as  much 
as  anything  else  brought  on  him  the  objurgations  of  Melanchthon.  This 
then  is  the  wise  forecasting  prayer  which  recognized  the  religious  rights 
of  the  people  to  understand  the  worship  of  God  clear  through.  The  Church 
must  be  the  primary  school  and  the  university  for  the  villagers.  There 
was  one  phase  of  the  life  of  the  common  people  which  showed  their 
appreciation  of  and  response  to  any  rational  treatment  of  them,  to  wit, 
the  authors  of  this  letter  knew  as  a  matter  of  experience  that  such  priests 
as  were  pious  and  learned,  who  used  a  correct  method  of  instruction  for 
the  simple  folk  were  held  in  the  highest  regard  and  reverence  by  their 
hearers.  The  good  disposition  was  alive  and  active  in  the  major  part  of 
the  community;  the  people  were  susceptible  and  eager  for  better  things 
in  spite  of  the  tyrannous  abuses  and  shameful  neglects  of  the  clergy. 
They  were  prompt  to  respond  to  the  first  overtures  of  a  sensible,  careful 
priest.  The  people  were  all  right,  if  the  Church  would  do  its  duly.  Should 
the  Church  fail  the  authors  were  convinced  that  it  would  be  shorn  of  its 
powers. 

XLVin.   It  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  the  Church  not  to  let  the 
usages  of  the  world  determine  her  conduct.    She  must  be  loyal  to  the 
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ethics  of  eyerything  that  has  a  strand  of  ethicality  in  it  She  mnst  snffose 
all  relations  with  her  higher  light  and  must  act  in  harmony  therewith. 
Let  her  magnify  instead  of  minimizing  her  oppoHnnities  for  real  leadership. 
It  is  her  privilege  to  pervade  all  her  hnsiness  transactions  with  the  spirit 
of  love;  it  is  her  inherent  call  to  sacrifice  npon  these  very  altars  and  to 
make  that  principle  of  sacrifice  enter  into  the  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor.  It  is  never  a  question  of  where  she  can  do  the  least  comport- 
able  with  decency  but  where  she  can  do  the  most  in  harmony  with  the 
affection  that  should  bind  her  to  every  child  of  Adam  who  is  equally  a 
child  of  God.  The  Church  should  not  learn  economics  or  sociology  from 
the  world  or  the  State,  but  should  insist  on  pervading  both  with  the 
Christian  spirit.  We  are  not  the  slaves  of  usage  or  the  evolution  of  markets 
or  banks.  We  do  not  have  to  yield  to  present  conditions  of  commercial 
or  industrial  life  as  if  they  were  inexorable  laws.  If  real  morals  and 
religion  have  been  ignored  in  questions  of  finance  and  in  business  relations, 
these  sad  deflections  do  not  bind  us  to  preserve  their  unwholesome  rigors 
to-day  and  for  all  time.  Indeed  the  abuses  most  affected  by  the  social 
maxims  of  honesty  and  righteousness  will  not  allow  the  dictators  and 
upholders  of  the  unfratemal  ideas  in  business  to  go  to  sleep  quietly  in 
their  selfishness.  The  underworld  is  full  of  energetic  protest,  and  insists 
in  harmonizing  wealth  and  the  restless  movements  of  capital.  Nor  will 
that  rising  mass  be  satisfied  with  creating  philanthropies  outside  of  the 
financial  realm;  the  thing  itself  in  its  very  activities  and  uses  must  be 
baptized  with  the  spirit  of  brotherly  justice.  Society  in  its  structural 
vastness  does  not  want  a  multitude  of  deforming  lean-tos  and  rookeries 
and  side-shows;  the  spirit  of  equality  and  fraternity  must  be  put  into 
the  central  edifice.  The  dollar  must  be  a  symbol  of  brotherhood,  and  not 
of  what  the  hard,  steel-eyed  business-man  has  been  pleased  to  call  justice, 
terribly  one-sided  as  that  has  been.  The  coin  has  hitherto  represented 
property,  it  must  learn  to  stand  for  the  regenerated  heart  of  man.  The 
good-will  must  no  longer  be  in  the  thanksgiving  turkey,  but  in  the  wages 
and  salaries.  Some  such  thoughts  filled  the  breasts  of  these  two  friends, 
four  hundred  years  ago.  If  the  sword  has  not  succumbed  to  the  teaching 
of  Christ  in  this  respect,  that  has  been  due  to  the  general  subservience 
of  the  churches  to  the  business  habits  of  that  world.  Now  other  instru- 
mentalities are  forcing  the  adoption  of  this  fundamental  relation  of  man 
to  man  and  the  Church  is  left  behind  and  her  Master  ignored  because  of 
the  folly  of  his  very  distant  followers.  One  of  the  most  excellent  presen- 
tations of  sociological  truths  from  a  Christian  standpoint  and  enforced  by 
very  pat  biblical  passages  is  that  of  Johannes  Lyndemayer.  Slin  fur^er 
griinbtlic^cr  bcrid^t  |  mb  wbcrtncifung/  aug  bcr  ^a^Iigen  9e'|f(^2ifft/  3)ad  bet 
fcl^6))ffer  oQer  bing  |  nit  onfic^t  bie  ))erfon.   93nnb  mie  |  atn  menfc^  bem  anbem 
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bicncn  |  t)fi  l^clffcn  foQ/  mit  fc^m  jc^tjlic^cn  gfitt/  ;i)on  ®ott  jm  |  t>txltjlf)tn / 
Qttjs  gfi  fpenbe  |  k^nb  toad  fd^aben  bie  |  ge^tttgloit  biing/ 1  barub  n^emant  |  am 
geitlid^en  |  gAtt  J^an^jgen  foQ/  tnit  bent  |  fier^en  tc.  It  is  based  on  the  thonght 
that  God  as  the  Creator  of  men  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  They  are  all 
really  equal  before  him.  In  the  distribution  of  gifts  he  has  made  no 
ethical  distinctions,  but  rather  proves  what  is  in  a  man  v^hether  he  will 
be  a  good  economist  of  his  trust  or  not.  What  varying  talents  he  has 
conferred  are  for  mutual  service.  The  clefts  existing  in  society  are  made 
by  selfishness.  The  social  conditions  of  rich  and  poor  and  the  effects  of 
this  ignoring  of  mutuality  are  depicted  in  language  which  answers  exactly 
to  the  human  estrangements  and  miseries  of  to-day.  He  portrays  the 
subjugation  of  the  poor  to  the  rich;  the  poverty  which  drives  to  animal 
courses  so  that  the  condemned  man  can  no  longer  regain  an  honest  liveli- 
hood; the  daughters  consigned  to  a  life  of  shame  because  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  marriage;  the  diminution  of  matrimony  because  one  cannot  earn 
enough  from  his  work  to  found  and  sustain  a  household.  The  lamentable 
failures  in  life  he  ascribes  to  the  abuse  of  their  wealth  by  the  rich.  The 
corruption  of  the  upper  classes  is  just  as  excessive  and  leads  to  the  opposite 
poles  of  sin.  The  writer  is  constrained  to  recall  every  one  to  the  mutual 
fraternal  plane  from  which  human  development  should  have  started,  and 
he  pleads  for  a  restoration  of  brotherhood  and  the  adjustment  of  one  to 
another  by  a  practical  mutuality  and  a  real  objective,  fraternal  service. 

The  very  practical  questions  put  by  the  oppressed  classes  to  the 
Christian  preacher  as  to  fieibeigeitfcl^Qft  or  Jhted^t^eit  were  not  easy  to 
answer.  There  was  nobody  to  compel  the  master  to  treat  his  dependents 
with  the  Christian  regard  and  brotherliness  and  substitution  which  St  Paul 
suggests.  Only  the  conscience  of  the  individual  lord  could  be  appealed 
to  or  was  practically  operative.  It  is  after  all  the  eternal  question  of  duty 
between  those  who  are  highly  favored  and  those  who  have  the  modicum 
endowment  of  talent,  opportunity  or  property.  How  to  bring  about  a 
workable  Christian  liberty  which  should  not  lose  itself  in  spiritual  clouds 
but  should  control  the  daily  experience  and  regulate  every  feature  of  the 
Christian  life,  this  was  an  absorbing  question  of  the  Bundschuh  and  of 
the  Guilds.  It  would  not  down  in  the  villages;  it  would  still  less  be  quiet 
and  contented  in  the  pushing  life  of  the  cities.  One  of  the  most  ingenious 
treatises  on  this  subject  by  a  man  who  was  so  soon  to  come  into  more 
or  less  interrelations  with  Schwenckfeld  is  SBon  leiba^gefc^aft  |  ober  tned^t* 
l^ait  /  ttjic  I  fid)  ^crrcn  i^nnb  a^gcn  1  Icilt  ©^riftlid^  l^altcn  |  foHcnb  /  SBcric^t 
au§  gfitltd^c  Sicd^tc.  |  5)urc^  3).  aJrbanmn  Sicgium  |  jfl  Slugfpurg  gcprcbigt 
M  D  XXV.  Yet  it  could  satisfy  nobody  since  it  did  not  press  the  evo- 
lution of  laws  for  equalization  and  for  the  enforcement  of  human  rights 
by  a  communally  elected  power. 
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XLIX.  With  this  slight  ennmeration  the  catalogue  of  abuses  is  by  no 
means  exhausted,  say  the  petitioners;  there  is  really  no  point  gained  by 
rehearsing  them  seriatim,  for  they  are  clearly  apprehended  by  the  Bishop 
who  had  remarked  upon  them  so  freely  in  by-gone  days  and  had  uttered 
the  desire  for  their  remedy.  He  is  now  reminded  of  the  manifest  duties 
of  his  office  as  affording  him  not  only  the  opportunity,  but  as  impressing 
upon  him  the  obligation  to  purge  the  diocese  of  these  offensiye  accretions. 
Such  a  feeling  of  his  personal  responsibility  is  of  the  first  moment  What 
he  had  craved  for  is  now  in  his  power  to  eventuate  and  make  good.  First 
of  all  he  must  be  influenced  by  no  consideration  other  than  the  fact  that 
these  perversions  exist;  that  they  glaringly  contravene  the  Scriptures; 
that  they  are  even  contradicted  by  many  statutes  of  the  earlier  canons 
and  many  provisions  of  provincial  and  diocesan  synods;  moreover  the 
general  voice  of  public  opinion  cries  for  their  abolition.  Hence  there 
exists  no  need  of  papal  action.  A  court  that  had  so  disregarded  his  wish 
and  against  whose  injustice  he  had  acted  with  so  much  decision  and  in- 
dependence did  not  deserve  any  mild  treatment  when  the  superior  matters 
of  faith  and  conduct  were  at  issue.  Rembrandt  pictures  Samson  indig- 
nantly expostulating  with  his  father-in-law  who  had  given  his  wife  to 
another;  let  something  like  that  hero's  honest  wrath  animate  the  Bishop 
toward  the  treachery  of  Leo.  Nor  had  the  whole  college  of  cardinals 
been  any  better;  they  had  abetted  the  Brandenburger  policy  of  the  Pope; 
it  was  only  when  the  shekels  had  vanished  from  the  pocket  of  the  favorite 
son  that  the  double-faced  Janus  drew  nearer  to  Jacob.  The  genuine 
Christian  Church  does  not  establish  a  discipline  which  suppresses  the 
initiative  and  spontaneity  of  the  individual ;  rather  its  economy  is  designed 
to  evoke  the  best  that  is  in  each  one  and  impel  him  to  do  his  utmost 
when  the  occasion  arises  in  his  path  or  offers  itself  to  his  own  judgment. 
If  there  is  a  wrong  he  must  right  it  on  the  instant.  He  must  not  tarry 
for  breve  or  allocution.  He  has  the  most  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
field  and  the  peril  of  the  hour ;  conservatism  is  out  of  place  when  supreme 
values  and  treasures  are  endangered.  Whatever  stifles  liberty  of  reason 
and  action,  gifts  which  the  Gospel  has  conferred,  must  at  once  be  clari- 
fied. The  edict  of  Christ  takes  precedence  of  all  decretals,  canons  and 
extravagances,  especially  where  those  formal  instruments  sustain  the  wrong. 
Halting  indecision  may  be  fatal  to  the  realization  of  the  advantages  which 
freedom  waits  to  bestow  on  men  and  women.  Will  Jacob  act  like  a  con- 
servative lawyer  or  as  a  prompt,  aggressive  general?  Will  he  abandon 
the  field  which  may  so  easily  be  his  and  fall  back  on  the  ancient  defences 
or  await  the  interminable  Fabian  policies  of  Rome?  Will  he  who  had 
shown  such  a  manly  and  resolute  disposition  in  the  signal  strife  of  the 
Chapter  be  less  of  a  hero  and  forsake  his  laurels  and  his  standards  on 
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the  day  when  the  Gospel  Bummons  him  to  break  the  chain?  The  two 
ways  and  the  two  choieeB  are  before  him,  aB  from  of  old  they  have  come 
to  erery  one  in  the  long  sneceBBion  of  the  race.  Will  he  be  Btrong  or 
will  he  be  weak?  On  a  Bimpler  Bcale  bnt  one  inyolying  the  Balvation  of 
a  Bonl  was  the  appeal  for  decision  which  a  certain  brother  made  to  hia 
siBter.  Nicolas  Eatelsberger  (Cattelsparger,  Eatterspnrger,  Catelspnrger) 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  light  and  is  anxious  for  the  equal 
rescue  of  hiB  sister  Margaret,  who  liyed  in  Bamberg,  from  the  darkness 
enshrouding  her  former  faith.  Indeed  she  may  have  begun  to  embrace 
reformatory  tenets,  but  under  the  reactionary  Bishop  Wigand  there  would 
be  danger  of  losing  her  first  impressions.  Howerer  that  may  be,  the 
brother  writes  her  a  letter  with  the  title  Sin  SRifftue  (ober  @enbt6zieff) 
9KcoIat  Sattelf))urger  /  barimt  tlarlic^  I  burd^  l^aiUg  gefc^iift  angeja^gt  tuirt 
ijon  bctt  falfc^c  tccrcn/  auc^  ?lbg6t|tcre9/  h\)^tx  gcl^alten/  toit  \t)  \  auffgeric^t/ 
Dnb  Derftanben  j  locrbc  foDcn/  fcincr  ®c§ioc|fter/  ju  Sambcrg  too»|ncnb/  t>rtA 
xtd)M  I  glaubeS  k^erftanb  |  gefc^iiben.  |  1.  5.  2.  4.  The  introduction  itself  is 
of  a  certain  sweet  simplicity,  so  that  we  must  reproduce  it:  S^efuJS. 
SDtSin  Itebe  ©d^tuefter  SDtargrett  nad^  bem  bu  mein  ©d^tuefter  bift  nod^  bent 
fla^fd^/  abet  xoat)%  id^  nitt  tooS  bu  fiir  atn  glauben  l^aft/  barumb  fc^ie^b  ic^ 
bit  Qtn  tuentg  ))on  bem  rec^ten  glaube  ben  toit  in  S^iiftum  foQen  ^aben/  loenn 
auffer^alben  bed  felbigen  glauben  Ian  n^emanbt  fdlig  tuerben/  S)Qrub  f^ab  i^ 
bit  baiS  mtt  fur|en  toottm  3ft  gefd^tiben/  toafl  bet  ^en  f|)ztd^t  Sol^anntd  am 
gel^enben  So^ittel.  3c^  bin  bie  tpt  jA  bem  fd^aff  ftoQ/  bnnb  loer  anberft 
eingeet  bann  burd^  bife  tl^iir/  bet  ift  atn  bieb  bnb  moiber/  Sllfo  l^aftu  Iain 
anbem  eingang  bemt  burd^  3^efum  S^iiftum/  baS  ift  burc^  fe^n  biftt/  S)arumb 
l^ab  i($  bit  baS  angeja^gt/  mtt  tureen  tooiten^  luer  bie  falfd^en  leerer  fetn/ 
baruo2  folt  bu  bic^  ^fitten.  SSaS  td^  bir  gefd^2i6en  ^ab  beS  glaubenS  l^alben/ 
nemlid^  k^ergebung  bet  fitnbt/  burd^  Sl^ttftuS  bIftt/  baS  folt  bu  eben  merdfen/ 
9Ba  bu  bad  nit  glauben  lanft/  fo  bttt  @ott  k^mb  ben  glauben/  luenn  er  f))2td^t 
bttt/  fo  totrbt  eud^  gebe  SRatt^et  am  f^benben.  SHfo  mein  Itebe  ©d^toefter 
SRargretl^  itatelfpurgerin  fe^  ®ott  beuol^en.  1524.  9ZtcIaS  ftatterSpurger. 
As  this  intimates,  the  new  life  begins  mth  the  appropriation  of  Christ  on 
the  basis  of  his  promises.  There  is  no  other  gospel  or  salyation  or  medi- 
ation. Those  who  put  up  claims  for  the  papacy  as  the  sole  administrator 
of  the  dime  mercy,  such  as  the  barefootfriars,  the  Franciscans  and 
the  preaching  monks  or  Dominicans  do,  are  after  all  the  enemies  of  this 
CTangelical  system.  The  schemes  of  sacerdotaliBm  invalidate  the  simple 
Scriptures.  Christ's  companionship  with  the  believer  is  constant,  so  that 
he  needs  no  other  supporter  or  completer  as  the  Antiahrist  would  tempt 
him  to  believe,  nor  can  any  one  forgive  sins  but  he.  Hence  those  who 
uphold  the  confessional  and  have  a  lot  of  magical  devices  as  symbols 
which  are  to  fill  out  the  work  of  Christ,  who  invest  the  images  of  Mary 
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or  any  saint  with  mediatorial  qualities  are  only  defending  a  hopeless 
soperstition.  9(0e  bie  ba^  iBfid^Iein  Ie§en  ober  f)bxtn  Ie§en/  bad  f9  eS  jftm 
beften  auff  nemen/  loai!  id^  l^ab  eS  nit  barumb  gefd^riben/  bad  jr  bem  SSopft 
obcr  fc^nen  '^topfftttxt  fc^nb  fe^n  folt/  3r  folt  ja  fur  f^  bitten/  ba8  jncn 
®ott  bie  genob  Derletc^/  baS  fQ  jft  a^ner  erfantnug  fummen  fe^ned  tDottS. 
SKe^n  liebe  ©d^mefter  STOargret^/  i^nb  aDe  bifiber  Dnb  fd^toefter  in  S^efum 
(S]^2iftum/  fe^t  ®ott  beuol^en/  9men. 

L.  Jacob's  line  of  action  was  influenced  by  his  underlying  view  of 
what  constituted  ultimate  authority;  but  who  could  convey  eternal  life  and 
happiness,  the  Gospel  or  Bome?  He  had  once  acted  as  if  Bome  did  not 
exist  and  he  were  free  from  its  thraldom;  although  after  a  year's  relatiye 
independence  he  had  relapsed,  yet  the  spark  was  there;  could  it  be  fanned 
into  flame  again  or  had  it  become  a  dead  ember?  These  two  friends 
would  stir  up  the  ashes  to  see  if  memory  and  feeling  could  once  more 
be  aroused.  Gould  Christ  and  Paul  awaken  the  dormant  sense?  Could 
the  law  of  love  persuade?  And  so  they  turned  back  to  the  thoughts  from 
which  they  had  set  out  and  sound  forth  the  leading  strain  once  more; 
the  undertone  of  the  whole  argumentation  and  pleading  becomes  again 
the  sovereign  theme.  They  put  before  him  the  sole  warrantees  of  religious 
and  moral  jurisdiction  and  bid  him  see  the  contrasts  between  the  existing 
situation  and  the  simple  propositions  of  the  Scriptures.  The  voice  of  love 
to  his  God  and  to  his  neighbour  once  more  bids  him  obey  the  Lord  rather 
than  men.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  favorite  theme  of  the  early 
Beformation  was  Love  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  law ;  The  two  sides  of  this 
are  frequently  set  forth  either  as  one  theme  or  as  parts  of  other  discourses. 
An  instance  of  its  solitary  treatment  is  a  sermon  by  Johannes  Landtsperger 
which  was  preached  in  1524.  9tn  nu^Hd^er  ®ermon:  bem  ge'lma^nen  t>old/ 
Don  bet  Keben  ©otteS/  Dnnb  |  beS  n&c^ften/  nad^  rec^tem  Derftanb  hti  nattur*] 
ttd^en  gefei/  mb  ber  tt)02t  Sl^iifti/  ba8  jr  tobit  \  baS  euc^  bie  menfd^en  t^Anb/ 
folt  jr  jnen  |  aud^  t^n/  9(ud^  tote  man  ben  3^l^^nben  geben/  Dnb  xotx  jn  ne-l 
men  foQ/  nod^  oibnug  ber  |  S^iiftKd^en  ^rd^en  |  gle^c^fdrmig  ben  |  tootttn 
S^iifti  I  Dnb  ber  l^Q^jIigen  ge«  |  f d^ttfft.  It  is  psychological  in  its  analysis 
after  Augustine^s  divisions  of  the  personality.  It  has  a  very  practical  ter- 
mination in  urging  the  duty  of  paying  tithes  as  against  that  type  of  evan- 
gelicals which  were  for  casting  off  this  financial  yoke  as  a  sign  of  their 
newly  acquired  liberty. 

LI.  The  climax  of  our  missive  is  reached  in  the  prayer  to  break 
loose  from  Bome;  to  sever  the  connection  with  the  Curia  would  be  to 
declare  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures  and  would  be  a  pledge  of 
reform  in  all  fundamental  and  oppugnant  particulars.  To  set  up  the  evan- 
gelical standard  pure  and  simple  would  be  to  enthrone  the  living  Word 
and  would  promulgate  the  purpose  of  beginning  a  renovating  process  which 
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wonld  place  Bpiritoality  and  character  above  mental  sendtade  and  form; 
and  why  not?  The  Emperor  Maximilian  I  had  once  conceived  of  getting 
rid  of  at  least  the  Italian  domination  which  was  altogether  the  worst 
phase  of  the  tyranny,  by  assuming  the  tiara  himself.  A  few  years  after 
Charles  V  serionsly  debated  whether  he  should  not  totally  abolish  the  state- 
craft which  so  harassed  the  Empire.  He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
that  awful  pillage  of  the  city  from  whose  ashes  there  seemed  little  hope  of 
ever  restoring  the  renaissant  system  of  abuses  again.  And  indeed  that 
frightful  sack  did  accomplish  some  external  changes,  although  it  finally  inten- 
sified the  mediseval  theories.  Luther  and  Garlstadt  had  broken  irrevocably 
with  the  papacy  and  so  had  the  general  temper  of  Wittenberg  both  city 
and  university.  And  now  the  opportunity  had  come  to  Silesia  to  declare  its 
independence,  and  why  should  it  not  liberate  itself  from  the  aged  tyranny? 
The  Pope  had  attempted  to  break  down  the  privileges  of  the  diocese. 
He  had  insisted  on  the  validity  of  his  mental  reservation.  He  had  prac- 
tically held  out  for  almost  one  year  in  his  opposition  to  the  choice  of  the 
Chapter  and  the  people.  He  had  equally  shown  his  weakness  in  succumbing 
at  last,  so  that  there  was  no  dignity  in  his  final  sanction  of  Jacob's  election, 
even  though  the  breves  were  clad  in  the  usual  pretentious  formulas  and 
repeated  as  they  were  sevenfold,  after  all  they  were  in  manifest  contrar 
vention  of  Leo's  real  sentiment  But  the  reasons  for  rupture  rose  much 
higher,  because  Rome  claimed  the  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  which  be- 
longed exclusively  to  Christ  It  made  the  Scriptures  subordinate  to  tra- 
dition by  imposing  human  interpretation  and  custom  upon  the  sacred  text 
It  was  guilty  of  a  grievous  inhumanity  in  its  destruction  of  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  and  of  society;  this  enslavement  of  the  private  judgment 
had  proved  the  fruitful  parent  of  religious  and  moral  abuses;  instead  of 
leading  human  minds  into  a  large  and  liberal  space,  it  had  crushed  out 
spiritual  instincts  wherever  these  had  developed  free  thought  It  pretended 
to  hold  literal  keys  to  human  happiness  for  time  and  for  eternity.  It 
externalized  all  invisible  truth,  until  it  became  what  Bishop  Berkeley  said 
of  the  Neapolitan  religious  shows,  una  bella  devotione,  a  sort  of  religious 
opera.  Its  worship  had  degenerated  into  spectacular  exhibitions.  Its  theory 
of  good  works  had  substituted  mechanical  observances  for  the  obedience 
and  fruitage  of  faith.  It  had  elaborated  a  polity  which  centralized  every 
impulse  of  life  in  the  permission  of  one  man  who  assumed  to  be  the  vicar 
of  Christ  Its  sacerdotal  and  sacramentarian  theories  had  in  them  the 
same  genius  for  concentration  and  the  mediatorial  schemes  were  multiplied 
endlessly  thereby.  It  had  deputized  Mary  to  be  a  chief  intercessor  whose 
functions  Anna  was  now  in  a  fair  way  to  usurp.  It  had  destroyed  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  bond  and  the  home.  It  had  uprooted  democracy 
with  its  larger  evolution  of  human  spirit  and  energy.    It  had  marred  the 
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coii8cioasnes8  of  sin,  the  significance  of  repentance  and  the  sweetness  of 
forgiyeness  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  especially  among  the  ignorant 
folks  of  the  towns  and  villages.  It  had  evolyed  a  type  of  Christianiiy 
which  was  essentially  at  variance  with  the  christic  and  apostolic  root 
and  growth  of  the  Ghnrch.  Why  not  then  cast  aside  the  trammels?  Jacob 
had  stood  oat  the  once;  he  had  carried  on  the  episcopal  functions  without 
the  cnrialistic  approval;  he  had  even  proposed  to  seek  his  ordination  at 
other  hands.  If  he  had  done  these  venturesome  things  in  vindication  of 
his  own  legal  rights,  how  much  more  should  he  do  it  because  of  the 
imperilled  Kingdom  of  God  I  For  a  historical  survey  of  the  development 
of  corruption  in  Christianity  after  Gregory  I  one  should  consult  the  tractate 
of  Gengenbach  S)er  Sk^angelifd^e  Siirger.  Such  solar  glamours  as  the  sun 
and  moon  metaphors  of  Hildebrand;  such  degradations  of  the  State  as 
were  involved  in  the  Ganossa  genuflections  and  osculations;  such  impudent 
pretensions  as  were  demanded  by  Hadrian  of  Friedrich  I  as  to  sover- 
eignty over  the  empire  and  the  enfoeffment  of  its  territories  and  ruler; 
indeed  the  whole  bumptious  externality  and  splendor  of  the  curia  were 
from  the  ground  up  abhorrent  to  Schwenckfeld.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween Hadrian  and  the  Emperor  was  translated  and  published  at  the  time 
as  a  contribution  to  the  discussion:  Stbriani  SBo^ftS  tro^iger  ©enbbrieff  an 
Statf\tt  f^ebrid^  I  Dnb  beffen  Slntmort  One  sees  how  much  of  Germany 
was  ripe  for  so  radical  and  vital  a  separation  in  1524. 

III.  The  mental  reservation  which  Leo  resorted  to  was  simply  the 
quiet  assumption  of  his  purpose  to  take  the  diocese  under  his  own  sway 
and  to  donate  it  to  a  person  of  his  own  choice.  It  is  not  to  be  confused 
vrith  the  later  Jesuitic  tenet  of  the  same  name.  It  is  rather  based  on  the 
property  claim,  the  reservaium  pantificisj  by  which  dioceses  for  example 
were  appropriated  immediately  by  the  pope  and  the  revenues  thereof 
were  drawn  by  him.  In  this  case  Leo  made  no  demand  upon  the  treas- 
ury of  Breslau  but  he  had  engaged  the  see  privately  to  Johann  Albrecht. 
The  reservation  was  not  so  secret  but  that  the  cardinals  had  agreed  to 
the  plan  and  the  Brandenburgers  were  well-assured  of  the  intention.  The 
immorality  of  such  a  procedure  needs  no  certification. 

LIE.  Our  authors  farther  would  also  guard  the  Bishop  against  certain 
prelatic  sophisms:  1)  that  the  Gospel  as  proclaimed  by  the  evangelicals 
stirred  up  revolt  and  therefore  should  be  suppressed  by  the  rulers.  This 
charge  has  been  sufficiently  enlarged  upon;  two  things  however  must  be 
noted:  the  Gospel  here  has  a  new  complemental  phrase,  the  truth  of 
Christ,  which  means  both  the  verities  that  Christ  has  revealed  as  con- 
tained in  the  record  and  Christ  himself  as  the  incarnate  truth,  for  there 
is  no  truth  without  personality  and  personal  activity,  abstract  truth  is 
only  an  induction  or  deduction  from  the  concrete.    The  other  suggestion 
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is  that  the  accusation  of  political  tumult  is  the  invariable  refuge  to  which 
the  adherents  of  existing  abases  resort.  The  privileged  conservatives  charged 
the  prophets  as  they  did  Christ  and  his  apostles  with  the  same  false  in- 
dictment Every  religions  and  moral  improyement  will  have  to  encoonter 
a  similar  obtuse  imputation.  The  revolt  against  the  truth  is  to  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  stand-patters  who  hold  fast  to  things  as  they  are,  as 
if  human  rights  and  opinions  had  no  quality  of  advancement  One  of  the 
keenest  books  of  this  early  period  dealing  with  the  question  of  revolt 
was  that  of  Otto  Brunfels,  a  monk  and  then  a  preacher  in  the  Breisgau 
and  subsequently  a  great  physician  in  Strassburg  where  Schwenckfeld  and 
he  became  acquainted.  Later  on  he  settled  in  Bern.  He  is  the  founder 
of  the  modem  science  of  botany;  he  however,  never  lost  his  sympathy 
with  the  course  of  theological  thought  This  early  work  is  entitled:  SlQein 
®ott  bie  eer.  |  9Bon  bent  (fudgellifd^en  anftog.  |  tote/  Dnnb  in  toad  |  geftalt 
bad  wott  ®ottei^  I  k^ffrur  mad^e.  |  S)ur(^  Ottl^onem  SBzunfelg.  |  netnlic^  Dfgangen.  | 
M.  D.  XXin.  The  papists  suspected  a  Bundschuh  in  every  effort  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  The  Evangel  was  a  synonym  for  revolution  and  both 
were  identified  with  Lutheranism  by  the  curialists  of  this  turbulent  Breis- 
gau region.  He  dates  his  preface  St.  Simon  and  St  Jude,  October  28,  1523, 
somewhere  about  the  time  our  letter  to  the  Bishop  was  probably  begun. 
He  finds  the  offense  of  the  Gospel  in  its  very  nature  as  exacting  a  spirit- 
ual view  and  conduct  of  life  and  a  spiritual  conception  of  things  and  a 
spiritual  interpretation  of  the  universe.  Such  an  elevated  idea  necessa- 
rily invites  persecution ;  all  who  are  on  their  fleshly  lees  and  who  rest  in 
the  safe  moorings  of  established  and  comfortable  institutions  rise  up  in 
indignation  at  anything  which  disturbs  their  serenity  and  comfort.  The 
course  of  spirituality  in  its  conflicts  with  sensuosity  is  a  repetition  of  the 
experience  of  Christ.  There  are  therefore  two  gospels,  that  of  Christ  and 
that  of  Antichrist  Another  reason  for  such  revolt  is  found  in  the  fluct- 
uations of  fortune;  the  lean  years  follow  the  years  of  plenty.  The  very 
poor  and  oppressed  rise  in  actual  rebellion  and  resist  to  violence,  for  they 
suffer  the  most  in  such  periods  of  distress  and  yet  the  extra  exactions 
increase.  The  dread  of  losing  power  also  was  invariably  a  reason  for 
oppression  and  cruelty.  The  prelates  imitate  Herod  now  that  they  fear 
their  seats  of  authority  are  to  be  shaken ;  and  indeed  a  day  for  the  rooting- 
up  of  all  tyranny  is  speeding  on.  In  part  II  he  remarks  in  effect  that 
those  antagonize  the  Gospel  who  see  that  it  interferes  with  their  wicked 
business  or  pleasure.  The  minority  alone  espouse  the  truth.  It  is  a  fact 
accredited  by  all  history  that  the  majority  wiU  persecute  the  fraction  which 
stands  for  progress  and  will  shout  heresy.  Hence  divisions  will  always 
exist  because  the  human  race  cannot  stand  still.  In  part  in  there  are  the 
following  suggestions:  the  Gospel  movement  after  all  is  nothing  else  than 
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a  concealed  Bnnd8chnb ,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  cnrialists  and 
the  anthoritieg,  for  it  aims  to  nproot  the  existing  social  order.  Bnt  the 
spirit  of  that  Eyangel  is  really  gentle  and  yet  it  is  true  that  offences 
most  needs  come;  they  however  are  the  offenders  who  woold  suppress 
human  progress.  It  is  a  duty  then  to  preach  the  Gospel  freely  in  spite 
of  the  persecutors.  Councils  too  must  be  obedient  to  the  Word.  SEBir 
miiffen  t>ui  nac^  bem  looat  lencfen/  t>vb  nit  bj  tuozt  nac^  t)nS.  He  concludes 
with  an  apped  for  all  eyangelicals  to  avoid  revolt  but  to  develop  the 
Gospel  by  a  peaceful  and  yet  an  advancing  life  as  the  way  to  dispel  the 
long-time  darkness  and  to  overthrow  the  abomination. 

2)  Another  arraignment  by  the  prelates  is  that  the  evangelicals  are 
subjecting  the  clergy  to  popular  contempt  and  spoliation.  The  contempt 
of  the  clergy  is  a  very  ancient  story.  Numerous  are  the  canons  which 
have  sought  to  stem  its  insults.  The  causes  are  invariably  the  same  and 
lie  in  human  nature  itself.  There  is  latent  in  every  breast  a  doubt  of 
another^s  sincerity  unless  it  has  been  proved.  The  suspicion  is  increased, 
if  one  follow  an  avocation  which  requires  special  excellence  of  character 
and  which  sets  him  apart  to  pursue  the  largest  possible  spiritual  ideals 
and  to  demonstrate  them  with  some  degree  of  earnestness  and  exemplariness. 
If  men  discern  the  devotion  to  be  practical ,  continuous  and  genuine,  the 
incredulity  and  criticism  disappear.  Hence  when  this  high  vocation  degen- 
erates into  a  formal  profession  the  mistrust  is  intensified.  When  the 
clergy  build  on  the  fact  of  ordination,  on  privileges  and  exemptions,  on 
vestments,  on  external  qualities  of  voice  or  person,  on  affectations  of 
superiority  and  differentiation,  on  sacerdotal  and  sacramental  powers  and 
authorities,  on  endless  formalisms  and  symbolisms,  the  judgment  of  the 
world  will  soon  ridicule  and  satirize  them.  If  the  would-be  servants  of 
God  add  to  this  a  baseless  clinging  to  traditions,  a  false  conservatism, 
a  hostility  to  rationality,  an  uneducated  zeal  for  deformation,  a  readiness 
to  condemn  every  pursuit  of  truth  whose  studies  lead  to  a  reexamination 
of  the  bases  of  faith,  then  the  contempt  of  the  thinking  part  of  humanity 
is  augmented.  If  too  there  is  a  perversion  of  power  and  a  tyrannical 
temper  which  resorts  to  violent  methods  of  repression  or  stirs  up  hate, 
creates  prejudices  and  casts  aspersions,  then  the  cup  of  indignation  is 
nearly  full.  When  one  remembers  how  the  prelates  spent  much  of  their 
time  in  hunting  fresh  benefices,  how  they  practiced  absenteeism  caring 
only  for  the  revenues  of  their  prebends,  how  they  discharged  their  duties 
in  a  slip-shod  way  while  they  gathered  their  tenths  and  rents  imper- 
iously, when  one  reflects  with  what  vindictive  energy  they  solicited  princes 
and  kings  to  crush  the  rising  sentiments  of  independence,  with  what  in- 
tensity they  habituated  themselves  to  drinking,  good  living,  concubinage, 
then  the  cup  surely  must  overflow  and  the  grounds  for  popular  contempt 
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are  complete.  Among  the  cotemporaries  of  our  authors  there  is  none  fliat 
has  illustrated  this  popular  feeling  more  bitingly  than  the  rebellious  rector 
of  Diss,  John  Skelton,  particularly  in  his  Colyn  Cloute  and  Why  come 
ye  nat  to  courte?  This  latter  is  well  introduced  by  the  caption:  The 
relucent  mirror  for  all  Prelats  and  Presidents,  as  weU  spirituall  as  tem* 
porall,  sadly  to  loke  ypon,  deuised  in  English  by  Skelton.  One  cannot 
help  mentioning  also  a  work  that  appeared  anonymously  in  London  1670, 
which  issued  from  the  ¥ritty  pen  of  Dr.  John  £achard,  entitled:  The 
Grounds  and  Occasions  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  and  fieligion  en- 
quired into.  In  a  letter  to  R.  L.  Popular  as  was  this  book  it  failed  to 
cover  the  chief  reasons  for  the  despite  put  upon  ecclesiastical  orders.  Our 
authors  insist  that  genuineness  of  character,  fidelity  to  Christ  as  the  head 
and  to  his  Gospel  as  authority,  the  humble  discharge  of  kindly  offices 
toward  others,  the  exhibition  of  loyal  sympathy  with  varying  human  ex- 
periences and  the  true-hearted,  affectionate  ministrations  to  the  poor,  the 
sick  and  the  dying  will  win  the  admiration  and  deep  esteem  of  their 
fellows.  They  were  witnesses  of  such  fidelity  and  its  ensuing  commen- 
dation. There  were  many  disciples  of  the  truth  whose  quiet  careers  did 
not  shine  with  prelatic  splendors  but  did  radiate  beneficence,  virtue,  sin- 
cerity and  truth;  and  so  it  will  be  evermore  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
LIV.  The  next  step  of  the  appeal  brings  to  light  the  Christian  optimism 
of  the  writers.  This  optimism  is  both  scriptural  and  rational  for  it  rests  upon 
two  elements  of  irresistibility.  Truth  cannot  be  finally  overthrovm,  it  must 
attain  its  complete  manifestation.  Conscience  responds  to  the  verities;  it 
impels  the  dependent  individual  to  contribute  to  the  progress  toward  the  per- 
manently real;  it  necessitates  the  pursuit  of  eternal  Being.  The  ultimate 
reality  is  what  our  nature  prompts  us  to  seek  after.  This  eternal  essence  has 
come  to  us  in  manifold  diclosures  throughout  the  universe,  in  forms  of  activ- 
ity, in  displays  of  intelligence,  will,  love  and  righteousness.  It  must  there- 
fore be  personality  not  abstraction.  It  has  come  to  us  particularly  in  the 
revelation  of  Christ  and  by  Christ  who  assures  us  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  the  sonship  of  the  Word  and  the  perfecting  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Christ  claims  to  be  that  summation  of  truth,  and  to  be  that  he  must  be 
Deity.  This  is  the  conviction  of  our  authors.  To  seek  Christ  the  truth 
is  from  their  point  of  view  the  ethical  duly  of  all  men.  The  search  for 
Christ  is  an  obligation  which  no  rational  soul  can  forego  without  doing 
violence  to  his  inner  nature.  In  the  process  of  acquisition  occur  many 
castings-off  of  sheaths,  blossoms,  leaves,  and  even  fruit,  for  it  is  the  potent, 
eternal  seed  of  all  life  that  one  follows  and  grasps  after.  In  Christ  the 
all  is  enfolded  and  of  his  complete  doxa  we  shall  gradually  partake  and 
so  realize  a  due  proportion  of  the  ultimate  truth  of  being.  Hence  Christ 
as  the  Truth  is  irresistible.    Nothing  can  vanquish  although  it  may  tem- 
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porarily  binder  the  traasfignration  of  matter  and  histoiy  for  as;  but  siieb 
delays  eannot  prevent  the  thorough  unfolding  of  life  spiritual  in  the  second 
fiUness  of  times.  It  is  pure  vanity  to  contend  with  the  onflow.  Frot- 
evangelion,  psalms,  prophets,  evangelists  and  apostles  are  full  of  the  melior- 
istic  hymn.  The  Bible  is  a  chronological  and  apocalyptic  narrative  of 
the  central  facts.  Now  to  the  irresistible  truth  the  conscience  irresistibly 
responds  and  toward  its  realization  the  conscience  steadily  drives.  The 
moral  sense,  the  ethical  nature  was  designedly  built  in  preparation  for  it; 
and  when  that  is  regenerated  by  the  divine  Spirit  the  sense  of  duty  wiU 
be  educated  in  that  pursuit  and  will  adopt  its  standards,  ideals  and  ends. 
Against  these  inward  goads  no  one  can  successfully  kick;  he  only  injures 
himself  by  resistance;  he  checks  his  own  being  and  can  never  attain  to 
the  largest  expression  of  his  faculties  or  enter  into  the  deepest  enjoyment 
of  its  inward  fruitage  nor  attain  to  the  states  of  snpceme  happiness  in 
the  possession  of  infinite  being  or  the  ultimate  truth.  In  the  judgment 
of  our  authors  a  genuine  Christian  is  bound  to  be  an  optimist  however 
melioristic  the  way  to  blessedness  may  prove.  He  is  called  upon  to  make 
uninterrupted  progress  and  to  convert  every  grief  and  pain  into  spiritual 
gold.  An  inherent  necessity  of  desire  leads  him  to  be  obedient  to  its 
promptings;  a  genuine  enthusiasm  impels  him  in  all  faith,  hope,  love,  to 
attain  the  goal  of  his  own  being;  he  is  drawn  of  the  Father  to  the  Christ 
who  is  lifted  up.  These  then  are  the  two  irresistible  elements.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  world  dare  not  isolate  itself  from  this  pursuit  of  Christ,  the 
truth.  If  its  philosophy,  its  science,  its  art,  its  industry  essays  to  resist, 
they  do  singly  or  collectively  but  mar  their  own  rational  development. 
They  may  make  displays  of  independence  and  may  boast  of  exemption 
from  the  aU-comprehensive  God,  but  it  is  a  shallow  conceit  and  a  vain 
imagination  which  plays  to  itself  in  its  own  little  theatre.  Its  beggarly 
rags  are  daily  in  evidence.  The  moral  energies  of  the  world  cannot  segre- 
gate themselves  from  Ood  nor  make  head-way  against  him  who  founded 
them.  Nor  can  force  repress  the  expanding  seed.  Here  again  we  have 
the  reaffirmation  of  religious  liberty  as  the  prime  demand  of  the  Gospel 
and  as  essential  to  the  proper  and  fall  development  of  its  principles  in 
the  hearts  of  men  and  in  the  spirit  of  society.  We  must  put  a  mighty 
emphasis  on  this  reiteration  on  the  part  of  Axleben  and  Schwenckfeld. 
The  latter  certainly  remained  faithful  to  the  tenet  and  he  practiced  it 
vrithout  wavering;  he  never  voluntarily  withdrew  complete  fellowship 
from  any  human  soul.  He  accorded  invariably  the  same  right  to  others 
which  he  demanded  for  himself  This  must  be  bom  in  mind  as  a  differ- 
entiated and  uniform  teaching  of  the  Middle  Way.  This  fact  mast  not 
be  put  into  the  back-ground  nor  minimized;  it  meant  everything  in  itself 
and  in  its  operation;  it  is  a  foundation  stone  and  it  is  at  the  same  time 
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the  key  position  to  a  rational  ciyilization;  nor  can  the  ChriBtian  faifh 
endure  without  its  exercise.  Not  a  reformer  who  has  oaptiyated  the  world 
but  violated  it  with  unutterable  brutalities.  Without  the  confession  of  this 
truth  their  systems  as  snch  are  worthless  save  as  intellectual  propositions. 
This  inhumanity  still  dominates  many  states  which  have  the  forefront  of 
the  histories  and  the  protagonists  of  liberty  continue  to  be  ostracized*  It 
will  not  always  be  so.  There  is  an  era  of  rectification  impending  and 
sure. 

Our  authors  reasoned  in  this  wise  as  to  the  use  of  force  in  order  to 
suppress  or  to  maintain  religious  truth,  because  it  is  just  as  wrong  to  up- 
hold by  violence  what  yon  deem  to  be  ultimate  religions  fact  as  it  is  to 
attempt  its  extirpation.  The  use  of  a  punitive  arm  against  truth  is  sur- 
veyed very  calmly  by  them  for  they  protest:  $ur  loeld^er  bie  toorl^it  tool 
fidget  fteet;  before  which  the  truth  will  certainly  stand  secure.  They  express 
the  quiet  conviction  that  mere  abuse  of  power  can  effect  nothing  permanent 
against  the  liberty  to  form  one^s  own  judgment;  the  truth  abides  in  im- 
movable security.  They  felt  in  this  wise:  if  Ood  and  truth,  Christ  and 
the  Gospel  be  so  interrelated  that  the  abstract  statement  and  the  historic 
record  do  reflect  the  divine,  then  force  is  only  an  invasion  of  the  divine 
territory;  it  is  to  assault  primary  authority;  and  if  that  Qospel  represents 
liberty  and  individuality  and  holds  men  responsible  for  what  they  think 
or  do,  anything  that  militates  against  that  individuality  or  freedom  is  an 
attack  upon  God  himself.  His  is  the  might  to  give  ultimate  decisions  and 
to  make  final  judgments;  these  things  are  not  within  the  province  of  man. 
Again  conscience  is  immediately  related  to  God;  if  you  cannot  educate 
and  convince  it,  your  labor  is  lost  for  you  cannot  and  onght  not  compel 
it  by  rigor.  You  may  coerce  the  tongue  to  succumb  through  fear,  or  you 
may  subject  the  body  to  unwilling  obedience  but  the  moral  conviction, 
not  at  all;  that  is  only  amenable  to  persuasion,  and  the  process  of  suasion 
requires  freedom  and  respect  for  individuality.  Moreover  truth  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  spiritual  nature,  the  outward  can  only  be  its  physical  ex- 
pression. It  is  idle  to  reverse  the  order;  chains  and  the  stake  do  not 
reach  the  spirit  much  less  control  it.  Then  too  the  more  you  seek  to 
restrain  the  free  exercise  of  the  spiritual  nature,  the  more  widely  do  yon 
scatter  its  principles.  This  is  an  invariable  result.  Persecution  has  always 
accelerated  the  dissemination  of  ultimate  facts;  it  has  only  stimulated  in- 
quiry, doubt,  sympathy,  and  enlarged  the  field  of  liberality.  Men  will 
conquer  their  rights,  if  one  seeks  to  check  them,  and  no  armaments  or 
prisons  or  executions  can  annihilate  them.  The  law  of  brotherhood  and 
equality  cannot  be  despised  with  impunity ;  it  is  a  very  large  part  of  the 
truth.  If  one  dispises  ordinary  humanity  and  maltreats  his  fellows  under 
any  pretense  whatsoever,  it  is  already  bad  enough,  but  when  yon  profess 
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to  regard  yonr  fellows  as  members  of  the  same  household  of  love  there 
is  something  eyen  more  intensely  criminal  in  the  effort  to  stifle  their  re- 
ligions and  moral  opinions.  The  communions  that  have  resorted  to  force 
to  produce  conviction  or  to  punish  the  person  for  holding  contrary  yiews 
have  forgotten  that  truth  is  life;  it  is  a  seed  whose  vitality  will  survive 
all  efforts  to  crush  it.  What  is  fact  will  grow  and  abide  because  fact 
knows  no  change  when  once  established.  The  deed  done  is  irreversible 
when  once  it  is  accomplished.  Again  no  one  man  or  body  of  men  has 
the  whole  of  truth  in  custody;  each  has  his  appointed  ministry  and  hus- 
bandry with  regard  to  it,  so  that  both  the  law  of  charity  and  the  desire 
for  unity  together  with  the  aim  of  progress  to  comprehend  as  much  of 
essential  being  as  possible  do  combine  to  urge  mutual  recognition  and 
appropriation  of  what  is  common  property,  although  it  be  distributed  among 
so  many. 

And  another  element  is  forgotten  by  the  persecutor  or  the  society 
which  uses  physical  coercion  or  that  sort  of  mental  violence  which  is  even 
worse  in  its  hateful,  malign  inquisition  than  the  merely  corporeal  con- 
straint; it  is  a  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  capable  of  inspiring  a  Poly- 
carp  or  a  Wiclif  or  a  Hus  or  a  Luther  or  a  Schwenckfeld  or  a  Tyndale 
in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  divine  defence  of  reality  is  never  lacking  for 
God  cannot  diminish  himself.  The  courageous  soul  that  stands  firm  and 
asserts  its  liberty  of  conscience  has  God  in  him  and  back  of  him.  There 
is  an  eloquence  which  is  brief  but  carries  the  arrows  of  conviction  far 
and  farther.  It  should  here  be  observed  that  our  authors  trusted  Christ's 
promise;  they  believed  that  the  capacity  of  utterance  and  manly  defense 
of  religious  and  ethical  right  would  be  granted.  The  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit  was  a  part  of  the  truth  and  a  very  essential  element  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Holy  Ghost  is  an  actual  personality  and  a  genuine  inspirer,  who 
grants  the  consciousness  of  his  fellowship  in  the  most  exigent  moments. 
They  felt  sure  that  Christ  as  truth  could  not  deny  his  pledge  of  the  com- 
forting and  speaking  Paraclete.  For  them  there  was  nothing  that  was  in- 
comprehensible in  the  exercise  of  such  a  helpful  office.  In  the  light  of 
the  tenet  that  the  impact  of  God  upon  the  soul  was  without  any  inter- 
mediation this  ministration  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  was  not  a 
miracle  nor  a  fiction.  For  them  the  so-called  supernatural  was  the  most 
demonstrable  of  certainties;  God  is  ever  more  than  his  work  and  his  re- 
lation to  his  work  is  also  more  and  greater  than  the  creature  itself.  For 
man  the  highest  thing  is  that  there  is  a  God  and  that  he  is  a  Father; 
that  you  are  his  son  is  of  smaller  import;  but  if  you  are  his  son,  surely 
the  Father  can  approach  you  without  a  medium.  There  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent treatise  in  spirit  and  in  language  on  prayer,  which  belongs  to  this 
period,  dwelling  on  its  inwrought  qualities  and  quite  out  of  the  usual 
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mechanical  yein.  So  too  is  the  exposition  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer  which 
completes  the  little  work.  The  whole  tractate  is  snfifiised  with  a  rarely 
superior  contemplative  color.  Each  petition  closes  with  an  appropriate 
couplet  It  was  published  anonymously  and  is  entitled:  Sin  C^l^tiftlid^ 
Dnberrid^t  |  ob  Dnb  t>^  toeld^er  Drfad^/  aud^  ju  mem/  xoaS/  bnb  |  inaruff  bet 
tDore  (£^2tften  menfd^  betten  foQ/  bomit  |  er  fein  gebet  in  bet  loarl^eit  t>nh  bem 
ge^ft  feltglic^  |  t^un  m6ge.  SSeld^e  bnbetricl^t  ban  in  baS  l^e^Ifam  |  (bon  Sl^iifto 
tDQtem  got  bnnb  menfd^  gelerteS)  |  SSatter  Dnfer/  mtt  ettlid^en  jugefe^ten  tnoij 
ten  borgu  k^ielnal^e  bad  gan^  S^2tft«|Itcl^  lebe/  aid  em  jnnerlid^e  rebbe  |  ober 
betrac^tung  ju  got  ))er^{fa§t  Dn  gejogg  koiltt/  baft  |  nii|  einem  jebe  &)ix\U\ 
Itd^en  menfd^en  ju  |  loif jen  /  aber  |  k^iel  frud^tbarer  mtt  |  jnnerltc^em  ge^jmftt 
i&  ube. 

LV.  Our  authors  return  to  their  main  solicitude,  how  to  provide  for 
the  progress  of  this  truth.  Again  they  express  their  opinion  that  this  can 
be  done  only  through  the  careful  processes  of  culture  and  instruction.  The 
first  provision  is  to  furnish  competent  shepherds  or  leaders  and  supervisors 
of  education  who  themselves  have  proved  their  intellectual  and  spiritual 
fitness.  No  less  must  the  preachers,  who  may  be  distinct  from  such  pastors 
or  not,  be  evangelical;  that  is,  only  such  as  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  Christ  in  the  record  and  who  begin,  continue  and  end  all  things  in  that 
standard  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  bom  of  God,  who  are  thus  in 
spirit  and  purpose  really  examples  of  the  law  of  love  and  fraternity.  Of 
course  it  follows  that  such  teachers  must  be  delivered  from  and  be  in- 
dependent of  prelacy  and  be  imbued  with  a  sense  of  their  responsibility 
as  stewards  and  not  lords  of  the  mysteries;  they  must  feel  that  they  are 
of  the  people  and  serve  the  people  and  represent  them  because  chosen 
by  them.  Nor  should  they  be  ordained  without  due  examination  and  after 
having  been  approved  as  qualified  in  character  and  in  understanding.  With 
such  an  auspicious  beginning  in  the  adoption  and  carrying  out  of  a  genuine 
reform  in  clerical  spheres  they  feel  sure  of  the  result 

LYI.  The  effect  upon  the  people  will  be  equally  elevating.  The  ser- 
vices will  at  once  feel  the  change;  the  vernacular  will  speak  with  intel- 
ligence to  the  worshiper;  a  new  thought  will  be  introduced  into  religion 
since  the  medium  of  communion  between  God  and  men  will  be  shown  to 
be  direct;  all  the  frivolous  elements  will  disappear  and  the  crude  sym- 
bolisms whose  meaning  has  been  a  mixture  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
ideas  will  fall  away.  The  mere  word  priest  is  of  no  moment,  if  it  be 
derived  from  presbyter,  but  if  it  convey  Levitical  notions  and  encourage 
sacrificial  perversions,  then  away  with  it.  Further,  Christian  exercises  and 
practices  would  necessarily  t^e  the  place  of  the  mechanical  forms  in 
vogue.  This  reference  to  personal  spiritual  exercises  and  to  the  entire 
economy  of  relative  duties  now  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  Christian  spirit  has 
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been  considered  in  docomentB  IV  and  YI.  We  see  however  how  elemental 
they  have  become  as  indicatiye  of  a  genuine  Christian  experience.  Cor- 
responding deeds  are  requisite  to  demonstrate  the  inherency  and  vitality 
of  the  principles.  Aristotle  had  long  ago  said  that  if  one  wants  to  be- 
come actually  good  he  would  have  to  do  good.  There  is  no  life  cure  in 
words  or  in  philosophy.  The  finest  speculations  have  no  force  for  character 
unless  they  have  been  tried  and  have  manifested  their  strength  by  elevated 
deeds.  When  the  patient  does  not  follow  the  prescriptions  of  the  physician 
the  body  cannot  regain  its  soundness,  although  the  sick  man  may  have 
given  the  closest  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  formula.  How  slow  we  are 
to  learn  that  we  are  known  only  by  our  fruits.  The  doer  of  the  Word 
alone  realizes  his  liberty. 

LVn.  The  administration  of  the  episcopal  office  in  this  Gospel  sense 
will  have  not  only  the  divine  approval  and  inure  to  the  salvation  of  his 
charge  but  the  warm  support  of  princes  and  nobles  who  are  of  the  same 
mind  and  intent  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Beformation.  Their  homage 
and  loyalty  to  this  rectified  order  the  Bishop  may  be  assured  of. 

LYin.  It  is  significant  that  our  authors  return  to  the  prophets,  this 
time  as  preachers  of  divine  love.  The  way  of  restoring  communion  is  six- 
fold: the  conciousness  of  the  nearness  of  a  merciful  God,  the  sense  of 
estrangement  through  sin,  prayer  to  him,  repentance  and  conversion  from 
the  old  habits  of  mind  and  action  to  the  Lord  of  mercy,  the  outflovmig 
of  forgiveness  and  the  felt  experience  of  acceptance.  They  quote  these 
wonderful  words  of  Isaiah  designedly,  for  it  is  the  language  of  supreme 
reconciliation;  it  is  a  summary  of  what  was  revealed  in  the  person  and 
deed  of  Jesus  Christ.  Johann  Y  had  so  turned  to  God  and  found  his 
peace  in  those  parting  hours;  how  much  better  for  the  present  incumbent 
of  that  high  office  and  his  successor  to  heed  the  deep  meaning  of  that 
scene  at  the  bed-side,  and  so  be  the  Bishop  in  actuality  that  his  pred- 
ecessor so  earnestly  and  solemnly  longed  to  be.  Why  not  fulfil  the  wish 
of  Bishop  Thurzo  and  act  for  him  in  this  overshadowing  hour  of  mercj 
and  decision? 

LIX.  The  elements  of  final  pleading  with  the  Bishop  are  not  a  whit 
less  impressive.  1)  His  consciousness  that  what  they  say  is  true.  2)  That 
what  they  plead  for  he  himself  had  formerly  professed  to  desire.  3)  Such 
is  their  sense  of  his  consistency  and  of  his  sterling  qualities  that  they  are 
convinced  that  he  would  not  again  so  lightly  assume  the  grave  respon- 
sibilities of  his  office  had  he  to  do  it  over  again.  If  that  be  the  case  he 
must  surely  heed  the  strong  crying  of  his  two  friends  and  brothers,  because 
they  claim  that  all  which  they  have  written  is  the  firuit  of  brotherly  feel- 
ing. How  tenacious  this  thought  of  fraternity  had  become  may  be  seen 
from  the  numerous  corporations  which  had  a  more   or  less  beneficent 
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character  mainly  in  making  proyision  for  death  and  the  after-life.  The 
reformers  generally  retnrn  to  a  more  scriptural  view  of  the  Christian 
household.  True,  the  method  was  not  always  conceiyed  of  in  the  same 
way.  Thus  Hanns  Staygmayr  of  Beutlingen  in  1524  wrote  a  little  treatise 
called:  Sin  tur|e  t^n^lberrid^tuttg  t)on  bet  |  toaten  S^ftUd^e  bru'|berfd^aft/ 
aQen  Sl^rilftenlid^en  men^lfd^en  fer  nu|IUd^  ifi  (ee«|fen.  In  this  he  treats 
such  a  fraternity  from  its  spiritual  nature.  He  who  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father  who  is  in  heayen,  is  my  brother,  sister  and  mother.  He  contrasts 
the  natural  and  spiritual  household:  the  latter  has  its  origin  in  a  gospel 
seed  or  a  new  birth  through  faith,  the  redemptiye  processes  being  begun 
in  that  regeneration.  Hence  the  possessions  also  are  mutual,  what  is 
Chrisf  s  is  also  ours.  The  Virgin  Mary  herself  becomes  our  sister  in  this 
relationship.  Further,  we  gradually  realize  the  fatherhood  of  God.  Moreover 
the  unity  of  the  household  will  prompt  to  deeds  of  fraternal  regard  and 
helpfulness.  Now  this  explanation  of  the  real  family  should  eradicate  the 
false  brotherhoods  because:  1]  They  make  of  God  a  tyrant  and  not  a 
Father,  by  seeking  other  mediatorial  and  intercessional  expedients.  2)  They 
substitute  their  own  works  for  the  sufficient  merits  of  Christ  3)  They 
resort  to  the  papal  paper-trade  for  justification  and  forgiveness.  4)  They 
concern  themselves  anxiously  about  the  dead.  5]  Their  societies  are  purely 
selfish  because  circumscribed  to  their  own  numbers.  Hence  the  contrast 
with  the  right  evangelical  idea  of  the  household  of  faith  prompts  to  a 
discarding  of  this  entire  misconceived  system. 

LX.  They  ask  the  Bishop  to  solve  the  contradiction  between  the 
present  aspect  of  the  pontifical  State  with  its  splendors  and  trappings  and 
two  simple  scriptural  statements:  That  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of 
this  world,  which  is  to  say  that  it  is  spiritual  essentially,  supremely  and 
eternally.  And  the  thought  that  mere  outwardness  and  externality,  the 
bald  magnificence,  titles,  show,  pomposities  and  pride  of  men  is  in  any 
case  an  abomination,  a  hateful  thiug  in  the  sight  of  God ;  how  much  more 
must  it  be  so  when  such  ideals  and  ends  are  attached  to  his  Kiugdom. 
Turn  to  Rome  and  to  your  own  see,  our  dear  Bishop;  is  not  the  contrast 
between  christic  and  apostolic  simplicity  with  this  exaggeration  of  pomp, 
ceremonialism  and  machinery  terrible  to  the  spiritual  judgment?  And 
should  it  not  be  an  occasion  for  alarm  ?  What  excuse  is  possible  ?  a  rec- 
onciliation is  not  conceivable  nor  is  it  practicable.  In  the  solution  of  this 
problem  show  us  the  same  kindly  and  fraternal  temper  that  we  have  tried 
to  manifest  toward  you.  Then  give  us  the  meter  and  rhymes  of  these 
two  irreconcilable  kingdoms.  There  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  think- 
ing that  the  Roman  Curia  can  be  the  offshoot  of  the  New  Testament 
pictures  of  Church  and  Kingdom,  or  that  any  theoiy  of  deyelopment  can 
bring  back  the  present  conditions  into  accord  with  that  original  fountain, 
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or  to  hope  that  these  existing  deflections  can  eyer  be  regarded  as  the  jnst 
issae  of  those  primitive  institutions.  It  was  on  the  4  th  of  January  1529 
that  Cardinal  Gontarini  begged  Clement  VII  not  to  devote  his  entire  energy 
to  the  rescne  of  the  States  of  the  Church  bat  rather  to  spend  his  solicitude 
upon  the  safety  of  the  true  Church  which  is  the  fellowship  of  aU  believers 
in  Christ.  The  pope  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his  reflection  and  advice 
)>ut  contended  that  the  condition  of  the  world  had  compelled  the  practical 
secularization  of  the  Church  and  that  in  spite  of  his  own  deeper  feeling 
he  must  surrender  to  existing  politics.  It  is  not  an  unmeaning  joke  when 
it  is  stated  in  the  Schutzrede  that  if  Peter  wanted  to  be  pope,  he  would 
first  have  to  become  a  cardinal. 

LXI.  So  they  commend  him  to  the  gracious  care  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  who  has  condescended  to  pour  out  his  Spirit.  The  office  of  that 
Spirit  is  to  complete  the  praise,  honor  and  saving  power  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Here  at  the  close  we  are  brought  back  to  the  dispensation  of  the 
Holy  Ohost  and  his  relation  to  the  living  Word.  We  must  habituate  our- 
selves to  Schwenckfeld's  conception  of  what  the  Paraclete  is  to  effect  in 
the  divine  economy.  His  was  not  a  mere  name,  nor  is  he  an  idle  abstrac- 
tion nor  a  sort  of  complement  to  the  Trinity  nor  a  dual  and  mutual  energy 
nor  a  conglomerate  of  human  and  divine  dynamics,  but  a  veritable  person 
who  has  come  to  us  in  the  orphaned  state  of  the  Father's  children  to 
dwell  with  and  in  us  for  the  completion  of  Christ* s  salvatory  relationship 
to  us.  The  doxa  of  the  Word  is  brought  to  its  full  revelation  and  fruit 
through  the  uninterrupted  ministration  of  the  Holy  Ohost  In  that  con- 
viction a  believing  bishop  and  a  believing  Christian  should  live  hourly 
would  they  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  participation  in  the  divine  nature. 

LXn.  It  is  a  fitting  conclusion,  this  invocation  at  the  end:  May  God 
illumine  Tour  Grace  and  all  who  desire  it,  with  his  knowledge.  This  is 
that  inexhaustible  iiciYvcooi^  whose  choicest  terms  come  to  us  through  faith 
hope  and  love.  It  is  self-illuminating;  it  brings  its  own  light;  it  is  the 
way  toward  complete  truth.  If  our  authors  began  with  a  salutation  of 
grace  and  peace  in  the  divine  persons,  they  end  with  an  invocation  of 
the  best  that  human  hearts  can  eigoy.  No  one  can  possess  this  fullness  of 
knowledge  who  does  not  long  for  it.  The  soul  that  craves  self-indulgence, 
that  magnifies  its  own  isolation  and  solitariness,  can  receive  no  healing 
beams  from  God.  The  creature  that  does  not  feel  its  dependence  upon 
its  Maker  can  have  no  enjoyment  of  his  society.  The  prayer  of  our 
authors  is  that  every  human  being  may  have  such  a  desire  and  enter  into 
the  fullness  of  the  light  of  the  Kingdom  and  glory  of  Christ. 

LXin.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  a  part  of  the  right  of  free  speech. 
Naturally  this  freedom  asserted  itself  the  moment  the  tongues  of  men 
were  unloosed;  presses  began  to  abound  to  give  expression  to  the  clarified 
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renBOxungs  of  men;  but  hardly  had  the  liberty  annonnced  itself  when 
preBamptiye  authority  b^^  to  extinguish  it  One  of  the  earliest  spedmeas 
of  Protestant  restriction  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  we  find  in  the 
apology  of  Johannes  Groninger.  On  the  inside  of  the  title  page  there 
stands:  2)i8  bud^Iin  ift  burd^  bie  t)erorbenten  ju  SSittenberg  befel^/  tmb  ju 
bruden  jugelaffen.  9R.  fi.  This  was  an  early  departure  from  the  Christian 
liberty,  so  gallantly  defended  in  1521,  and  this  too  before  Pentecost  1524. 
The  very  gift  of  tongues  should  have  dissuaded  from  it 


G. 

Note:  a  period  Mpaniing  tho  nnmben  givon  indieatM  ftdl  ■greement  bttwoen  A  nsd  B.    AUbovi^  tbt  two 
forms  of  T  are  not  distiBgnkhed  in  the  Tocabnlazy,  some  of  the  explanations  and  verbal  reprints  have  reftoenoe 

to  tke  tistinetion  between  them. 


tttftiaeK  get  into  dimiBe,  aboiish  274*9; 
B  abbrtagcn  276 ». 

tics  bat,  howeyer,  emj.  2i4i«.  245 »;  248B- 
14-sott.  2498-MV-2S;  260^1.  26122;  262^' 
8*  18*  19* SI.  263^8*^*^21;  254 10- u.  Wb^^\ 
2567.  267 7;  2685- 7«.  260^-T.asi;  200". 
261";  264 ''•"•«>•«.  2667-im6-»;  2663* 
18  82.  2678WW;  268«-M.  268is-M;  2707- 
»•».  2717-21W;  276 w.  277«;  278». 
279»;  v^tcr  248M.  24924;  2622i.  25824; 
2649.  2569;  2682*.  2692*;  270».  271 »; 
28020.  28120. 

fttermal?  again,  ado,  2602o.    26120;  269«; 

olier  maid  2686. 
algeiDii(tiiii  Bee  sub  abioeii|ttt* 
[Wgott]  idol,  8h,m.,  Xbgfttteni  (to<.i>{.  268  *. 

269  i. 
allfl6tten9  idolatry,  s6.  /!,  nom.  sg.  2662. 
267  ». 

[aBfiittctif^]  idolatrous,  adj,,  ab66ttcrift^cn 

gm.  pi.  n.  272»;  B  WgMtti\^tn  273». 
Sbfllttcnt  see  9ll0Ott* 
[alf4Ia0cn]  refuse,  reject,  abfillc^t  pr^. 

•rui.  3<i  ag.  26680.  26780. 
atlletlett  remove,  abolish,  al^v^tUtn  inf. 

connected  with  prep,  zn  280 12 ;  B  aJf^i» 

{teUm  281  i8. 
[oM^na]  do  away  with,  abolish,  nit^ntpres. 

tub;.  SA  sg,  27288;  b  alttfA  27388. 

[tttioei^cn]  deviate,  aHmiHtnn  pp.  24428; 
B  al0cioii(en  ^4627. 

atlPeilbca  torn  aside,  pres.  mcL  3^  jpl.  2468*. 
24784. 

ab}tifleKni  see  abftcHcn* 
94  ah,  exclamatioii  of  regret  278  21.  27921; 
28088.  28128. 

Oexpns  Behwenekfeldianomm. 


a^ten  pay  attention  to,pfiw.ffM;.  3d|>;.  24628. 
247  8S;  a^tenn  loird  bofnr  we  hold,  prea. 
wd.l^pl^&d»\  B  a^ten  loird  bafiir28198 

gCOl^t  p.p.  2622T.  26327. 
Xbant  Adam,  nom.  ag.  2628.  2638;  dot.  ag. 
2628.  2634. 

abber  see  abet  =  obcr. 
isbtt  dialect,  form  of  ober  or,  eof%;.  2442; 
2462;    26018-28;    26681;    2607;    26288bis; 

26424;  2662-14;  27084;  272»-80;  27621; 

280»;  28210;  the  spelling  abber  occurs 

26088.  B  Ober  2462;  2472;  26118-27.88; 
26781;  26116;  26388bis;  26628;  267214; 
27184;  27328-80;  27721;  28188;  28310. 

Xber  dialect  form  of  aber  however,  eonj. 
2682;  B  obcr  2692. 

abet  nobility,  ab.  m.,  ace.  ag.268i;  ahtU  dot. 
^.27418;  28025;  B  spells  Wei  2697; 
27618;  28125. 

albcm  foolish,  dot.  pL  m.  2668i.  2678i. 

WbO  there,  aJv.264i4.  26614. 

att  all,  a£(;.,uninfleoted,  a  pronoun  following 
2688.  2698;  spelt  %U  28215.  283i8;  the 
inflected  forms  occuring  are  in  the  sin- 
gular of  the  masculine :  alien  oee.  ag.  m. 
2445.  2464;  26238.  26388;  272i.  273i;  of 
the  femenine:  Me  nom  ag.  f.  26025. 26125; 
Olle  ace.  ag.  f.  27018.  271 »;  oKct  nom.  ag. 
m.  2664.  2674;  26229.26320;  2808.  2818; 
gen.  ag.  f.  2562B.  2672B;  dot.  ag.  f.  2484. 
2494;  26484.  26688;  2607.  2617;  26228. 
26328;  26881.  26981;  27221.  27321;  of  the 
neuter:  atit9  nom.  ag.  n.  248 lo.  249 lO; 

26220.    2632B;     26628-84.    25728-34;     2702. 

2712;  2808.  2818;  aee.  ag.  n.  24218.  24320; 
26814. 25914;  28085.  28185.  Of  the  plural 
these  forms  occur:  allf  nom.  pi.  m.  244 

25 bis 80.    24624 bisST;     26484.    26684;    26221. 
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263M;  2645-».  266««;  27031.  271»i; 
272«.  273«;  278 «  279 »;  280f  281<; 
ace.  pL  m.  246».  247»;  262S  263»; 
266i«.  2671H;  262«-tt.  263"tt;  282». 
28310;  nom.jp^/:  2681.  269i;  nom.pLn. 
266S.2578;  aee.p/.fi. 24216.  243 »;  246». 
247»;  262»  253»;  26481.  26680;  26286. 
26386;  spelt  mt  gen.  pL  n.  262»  263»; 
aUtt  gm.pl.m.  2446. 246'';  gm.pl.f.  274io. 
27616;  gen.pLn.2b2K  263«;  26288.26388; 
connected  with  a  enperlative  it  occnra 
in  aKev  ficijUi^ftc  268«.  B  a*  gaiftli^ftc 

269«;  and  atttt  titfffie  268«.  269«;  a«Cn 
dcU.^.  m.  24482.  24681;    246^.  247^ 
26216.  26316;  26488.  26688;  280».  281» 

spelt  aaenn  242i6;  282i6;  b  affeii243i7 

28316;  da<.ji;./:  2641.  2661;  27888.  27981 
dat.pl.  n.  244»  24616;  26486.  26686.  Note 
the  mt  26286. 263»  is  mistake  for  Wktt. 
oKein  alone,  only,  adv.  24618;  24887;  262  8S; 
26488;  26618;  26816-84;  2601;  26280;  27180 
B;  27281;  2748;  27888;  2808;  spelt  ttllailtil 

26288;  B  aHaill  24713;  24987;  26380;  26681; 
26718;    2696-84;   2611;    26380-85;    273*1; 

2766;  27988;  281«;  aUeine  the  fiiUer  fom 
27080. 

aKtnt^ttttes  eyerywhere,  in  every  way,  adv. 
2486.  2496. 

^tx  fitiftli^lke  see  snb  att  and  0eiftHi|« 
HHer  tiefffte  see  snb  aS  and  tieff. 
aaefanMit  altogether  262  lO;  spelt  in  B  alle 

faiiMit  26316. 
att  0eiitci]tignii|  in  general,  ado.  2808*;  spelt 

in  B  an  oenta^nifilli^  28184. 

al^c  here,  adv.  27488;  spelt  in  B  attl^ie 
27684. 

aimed  alms,  sb.  ti.,  ace.  sg.  270 1 ;  spelt  almel 
26018;  B  restores  the  older  and  fuller 
form  almftfen  261 18;  271 1. 

M  as,  adv.  24280-85.  24316-8i-2B;  2446.  246?; 
24618.  24718;  24880.  24986;  268i«'86.  269 
i«-86;  26680.  26780;  270*.  2714;  272*17. 
273*- 17;  2781.2791;  28085.  28185.  In  the 
sense  of  as  for  example  it  occors  26786 
it  is  » that  is  26280. 26380;  ft  is  followed 
by  the  relative,  as  such  who  2801*.  281 1*; 
M  loof  «  fo  loat  aid  as  true  as  26480. 
26680.  It  corresponds  to  preceding  |o 
fcnen,  as  far  as  2606.  2516;  to  preced- 
ing oUi4  6o  loeaiQ  26885.  26985;  to  pre- 
ceding cBen  foitil  270*.  271*.    it  serves 


as  temporal  conjunction  9(M  278 17.  279  lo. 
It  stands  for  aid  el  26486.  26686.  It  in- 
troduces a  parenthesis  24615.  24715.  The 
spelling  aI6  is  found  242 15;  oHd  2465; 
26486;  25686;  26287.  26387;  280**.  2811*. 
B  old  2475;  26686;  26788.  in  26280  tXi 
may  be  misprint  for  ond. 

Old  bcnn  then,  adv.  2668;  B  algbeun  2678; 

spelt  Hid  besn  27488.  27688. 

alfO  so,  thus,  adv.  2448.  2468;  24687.  24787; 
2601*5.  2511-5;  2668.  2678;  2688*.  2698*; 
26280.  26380;  26985;  2708.  2718;  27418. 
27618;  2766.  2776;  2807.  2817.  Spelt  in 
B  algo  26885;  Wfo  24681.  24781;  24888-86. 
24988  »;  26016.  26118;  26488.  26688;  2686. 
2698;  27416.  27618. 

alt  old;  the  uninflected  form  in  connection 
with  a  noun  250i8. 25118.  See  also  ofU 
^ClfenUtteu*  The  inflected  forms  occur- 
ring are  attcn  dot.  sg.  f.  25081;  B  altcn 

26131;  alten  dat.sg.m.  2688.  269 1;  daL 
sg.  n.  26611.  267  H;  26116;  spelt  ttlbmn 
26016;  alt^en  ace.  sg.  tn.  26686;  B  aUtes 
26788. 

out  ^cttommcii  old  usage,  old  tradition, 
sb.  n.,  dot.  sg.  280i8/i8;  b  alt  ^*  281i8/i8. 

alioeg  always,  adv.  278  lo;  spelt  in  B  alllpefi 
27910;  it  shows  its  original  composition 
as  ace.  pi.  in  the  spelling  aHe  tOCge  266 

88-85.  26788-85. 

am,  a^m,  a^ii,  Sdn  see  sub  an* 

flmtn  Amen,    exclamation   264  lo.  266  lO; 

spelt  fiVmn  28281.  28380. 
amyt  office,  sb.  n.,  dal.  sg.  2448*.  24588; 

24688.  24788;  26410.  266i0;  27681.  27781; 

aee.  sg.  2486.  2496;  am)ltd  gen.  sg.  2441. 

2461;  24681.  24781. 
an  on,  in,  with  regard  to,  prep.  w.  daL 

24387;  2468.  2478;  26436.  26685;  27681. 

2776-81;  28317;  spelt  aim  24286;  2766; 
28217;  with  the  aee.  aXL  occurs  27030. 
27180;  28116;  spelt  a^a  28016;  9l^a2408; 
B  9111  2413.  With  the  dot.  of  m.  or  n. 
article  it  appears  contracted  to  am  244  u* 

18-15-84.  246 10- 11- 14-88;  25088.  26188;  2531*; 
268l6-8*bU.   269l6-84bi«;   2717;   27388; 

27710-31;  2797;  28086.  28187;   spelt  Vm 
27288.  27388;   t^nt  2521*;   2707;  27286; 
27610-88;  2786.    See  also  bor. 
a^ll  a  Ofine   without,   prep.  IT.  €tee.  2445; 
25216;  27486;  B  OH  246*;  25316;  27686; 
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an  86283;  270»;  276M;  B  011  263»; 
271 S;  277  M;  the  follerform  anc  ocoun 
250«;  26S^»;  B  Oil  261«;  259^;  nut 
269».  It  ought  to  be  noted  that  a^n 
274»;  B  011  .275»  Boems  to  be  the 
aathor's  slip  for  nttt*  See  sab  mit  and 
vtmmer  and  oiu 

antettlen  worship  266»;  B  onbctten  257». 

[an  Mtten  «  an  Mctcn]  offer,  bitten  • « •  an 

pres.  ind.  3^  pi  260  io ;  B  iittcn  an  261io/ii. 

anbet  other,  nam,  eg.  m,  26217.  263''';  aec, 
ag,  f.  260iS'M.  aei^;  ace,  ag.  n.  264 ». 
26610;  aee,  fH,  n,  2&2\  2638;  anbcrc  om. 
8g.  f,  in  B  261  i<;  anbcm  gen^ag, m.  278». 
279»;  dai,  ag.  m,  2788.  2798;  the  neater 
anberS  2631^;  it  serves  as  adrerb  in  the 
sense  of  otherwise,  differently  266  K  267i, 
connected  with  nicttS  it  has  the  sense 
of  nothing  else  246»247»;  272i«.273i8; 
with  nit^t  it  means  invariably,  con- 
fidently 280M  281M;  with  M  it  appears 
266".  267*7.  The  spelling  is  annbcrS 
26210. 

anbcnnal  with  the  indef.  article  preceding, 
another  time,  adv.  2488i;  B  nnites  ain« 
anbcrmol  2498i. 

onbet^  00  alsewhere,  adv.  26284/86;  264<»; 
28011;  inB  anbcrtma  2638«;  2668;  281  h. 

onbensert  »  anbetbert  a  second  time;  lit- 
erally: a  second  joomey,  adv.2b2'^\  in 
B  anbemnit  263''.  See  also  sab  D3, 
p.  324. 

onfan0  beginning,s.m.,fiom.s^.  262^7;  26388. 

[anfanflcn]  commence,  start,  anocfangen  p.p. 

2741.  2761. 

[o^n  fitbcn]  denoance,  a^n  gcgebenn  p.p. 
264»;  B  angegebcn  266». 

tngeborn  congenital  2624.  263f 

a|n  gcgebenn  see  a^n  gcben* 

ongensbnttn  see  annc^mcn* 

Vngefelen  considered,  considering,  p,p. 
serving  almost  in  the  fonction  of  a  oon- 
janction  2468.  2478;  ongefe^en  272*1. 
278M. 

ttnge^eigt  see  on|eigcn« 

[alinn  lialten]  keep  on,  persevere,  (alt  •  •  • 

tt^nn  ag.  imper.  2488;  B  (ttlbt  •  ••  ttn  2498. 
an^angen  adhere  to,  prea.  ind,  8^  pi.  24680. 
24780. 

tn  ||e|enn  instigate,  orge,  prea.  ind.  S^  pL 
278i«;  B  on  \t^tXi  27914. 


an  msffen  |tl(,  arrogate  to  oneself,  prea. 

ind.ddpL  27218;  B  an  maffcn  27318. 
%nm9  Annas,  proper  name,  26680.  26780. 
annc^mcn  accept  242*8;  2828;  in  b  an* 

nemen    243*4;    261  ^/W;    2678S;    277"; 

2838;  an  ne^men  26681/2681;  a^nnemen 
26018/18;  |{4  « « .  onnetmcn  uke  interest 
in,  take  pity  on  276";  n^nMlt  |{i|  ••.  O^n 

262»7/*8;  B  nil  ••  *  an  263*7;  angen•^» 
men  pp.  2660;  b  angcnommen  267  0. 

anrei^nng  incitement;  a.  /.,  nom.  ag.  274 10 ; 
in  B  misprinted  an^a^^nng  276 10. 

anrnffen  invoke  260*0;  b  anniffen  261 80; 

tnfft •*•  an  tiiip6ra/.p/.  280*7;  B  rn{ft««. 

an  281*7. 
anfc^cnn  consider  278 «;  B  anfe^en  279^; 

@cben  oird  bamor  a^n  we  hold  242 »; 

B  6*  io«  barfiir  an  243  lo.  For  the  p.p.  an* 

gtfc^cn  in  the  function  oi  a  conjunction 

see  above. 
Hntloort  answer,  ab.  U  ^fwm.  ag.  2628;  266 10 ; 

2674-10;  HnttoOttt  2664;  B  fintionrt  263^ 
anntttort  see  sab  ontoortcn. 
antmortcn  answer  264*8;  B  antonrten266tt; 

ttntioort^cn  262 »;  b  anftonrtten  268*8; 

9lnloortten  270  u;  B  tlnttssrtcn  27lii; 

anftoorttcn  276**;   b  anttsnrten  2778*; 

connected  with  an:  snant^Mtten  268*0; 
B  }ilant»ottcn  269*o;  anttsottcn  pna.  ind. 
l>tp/.2688;  B  ttntmnttcn  2698;  onntttort 

shortened  from  annttssrtetC,  paat  3<i  ag. 

27210;  B  antttort  278 10 ;  geont^ttort  pp. 
264»/80;  B  gcontionrt  266**. 

an^eigen  indicate,  point  oat;  infinitive  nsed 
as  a  neater  nonn,  ace.  ag.  272*0;  B  on* 
}a4gcn  273*0;  an^eigenn  prea.  ind.  l*^pL 
2724/5;  B  on^atgen  273«/8;  an^eigct  pref . 

ind.Sdag.  276*8;  B  ttnaa^gft  277 »;  the 
shortened  form  on^eigt  246*7;  274"; 
276 1;  B  onaa^gt  247*7;  27618/" ;  277  *;  ^eigt 
•••  a^n  prea.  ind.  3^  s^.  268";  B  ja^gt  •«» 
an  26911;  angcteigt  pp.  244**;  268*8y*7; 
B  angeaat^gt  246  8I;  269*8/*7. 

a)l  if,  eanj.  264»;  280 1*;  B  Sb  26618;  2811*. 

See  also  sab  ob« 
a)i  glcilt  although,  eanj.  26288;  B  sbglcil( 

2638*. 
Moflcl]  apostle,  ab.  m.,  nH^fttfM  nam.  pL 

27810;  B  SdOlkeln  279i8;  gen.  pL  2601*; 

B  tqislkein  261tt;   spelt  mfttiw  264**; 

B  iqioftein  266*8. 
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[arg]  evil,  aclj.  atgeS  000.  80,  n.  242^.  343  <«. 

ttrgnnieitt  argnment,  ah,  n.,  nam.  sg,  268 1^. 
269";  ace.  «y.  270".  271". 

Arm  poor,  the  nniflected  form  qualifying 
the  nom.  of  a  neater  noon  occurs  260^. 
261  ^  The  inflected  forma  appearing  with 
the  definite  article  preceding  are  ann( 
ace,  sg,  n.  260^  261S;  aee.  pL  m.  250»; 
B  ameil  261 »;  amtcn  nom,pl.  m.  260>i. 
261  «>;  272«T.  273«;  gm,pl,  m,  2607. 261'; 
268M.  269M;  2748.  276^;  gen.pl,  n.  268»; 
269>0;  276".  277";  amtctut  dot,  pi.  m. 
274»;  B  atmcn  276»>.  With  the  indef. 
art.  preceding  occurs  only  the  nom.  sg. 
m.  aimtt  276 1«.  277".  In  the  function 
of  a  noun,  with  the  def.  art.  preceding 
we  find  tttmen  gen.  pi.  m.  262'.  263>; 
ace,  pi.  m.  246  «.  247  «. 

[amtntU  poyerty,  sh,  m.,  amnt^i^  gen.  sg. 
274»;  B  armUi^  276ti.  Note  the  mas- 
culine gender,  being  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  mhd.  armuot  m.  which  was  in 
use  by  the  side  of  the  strong  feminine 
armuot 

Uttiilfl  article,  sb,  m.,  nom,  sg,  264  <;  nom. 
pL  26810;  spelt  SlrHtfeU  2688;    arttifell 
gen.pl.  274'*;  B  spells  consistently  %u 
tiflcl    in  all   instances   266^  nom.  sg. 
2698- 10  nom. pi,;  21b»  gen,  pi. 

tn4  also, cu^. 242 K. 243 " ;  2448- ». 246«m 
246«'8.i9.  247«-,»-i9;  248**-«.  249J*-« 
260«»-««.  261  «•»•«;  26210- 17- ».  253io- 
17-so;  2641*12* "»'».  266i'iS'tS'2S;  2661 
"•»  267S*"'»;  2681-5-1*-"-*'.  2695-18 
"•«7j  2608- 10- 18.  2618-1018;  2628T.  263*7 

2645-8-28-81.  266fi'8-S2-80;  266 1^ 8*  17- ^- *^ 80 

2671^' 8- "•»>•»•  80-  2688-i7-si-».  2698*17 

Sl-»;  270^'S8*S6*S9.  271*8* 25- 25- 80^*  272^*10 
18«  18-  81.  273**  10*  18-  18*  88  •  2741*  "■  88-  2B 

2761*  "•«•*';  276*5.  277*8;  2780*  18- 19- so 

88*  SB-  ao.  2790-  10-  lO-  so-  S3-  8B-  86;  2801'  *8* 

281 1*8.   The  spelling  9(]i4  occurs  once 
in  A  2748;   in  B  three  times:    266"; 
2691;  2768. 
anff  upon,  to,  in,  prep,  w.  dot,  and  aec. 
With  the  dot,  it   occurs   26081.  261 8i 
2748.  2768;  with  ace,:  2448-20bii.  2467-28 
24688;  248».  249»;  262".  263";  26888 
25988;   260a.  261^;   262i»»    263i8*8 

26415- 16*8.    266 15*  18- 8S;     2688*8-84.    2698 
8884;     27011*88.    27111*88;      272*8.     273*8 


274";  275";  28084;  b  spells  au'f  ih  these 
instances:  246»;  24788;  28184;  si||)  ^^9 
so  that,  with  a  view  that  2444;  244 ». 
2458-8;  246n.  24788y88;  24810.  249iO; 
274*8.  276*5;  276»;  B  snf  bad  277*8; 
0nff  M  appears  twice  in  A  2460- *8;  in 
B  it  is  fluff  hia  247*8;  and  nnjT  b}  2470; 
auffd  see  sub  le^t  and  ttenlger.  See 
also  sub  M  auff  and  bomuff. 
anffblofenn  inflate,  pres,  ind.  3^  pi.  2688;  B 

aupioles  2698;  attffiebloren  pp^  242 1*; 

24810;  B  anffQfMogcn  243 18;  249io. 
auffbrengen  get  up,  raise  280*;  B  anff  brbi< 

gen  281*;   connected  with  ^u:  anff  %Xi* 

bringen  278ii/i*;  B  anffsUringen  279". 
auffgeblofcn  see  aitffbIo|enn. 
aitffgeriitt  see  onffriibtenn* 
[ttnff  btlffen]  help  to  rise  from,  it.  gen.^ 

bilfft  • « «  auff  pres,  ind.  3^  8^.  28084;  B 

bUft  *  •  •  anf  28184. 
anffrt^tenit  erect,  raise  274 18;  B  aufri^tes 
27618;  connected  with  au:  osff  Sttriibtcmi 
274»;  B  auffsftriitteti 276*?;  tUft... anff 

pres.  ind.  3^  sg,  270»;  B  ti^t  • » «  anf 
271*0;  onfgetitbt,  p,p,  2608;  264s«*8i; 
28018.  28118;    B  anfge(i4t  2618;  266*8; 

anff  geri^it  2668o. 

anffmr  uproar,  riot,  sb.  «».,  dat.sg.  2608; 

anffrar  ace,  sg,  2781**18;  B  dnfftfts  2618; 

279 1**  18. 
anfffebcn  looking  upon,  supervision,  inf. 

used  as  neuter  noun;  ace.  sg.  246*8. 247*8; 

24910;  spelt  anfffebn  248  lo. 
anff  f^icrten  unbar,  unlock  268*5;  B  anff< 

fliemn  26985. 
attfffteifen  set  up  26088.  26188;  anff  ^eden 

this  separate  spelling  appears  in  both 

for  the  pres,  ind,  3,d  pi  260*7.  251*^. 
anff  nenten  take  up,  receive,   connected 

with  }u:  anff  in  ncmcn  268*8;  b  onff  sft- 

nemen  269*5. 

anfflofnng  rescinding,  sb,  f.f  aec,  sg.  276*; 

B  anflifnng  2778. 
onff  merffen  throw  up,  set  up,  2488;  b  anf 

merffen  249« 
[onge]  eye,  sb.  n.,  angcn  dot.  pi.  267*?;  268o. 

2698;  262".  26318;  spelt  angenn  266*7. 
angcnblitf  moment,  s5.  m.,  ace.  pi,  266 18. 

2671*. 
SCngn^innd  Augustine,  proper  name  nom. 

sg,  2667.  2677. 
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anl  oat  of,  prep.  w.  dai.  242»».  243»»; 

244»*.   246»;    246>i».   247M«;    248«. 

249»;  268»-3e.  259»i»;  a60««.  261 2«; 

262«M.  263«-W;    264».  266«;    268i8. 

26918;  270».  271»;  272".  273";  276». 

277»;  28012.  28112;  282i.  283i;  att|  in 

the  Bense  of  ant  geten  occi^ra  2528. 2536. 
anPre^huig  spreading,  ab,  f.^  dot  sg,  2602; 

B  aulHratttung  2612. 

[anfferkoeltU  elect,  pp.  used  as  adj.  or  noun, 
anffemeltteitit  gm.pl  m.  264*;  B  anffer* 
ttclten  265«. 

avMnren  carry  oat  2482*;  B  aulfiren  2492«. 
In  the  sense  of  carry  ont  the  reqoire- 
ments  of  establishing  anything,  clear  a 
claim,  a  proposition  etc.  it  occars  In 
angfnrt  prea.  ind.  3^  8g.  268  ?;  B  ailfifirt 

269  ■';  anBfitfurt  p.p.  268*-io;  B  auggefArt 

269<- 10. 
angfnnillfl  establishing,  sb.  f.,  ace.  «^.  268ii; 

B  anefsntng  269  h. 
flttfi  gein  go  oat,  o*  laffcn  issae  24628; 

B  anggecit  247  2S.    anggetcii  prea.  ind. 

S^pi.  24411;  B  anlgeen  24510. 
onlgelegt  see  ait((egen« 

tttt|  gef^Illffetiii  ezdaded,  exempted,  p.p.^ 
occars  in  the  phrase  ml  Jolt  a.  l^ahtn 
we  want  to  liare  excladed  278 10 ;  B  anfi* 
geWlsjIw  27910. 

flitl  tagen  chase  oat  25228;  B  ttttg  Sagen 

25328. 
anflegea  interpret  2602«;  B  anglegoi  261 2«; 

anglegeil  pres.  ind.  S^pl  2666.  2678;  ge* 
got  • « «  anl  26028.  26127y8B;  sn^Ugt  prea. 
ind.^ag.  242".  24318;  contracted  with 
the  neater  personal  pronoan  ed:  lt%t9 
Ollfi  2622.  2631;  antgclegt  p.p.  2602«. 
B  an^geUgt  by  misprint  26124. 
linlUgllllg  interpretation,  ab.f.,  dat.  ag.  2462«. 
2472«. 

astgcnommni  exempted,  p.p.  loir  toottcn  a* 
^olies  we  want  to  have  exempted  24818. 

^918. 

ostgeioorffcn  see  anlioerffen* 

anlge^ogeil  p.p.  taken  out,  exempted,  loit 
loolleit  a*  ^a^m  we  want  to  have 
exempted  250 »;  B  aii6ge)0gcii  251 ». 

isfri^ten  carry  oat,  accomplish  2502«/2S; 
B  atttri^tni  25124/K;  25718;  spelt  ant« 

riAtenn  256 12 ;   ri^t  «•*  OUl  imper.  ag. 
2488.  2498. 


ouffatnng  exposition,  institation,  ab.  /I, 
dai.  ag.  26488;  B  anffo^nng  26585;  anf* 
fa^nngeii  a(^.jp;.280i2 ;  B  anfffatiingen  28112. 

anlf  f^Ioffcnn  kick,  connected  with  prep, 
an:  ang  snf^Iodenit  2788^/88;  b  aufi  aft 

\m\VX  27985/36. 

ttnfflicitbtr  dispenser,  ab.  m.,  aec.  pi.  272 1?. 
27317. 

ati(f4ire4enn  attering,  infinitiye  ased  as 
neater  noan,  dai.  ag.  2608;  B  an(f))re4tn 
2618. 

[anfitterffen]  cast  oat,  auggeioorffen  p.p. 

24418.  245". 

ang  asftlo^enn  see  anfff^Iotesi. 

8o))ft  pope,  ab.  m.,  aee.  ag.  26281.  26381; 

2715;  27781;  ^^  ace.  ag,  264"'.  2657; 

2705;  27681;  baift  2782;  which  serves 

also  for  the  genitiye  276  »;  B  io^lft  2792; 

8tqi9  27715;  l^^^gen.  ag.  2648;  B  So^lfld 

2658 
bann  ban,  interdict,  ace.  ag.  26827;   274 1^. 

27514;  B  Sann  26928. 
barmberiig  mercifal,  adj.  25222.  25322. 
bannbcr^tgfeit  mercy,  pity,  ab.  f.,  ace.  ag. 

25822;  B  tannlfcr^igtait  25922;  (arm* 
(ertifeit  dot  ag.26B^\  B  bam^cr^ig^ 
foit  25720. 

talb  soon,  adv.  24480.  24628;  24682.  24782; 

the  older  form  bfllbe  26688.  267  81. 
[baitl(]  belly,  ab.  m.,  bani^d  gen.  ag.  2508. 

2518. 
banm  tree,  ab.  m.,  nom.  ag.  25885.  25985. 
bOtom  baild,  prea.  ind.  1*«  pi.  26828.  26928. 
bebtttff  see  the  next 
beborffcn  need,  jires.  ind.  ^pl.  26883;  b 

bebbrffeil  26988;  bcbtrff  prea.  ind.  3^  ag. 

268».  2695. 
bebentten  signify,  mean  2624;  B  bcbttittn 

2634. 
[bcbiPttoeil]  threaten,  bebreio  imper.  ag.  2484. 

2494. 
bebftnif^n  fi^/  imagine  2705;  b  bebnaiftii 

2715. 
beftnben  find,  prea.  ind.  3^  pi  2748.  2758; 

276^.  2775;  befnnben?  past  ind,  3^  pL 
contracted  wlUi  the  neater  personal 
pronoan  26O20.  26I20. 

bcfolbens  see  beiieliUm 
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(tfitslitti^  see  icflBbcn* 

(Cfieren   desire,  prea.  ind,  1'^  pi.  264 >*. 

266^1;  274».  276^;  bcgcreiin  prea.  tnd. 

S^pl,  28290;  B  tcgercn  283 ». 
[begelbenl  ft^i  Iiappen, result,  fU^  ...  (egifet 

prea.  ind.  8^  ag,  278 ».  279». 

[iegitbe]  desire,  ab.  f.,  begirbeii  dot.  pi. 

260M/8*.  261W/85. 
Icfiirio  desirous  2749.  2769. 
[Beginnen]  begin,  (cfinnbcit  paat  ind.  Sd  pi, 

260  ».  261». 
Scgnm  see  sab  {Reonnu 
(ctsfft  beset,  p.p.  serving  as  adj.  262 <<; 

B  be^aft  263 ». 
telffllleil  retain  268».  269 ». 
(c^OltfCii  helpfol,  lending  help  260 ».  261so. 

This  is  an  acyectiye  formed  by  means 

of  the   affix   «ni  from  a  nonn  bc^nlff 

help, 
[tctftten]  preserve,  ht\ii  prea.  opt.  3^  ag. 

26410;  B.  bctfttt  266  io. 
(Clbc  both,  nam.  p/.  m.  2660;  B  ba^bc  2670; 

betbcr  gen.  pi.  n.  264»;  B  ba^bct  266". 
te^  by,  at,  in,  with,  prep.  w.  dot.  264i«*»'». 

266i*-a»;  268»;   267M;   268i  o    2690. 

270«M  271««*;  276*.  2770;  280io.  28iw' 

2820.  2830;  Set  262».  Gontraoted  with 

the  dat  of  the  neater  article  to  beim 

260S;  B  betm  261». 
fecteiintli  confess  26890.  269»;  2820/4.  283«. 
benagettn  accuse  274oo;  b  beHageii  276»; 

beflagen  ...  fit^  prea.  ind.  S^pl.  278 9^. 

279»». 
belleii  bark  244>o.  246^. 

[benft^Cit]  f{4,  trouble  oneself,  reflex.j  be 

ntftbet  pp.  246 »;  B  bemnbet  24719. 

[bemffeti]  call  to,  berafft  p.p.  27419;  B  be« 
ritirt  27619;   266iobisiS;  see  also  sub 

raff  en* 

bcf^affetm  conclude  28090;  B  beMUeffev 

28190. 
beflbnttbung   circumcision,  ab.  f.,  dai.  ag. 

24690;  B  bcf^net^bitns  247  90. 
ieftbteiben  describe,  write  about  266o.   It 
is  possible  that  bcftbtcibcil  stands  short 
for  b*  bobfs;  then  it  is  p.p.  As  such  the 
redactor  of  B  must  have  taken  it,  since 

B  prints  bcf^niben  2670. 
[beftbnlbigtti]  accuse,  bef^nlbigetp.p.  278io; 
B  befibnlbet  27910. 


bcfsnbcni  especially,  adv.  24290;  B  befOii« 

ber  24391;  sefonbem  262«;  B  Sefosber 

263«.    The  older  bcfttlitcra  occurs  2749; 

2820;  B  has  (efsnbet  2769;  283o. 
befsrtcs  apprehend,  be  afraid,  inf.  2789?. 

27997;  prea.  ind.   1'^  pi.   26819.   26919; 

prea.  ind.  SA  pi,  280io.  28118.    ^ote  that 

26819  A  shows  the  exceptional  r  form, 
belfcr  see  sub  gut* 
beffcran  make  better,  amend  280m/io;  B 

bcffern  281i«;  beffera  [x^,  reflex,  get  better, 

improve ,  prea.  ind.  3^  pi.  26099.  26199 ; 

2718;    spelt  btiferan  2708.     See  also 

)>e|fera* 
beffer^  see  sub  gut. 
belfeninB  betterment,  improvement,  ab.  /*., 

nom.  ag.  2640-9.    266»-»;   270oo.   27100; 

27497.  27690;  27697.  27797;  dot.  ag.  272  ». 

27318;  aeo.  ag.  268i8.  26918;  270*7.  27197. 
befkeffcs  appoint,  united  with  ifM  in  |ttbc< 

Kdleii  27296;  B  sft  beflelleti  2739s. 
be^ebn  stand,  pass  examination  268 O;   B 

be^ccn  269o. 
bellcn  see  sub  gut* 
[bellcilbig]  constant,  befleilbigea  aee.  ag.  m. 

2448.  2467. 
[befteHgcn]  confirm,  establish  the  validity 

of  beHetigetpp.  26800;  b  bcKetigt  26905. 
befii4cs  visit  24419;  B  bclMen  246 »;  be« 

fnilt  p.p.  244 18;  B  fiCfftlbt  246". 

befwibeni  see  sub  bcfssbcra. 
[betro4tcn]  consider^  betra^t  paat  ind.  3^  ag. 
26418.  26618. 

[bettcffcn]  concern,  betreffenbepre9.p.  2489b. 

2499B. 
bctriC0iiid  deceit,  trick  played  upon  one, 

ab.  /:,  gen.  ag.  2629;   B  Betciconnd  2639. 
[bttrftbt]  troubled,  bctrftbteit  p.p.  used  as 

masculine  noun,  dat.  pL  26404;   B  bc^ 

tribtcn  26600;  aee.  pi.  24619.  247 10. 
bettcn  -  betes  pray  270 1.  271i. 
bettbel  begging,  mendicancy,  ab.  m.,  nam. 

ag.  2740;  B  bettel  2760. 
[be^engeit]  bear  witness ,  beteng  prea.  ind. 

I'^ag.  2481;  B  beseiifi  249 1. 
bebebl  command,  ab.  m.,  aee.  ag.  26491;  B 

beneI4  26690;   lenebl  dat.  ag.  244 ot;  B 

benelib  2^^* 
benebles  command,  inf.  24697;  b  beiielbeii 
24797;  283i«'i0;  spelt  bebe^Ienn  282 1^; 
bebilt  prea.  ind.  3^  ag.  260";   B  besil^t 
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261";  bettotUnn  p.p.  272 1^;  B  htnnff^tXL 

27315;  2579/10;  Bpelt  befol^cns  26610. 
(eMeiffeti  M  apply  oneself  to  246i0;   B 
be|Ic4f|cii  247 10. 

[betDegen]  move,  hmt%tt  prea,  ind.  ^8g, 
26821.  269S1. 

(eioeoinig  motion,  motive,  sb,  /*.,  dai.  sg., 
268".  26917.  Ab  noted  sab  verbo,  trnHf 
may  be  a  mlBtake  for  anf  and  ttii|  M  0e« 
mciiieii  manned  icioefinng  may  «  modem 
Hon  megen  bed  gemeinen  manned  because 
of  the  common  people. 

beioetnng  approbation,  confirmation,  sb.  /*., 

aee.  sg.  264i.  266i;  266i«.  267i«;  270M. 

271 M. 
beiPtel  parse,  8b.  m,,  dot  sg,  260 13.  261i>. 
mbd  Bible,  8b.  f,,  dai,  sg.  246».  24718; 

27880;  aee.  sg.  25281.  25880;   gpelt  tttel 

dot.  sg.  27281. 

iieten  see  snb  bittem 

[bUb]  image,  sb.  n.,  bilbe  gen.  pi.  27288. 
27388. 

bifli4  by  rights,  fairly,  properly,  adv. 
2508.  2518;  26610.  267i0;  27680.  27780; 
biOi^ei;  eomp.  2508.  2518;  2728/7.  2738. 

bin  see  snb  fein« 
bid  see  snb  bi|* 

bif<b0ff  bishop,  8b.m.,nom.sg.2i2»;  24418; 
246";  272»;  280  8i-  84-  85;  dot.  sg.  24618; 
266»;  272«;  2788;  28088;  aee.  8g.26S»i 
nam.  pL  25418;  aee.pl.  244 lO;  biMoffenn 
dot.  pL  24810.  Witii  capitol  initial  tiie 
word  appears  as  8if40ff  noiit.«^.242i8; 
24880;  daL  sg.  242^;  aee.  sg.  240«;  aee.  pL 
26281 ;  B  shows  this  spelling  in  the  follow- 
ing insunoes:  Sif^Off  fiont.  ^.24318* si; 
24518;  247";  24980;  2738B;  28181- »;  dai. 
«^.243«;  24718;  25980;  26785;  2798;  28185; 
aee.sg.2il*^;  tiom. p2. 255 i8;a«0.p/. 2458; 
26381;  B  Sif^offen  249  lo.  The  speUing 
bifibof  oocnrs  in  B  twice:  2818*  as  nom. 
sg.;  273*  as  dai.  sg. 

bit  np  to,  prep.  w.  dot.,  connected  with  ^n 
2528*.  258  8«;  with  bie  bet  2608.  2618; 
spelt  bid/  connected  with  an(f  24480;  B 
bit  S^»- 

bit  nntU,  eonj.  27080.  27180. 

biftnmb  bishopric,  sb.n.,  dai.sg.  2448;  24685. 
247»;  aee.  sg.  2788;  2828;  spelt  biftnmb 
dai.  sg.  2455;  aee.  sg.  2798;  2838. 


bitten  ask,  pray,  inf.  244«  2458;  26288. 
26388;  pres.  ind.  l»t.  pi.  27685.  27785; 
which  is  spelt  biten  2608;  B  bitten  261 8; 
the  corions  spelling  bieten  occnrs  24681; 
25488;  27218;  B  has  the  familiar  bitten 
24781;  25581;  27318;  bittbenn  inf.  2608; 
B  bitten  2618;  bittben  pres.  ind.  B^  pi. 
2665;  B  bitten  2675. 

bleiben  stay,  remain,  m/:268i;  27088.  27188; 
blel^ben  2518i;  269i;  the  spelling  is  blei« 
benn  2508i;  pres.  ind.  BA  pi.  24881;  2687; 
B  Ue)|ben  2498i;  2697.  This  is  also  tiie 
spelling  in  A  and  B  25615.  25715;  bliebe 
past  sub;.  Sd  sg.  26688;  B  blibe  26788;  Ulf 

ben  p.p.  25280;  B  bliben  25388;  spelt  bl4« 

ben  26013.  26118. 
blinbt  blind  24486;  b  blinb  245  8«. 
Utntbeit  blindness,  sb.f.,daL  sg.  2608;  B 

blinbtbait  8518. 

Mntt  blood,  sb.  fi.,  aee.  sg.  24415;  25818-  88; 

26488;  spelt  yaryingly  in  B  UJit  24614; 

26988;  and  bintt  26918;  26588. 
bIntnoTgieffen  bloodshed,  s5.  n.,  nom.  sg. 

2648;  B  but  bergieffen  2668. 

born  well-spring,  sb.  m.,  a/ee.  sg.  2668*;  B 

btnnnen  2578*. 
bate  bad,  wicked  262  n;  blfe  258  lo.  B  bite 

25311;  25910;  lh\taee.pLn.2S»»\'Rlh^t 
26985;  U|e  aee.  sg.  n.  26818.  26918;  tofen 
daLpLf  26084;  B  blten  251 8«;  25718; 
bifen  266i8;  blfenn  dai.  pL  n.  2768;  B 

blfen  2778. 

With  the  definite  mascoline  article  bite 

serves  as  sb.  m.,  nam.  sg.  28088;  B  bife 

2818B. 

bst^t  wickedness,  sb.  f.,  aee.  sg.  26888; 

B  botbait  269».  The  spelling  is  botbet|t 

24418;  B  bot^ait  S4518. 
bmnib  custom,  usage,  sb.  m.,  nom.  sg.  2465. 

2475;  dot  sg.  26684.  26784;  2688   269i; 

aee.sg.Xe».  26788. 
brett  see  snb  b<Ktt  breit. 
brengen  bring,  inf.  2448i;  pres.  ind.  3*  pi. 

26888;  B  btingen  24580;  26988;  brengt 

pres.  ind.  34  sg.  25884;  B  btingt  25984. 
This  spelling  bringt  occnrs  both  in  A 
and  B  260».  26188. 
brennenn  burning,  inf  used  as  neuter  noun, 

aee.  sg.  2767;  B  brinnen  2777. 
SreflOtt  proper  name  2405;  2425;  274i. 
2«i;  88288;  B  ^tt^lM  2418/7  ;  2438. 
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tat  bread,  ab.  n.,  aee.  sg.  S76»;  B  itttt 

277« 
bfUet  brother,  «6.  m.,  fiofti.  j>2.  860»;  B 

Mta  851  tt. 
Mk^erlii^  brotherly,  in  a  brodieriy  irmy, 

cmIp.  8441;  282 iS;  B  ttiktrlilt  245i;  888 >>; 

M^CtlUie  a/,  oeo.  i^.  f.  842  iS;  268ain; 

B  brft^trH^c  24SiO;  869M-82;  MhttlUS^a 

darf.«9./:848S;  846?;  B  (tifeedi^et  243M; 

2477. 
[bsle]  raeoal,  sb,m.y  hnbta  fum.pL  210^; 

B  Mn  271 1«. 
Mmtt  commit  lewdnees,  pres.  ind,  S^pl, 

268S1;  B  Mles  2893i. 

{Ceti^d]  proi>ernune,  Cali|ti^m.4^.  276 1^. 

27718. 
canlelei  chaMeiy,  9b.  U  <^-  <9«  8688;  B 

Carbisol  cardinal,  ab.  m.,  ae0.p/.  868 «;  B 
SattoU  868^1;  Cttttaaleim  daL  pi.  2648; 
B  CarbinUai  8668. 

Caflitf  proper  name,  nom.  ag.  8488.  3436; 

aee.ag.  8408.  241 10/11 ;  282 ». 
Ci^Mfl^  Oaiaphas,   proper  name  266>8. 

867». 
[£tQti»t|er]  GorittthianB,  e^orint^etit  ito/. 

pi,  24810/11;  87318;  B  Catinttern  843ii; 

27618;  277B.  Abbreyiated  S^orin.  272  »; 

274 18;  e^or.  276». 
4ir  ehoir,  ab.  m.,  aeo.  ag.  272%;  B  Ctir 

273»;  3tt  4iir  g^ot  celebrate  hi^  mass 

252siy»;  Bby misprint  %ii  \ttt  6e||en868si. 
[S^ft]  Christian,  ab,  m.,  C^rifien  nom.  pi. 

86480.  266»;  pef».|)/.  2448.  245?;  dai.pl. 

2748.  2758. 
MrWlIoititll   believing  In  Christ,   t^rifl« 

glattdifltll  gm.  ag.  m.  262^1^;  B  dtftip 

glanbigen  2638;  £^rt|k  gfetUger  gen.pl.  n. 
26288;  B  S^rtfitglenMger  26383. 
C|^ti|Ui4  Christian,  «<;'.  standing  predica- 
tlvely  8468.  3470;  adverbially  878  ai. 
87981;  qnalifymg  a  noon,  with  the  indef. 
article  preceding  aee.  ag.  n.  846S8.  24728; 
2568.2578;  27487.27688.  Infected  forms: 
^tifta^C  fmn.ag.  m.  25288;  B  «qfrtjUilte 
25385;  iS^ftm^t  n&m.  ag.  f.  840 1.  841 1; 

8608.  £618;  86885-82.  26385- 8S;  2647*  10. 

266 7- 10;  aee.  ag.  f.  24^18:  848'18;   8V8o. 


86880;  2648*  8.  2658-  8;  26884.  2e98«;  274i8. 
27618;  nom.  !>;.  fit.  2688.  2698;  e^«ttl(e 
fwm.  pL  f.  28010;  B  OrifUi4e  281i0; 
CffriflUllen  datag.fiu%^  n.  247 18;  aee. 
ag.m.2BSK  85987;  <ia<.|);.n.  86418.  866 18; 
(Etriftli^om  dot.  ag.  n.  2688<;  dot  ag.  f. 
86688;  B  ettiUli^ol  8638«;  86787;  e^rift^ 
lillcr  nom.  ag.  m.  84218.  24318;  28088. 
28188;  gm.  ag.f.  24288.  2438«;  2467.  2477; 
26688;  27288.  27388;  27618.  27718;  28081. 

28181;  (E^rilUi^cr  gen.  ag.  f.  2708;  B 
e^riftniltr  2718/9;  gpeit  4ti{tU4er  26488; 

4t«  me^ntttig,  adverbial  gen.  in  a  Chris- 
tian spirit;  VmW^tX  dot.  ag.  f.  242i8 
24380;  Stri<IU4«  gen.  ag.  n.  2788.  2798 

(EkrVftni  Christ  nom.  ag.  26088.  26188 
262  8- 16- 18. 2538- 18- 18;  26680. 267  80;  260  i7*8s 

26117*81-81;  2621*18-84.  26311-84;  2648, 
[CiriM]^*'-  265«13-85j2708»  2718-8B 
27210.  27310;  27418-88.  27518-30;  27881-88. 
27981-85;  2808-18.  2818-18;  2828.  2838 
gen.  ag.  26480-88. 26688/89-81;  iS^tiAftigen.ag 
24288.  24388;  2448.  2464;  24684.  24784 
2621.  2538;   26438.  25538;   256 1.   267i 

258  18- 33.  26918- 38;  26087-26188;  2624 
2634;  26488-88.  26588-88;  26631.  26731 
26888.  26988;  2721718-88.  27317-18-88;  27410. 

27510;  27688.  27788;  2783-i8-84-87.».   279 
8.15.14.J7.J9;  2804-18.2814-12;  28218.28318 
C^rillO  dot.  ag.  2429.  243  lO;  2488.  2^2 
26688.25788;  26430.  26589;  272  "-m.  27815; 
27818. 27918;  28214.  283";  B*rl1l0878i8 
<qrift1im  aee.  ag.  252 lo.  263i9;  2545.  2658 
85618.  25719;  25880-81;    2598o-2i;    2609. 
2619;  26688.  26782;  2788.  2798. 

[Si^rianuS]  Cyprian,  proper  name,  Ci^riano 
dat.ag.  26684.  26724. 

Citltrnn   cistern,   ab.  /*.,  aee.  pi.  25638;  B 

Ciftem  25735. 

[clagen]  complain,  geclaget  p.p.  27287;  gatt 
fet  t9  geclaget  is  a  veiy  common  phrase 
for  it  is  a  shame  crying  to  heaven;  B 
geHoget  27387. 

Claeleit  clarity,  ab.  f.,  aee.  ag.  26218;  b 
nai^eit  26312. 

[catttUinm]  coancU,  ab.  n.,  CoacWtlttd  gen. 
9^.^26480.  26580;  CandliO  dot.  ag.  2684. 
8694;  eoacilinm  aee.  ag.  26418.  266i8; 
27084.  27134;  Cencilia  mm.  pi.  26888. 
26328/88;  26431.26630;  ae0.|>L 864 11. 265 11; 
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9863.  2079. 

Ssftitil  GoBBtMioe,  name  of  place,  dai.  sg. 

268«-9.  269«-o. 
CMfft  power,  9b.  /:,  aee.  sg.  866 m.  267 M; 

278»;  B  Imfft  279». 
Ctea|  crow,  tb.  n.,  d^.  «^.  882  ^\  B  Sreit^ 

288  IS. 
[ctt8$ifleii]  hang  on  the  croM,  cmcify, 

%mvx%\%ti  p.p.  268«'«;  B  0eare84^fiet 

869««. 
Cfttt  to  pn^i.  tf.  dai.  264M;  B  3ft  266>6. 
See  also  }ii« 

[ba]  to  when,  eon/.  264»;  268«;  272  H;  B 
la  26631;  269«;  273  lo. 

[ba]  bo  then,  there,  adv.  268o.  8699; 
eonneeted  with  the  relative  844";  24630; 
248S»;  2621S;  264«;  27613;  2820;  B  ba 
24613;  84731;  249S10;  263";  266«;  27713; 
288®.  In  relatiye  ftinction  it  occnra  in 
bO«,«  Cbt  in  which  260^/8;  248i«/i3;  bo... 
Ml  of  whom;  26213  of  which;  2823  ^^^^ 
fXt  for  which,  against  which;  Bbtt... 
eia 2617/8;  ba...  lion 849 i«/is; 263 13;  ha... 

oor  8833;  2)0...  bor  864io;  B  2)a...  bor 

86610.  In  the  function  of  a  demonstra- 
tive connected  with  a  preposition  it 
occnn  in  bafnt  248 13;  borfnr  26435; 
baraor  242i3;  bofiir278i;  28038;  Bboffir 

2791;  28138;  icrfite  848i8;  249i3;  26638. 
See  also  snb  batten,  febea,  ai^tea.  Vari- 
ona  are  its  functions  in  the  following, 
f^ber  whence  266«.  267 «;  bober  thence 
862»;  bo  bet  along  26038;  B  bobtt  26130; 

86338;  bobeiim  at  home  2483i;  B  babobm 
24931;  bobUl  to  that  27018;  B  babtn  871  iB; 
bainit  therewith  8688;  wherewith  844  lO; 
8643;  B  bomtt  8698;  8468;  2663;  bO  mitt 

wherewith  878  m  ;  B  bamit  879 13;  bormit 
wherewith  8447;  b  barmit  8468;  bonebcil 
besides  that  8463S;  B  baacben  847  33; 
boron  npon  that  2643;  bov  abn  848 M  see 
sab  borbinbem;  brann  8683  aee  snb 
wnffen;  B  boian  849 1«;  8663;  bran  8693; 

boranff  npon  which  8447;  botOttff  npon 
that  86838;  B  boranff  8468;  8683B;  tSiianff 
8688;  B  2)flranfr  8698;  boranf  ont  of 
which   8683;   27830;   out   of  it  86438; 


87030;  B  barant  8693;  26633;  87131; 
87930;  totin  in  it  86813;  87630  aee  snb 
eitt  feben;  B  batein  863i3;  87730;  bor  in 
in  it  87413;  b  borinn  876i3;  bornaib  nfter 
it  84430;  bOCna4  84633;  86633;  26430;  bor« 
na4  86033;  b  bOtnoi(  84630;  24733;  26733; 

26638;  28133;  bamntb  therefore,  therefor 
26013.26113;  266io.  2678/i0;  bomntb  26030; 

278»;  bomntb  2663;  26883;  B  bamntb 

26130;  2673;  26988;  27913;  2)aranib  84233; 
24417. 246  M8;  2463.2473;  Sornntb  26633-38; 
26038;  262i«;  26633;  268iO;272iO;2)ommb 
88031;  B  3)amntb  86738-38;  26133;  26313; 

26738;  26910;  27310;  28138;  bO  loibct 
against  it  868i8;  86433;  bo  loibber  2803; 

bor  oiber  26038;  b  batoiber  8663i;  bot' 
ttiber  269 »;  26138;  2813;  bor  an  to  it 

2660;  27838;  Sor#tt  86030;  86417;  B 
bor^ft  2673;  87938;  g^^  }ft  86130;  2)ttt. 
%t  26617. 

bafnr,  bamor,  Xobtr,  bobebm,  bobtar  bomit, 

bormit  see  snb  ha. 
bamit  in  order  that,  cor^\  86637.  86737; 

bomit  8468;  84811;  86833;  26813;  2603; 

2721*31;   8743;   bo  mitt  878i«;  B  bamit 

8473;    24911;     26833;     273i-3i;     276«; 

27913;  bamitt  269 13;  2613. 
Sand  thanks,  ab.  m.,  aee.9g.  260  h.  261  u. 
[band en]  thank,  bandt  prea.  ind.  dd  sg.  86630. 

86780. 

boncben  see  snb  ba« 

bonne  connected  with  bon,  thence,  from 
there  8783.  8798. 

boron,  boranff,  boranft,  borcin  see  snb  ba« 

borff  see  sub  birffen. 

bor  in,  bamai(,  boma4#  borna^,  bontmb, 

Sommb,  bo  miber,  bor  oiber,  bor^n  see 

snb  bo. 
htA  neuter  article,  see  sub  ber. 
has  that,    conj.  242^».   84313*38;   24438. 

846«-34;  2468- 18.  2473-8- 18.81;  24831.24913- 
31*33;  2601*3*0'  IS*  n*22'a«.  861^* 3*0*  13*  lT'a-3«; 
8683.  263  1*  3-  18'»;  2643*  18-  ao-  aS-SS-  88-86. 
2663- 18*  30- 81«  88- 85;  2663'3>18«85a>>8i.  8671'^- 
S-n-ft-SBSl'ai;  268  13*17*  18*81S*88.  2697-8- 
lft>lM8-S1.8S«8B;  260^*10*38.  2611**0*38;  26231- 
33-03.  26313-31-33-8S;  26418-30-85.  26613*30- 
M.S7*8I;      8663-13.    8673*1413;     86813*«8'88, 

86933-38;  870 11- ^-».  87113;  272  n*  33-80. 
273  2. 8. «.  ao;  274 13*  "•  33-  »,  276  *3*  «*  37 ; 
276  7-  8.  18*  81.  277  7*  8«  18.  81 ;  278*7.  27937; 
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280^5-».  281  !•«•»;  282<'6.  283*-5;  !Sa» 
242".  243 tt;  262io.  268i0;  254^.  266si; 
2681.  2691;  264M;  266».  267»;  268^. 
269  tt;  27111;  272».  273»;  274*-8-«»i. 
276«'6«>'»;  2761.  277i.  Of  especial  in- 
terest is  bttd  2661''.  267";  it  seems  to 
haye  there  the  sense  of  in  that,  because. 
The  spelling  Xaf  occurs  in  B  267 ». 
The  abbreyiated  form  b)  we  find  in  A 
244  i« ;  246  s*  >i;  2481^'  ^;  262  i*  n- s»-  ao; 
266»;  2687-8;  262i«;  264»;  266i«;  272S- 
»•»;  in  B  268»;  269i«;  27118;  278«-ii; 
276^1.    Once  we  haye  3))  in  A  266^. 

baffdb  see  sub  berfette* 

[bafelbft]  there,  adv.  bofelb^  264i«;  bo  fcIbH 

2621B.  268 1«;  B  bsfcIbH  26616;  269M;  ba 

felbft  26318. 

bad  iienifie,  b)  ^tni^t  see  sub  bet  ipeidflc* 
a)atnm  dated  282".  283 ». 
Xonib  proper  name  260».  26180;  262  lo. 
2638. 

bctfen  coyer  up,  in  beden  26880;  b  lihtdtn 

26980. 
bein  thine,  your,  aee.  ag.  n.  2488.  2498; 

nom,  9g.  n.  262i0;  B  Still  2688;  beiucm 

dai,  sg.  n.  262".  268 lo ;  beinen  dai,  pi.  fern. 

244ifi.  246i«. 
ben  see  sub  bet* 
beimo4  accordingly,  adv.  2808;  B  bentna^ 

2818. 

bemnt  humility,  sb.  f.,  dot.  sg.  26288;  B  beittM 
26888. 

ben,  benen  see  sub  ber  and  benn* 

bens  then,  adv.  244«.  2468;  26281.  26381; 
26228.  26388;  26481.  26681;  almost  the 
sense  of  in  fact,  of  course  it  has  268 18. 
26918;  26688.  26788;  27880.  27980;  aug- 
menting the  force  of  the  relatiye  243 18; 
2688.  2698;  the  spelling  is  ben  24218; 
26088.  26188;  26888.  26985;  the  form  b«m 
occurs  26181.  262i;  282i.  288 1. 
belli  than,  conj.^  after  a  comparatiye  and 
ni^td  (snberd)  24688.  247  8S;  248"*  so. 

24911-18;  2608-84.  2618-84;  26218.  26318; 
264 8- »  a.  2668-8- 1»- 81. 266a.  26788;  26881. 
26981;  26018.  26118;  26418.  26618;  2668*. 
2678-88;  2708.  2718;  272M8-"-8i.  2737-1*- 
"•81;  2748.  2768;  27688.  27788;  2788-8i.«. 

2798-8i.fi;  2808.  2818;  the  spelling  is 

ben  2648;  the  form  btttttt  occurs  2768. 
2778. 


benn  for,  wnj.  24818*84.  24918-84;  262>8. 
268";  26488.  26684;  26888.^6988;  270tt. 
27118;  2828.  2838;  the  speUing  is  Xenn 
2488.  2498.  With  the  sul^.prea.  OTpa$t 
of  the  verb,  fein  preceding  betn  has  the 
meaning  unless :  t%  \t%  bens  ba9,  t%  tser 
bess  bad  unless  it  be  that:  2628.  2688; 

274a.  27681;  t»  loeres  bess  sSe  (nMletes 

fttlfll  unless  all  the  prophets  are  wrong 

272».  273«. 
bessoit  neyertheless,   adv.  262a.  263a; 

26818;  270a;  theformbesso4tinB2e9i8j 

271 ». 
ber  the,  article,  nom.  $g.  m.  242io.  243"; 

24418-1M0.M.80,   24618'18-1S-8S.»;   2461-8- 

5- 14.  2471-8-6.14;  248a.  249a;  2628 bias* 

10*  10*  10 bil so.  2638-7.8*  10*  IS- 19 bU»;  264 18. SI. 

26618-81.   268i8-84*».   269i8-8i-a;   saoa. 

26181;  262«'10*18.S1.  263«-8.17.S!;  26680-81; 

26780-81;  268«.268«;  2708-8. 2718-8;  272". 
27310;   2748- a.  a    2768  8i.»;   2767-18. 
2777-18;   27818-a.  27918;  28087*».8i.  281 
fibi.81;    2828.  2888;   2)et  nom.  ag.  m. 
272".  27818;  279a;  bet  gen.  eg.  f.  244a. 
246  a;  246a.  a,  247a- a;  260i.  261 1; 
268018.  2688-";  264ia.  266i-»;  26681. 
26781;  26818.26918;  26018.26118;  262i«-a, 
26318-a;  2648.  2668;  26610.  267 lO;  2708. 
2718;  27218.  27318;  27418.  276i»;  2768. 
2778;  278a.  279a;  280 1.  281 1;  dot.  eg.  f. 
242i«.   243 18;   244  a.  246a;  246  8*18.80. 
2478- wa.    2487^.86.  2497-88.80;  260«. 
26181;  26410.  2661O;  266a.  267»;  260>8. 
26118;  26288-2638;  266»-i8-a.  a  2679.19. 
aa;  268118.  269ii8;  270a-a.  271  a-a 
272 8- 10. 80. 273 8- 10- a ;  274a.  276a;  276a 
277  81 ;  2788-  4- 18.  279  8  bii  18 ;  280  8-  0.  80 
2818-8.80;  282a;  gen.  pL  m.  2607-a 
2617-18;  2628-7.  2638-7;  2607- a.  2617- 18; 
2648.2668;  268a.  269a;  2748-81. 2768a 
27681-a  27780-84;  gen.  pL  f.  2447.  2468 
246a.  247a;  264a.  266a;  27087.  271»7 
2728.  2738;   3)er  gen.  pi.  f.  2668.  2678 
ber  gen.pl.  n.  268a.  269a;  260i«.  261" 
27018.  27110;  272 17- a.  273 "-a;   276", 
277";    M  gen.  eg.  m.  244io-i8.  2468." 
246ii-a.247ii-»;  2620.2630;  264a.  266a 
266".  267";  260a.  26187;   2628.  2638 
2648-0.  2668-8;  268".  269";  2708.  2718 
27618.    27718;     278*- a.    2794a;     ^^ 
gen.   eg.    m.  262 10.  263 18;    gen.   eg.  n. 
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846»  847 »;  2481^.  849 »;  860»*». 
861M»;  262».  263";  266«8M.  867J««* 
868S.  269 S;  260S.  2613;  264».  266 » 
26819.  269»;  274».  27618;  27838.  27938 
28217.  28317;  5em  dat,sg,  m.  2428.  2433 
244«'3o.  2463- »;  246«.  247 *7;  248i-3S 
2491-32;  260«-38.  261«-38;  266 «.  2673 

26038-17.80.  26138-n«);  26238.  26838;  2663S 
28735;  27418.27618;  27631. 27731;  28038-38, 
28138-»;  ^mdai.8g.tn,2429,  2433;  ^ent 
(fa<.  ^.  n.  244  13- 3B.  246 13-  31;  24610-  is. 
24710- IB;  24830. 24930;  2623«.  26333;  26418. 
26618;   26018.  26118;  26210-36.  2630-36; 

26438-3B.  26633-35;  26638.  26738;  26830. 
26930;    2740-36.     2760-35;    27636.    277  36; 

27813.  27913;  28010-31.  281 10- 31;  28213. 
28811;  ben  aee.  sg.  m.  2403.  241«;  2423*. 
24335;  24413-30.  24611-30;  246 1.  247i; 
24837.  24938;  2603-10.  261i-3-i0;  2621- 18- 
31.  2631*  18-30;  2648bli -2665- 8;  266"- 30. 

26718-30;  26830-S9- 84.  269 10-39- M;  26037-30. 

26136-ao;  26231.  26331;  2647-34-S5-a9.  266 
7.  ».>«.«;  2703.  2715;  27288.  27388;  274*- 
M-a-ffi.  276*-M-3i.80;  27681.  27781;  2783- 

7*39-86.    2793-7-S9-86;     28010*37.    28118-10-31; 

28211.28311;  beiinaM.5^.9yt.260i;  28018; 
Saw  aee.  sg.  m.  26838;  B  Xen  26938;  bes 
dot,  pi.  m,  24415-17.  246«5-i8;   24815* ". 

24910-15-17;  26438.  25637;  2665*31  bl.M. 
2575-3lWi6«;   2688.    2698;   26031.    26131; 

26213  3«.  26313-34;  26418*1*.  26618-14;  270 

5*15-84.  2715-15-84;  2743*8-4.Si-8S.  27631>i«4- 

30-37.80;  28310;  btllll  duU,  pL  m.  248io 
27438;  28210;  bCII  dai.pl.  f.  846io.  247  lo 
8488.  2498;  264 1«.  2661*;  26618.  26718 
2683.8693;  27818.27915;  db<.p/.n.24630bif 
24730bis;  26217.  26318;  26414*36.  26614.85 
2743-36.  2768-35;  »(  nofw.  sg.  f.  242" 
24813;  24431.  24631;  2468.  2478;  262413 
2634*18;    26611.   25711;    2625-7. 35.  as bii 

2685'8-S5-8Si>ii;    2648-7-9-84.    2668-7-9-83 

26635.  26735;  26881.  26981;  272o.  2730 
27830.  27930;  280 1* 3.  2811-3;  2824.  2834 
Xie  nam.  sg.  f.  2628.  2637;  bit  aee,  sg.f. 
24214.  24315;  24418- ».  246i5*i8;  2461*84 
2471*34;  24810.  24910;  26281.  26330;  264 

5-780.  2665*7.80;  268ll'30-80.  259ll-30'80; 
260  17*  38-  94;  261 17*  39'  84;  2620*  18-  lO*  80. 
2638*  18*  18-80;  2641*8*38.  2661-8-89;  26618*81. 

86718-81;  26811.  26911;  27018.  271";  272 

7*13.  2737-11;  2765.  2778;  27815-39-86.  279 


14*20.36;  28032.  28132;  «om.  p/.  W.  244 0- 37. 

2468-36;  2600.  2610;  264 o.  2660;  2664. 
2674;  2627.  2638-17;  2648.  2668;  2664. 

2674;  26810-13.  26910-18;  27085.  27185; 
27238-97- 81.  273  33-  97. 81 ;  2748*  39.  2768*  38 ; 
27638.  27738;  27817*35.81.-27917*36.80;  ®ie 

nom.  pi.  m.  24434.  24638;  26031.  26131; 
26239.  26330;  2644.  2654;  b4  nom. pirn. 
26218;  bit  nom.  pi.  f.  2643.  2663;  nom. 
p/.n.2487.  2497;  26235. 263»;  2687.  2697; 
2708.  2718;  aee.  pi.  m.  2406.  2418;  244 
10*36.  2460*95;  24610.  247  lO;  2483 bU« 
2493  big  18;  26038.  26138;  26214.  26314; 
26639.  26730;  26813.  26913;  2723536.  273 
35-36;  27810.  27910;  ®le  aee. pL  m.  86280 
26380;  bie  aee.  sg.  f.  260i8.  26118;  2543 
2653;  28013*33.  28113*39;  occ.  p/. «.  244 30. 
24510;  24618.  84718;  2487.  2497;  2523* ». 
2633-18;  2688.  2695;  266i.  267 1;  27238 
27338;  27638.  27736;  tSff  aee.pl.  n.264ii 
26611;  hainom.  sg.  n.  2463;  24738;  252  h, 
25311;   2644.   2554;  2584.  8594;   260i8 

26118;  2624-  8-  19.  19-90.  2634-  8.  18-  90;  2640. 

2660;  26614-38.  26714*38;  26817.  269" 
27018.  27118*38;  27233.27333;  2800.  2810 
Sa9  nom.  sg.  n.  2621.  263i;  b)  nam.  sg.  n 
2443;  24638;  26311;  27038;  bid  aee.  sg.  n 
2403.  2418;   2445.  2464;  246  80.  247  30 

2483.    2498-0-90.97;    2608-13*15.    2615-13*15 
2645-90.    2665-90;    26618*88-85.    267  18*  38' 85 
2687- 38 bia  2697-10-38;    26010-38.    26110*38 
26211.26310;  26438-26537-38;  2668-1317.18. 
2678-19-17-18;    268 14- 34- 95- 98. 83.    26914-94-95 

38-83;  27011.27111;  274».276i8;  2767- 15-39 

2777.15-92-95;  2788-7-14.98-81.83.  279  8-7*14 
38-81. 88;  2828.  2838;  b)  flOC.«^.  18.248 0-30- 97 
25810;  26988;  26439;  27635. 

bet  he  that  one,  demonstrative,  nom.  sg.  m. 

268 14- 81- 80* 85.  269l4-3i-80.85;  26213.26318; 

86437*98.  26638-97;  28018.  281i«;  dai.sg.f. 
2643. 2653;  bed  gen.sg.n.  256io*  i3. 267io  i3; 
Xe0  27213.  27311;  bent  dai.sg.m.  24235. 
24338;  26210.  26310;  27437.  27638;  bCS 
dai.  pi.  m.  26218.  25318;  ^enctt  25231 
268»;  B  biennt  2533i;  26938;  bit  nom 
pi.  m.  24438.  24631;  24610  38.  247i»*3b 
26010.  26110;  26613.  26713;  27613.  27713 
28014.  28114;    aee.  pL  m.   26015.  26115 

nom.  pi.  f.  26018.  261 18;  M  nom.  sg.  n 
24233.   24338;    24418-80.   24513  38;    24730 

26413;   25617.  257";  26938;  2625.  2635 
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S64>s».  2660«;  266«;  270*.  271»«;  ] 
274*1.  276»;  Sad  fiom.  ^.  n.  2B2K  263i; 
2649.  265«;  267 1;  hi  nom,  9g.  n.  246»; 
2bb^;  268M;  270». 
J^et  who,  which,  relntiye,  nom.  8g,  m.  248'. 
2493;  262io.  258i0;  254i&-ss.  2bb^»; 
268M.  269M;  262a.  263a;  274"  276"; 
276*8.277*8;  278>-5.  279«-5;  gen,  pi.  n, 
252».  263»;  Set  ^en.  jp^  /:  2620.  26388; 
M  gen,  ag.  m,  246*8.  247*8;  Um  dot  eg. 
9ft.  2668*.  26781;  280«.  281 «.  Note  that 
bent  248^  249?  is  posBible  mistake  for 
bCQ  dcU,  fH,  m,  referring  to  the  preceding 
Uxt  which  may  be  mistake  for  Uxn.  Xcm 
278».  279»;  Me  nom,  ag.  f,  26680.  26780; 
nom,^.m,   244*8*7-85.r.a8.   246*8**8'8i- 

88-«;  24680.  24780;  248*8-i«-80-86.  249*8. 
*8bi«88;  260 «*.  2618*;  26885.26981;  270». 

27185;  27888.  27988;  282».  283*8;  Sle 

nom,  pi,  m.   2708.  2718;  Me  nom,  pi,  f. 

26688.  26785;  bad  nom,  ag,  n,   25a»'80. 

267*8-88.80;  2688*0.269*10;  2eO«.  961"; 

2628- *s.  2638-**;  264*8.266*5;  Sad  nom* 

ag,n.  2828.  2888;  b)  nom,  ag,  n.  256*8. 
ber  glei^en  the  Uke  26088-81.  26188-84;  26488. 

Bber0le9t^eil2568B;  25688/258*.  25788/269*. 
beet  alb  on  that  account,  (ufv.  248*8;  266*8. 

267*8;  268«/5.  269«;  274».  276»;  2828. 

2888;  bee  balb  242*7;   %tt  ^alb  256*8; 

268*8;  B  Seeffolb  267*8;  269*8;  bet^olbe 

2748;  bee  talbes  272»;  278*8;  Bbeedttt 

ben  273»;  2758;  279*8. 

[bee  ienioe]  the  one,  that  one,  bie  tenigen 

nom.pl.  m,  268*8/i8;  bie  ^enioe  nom,  pi, 
m.  270**;  bie  t^enioen  nom,  pi.  m,  248*4; 
aee.pl,  m.  246a ;  ^\i  i^enigenn  nom,  pi,  m. 
270a;  278«;  aee.  pi,  wi.  244»;  B  has 
consistently  Me  jbenigen  246a;  247a; 
249  M;  269*8;  271  **•»/»;  2798?;  bad 
ipenige  aee,ag.  n.  282*5;  B  h(l9  jbenige 
283*5;  bS  Venige  nom.  ag.  n.  258*?;  B  bad 

ienige  269*7. 
ber  maffen  see  sab  maffe* 
[beefelbe]  the  same,  ber  fetten  gen.  ag.  f. 

2645;  B  beefelben  2665;  ^ee  felben  dot. 

ag.f,  2428*;  b  b erf elben  243a;  beffettenn 

gen.  ag.  m,  280*8/i4;  B  beffelben  267^;  Me 
felb  nom.  ag.  f.  26680.  267  a;  aee.  ag.  f, 
274*8.  276*8;  bie  felben  nom.  pi.  m.  256a. 
257a;  aee.  pi.  m.  272a.  273a;  boffelb 
nom.  ag.  n,  264*8.  266*8. 


beltaa  on  that  acconat,  adv.  274i«.  276 1«. 

beitlen  interpret,  interpretation,  mf.  used 

as  neater  noan,  nom.  ag.  260*8;  B  beitten 

26ia;  befttbenn  datag.  2667;  B  beitten 
2677;   gcbeftti  p.p.  260***  17;  B  gebeitt 

2611117. 
befttnag  interpreUtion,  «6.  /:,  dai,  07. 280  U; 
B  beiittnng  261 »;  benttnsg  aee.  ag.  86018; 
B  beiittnng  261  u. 

bentfit  Gterman,  adj.  ased  as  neater  noan, 

aee.  ag.  262a;  B  2eiitf4  263a. 
bi4  see  sab  2)n* 
bie«en  (Bj  see  sab  ber« 
bienen  serve,  2668.  2678. 

biener  servant,  ab.  m.,  nom.pl,  266a.  257a; 

27880. 24- ».   279a- 88.»;    Oice.  pi.   272*7. 

273*7. 
btnfi  service,  ab.  m.,    nom.  ag.   2608  >>*• 

2568-  tO;  2628;  daUag.  264a;  2665;  260a 

aee.  pi,  262a;  b  bienft  2618bi>;  263a 

2650;  2575- 8. *0;  26ia;  2638. 
biefer  this  one,  doL  ag.  f.  2828;  gm.pl.  n. 

260a;   b  blfee  2838;  26ia;  biefe  nom. 

|i/.m.248a;  2888^;  Bbife249a; 2698-a; 

Mefie  aee,  ag.  f.  280a;  B  bife  28ia;  bie* 

fen  dot  pi.  f.  2828;  B  bifen  2838;  bie| 

gen.  ag,  n.  264a;  280^;    B  M|  255a; 

28ia;  2)i«  nom. «^.n. 266a;  b  %\^  267a; 

bid  nom,  ag.  n.  282«;  B  bi^  283«;    bif 

nom.  ag.  n,  276a.  277a;  2808.  2818;  aee. 

ag.  n.  248*8.  249*8;  272a.  273a;  2)i| 

2448.  2468;  268a.  269a. 
bie  Oeil  since,    eonj,  2448;   2628*;  S767; 

B  bieoe^t  2465;  2638*;  2777;   %\t  meil 

262*;  B  2){e  Oe^I  2618*. 
bing  thing,   ab.  n.,  aee.  pi,  24217.  248  a; 

262a.  263a. 
[Mf)itttiren]  dispute,  tnf.  9sed  as  neater 

noan,  Mf^nttirend  gen.  ag.  2685;  b  lif^in* 

iieeend  2695. 
had)  yet,  ad9,  2468.  2478;  !i&d^».  fm^»; 

264 «.   265«;    266a- a.   267a- a;    2^10. 

269*0;  260a.26ia;  262a. 263a;  2665- 11. 

2675**;  2708-a  2718- 18;  272*5-a.  273*»- 

a;   274*8.  275*8;    2765- *2a   2775-18 a; 

2788- *6- a- 85- as.    2798- a. ».  ss- as;    282*8. 

283*8;    2)0$  26287.  26387;   270a.  27ia; 

272*8.  27318;    274a.  275a;   2768.  .2778; 

278*.279*;  282*.  2838.  Note  that  ba4 2665 

may  be  mistake  for  an4  which  goes  with 

the  preceding  &,  meaning  so  in  &ct. 
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[botfn  Tfllsge,  9b.  fi.,  boirfter  oa?.  pf.  272^8; 
Urffcntn  dot  pL  274>;  burffem  dot.  pi, 

2608;    B   Mrfftr  27S»;    bitffmi  2618; 

276S. 
totfftif arret  villsge  pastor,  «5.  m.,  nom.  sg. 

2761* ;  B  50t{f  iifarrer  277 1«. 
nSotot^ee]  Dorothy,  proper  name,  )ti  6« 

Ssrot^een  at  S.  Dorothy'a  274 1.  275  i/s. 
bret  diree  270»;  B  breq  271 ». 
drtngeK  nrge  248»;  B  btittgtn  249». 
brmremi  print  268«i;  B  bntllett  269ii;  (Su 

tMttt  p.p.  282  B. 
SU  thou,  yon,  nom.ag. 244 >>.  246it;  2488*i5; 

2498-15;   iiti  244i«.  24613;    bi^  000.  sg. 

244».  2461S;  248^1.  249».   3^r  you,  nom. 

j)^  244»;  B  3r  24617;  spelt  )|t^r  260iS; 

B  ir  261 1^;  eil4  yon,  da<.p;.262i.  268i; 

280f  281«;  ace.pl  244 ».  24618;  278». 

279«. 
btri)  through,  by  means  of,  by,  prep.  w. 

aee.  242M.  243»;  244 1^^.  246ii*8i;  26018. 

25118;   2621.  2631;    25437.  266»;  25618. 

25718-20;  2587- IS*  Ubis 90* 28- 83.  2697*1S'18* 
14bb  19-88-83;  2608*^^  261 8*  »M;  262»bis. 
26388bia;  264M'»'8S.  266»'M-8i.  2661S'18. 

26715-18;  268io«i.  26910-21;  274«».  276»; 
2763. 2773;  2807. 281?;  282»;  ^wct^  256»; 
25812;  2)]ir4  2406.  2418;  it  has  the 
meaning  of  becanse  of  26825.  26925. 
With  the  nenter  personal  pronouns  oon- 
tracted  to  bur^^  2641- ».  265  m8;  26621*28. 

26721-28;    27012-17-28.  27112-17.88;  ||o   ^XLX^ 

thereby  260i7;2647;  262 >«;  27627;  27813; 
B  babnr4  261 ";  2657;  263 15;  27727;  279". 
bottfenn  need,  dare,  inf.  27430;  b  birffeii 
27528;  borffen  inf.  standing  for  the  pp. 
26632;  B  biirffen  26732;  l^ox^tn  pres.  ind. 
8d  pi   2543/4;    26838;    b  bicfftn  2653; 

biirffen  26932;  borffenn  pres.  ind.  3^  pi 

27610;  B  biirffen  277  lO;  barff  pree.  ind. 
Bd  eg.  2803.  2815. 


eben  even,  jnst,  adv.  e*  foiltl  just  as  much 

270*.271*. 
eben  bilb  image,   likeness,  sb.  n.,  dot.  eg. 

2623;  B  eienbUb  2633. 
[ebel]  noble,  Sblenn  ace.  p/.  m.  2408;  b  Sb« 
len  2418. 


ebellefttt  men  of  the  nobility,  «&.  m.,  pi 
nam.  25418;  B  ebeUelOt  25518. 

eeii^  married,  marital,  e«  loerben  many 
2767.  2777;  eeliiten  aee.  eg.  m.  ben  e» 
flanbt  matrimony  27432;  b  Cefilten  27530. 

eer  see  sub  et^re. 

Sgi^ier  Egyptian,  sb.  m.,  nam.  pi  2B218- 
26817. 

etie  ere,  before,  eonj.  250i2;  B  ee  251 12. 
e^etmil    adultery,   sb.  m.,  dot.  sg.  25638 

B  6ebnt4  25738. 
e)er  see  sub  tf^tt* 
e^r  see  sub  ebre* 

elire  honor,  sb.f.^  nam.  sg.  25412;  dai.sg. 
2783;  aee.  sg.  26420;  268ii-29-38;  26218; 

ebet  nam.  sg.  260i;  B  eet  261 1;  eer  dot. 
sg.  2781.  2791;  this  spelling  in  B  also 
for  the  aee.  sg.  26318;  while  256i2-20; 
259  29- 38;  2793  it  is  spelled  eere  and  259  n 

Cere;  e^ren  dot.  pi  27832;  B  eeren  27932- 
e)rli(|  honest,  contributing  to  one*s  honor 

28218;  B  eerlit  283  lo. 
eigen  own,  dot.  pi.  f  2488;  ace.  sg.  f.  25215; 

B  atlgen  2490;  253  is;    tK^vxti  doA.  sg.  n. 

2823;    B  aQ0en  2833;    et^gen  dai.  pH.  m. 

270««;  B  a^gen  2712«;  e^gemt  nam.  sg.  n. 

24618;  B  aqgen  24710.   Special  attention 

should  be  given  to  e^genn  aee.  sg.  m.  in 

e^genn  nii<^242i2;  25832;  Bai^gennn^  248 

18/14;  25932.  It  may  form  a  unit  with  mt^ 
and  so  belong  under  e^genn  tttt$»  eigne 
nom.  sg.  f.  268*;  B  atygne  269*;  elgene 
nom.  sg.  f  26412;  2668;   aee.  sg.  f.  252*; 

26833;  B  aqgne  253*;  2677;  ongene 25512; 

25932;  eqgene  nam.  pi  n.  25018;  B  at|gene 
261 18;  eigenet  dai.  sg.  f.  no  article  pre- 
ceding 26215;  dai.  sg.  /:  278i;  B  ai^gener 
2631*;  2791;    ei^gmer  nam.  sg.  m.  2642; 

B  aigner  2562. 

eigentli^  properly,  really,  adv.  26217;  270 
12. 88;  28211;  B  aigenta^  253  n;  a«gent« 

lilt  27112-38;  28311. 

ein  a,  indef.  article,  nam.  sg.  m.  24215 
24428;  24617;  24830;  2609-10;  262i7bi8a7 
2641*;  26624  »;  25825;  266ii>ii26;  27021 
27228;  2761*33;  2803435;  28210;  aee.sg 
fit.  26027;  nam.  sg.  f.  2607;  25820;  26210 
2642B;  2708;  2728;  274i»;  276«;  aecsg 
f  24218;  2602B;  252*';  27413;  27627 
2802;  niym.  sg.  ».  252*-23.27Mi;  26620 
2628;  2768;  aee.sg.n.  24621;  260io*  11-12 
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2561;  26810;  272ij  276i«;  eitttt  nam. 
ag,  n.  2528^;  t^n  nam.  sg.  m.  244  is ; 
B  throughout  ain  243»i9;   246»;  247 

17.82;  24980;  251 7- 9- 10  Mb  IMS- »•  87;  2534- 
17bi8S3-»qaUer;  25514;  257S'S0*S4*26;  259 
%'»;     2688'9*»-80;     26518' 25*35;     267 1'K 

26919;  271»-2i;  273i»-M;  275ia-i»;  277» 
w- 14  bis-  S7-  82 ;  281 2-  «*«» ;  283  w ;  ffiill  240 1 
B  Wn  241 1 ;  eiue  nom,  ag,  f,  244*;  2605-  «* 
262»;  27427;  B  has  throughout  ain  245i^ 
2618- M;    263»;    276»;    tint   ace.  ag.  I 
250ffl;  2643-*;  266ao;  27084;    b  has  aine 
2598S;  2658;  but  ain  26780;  27188;  265« 
it  has  ainen^  substituting  the  masculine 
for  the  feminine  gender  of  A.    e^ne  nom. 
ag.f.  2485;  B  ain  249^;  dvitmd(U.ag.fn. 
24418;  24618;  256*1;  262«;  276";  2788-5; 
B    aintm  245 1*;    25721 ;    263 »;    27718; 

2792;  at)nem247i8;  2795;  evnem  dai.  ag. 

,  m.  27621;  B  aintm  27721.  In  the  function 

of  a  masculine  noun  einent  occurs  24485; 

B  ainem  24584;    tinen  aee.ag.m.  2448; 

25484;    2588-15;    2628;    2644bii;     26628; 

2804;  B  ainen  245?;  259815;  265«bU; 
26720;  281«;  atinen  25584;  2637;  eine« 
gm.ag.m.  2489-20;  27828;  B  altte8249»-20; 
27928;  eiud  nom.  ag.  n.  26419;  B  aind 
26519. 

[ein]  one,  numeral,  etue  nom.ag,f.  2542«; 
B  aine  2552*;   tiner  nom.ag.m.  252 8I; 

254 18;  Bainer  25380;  255 18;  tinner  nom. 

ag.  m.  27481;  B  at^net  27529;  eiyncr  nrnn. 
ag.m.  2687;  B  ainct  269?. 

einanber  one  another  242 19;  B  ainanber 
24320. 

Clnfettlflelt  simplicity,  ah.  /*.,  dot.  ag.  27012; 

B  ainfeltislatt  27112. 

[einfelbifi]  simple-hearted,  einfelUstn  aee. 

ag.m. 21^^;  B ainfetti6en2754;  einftttige 

accag.f.  28086;  b  ainfeltisc  28186;  the 
adj.]  appears  in  the  function  of  a 
masculine  noun  in  the  following :  einf  tlbi^ 
0en  nam.pl.  26229;  gm.pl.  2507;  26824; 

27624;  B  ainfeltigen  26329;  2517;  2692*; 
27724;  elnfelbigenndflrf.!)/.  2742/8;  b  ain« 
fettigen  2754. 

einn  fn^enn  introduce,  lead  to  think,  mf. 

25428/27;  B  einfitren  25528;  t\n\nxtn  prea. 
ind.ddpL  24628;  B  einfitren  24728;  ein 
gefnrt  p.p.  2505;  b  eingefnrt  2515. 


ein  ge|n  enter  2628  7;  b  ein  geen  2538; 

eingeen  2537. 
ein  gefnrt  see  sub  einn  fn^rtnn. 
eingefa^t  see  sub  einfe^en* 
ein  fe^enn  look  into,  take  steps  to  remedy 

2608;  B  einfe^en  2618. 
ein  tretten  come  in,  set  in  248 18;  B  ein» 
tretten  249  w. 

einig  being  without,  free  from,  adj.  goyem- 
ing  the  genitiye  2585;  B  oinig  2595; 
cf  mhd.  'senec  free  from,  a  derivatiye  of 
the  prep.  &ne,  without,  which  at  an  early 
date  was  mixed  up  with  einec,  solitary; 
see  Lexer  loe-sss  and  compare  aleine 
yon  der  sunde,  free  from  sin  ibid.  1 88. 

[einigl  only,  single,  unique,  einige  nom.  ag. 
f.  2448;  ace.  ag.  /:  2641;  nom.  ag.  n.  2449; 
ace.  ag.  n.  25688;  B  at^nige  2465*8;  26788; 
2651;  etinige  aee.  ag.  n.  262«;  26824; 
B  ainige263«;  2692*;  ^ni^tt nom. ag.m. 
25610;  26628;  B  ainiget  26710;  26728. 

ein  ntal  once,  adv.  24485;  b  ain  ntal  24684; 

ein  mot  268*7;  b  ain  mol  26926. 
eittd  at  one,  agreed  2568;  B  aind  2578. 
[einfe^en]  institute,  eingefa$t  p.p.  274 ». 

27615/18. 
eibetn  parents,   pL  font.,  dot.  pi.  248 17; 

B  eitem  24917. 
[elenb]  wretched,  elenben  nom.  pi.  m.  260  21; 

26121. 
Sntan9  Emmaus,  proper  name  26021;  B 

Cmanl  261 21. 

enMlintng  riot,  «5.  f.,  aee.  ag.  218^;  B  em* 

pbtnn%  27912. 

enb  end,  ab.  n.^  nom.  ag.  26227.  26328;  dai. 

ag.  28082;   B   enM  28182;    enbt  ace.  ag. 

2721.  2731. 
enbtlit  finaUy,  adv.  28028.  28128. 
Sngef  angel,  ab,  m.,  nom.  ag.  266 1.  267 1. 
Cnntbietenn  proffer,  prea.  ind.l^pl.  242^; 

B  (Enbtbietten  2435. 
entlegenn  opposed  26428;  b  entgegen  26525; 
entfegen  (egen  fi4,  put  oneself  against, 
oppose,  r^  27884;  B  entgegen  U  27984; 

entfegen  fe^en  ft^  Bet  oneself  against, 

oppose,  refl.  24880;  B  entgegen  f*  24981. 
ent)ifangen  receiye,  p.p.  2648t.  26529. 

entf ((nibigen  ft4  excuse  oneself  r^.  printed 
as  one  with  p:  25428;  B  jil  entf^nlbi' 

gen  25523. 
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Imtf^tiasett]  spring  from,  originate,  tnU 

fUnrascii  pp.  a66».  267 ». 

[d^^efct]  EphesiatiB,  abbreviated  C)i)c|v 
dal  pL  262M;  B  (Etl^tftem  263^. 

etrtffel  epiatle,  ib.f.,  aee.ag.  28082;  B  (g^ifttl 
28in;  e)liflclll  000.^^  246^;  B  Cfiiflelll 
247  ». 

Ct  he,  nom.»g.  2627- «*.  2687- »*;  260".  261»i; 
280».  28180;  dr  272".  273";  e(r  24488; 
246i-8;  252i7ao-si.88-S8.S4;  266^;  2608o; 
262W-88;  26488;  276*;  280«fci»»-»;  e^t 
2680;  27818;  b  et  24684;  2471*8;  268 "• 
lo-si-asbiflSibU;  267M;  2690;  261»;  263 K- 
»;  26681;  2771;  279";  281S7bU88.80; 
ejir  28080;  b  Sr  281S0.  Quite  notable 
10  %tt  for  er  278»;  B  et  279».  Con- 
tracted with  the  nenter  personal  pronovn 
to  tx9  26681.  26781;  t^i9  26481;  B  tx9 
26680.  ^  feitt  gm,  sg.  280».  281 ».  t^m 
dot.  eg,  27081;  B  im  27181;  ifym  244 1«; 
26010;  274M;  278";  B  jm  24618;  261 »; 
276»;  279";  l^m  2601;  28216;  B  jm 
261 1;  28318.  The  older  form  }^%mt  27680; 
B  im  27780.  ifm  ace.  sg.  26888;  262S8; 
27080;  B  in  26988;  26388;  27180;  li^Q 
26680;    28087;     B    jO    26780;    28187;     ^qq 

2784;  B  ill  2794;  especially  noteworthy 
is  itien  266  85;    B  in  267  ss;    spelt  ^ttetl 
2647;  B  inctt  2667.     t^n  dot.  pi  26088 
2668;  27215;    B  in  261S;  267^;  27315 
reflexive  26686;  2680;  B  in  26785;  2696 
spelt  )|(tt  2486;   B  in  2496;    ^%n  26886 
B  in  26984;    the  modem  form  ^^aen 
2605;  B  inm  2615;  spelt  i|nen  24880; 

2760-11;    B  inen   24980;   2770-10;    spelt 

tinemt  276?;  B  inen  277  7.   {^r  gm,pl. 

2660-  iibii ;  B  ir  267  0- 11  Mt ;  spelt  it  28088 
2668- 18;  B  it  26188;   267811.     fit  she 
nom.8g,f.  2447;  26018;  26483-86;  26681 
88;  27211;  6{)e  24218.    fie  her,  aee.  sg.  f. 
24418;  2768.    lie  they,  nom,  pi.  m.  24485 

88-84;  24688;  2485*6*10-81.8«-88'81*aS;  2601 
8- 11-18- 18  bU  14- as.  88- 85- 89  bis;  26288-88;  264 
4Mf.l0-ll;  26681-Si-89-84;  ^1-8-5;  2627*86; 
2644;  2668*  5-8-8-  M;  2681'  8- 10-  89*86*  81Ms 
88bifl88-84.  2705*  6*  8*18.  80;  2727*14;  2740; 
276  7*8*  10  bit ;    278 11'  18*  14-  88bitt  88;    28080 ; 

nam.  pL  f.  260";  nom.  pi.  n.  264ii*  U; 
276 17-81 ;  fum.  pi.  n.  or  m.  4488.  |ie 
them,  ace.pl.  m.  24688;  2487*81$  26288-84; 
26418;    26610;    26081;   ace.  pi,  n.  or  m. 


24481.88;  B  fq  2466*  17- so- Sibil  SI- 85-88 
24788-88;  2495-6- 7*  10- 80- Si- 88- 81  bit 38;  261 
1'  8- 11-  iSbia  18bis  14*  17-88-  88-  SS-SO  bis ;  263  88  bis 
84-81;  2668' 4- 10- 11-18;  267 10*81- 88-88*  84;  269 
1-8-5;  26181;  2636*85;  2665*11-18-88-85;  267 
8-5-6-8-18.81-88;  2691*8- 10- 80*  80- 81  bia  88bia 
26983-84;  27l5*6-8- 17-80;  2737*10-14;  2760 
2778-  7'  8-  lObis  17*  81 ;     279 11'  18*  18- 17-  88 bis  88 

28180;  ei|  24318;  6te  nam.  pl.m.2U» 
2667;  26286;  2708;  27688;  27880;  nom.jp;. 
n.  or  m.  24481;    b  6q  24680  87;   2677 
26386;  27788;  27980;  fi)  2718.  td  it,  nam 

eg.  24288.  24388;  24488-87.  24685;  2468;6 
247  8*  8;  248  3- 16.  2498*  16;  2606'  16- 18-81 
2616-  18- 18-80;  2625-86.80.88.  2635-85-89.aS 
26411'85.  26511*88;  26611*86.  26711-86;  260 
11.8884.  26111*88-84;  2628*14-86.  2638*18-86; 
26486-88.  26685-80;  26617*10-88-86.  267 
8-17-  19-  88-86;  2688*  18-  81.  2698*  18-  81;  270 
8bis7-18.88-80.  2718bi87.18-88-80;  272^.273*7; 

2748.2768;  27610*88. 277 lo-fi;  2786*i8-ib.8b! 

2796*  18- 18- 86;  28010"  11*88.  28110-11-88;  2827. 

2837;  ace.  tg.  244i4*8i.  246i3*80;  2608-80, 

2613*80;  2d25-8-10.17.80.  2635*8-10.17.80;  26810. 

26910;  26218-10.  263i8-i0;  26480.  26680; 
26881-84.  26981*34;  27086.  27188;  2828-80. 
2838*10;  e^  nom.  sg.  24418-88.  246ii-88-8i; 

246«.  24788;  24814*88.  24914-83;  26088. 
36186;  262611.2636-11;  26418*88.  26611*88; 

2660.  2670;  26880.  2698B;  26486.  26685; 
2663 ;  2686- 17.  81.  2696*  "-  21 ;  27081-  8S. 
27181*88;  27288».  2738888;  2748S.  27681; 
2765*88.    2775*89;    27888.   27988;    2805-88. 

2815*88;  e^d  nam.  ag.  2485;  B  t9  2498. 

e)r  =  e^et  sooner,  adv.  28035;  B  eer  28186. 
erUonnen  p*/  pity»  refl.  276»o-84.  27719  84; 

28080.28180;  (£thaxmopt.S^  «^. 276 88.2778s. 

[almtn]  edify,  bnild  erbottiet  p.p.  2448. 
2467. 

[txUttu  fi4]  arise,  eriirtt  p.p.  26280;  b  et« 

Urt  26380. 
[erentfep]  honorable,  erentfeffen  aec.  pi.  m. 

2406;  B  Cerentfeffen  24l8/o. 

etfaren  learn  as  tme,  pres.  ind.  U^ pl.2S8^. 

26988;    erfam  prts.  ind.  l«t  jd.   27084; 

B  erfoten  27184;  the  contracted  form  of 

the  inf.  erfamn  268 »;  B  erforen  269i8/i6. 
erfinben  find   ont,  finding,  inf.  nsed  as 

nenter  nonn  2eO»l*^  26186.* 
etfsvfitenn  investiirste,   Infinitire  printed; 
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with  itt  M  one  a66»;   B  jit  etftff^eil 

2bl9f»;  (Elf0tf#et  tuiper.  pL  SeOn.  961". 
etttlli  go   rout),   fire  844»;   B  eigten 

946». 
eiget  worse,  ^omp.  o/*  urg  270tt.  871  <>; 

•dverbiaUy  it  stands  870?.  871?;   874'. 

876S;    876B.   877 »;   tt^fX9   aee.  $§,  n. 

878«.  879«.  Note  that  870^  A  oses  the 

X  form, 
etgerli^  ofTensiye,  odc.  «^.  n.  868^.  969»; 

a76tt.  877J«. 
efgctnid  offense,  scandal,  tb.  n.,  nam,  sg. 

878»;   dot  sg.  a76«;   B  etfienmS  877«; 

879 W;  ngemf^  nom.  ag.  868«;  B  Ctfiet* 

1»9  8d8». 

erffolben  maintain,  p.p.  844?;  B  et||alten 

846«. 
critmem  remind  844^.  246s. 
etfonbt,  erfont  see  erTemini. 
erlcimen  recognize,  inf,  860i.  861i;  868«*<3. 

868  iSK;    270««.  871«;   prea.  ind,  U^pl. 

848».  848»;  268tf.  86e»;  866is.  86718; 

prea.  ind,  3^  pi.  8585.  858^;  864 ii.  866"; 

prea.  nuL  B^pl.   contracted  with  the 

nenter  prononn  ei»  to  erf  amend  868  ^ 

8695;  erfemitprM.fm;.  8^1^.862 10.86810; 

erlent  prea.   md.   3^  ag.   864 si.   86680; 

86615.  86716;    erfsnt  pp.  866tt;    ertottbt 

87017;  B  erfant  thronghont  867 »;  87117. 
etfentttid  knowledge,  cognition,  ab.  n.,  dai. 

ag.  860»;    880 1«;    888»;    B  er!aibtmi« 

8610;  erTantnng  881i3;  283 ». 

eriatti  leayo,  ab.  m.,  nom.  ag.  874 <.  276f 
erleien  live  to  see  864^1;  266». 
[erleud^ten]  illnminate,  erlea^t  prea.  ind. 

S^ag.  862 IS;   B  erteii^t  263";   ttUutl^tt 

opt  3A  ag.  28210;  B  etleS^te  283  iB. 
[eriofer]  Redeemer,  ab.  m.,  etlofetd  gen.  ag. 

864«;  B  etUfetd  2663S. 
[erlofen]  redeem,  release,  save,  nU^tprea. 

aubj.  S^ag.  2468;    B  eriifie  247';    erlofl 

p.p.  268«;  B  etl6fi  269» 

ermaae  see  ermanen* 

ermanen  admonish,  exhort,  inf.  244 «.  246'; 

prea.  ind.  l^'^pl.  272  lo.    278  lO;    ermottet 

prea.  ind.  ^  ag.  24611   24715;    ermane 

tmper.  ag.  248«.  2494. 
ermeanng  admonition,  ab.  /:,  nom.  ag.M}^\ 

841i«;  ace.  ag.  28036.  28136. 

[ermerglen]  notice,  perceive,  ermergft  prea. 
ffki.  3d  «y.  26818;  B  ermetilt  26918. 


cfierea  nonrish,  feed  846i8;  B  enitoe« 
84710;  emert  pp.  844?;  B  eoifet  aao; 
spelt  emertl  86888;  b  dvttt  86888. 

[emfl]  earnest,  severe,  Ct«|llt  gen.  a§f.  m. 

84410;  B  by  mispriat  erlai  Stfo. 

eilfftteii  open  up,  reveal  868S8;  B  frtHlmi 
868M. 

entM  see  etretlct* 

eneMen  save,  rescne,  inf.  86887.   2S»tt; 

cmltcM  876«;  B  emttea  877 «;  met 

jp.p.  87088;  spelt  etceltibld.  which  spelling 

Is  consistently  employed  in  B  871*. 
etrrttmig  rescne,  ab.  f,  aee.  ag.  86688.  86980. 
[erf^Cinea]  appear,  etf^eittf  prea.  ind.9i^ag. 

86618.  86718;    erfilcia  paat  ind.  ^  ag. 

86081.  26181. 
Cffi|e|ll8tt|  appearance,  apparitlott,  ab.  /*., 

dai.  ag.  8488.  8498. 

erfel^ea  see,  perceive  868 17.  863 18. 

[er|l]  first,  ecllea  dat.  ag.  n.  87888.  27388. 
Crftn^   in  the    first  place,    adv.  86888. 
86388. 

[etffttn^eab]  heave  a  sigh,  erfftff^f  ji.p.  88088^ 
B  erf  eiiff^  88188. 

[erti^tet]  fictitions,  ettti|te  nom.  ag.  f.  8668; 
OM.  ag.  f  26818;  B  erM^te  86315;  8677/8. 

ettrageaa  bear,  tolerate  880  80;  b  ettniettt 
28180;  ettregt  prea.  ind.  3^  ag.  2605. 2615. 

er^^eigenn  show  by  action  24680;  b  eijaQ* 

gett  24780. 

er$e(ea  relate  2728;  b  er)Hei  2788. 
er^smena  make  angry  242  u ;  B  efjiniei 

84314. 
[ensa^ffen]  grow  np,   ense^ft  prea.  ind. 

3A  ag.  2684.  8694. 
enoetfen  awaken  84488.  24681. 

[ecipelea]  elect,  enselt  p.p.  8788;  b  ensitt 

2798. 
e0  see  snb  et« 
Sfaiad   Isaiah,    proper   name,  nom.  ag. 

84888.  24988;  efaie  gen.  ag.  8448«.  84688; 

88080.  28180. 
effen  eat,  inf  26480.  26688;   274".  276"; 

27688bi8.  27788bU;  prea.  ind.  ^pL  268^. 

2698t. 

etc*  abbreviation  for  et  cetera  and  so  on 
2425.  2435;  26610.  267i0;  268i.  869 1. 

etisan  at  one  time,  adv.  874 1;  B  etteann 

8761;  etioann  8460.  847  O;  27888.  27381; 
8748.  2768;  27615.  27715. 

e^Ii4  some,  u  ^ank  Mr${g  some  forty 
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2668;  B  eta4  2678;  e^H^e  nom.  pi.  m. 
248«;  260«;  264»;  260io«;  270»'« 
2728;  aee.  pi.  m.  2788;  aee.  pL      268» 
B  etn4t249is;   265»;   26118;  271i5» 
2738;  2798;  ettUfte  261»;  261S7«;  269 » 
e$H4eK    e2a<.    p/.  m.  274  >;   B    etH^eil 
276«. 
e^H^et  maffen  to  some  degree,  adv.  2588; 

B  eUiitct  moffett  2598. 

eior  yonr,  poBBessive  pronoun,  nom.  ag.  n. 
2601S;  dot.  $g.  /:  260ii;  B  eilir  261ii*i>; 
mt9  gen.  eg.  n.  244»;  B  ttttr^  24518. 
Note  especially  the  combination  Cot 
gnob  Tour  Grace,  «6.  f.^  title  of  addrcBB 
nsnally  accorded  to  the  bishop,  nom.8g. 
2788;  (Eior  ®nob  eio^.  «^.  28218;  ace.  ag. 
28214;  etor  gnob  ace.  ag.  28218.  jn  b 
there  occurs  Cttet  (Baab  243i8i8-2i-»; 

243«;  24618;  2477-15;  2798;  2831*" "^-W; 
otherwise  the  abbreviation  is  the  mle 
in  both:  S  0  nom.  ag.  244«;  2468-8ii«2i; 
24880;  250T;272»-2i.ao.83;  2741-88;  2768; 

276l8*»-80;  278l*«-83.84.8ej  28081-88;  282 

SMB8.4.5;  gm,ag.2^»]  2808;  dai.  ag. 
242«;  2448;  24618;  264»- »;  272i«; 
28019;  2825-7;  ace.  ag.  244*- ";  2467; 
2728- 18;  278810M;  (|,  ®  nom.  ag.  24615; 
dai.  ag.  254a;  b  2731;  aee.  ag.  244i; 
B  249»;  C  @«  nom.  ag.  2428i;  248»; 
occ.  ag.  248i*»;  (?.  ®.  now*.  «^.  24216-88; 
2458;  2478- »•  11- 81;  24818;  249 1*- 88-80; 
2617;  27380- si-aoffl;  2751-88;  2768;  277 
a-  9*  15-  S5-80-  82;  27885.  279i>>i«8-  a8-ai-85- 
88;  28181-86;  2838M«  8«-«-7;  gen,  ag. 
24788;  2818;  dat.ag.  242";  2458;  24718; 
25588  ».«;  25888,  25988;  273«;  28088-85. 
28118-8825;  2838;  aee.  ag.  2461-8;  24918; 

2788-18;   2778-10. 

Snongelisn  gospel,  ah.  n.,  nom.  ag.  24628/a« 
24784;  254*.  2554;  260 1«.  26118;  26614 
26714;  27018.  27117;  27288.  27328;  aee.  ag 
2445.    2454;    260 10-28/24.  26110-88;   26618 

17-2M2.  2671217-21.88;  268 25/2e* 28.  26985-28 
27012*  17-28.  27112*17-88;   27811-14-88.   27911* 

14-28;  The  Latin  form  Sitaitgelinm  occurs 
only  in  the  aee.  ag.  264 1.  265 1;  2668. 
2678^;  the  genitive  formed  from  the 
Greek  form,  enangelion^,  occurs  268 18; 
B  SloangelisaS  269 18;  from  the  nom. 
of  the  Latin  form  we  have  Snangtlil 
25288.  25382;   27828.  27986;    from    the 
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same  we  have  the  dative  ag.  SaangCliO 
24618.  24718;  256i.  2571;  26286.  26886; 
26484.  26582/28;  26618.  26718;  26880.  26980; 
28018.  28118;  282812.2838*12;  and  the 
nom.  pi.  (EnangeUa  266  lo.  267  lo. 
Snattgelift  Evangelical,  aee.  ag.  n.  256 1. 
2572;    enongelif^e  nom.  ag.  f.  2eO^;   B 

enangelif^e  2615/6;  enangenf^e  nom.pl. 
m.  2708;  B  etoangelif^e  2718;  enanof 
liftmen  ac0.«^.  171.26826/27;  BStoattoelif^eii 
26986;  (SnangeUf^en  dai.  p^  m.  2808. 
2818;  gen.  pi.  f.  2722.  2732;  (EiiattgeH^ 
f^entt  aee.ag.m.  27414;  B  SnaKgeHflteil 
27614;   enattgelif^er  gen.  ag.  f.  24626'»7. 

24786/27;  28021.28121;  enangelif^er  2602; 
B  ettongelif^ei;  2612. 
[ettangelili]  Evangelist,  ab,  m.,  tnaogetiliett 

gen.  ag.  2488.  2498. 
eit^  see  sub  Sii* 
eftferli4  extemal,acc.  ji^.  n.  250i8;  B  eii{fer« 

a4  25118;  engerli^em  dot.  ag.  m.  25684; 
dat.  ag.  n.  25686;  B  tnfftta* em  25724.26; 

eftgernten  dot.  pi.  n.  256  m;  b  eiif|er« 

n^ett  25714;  eftferU^ett  dat.  ag.  m.  270  »; 
dat.  pi.  n.  25688;    B  enfferli^eil  25788; 

eitflern^eii  27li5. 

[ettifi]  eternal,  etsigc  aee.  ag.  n.  2787.  2797; 

miStll  dat.  ag.  n.  27426.  27625;    eoiget 

nom.  ag.  m.  28088.  28188. 
etoig  eternally,  adv.  2447-86.  2458*85. 
(SienMiel  example,  ab.  n.,  nom.  ag.  26026. 

26186;  26428.  265";  aM.p/.  26885.  26925; 

e^eilMiel  dat.  ag.  24216;  B  (EienMiel  243 17; 

eienMieln  dat.  pi.  26i^;    B  CienMiete 

25518. 
[et)l  egg,  ab.  n.,  e^et  aee.  pi.  27621;  B  at|er 
-27721. 

e^gentt  nu^  selfish  profit,  selfish  end,  aee 

ag.  24212;  25882;  B  a^en  UU^  24318/14; 

25982;  see  also  sub  eigen* 
eqUntd   speedily,  adv.  280i4;   B  e^UttbtS 

28114. 
t^itlUit  vanity,  ab.  f.,  dat.  ag.  24426;  B  t^ttU 

U\t  24525. 
[Sjeitiel]  Ezekiel,  proper  name,  (E)e4ie« 

lent  ace.  ag.  24412.  245  n. 

[\aM]  fable,  ab.  f.,  fateitt  dat.  pi.  2488. 

2498;  ace.  pi.  24626-88.  24788;  26618;  B 
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^aMn  247 »;  267isa8;  \aMun  nom.  pi. 

264S;  B  faHelll  266 s. 
faMei  fable-writing,  ab.  /*.,  nom.  sg.^eS^; 

B  9aMtti  267  ». 
[faneit]   M,  fdt  pr0«.  tfid  8^  sg.  26819. 

269  i8. 

fatfi)  fiUse,  wrong  272 ».  278»;  folf^eil 
nom.  pL  m.  2664.  267«. 

[faitgeit]  oatoh,  take  prisoner,  gefaiigeii 
p.p.  260».  26i»;  QefanQtii »  gefanoenes 

aec.  pi  n.  246^.  247  ib;  gm.pl.  n.  268ao. 
269  W;  gefangnet  gm.  jd.  n.  270a.  27ia 
fafien  Lent,  ab.  U  <^*  ^'  ^6*^-  ^7«. 

faffenn  fast,  270  s*  B  foftett  27ii. 

[faitl]  lazy,  faillen  daX.  sg.  n.  260 1«.  26114. 
fattQeit  laziness,  sb.  f.^  ace.  sg.  26413;   B 

foOtait  266is'ia. 
fegeftttir  'pnrgatory,  sb.  n.,  aee.  sg.  264 (; 

B  fegftitr  2665. 
fe^I  skin,  film,  sb.  n.,  ace.  pl.SBi^f;  B  feel 

26316. 
fe^Ien  fan,  go  amiss  264i7;,B  files  266 n. 

felt  see  snb  faOes* 

[fein]  fine,  niee^.  feiae  nom.  pi.  m.  270 ». 

271«. 
fein  finely,  nicely,  adv.  262»;   26617;  B 

fetyn  26318.  26717. 
felgen  rock,  sb.  m.,  aee.  sg.  2448;  B  %tU 

leu  2467. 

[fetli^i]  dangerous,  feriilte  nom.  pi.  f.  248  lo. 

249»;   fetli^eiin   dat.  pi.  f.  2826'7;  b 

fetli^ea  288?;   ferttitP  snperlatiye  nom. 

sg.  n.  244'.  246^. 
f enter  farther,  adv.  280 ».  281 ». 
few  far,  adv.  268»;  266«;  272i4;  276i0;  B 

ferr  269*7;  2676;  273";  277  w. 
fenen  far,  adv.  2600;  B  ferteil  2610. 
fia^ett  find  27817.  279i7;280S7.  281^;f{ttbentl 
.   262 »;  B  finben  263^;  finbt  pres.  ind. 

3d  9g.  2641ft.  266». 
fillflet  dark,  obscure  2627.  2636. 

fitt^eniid  darkness,  sb.  n.,  dot.  <^.  262i6; 

B  fia|ienin|  263  ". 

tlf4  fish,  sb.  m.,  aee.  sg.  2686«.  269M. 

fle^ten  fi^^  implicate  one  self,  meddle 
with  24617.  24717. 

fleifl)  flesh,  meat,  sb.  n.,  nom.  sg,  262 lO; 
aee.  sg.  2686«;  B  flat|f4  26318;  flaif^ 
26984;  feifd^g  gen,  sg  26086;  26618;  B 
fla)|f49   26186;   26718;    Notable  is  the 


absence  of  ending  in  the  gen.  fleifil 
27418;  B  fra)|f4  27618. 
fIeifi|U4   carnal,   nom.  sg.  m.  270^1;   B 
flaifiinil  27181.    Note  the  absence  of 
ending.    flevf^H^enn   dai.  sg.  f.  2468; 

B  fIa)|f4H4fen  2478;  fieifi^ii^er  dot.  sg. 
/*.,  no  article  preceding,  270  lO;  B  tla|f4« 
(titer  27l»'io. 

fleiflig  dUigently,  a<^.  246»;  ^let^ffig  248  »>; 
Bfletlffie  247 »;  24910.  It  is  howerer, 
possible  to  constme  fleiffig  closely  with 
the  following  atlfffe^n;  then  it  would  be 
the  neuter  ace.  of  the  uninflected  ad- 
jective. 

fin^tiQ  fugitive  2708i;  B  (i84tifi  2718i. 
fltt4  curse,  anathema,  sb.  m.,  nom.  sg. 

2661;  B  fiftit  2671. 
folge  consequence,  sb.  f.,  dot.  sg.  2788*. 

2798«. 
fOlgett  follow  2648.  2668;  27687;   B  Mgea 

27787;    folgenu  2640;   268»;    B   ^Olge« 

2660;  269 «;  folgt  pres.  ind.  3d  sg.  27080; 

B  folgtt  27180;  gefolget  p.p.  2648.  2668. 
foKeab   fully,   completely,  adv.  2688;  B 

nolleab  2698. 

fer^ten  fear  2668i;  pres.  ind.  ^  pi.  266»; 

B  filr^ten  2672i-2i«;  forittena pm.  ^id. 

^^pl.  2768;  B  by  misprint  fu^tett  2778. 
fOt^tig  timid  24488;  b  firittig  24688. 

forbet(i4  preeminently,  adv.  248^;  foclets 
a4  2606;  B  fitrkecU4  24987;  2616.  Note 
the  exceptional  x  form  24887. 

forbent  promote  244i6;  B  natbent  246 1«; 
fitbeni  248 18;  b  fitrbeni  249 18;  ficbera 

27681;  B  focbern  277  8i.  Note  the  ex- 
ceptional I  form  24416. 

[f Otfafire]  ancestor,  sb.  m. ,  f orfatfietB  nom. 
pi.  26682;  B  ^orfarertt  267 as.  The  form 
seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  forfotrea,  pL 
of  forfo^re,  and  f erf a^irer,  pi.  of  forf o|rer, 
both  meaning  ancestor. 

fortt  aa  henceforth,  adv.  26286;  B  fort  tax 
26386. 

fragen  ask,  pres.  ind.  i«t  pH,  26680;  ftagea 

26816;  B  fragen  26780;  26916;  fragt prvs. 
ind.  3d  sg.  26686;  B  frogt  26786. 

fre4  impudent  24218;  26688;  Bfre4843i8 
26788. 

[frei]  free,  freien  aee.  sg.  m.  2688;  b  freien 
2698;  freti  laffen  leave  free  pres.  subf. 
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3d  sg.  274Si;  B  fu^  loffe  276»;  \tt^  ge» 

iBffen  pp.  274«/276i;  B  freip  oelcfftn 
fte^cmi  free  276*;  B  frtijen  277«;  geftetet 

p.p.  268»;  B  gefret^t  25988. 
frti^ett  freedom,  liberty,  sb,  f,y  ace,  sg. 
26885;  274^;  B  fret)ait  26984/85;  276is 
fre)|)eit  nom.  sg.  2709;   ^m.  «^.  2708 
aeo.  eg.  274  W;   B  fft^^att  2719;   276  i8 

Sce4*a)|tt  2719. 

fref(i4  Borely,  indeed,  o^r.  244';  264is 
26010;  274  i8;  280iS;  ftet^tt^  260i6;  262» 
2748i;  B  fre)|n4  tbronghont:  246i's 
266«;  261W;  276 «;  281 »;  261^;  263" 
276». 

fieittag  Friday,  $h.  m.,  dot,  sg.  268  8t; 
fxt^ia%  276 »;  B  ffttitag  thronghont: 
2698*;  277  M. 

[ff embb]  strange,  alien,  fremllfee  tiom.  p^.  n. 

26019;  B  fremtbe  26I19. 

ftcteler  inaolent,  daring,  oyerbearing  per- 
son sb.  m.,  nom.  pi  248 19;  B  frendct  24919. 

froiBb  friend,  «&.  fn.,  ac0.  jp/.  264*7;  B 
fteiinb  265*7;  frenttbt  aee.  pi  260»;  B 
frefinbt  261»;  \xMt  nam.  sg.  2469;  B 
fteiillb  2479;    fremibt  nom.  pi.  260U;  B 

freSnbe  26li*;  frnnbe  ^«n.  p/.  260»;  B 
frtSnbe  25l»;  ftftnbe  ^m.  p/.  2640;  B 
freinfee  266e 

freftnbta^    friendly,    pleasant    242";    B 

frdiittli^  2431*. 
[fte»eil  M]  rejoice,  freiot  pres.  ind.  8^  sg. 

24218;  B  fretob  24314. 

friebe  peace,  sb.  m.,  nam.  sg.  262*;  B  ftibe 
263*;  ftibe  ace.  sg.  2428;  B  fmbe  248?. 

ftibe  joy,  sb.  f.,  aee.  sg.  262,*;  B  fribe 
268*. 

fnmi  good,  pions  270^«;  B  fromm  27li«; 

froate  nam.  sg.  m.  2708;  B  ftumme  2718; 
ftomen  nam.  pi.  m.  27881;  dot.  pi.  m. 

27084;  B  fmmmen  27184;  2798I;  fmme 

nam.  pi.  m.  264»;  B  fnimilte  265*5; 
fte^men  dot.  sg.   m.   2788;    aee.  pi  m. 

27810;  B  fmntnteii  279*;  frominen  279io; 
ffs)mettii  nam.  pi.  m.  272*4;  B  fnmmen 

278*4;  ftemer  gm.  pi.  m.  27088;  B  from* 
mer  270 »:  By  mistake  the  preceding 
Ml  is  nnited  with  it.  fromnet  gen.  pi. 
m.  28018;  B  fnnimet  28118;  fto^mef  ^m. 

pi.  m.  2768;  b  fnmmer  2775. 


freff)  Yoracionsness,  sb.  m.,  aee.  sg.  252*; 

B  Stag  2638. 
fmilt  frnit,  sb.  f.j  aee.  sg.  268*8;  b  frs^t 

269*8. 

frtxifeit  moral  goodness,  piety,  aee.  sg. 

270*1;  B  ftiimlait  271*i. 
[fttff]  foot,  sb.  m.,  fueffenn  dot.  pi  262"; 

B  fjtffei  26310. 

[fiKeiin]  feel,  fiklentt  prts.  ind.^pl.^%'^\ 

B  fiUen  2777. 
fmifnituibert  five  hundred  282*4. 
fnnff^efieitb    fifteenth,    dai.  sg.   f.   252 lO; 

probably  mistake  for  filliff$ef|eiibeii;  B 

puts  the  sign  15.  263  lo. 
flit  for,  pr^.  w.  aee.,  2628o-8i;  26681;  270ie; 

27688-83.  280*-84;  282*;  B  fttr  26380-81; 

26781;  27118;  2778*-83;  28184;  ^^x  281*; 

283*. 
\kt,  usually,  filr  tmb  filr  forever,  ado.  260*i; 

266i*'i8;  B  fir  251*1;  25718. 

fttvbeni  promote  240*;  B  fiirbers  241*. 
fttll^enmg  promoting,  sb.  f.,  aee.  1^.  280?; 

B  fiirbeniitg  28r. 

fnren  lead,  pres.  ind.Sdpl.  252 i4j  268*0; 
B  fiten  26314;  269*0;  fttrenn  mf.  26884; 
pres.  ind.  ^  pi.  2668;  B  fnreil  26984; 
2670;  fattt  prt9.  md.  3d  sg.  27618;  B 
flirt  27718;  fnret^eil  past.  subf.  l«t  ^.266*; 

B  fiiereteii  267*. 

fttigebett  pretend,  make  believe,  pres.  md. 
3^  pi.  26810;  B  fiirgebeii269io;  furgebena 
2668;  B  fiiigebe«2678;  ®aeK...fttr 
2781*;  B  (Bebett ...  filr  279i»;  geben  ... 
fttv  278*9;  B  gebex ...  fir  279*o;  ecbestt 
fur  2701;  B  (Bebeii  f8r  27ii;  Ssbeuu  ... 
fur  past  md.  3^  pi  278i8;  B  (Baben  . . . 
fill  279". 

ftttgebemt  pretending,  mf.  used  as  neuter 
noun,  nam.  sg.  262*7;  B  fiirgebei  263*7. 

fttigebett  see  ftrlleffen* 
furgeiiint  see  funseiibei* 
[fimemen]  undertake,  set  out  to  do,  far 
nnvOfitpres.  md.  3<i  sg.,  260*;  B  fir  ftl^iBbt 

2614;  filr  geusmmett  p.p.  242";  furgeus* 
meu  274*;  B  fiirgetiontmen  243i8;  276*. 

fnnemei  undertaking,  inf.  used  as  neuter 
noun,  nam.  sg.  2448;  B  f8niemeil2457;  \nu 
XLtntMi  gm.  «^.  244 18;   278*;   B  fSne* 

mend  24618;  2799. 
fnnmlUi  especiaUy,  adv.  2609;  B  fMraem* 
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fttrHelen  lead,  be  leader  864 »;  B  firfie^ett 

256» 
[fiirllelleii]  set  forward,  before,  fttrgeflett 

p.p,  24216;  B  filtgenellt  243". 
[fitfll  prince,  sb.  m.,  ftttfleil  gen.  sg.  2688; 

fiom  pi.  280^  >*    aee.  pi.  278  M;   fttrftCBIt 

nam,  pi.  25417;  B  Ptfleil  255";  2698; 

2791*;  281*H 
ftttlotitbeii  pat  forward  as  excuse,  pretend 

268»;  B  filmaibett  269«;  fnv  mettbeuii 
250M/15;  B  ffinoenbeii  25ii«;  fht  mnhtu 
256i7'i8;  B  finotnben  257";  fKrteiBattt 

p.p.  274»;  B  filr  StOOnbt  275». 

[gobe]  gift,  sb.  U  flttl^cn  gm.  pi.  270^. 
271»7. 

golgtn  gallows,  tb.  m.,  aee.  ag.  27080.  27180. 
gott^  entire,  ace.  ag.  /l  246i.  247i;  gan^e 

aee.  pi.  n.  24681.  24781;  ganil^e  notn.  ag. 

f.  26484;  B  gatt^e  26588;  gsn^eil  dot.  ag. 

m.  27681.  27781;  gott^^eiUI  ^m.  ag.  f.  280 1- 

B  gimt^tn  2811. 
gatt^  entirely,  perfeotly,a(ip.242ii;  25088*80; 

2528;  2567;  2588;  26483;  2768*18;  ^avo^ 

262  8 ;  28018;  B  thiooghont  24Sa;  25186-80; 

2538;  2557;  2598;  26588;  277818;  2638; 
28118. 

^at  very,  quite,  adv.  246«.  247*;  25418. 
25517;  26688.  26786.  Kote  the  position 
of  g,  in  the  last  quotation  being  the  same 
as  that  of  English  quite:  g*  eitt  fiaril 
f^ini^  Q^^o  A  strong  saying.  Modem 
usage  requires  gar  after  efit«  gar  tti^td 
nothing  at  all  250i8.  251i6. 

gea^t  see  sub  ai^ten* 

geanttttiart  see  sub  antttorteu* 

ge(  see  sub  geHen* 

gebcu  give,  inf.  2468-4. 2478-4;  25088.  25188; 

26088.  26188;  2701-83.  271188;  272". 
27314;  27488.88.  27521-87;  27688.  27788; 
2804.  2814;  28318;  gebenit  282i8;  geHeu 
prea.  ind.  l>t  pi  258  n.  259";  prea.  ind. 
^^pl.  26018.  26118;   2706.  2716;    geBettn 

p.p.  27218;  B  gebett  27318;  gegeBen  p.p. 

24418.  24518;  2624.  2638;  274^  2755; 
geHt   imp.  pi.   26087.    261^;    geH  prea. 

aubj.  3d  ag. ,  gott  g.  e9  geffe  anbet9  loo 

ttie  t%  Ion  let  things  go  elsewhere  as 
they  may  280  lo.  28lio. 


(Beloi ...  fur  see  sub  fuvgckes* 

gelierke  bearing,  attitude,  ab.  n.,  aee,  ag. 

24880.  24980^ 
[gebereu]  bear,   bring  forth,  geism  p.p. 

2527;  26285.  26385;  26681.  26781;  B  ge« 

lores  2587. 
gckeftt  see  sub  geMeten* 
[getietes]  command,  geleftt  prea.  md.  3d  ag. 

27686;    B   gcktSt    27788;    gtisttcn  p.p. 

25618.  25718;  2768.  2777. 

geHots  see  sub  geteret. 

gebot  command,  ab.  n.,  aee.  ag.  2784;  nom. 
pi.  2708.  2718;  B  getOtt  2794;  getstt« 
gen.  ag.  27415.  27515. 

gebotttK  see  sub  geUeteu* 
geirait4   usage,   ab.   m.,   dot.   ag.  266*7. 
26787. 

gebran^en  make  use  of  25084.  85im. 

gelre^en  frailty,  aib.  n.,  aee.  pi.  2568B. 
25788.  Note  that  in  25218  a  uses  ex- 
ceptionally the  r  form  while  B  253is 
reinstates  V. 

gelmreil  belong  to,  be  proper  for  246i8; 
B  gelitren  247  ww. 

[geHttrli^i]  proper,  geHttrH^ein  dai.  ag.  n. 
24688;  27681;  BgrtirHlJtm 24788; 27780 ttl; 

getnrttdien  dot.  ag.  f.  27884;  b  geliitn^ei 

27984. 
geBntt  birth,  ab.  U  dat.  ag.  2468.  2478. 

gedaget  see  sub  clagen* 

gecrett^iget  see  sub  cten^igen. 

[gebanile]  thought,  ab.  m.,  gebatttfen  nam. 

pi.  26085.  26125;  gebanileittt  aee.  pi.  28088; 

B  gebantfen  28l» 
gebe^t  see  sub  gebenileit* 

gebtttllett  think,  consider,  intend,  prea.  ind, 
3d  pL  26888.  26928;  geDenift  prea.  ind. 
3d  ag.  24218.  24313;  gebed^t  paat  aubf. 
3d  ag.  24485;  B  geb&^t  24584. 

gebeftt)  see  sub  beftt^en* 

(Bthtndt  see  sub  bnttfen* 

gtbltlbig  patient  242  n;  B  gebttlttg  24318. 

gebaU  patience,  ab.  f.,  dai.  ag.  2607.  2617; 
aee.  ag.  27484.  27528. 

gefaKett  please,  25886.  25986;  27888;  may 
be  either  inf.  or  the  inf.  used  as  neuter 
noun;  B  unites  )ft  with  gefatttn  27928. 

gefangm  see  sub  fattgen« 

gefangtter  see  sub  fangen* 

gefolget  see  sub  folgen* 

gefreiet  see  sub  frei^eii* 
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[Oegen]  against,  pnp.  w.  dot,  legcn  26496; 
270i«;  27818;  B  gegen  25685;  271 W;  279i8; 
the  fona  lebt  oconn  260^;  B  oeii  26181. 
Note  the  conatrnction  with  the  dative 
case  as  in  mhd.;  in  26488  and  270>8  it  is 
however,  not  clear  whether  we  have  to 
do  with  the  dative  or  accusative. 

gqpraHeiiK  see  snb  graces* 

%t%M  see  snb  )|oien* 

ge^atten,  ge^attentt  see  snb  (alten* 

ge^en  go  2808;  pres.  ind.  Z^  jd.  26288;  B 
geen  2638i;  2818;  ge^ntfi/:  24435;  2588; 
pres.  md.  8^  pi.  26088;  B  gettt  2458«; 

26188;  2698  Bee  also  toniB  ge^n;  ge^et 

pres,  ind.  dd  sg.  26881;  B  geet  27981;  ge^e 

pres.subf.S^  sg.  280ii;Bgee281iO;  gittgen 

pasi  ind,  3^  pL  26081,  b  gtettgen  26181. 

ge(e)|lltai9  mystery,  sb.  ti.,  gen.  pi.  272 "; 

B  gefiatimimt  273 1^. 
gelalffcim  see  sub  tftlffea* 
ge^orfam  obedient  264  is.  266 18. 
gclorfain  obedience,  sb.  m.,  nam.  sg.  26617. 

267";  dot.  sg.  266".  267i*;  272".  273"; 

aec  sg.  25488.  256^;  2661? bit.  267nbi«. 

See  also  snb  leiflen* 

gdnct  see  snb  ittttL 

geifl  spirit,  sb.  m.,  nam.  sg.  262 »;  2668* 
26080;  26218;  26681;  do^.  «^.  26685;  2628 
000.9^.24284;  26218;  2641;  264^;  28215 
gellli  aee.  sg.  262i;  26485;  B  gaifi  26318 
gatii  248  85;   2631- 88;    2678«-8S;    26188 
2638-17;    266«*8«;  267  81;   28315;   (Ba^fl 
26318;  geifftd  gen.  sg.  2708;  B  0a9|ie9 
2718;  geifld  2628;  B  ga^fiS  2638;  ge^fig 
24611;  B  gavftd   24711.    See   also  snb 
f^tDinbef  geifi* 

gdl^ilt  spiritual,  nam.  s^.n.  24618;  B  ga^ft- 
lUt  24718;  ge9|iU4e  nam.  sg.  f.  2684;  B 
ga^fUi^e  2698;  see  also  snb  aH« 

[ge)||iU4e]  clergyman,  sb.  m.,  ge^ftU^eil 
nam.  ]k.  26080;  266 «;  dai.  pL  2665;  b 
ga)||itt4cn26180;267«-5. 

gei<^  avarice,  sb.  m.  dot.  sg.  24480;  26618; 

26215;  aee.  sg.  2623;  b  ge4<^  24688;  2638; 

26718;  263". 
9t\mg  avaricious  248";  B  i8t^i^i%  249". 
gdaafftt  see  snb  Imfftii* 
gett  money,  sb.  n.,  aee.  sg.  260i8.  261 18; 

26885;  27418.  27615;  26985;  B  unites  MH 

with  gelt;  gelbe«  gen.  sg.  260«;  26288; 

2748;  B  gettce  2614;  26388;  gelttt^  2768. 


gelben  be  of  value,  be  valid  26286;  B  gettea 
2638B. 

gelegena  see  sub  Hegeiu 

[gelectU  learned,  getert^e  aee.pl.  m.  27280; 

B  geleette  273 80;  gelertten  n&m.  pi.  m. 

27881;  {n  the  function  of  a  noun  we  have 
geletti^eil  aee.  pi.  m.  248 13;  geletten  27288. 
27386;  24918.    So  has  B  also  2798i.  ge^ 

lert^enn  dot.  pi  2708/3;  b  geltrteii  2718. 
gelefenn^  gelegenn  see  sub  lefen. 
gelnBet  see  sub  loben. 
gelolfen  see  sub  laffen. 
gemein  common,  gen.  pL  m.  2746;  B  gt^ 

main  2766;  gemeinn  nam.  sg.  m.  21S^; 

B  gcntatiii  27918;  gemeiaem  dot.  sg.  m. 

27888;  B  gemaiintm  27980;  gemeinen  ^^n. 

sg.  m.  268";  ace.  sg.  m.  2646;  274^;  B 
gemaiaeK  2565/6;  269";  2764. 
gemeia  community,  sb.  f.,  nam.  sg.  26288- 
88^8;  c2a<.«^.  264 10;  B  ge]nain266 10;  26388 ; 

gema^a  26389. 
gemtrt  see  sub  mmtt« 

gemntmel  mumbling,  «6.f».,ace.«^.2603.2618. 
[gemftt^]  mind,  heart,  sb.  n.,  gemfttt^ed  gen. 

«^.  24818;  B  genratted  249 18. 
gen  see  sub  gegen. 
genant  see  sub  nenitea« 
getiQfimen,  gcaommen  see  sub  aemea. 

gen^i4  entirely,  (ub.  248 18.  249  u. 
genftg  =  genftge  sufficiency,  satisftotion,  sb. 

U  aeC'  sg.  24484;  b  geaagtn  24638. 
[genagl  tltn]  satisfy,  give  satisfaction,  g* 

tet^en,  past  subtf.  3^  pi.  260";  B  gcaig 

tt^atea  26118/". 

geirngfam  sufficiently,  adv.  26618;  B  gcnflg* 

f  aat  267 18. 
gtlieffett  see  sub  )ieffeni* 

geilda  building,  sb.  ti.,  aee.  ^.26280;  B 
%tbm  26330. 

getiloget  see  sub  plages* 

gei^rebiget,  getirebigt  see  sub  trrckigea. 

gei^reifi  see  sub  yrcifea. 

ge^YCage  pomp,  sb.  n.,  dot.  sg.  26686.  26786; 
ace.sg.  282 18;  B  gcireage  283". 

gerotten  see  sub  robtei. 
gerei^t just,righteous,(M(^'.usedaa  a  noun,nom. 
sg.  m.  26818/18. 269i8;  gerc4te24430/ai.  24688. 

geteiltferttiget  see  sub  rei(tfertigen« 
gerfijttgleit  justice,  ace.  sg.  270i»-80;  b 
gere^tigteit  271 »;  gere4tifoU  27180;  ge« 

tti^mUiinom.  «^.2628;  B  gm4tiglait263>. 
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gerekt  see  snb  rcben* 

gerei^t  see  sub  reives* 

gerir^t  court,  judgment,  8b. ».,  jngertitt  ge^n 

858f»;  B  aftgeri^t  gctn  8599  go  into  court; 

Bee  also  sub  tO^iVBU 
gernt  gladly,  willingly,  flkit>.  258»  269»; 

26411.  26511;  278o.  2796;  282is.  283is. 
[gerft^en]  be  pleased  to  do,  oondesoend, 

^ni^tpre8.opt3^  ^.276^7.  277 S7;  282 ». 

283  «. 

gentfft  see  sub  mffeii* 
gefftgt  see  sub  fageit* 
gefilaffeit  see  sub  f^offen* 
gef4a4  Bee  sub  gefi^eei* 

geflteen  happen, tn/: 268 is;j).p.2723i;  278i0; 

B  gef4e4en269i8;  2738i;  279 1«;  gef4e(en 

prea.  ind,  3^  jd.  26219.  26318;  p.p.  264». 
265M;  gefltCtttt  p.  p.  25411;  B  gef Retell 
25511;  geWitt  prea,  ind.  3^  eg.  242». 
248«;  250>i«  251m»;  26818.  269i»; 
264  K.  26512;  2808.  2818;  282 1.  283i; 
gef4a4  past  ind.  3^  8g.  254  m.  255  m. 

[geW4te]  history,  ^6.  /:,  gef4i4tat  dot  pi. 

26018.  261 »;  refers  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles, 
gef^iilt  adapted,  fit.  264  is.  266i8;  280 18. 
28118. 

gef^lagen  see  sub  f^Iagen* 

gef^olben  see  sub  f^etten. 

gef^tieliai  see  sub  fdj^teiteii* 

gff^tt'eigenit  pass  over  in  silence  2529; 
B  gef^mtpgeu  2639;  the  infinitiye  stands 
here  equivalent  to  the  English  parti- 
ciple: passing  over,  omitting.  See  also 

f^tteigen. 
gefettgct  see  sub  feligen. 
gefetiget  see  sub  fetigen. 

gefe^  law,  ab.  n.,  aee.  ag.  276 ».  277 1«;  ge^ 
M9  gm.ag.2i6».  247 »;  %t\t^t  aee. pi. 
2688«.  2698«;  gefe^tn  dot.  pL  27618-  ». 
277i8-?8. 

gefiolt  form,  ab.  U  ^*  ^9^  864».  265S7/»; 

gefioIM  gm.  ag.  246  ^ ;  B  gefiaOt  247"; 

see  also  sub  lein* 
geflanbenn  see  sub  flte^n. 
gefllHet  see  sub  fitilltii« 
gejirafft  see  sub  fttaffei. 
gefa<6t  see  sub  fn^en* 
gefnnbt  sound  24682/38;  b  gefnnb  24783. 
gtt^an  see  sub  t^fiten* 
get6bt  see  sub  tibtett* 


gdrieleitn  see  sub  trtiben. 

gdMlbt  force,  ab.  m.,  nam,  i^.  272i8;  B  ge^ 
»Clt  27318;  geioalbt  da^  ^.  27218.  27318; 
gCMlb  act.  ag.  280S;  B  geiBalt  28is. 
Note  the  masculine  gender  which  reftites 
the  contention  of  Kluge  diat  the  mas- 
culine gender  of  this  word  is  peculiarly 
oberdeutsch.  It  is  masculine  and  femi- 
nine already  in  mhd.  and  also  with 
Sntber. 

gemoniet  see  sub  loanten. 

getoeli  see  sub  feiit* 

geoonfieit  custom ,  ab.  f.,  wm.  ag.  266» ; 
dot.  ag.  266^-11;  268i;  aee.  ag.  266»;  B 

getton^oit  267 «•»•«.«/»;  2691. 
[gemintten]  win,  gettmrae  paat  aubf.  ^ag. 

2463.  2473;   gettiksneil  paat  aubj.  3^  pi. 

25485;  B  geiotinncn  26686. 

[getoin]  gain,  ab.  m.,  gm.  ag.  getslnl  24681 ; 

B  getDtng  24781/82. 

gettig  sure,  certain,  26435- 265^;  nam.  ag.  f. 
25839;  B  gett^fi  26939;  gmie§  aee.  pi.  m. 
26231;  B  geiDtl  26331. 

getoiflidi  assuredly,  adv.  2628;  B  geiBifH^ 
2633/8. 

gettiffen  conscience,  ab.  n.,  dot.  ag.  25439. 
26539;  27083.  27188;  2785.  279*;  2828. 
2838;  gm.  pi.  25880.  26980;  26014.  26114; 
27033.  27133;  dai.pl.  27438.  27535;  dat.pl. 
or  ag.  28030.  28130;  aee.  pL  24619.  24719; 
aee.  pi.  n.  or  ag.  f.  27630.  27730;  gettiffeim 
aee.  ag.  27085;  nom.  pi.  26418;  doL  pi. 
2768;  ace.  pi.  2763;  b  gttDiffen  265»; 
27186;  2773-0.  As  has  been  indicated,  it 
is  not  always  clear  whether  we  have  to 
do  with  %  ag.  or  pL  form  of  the  word. 
In  one  instance,  that  of  27630,  even  the 
gender  is  doubtful.  It  is  possible  that 
there  is  a  case  of  the  feminine  noted  in 
previous  documents. 

geiottnne,  geisftntten  see  sub  getoiimeiu 

ge^er  vulture,  ab.  m.,  nom.  ag.  260i0;   B 

(Bt^tt  26110. 
[glatt]  smooth,  glatten  dat.pl.  n.  2745.  2765. 
glanb  belief,  faith,  ab.  m.,  nom.  ag.  262 19. 

26319;  26834. 25934;  26485;  B  (Slanb  26584; 

@(aitb  aee.ag.  2569;  B  glattb  2679;  glOB^ 
%tn9  gm.  ag.  24&^.  24780;  266".  267"; 
2648.  2653/8;  2728.  2738;  fiailhtndat.  ag. 

24688.  24788;  24834.  24934;  26619.  26719; 

268  ".  259  ";  2704- 18.  2714- 18;  aee.  ag. 
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248S7/2S.  249»;  2643S.  2b6^;  a64«.  a65«; 

Olasienn  ciat  sg.  258 ii;  ace.  ^.  260^; 

26683;  B  glattHen  259U;  2614;  25788. 
glaiiB  Bee  sub  gtaoBeii  vb. 
glOtBeilll  believe  266(^/6;  B  itonfteit  2670; 

glonBtn  pres.  wMf.  I't  i>/.  26414.  26514; 

glettenpreff.  huL  l«fc  j?/.  280^4;  B  glaiiBeii 

28194;   glatlft  i>re9.  truj.  l«t  «^.  2648;  b 

gbitlle  2663. 
[glimiig]  believing,  fiiithfol,  glattMgen  dot. 

sg.  n.  26210.  2639;  glentige  aee.  pL  m. 

262  IS.  26311. 
gleftbiger  creditor,  ab,  m.,  nom.  $g,  274^; 

'    B  giinMgec  275« 
glei4  like   26217.  263^;  gM4   ^0  tt^eiiig 

juBt  as  Uttle,  adv.  25834;  B  gle^il  2593«; 

I8eiltl**«glet4  see  sab  ttcim  264 13;  27038. 

271 38;  B  g(et4  266 17.  See  alflo  htt  %UU^tn. 
(BlAtitt  loeil  in  the  same  way,  gen.  naed 

as  adverb  24833;  b  ®(e94er  tteqg  24933. 
glei^fam  as  if,  eonj.  26039.  26130. 
gletSntt  hypocrite,  sham  holy  one,  ab.  tn., 

nom.  pi.  27018.  271 1^;  gleignent  dot.  pi. 

27084/36;  b  g(e94Snetrtt  27184. 

gleiSnereq  hypocrisy,  sham,  sb.  f.,  nom.  sg. 
2569;  dai.  sg.  26039;  B  gle^lntre^  2679; 
25130. 

[g(et|liertf4i]  hypocritical,  shamming,  gleig^ 

nerifile  nam.  pi.  n.  2668;  b  glei||iitrifi|e 

6278. 
glibnto^  limb;  member,  sb.n.,nom. pi.  24235; 
B  gltybntag  24336;  glibmofi  nom.pl.  264S; 

B  glt^bntaf  2655. 

(Bnob  grace,  «6.  A  occ.  sg.  242?.  243  ?;  0BOb 
dot  sg.  28215;  000.  ^.  28214;  B  (Bnab 
28314-15;  gnob  nom.sg.  25218;  2789;  ace. 
«^.  26238;  28210;  B  gnab  26318;  26338; 
0nab  2790;  28318;  gnoben  gm.  sg.  25213; 
B  ^fihtn  26313.  The  form  geiiobe  for 
the  gen.  sg.  oconrs  27835;  B  genobe  27935. 
B  9mh  nom.  sg.  243i«*30*si;  24715;  dot. 
<^.  24317-37;  aec.  sg.  246  H;  247?.  As  to 
the  abbreviations  see  sub  etoer« 

[genebtg]  gracious,  genebtgec  poe.«^.iif.242io; 
B  (Benebiger  24311.  Abbreviated  ®*  in 
connection  with  Herr  28036;  B  gnibiger 
28136.  The  two  words  appear  abbre- 
viated 9.  $.  2721.  2731;  genebigtn  aee. 
sg.  m.  26815.  259 15. 

gOte  gift,  sb.  /:,  dot.  sg.  2603;  aee.  sg.  2765; 

B  gabe  2613;  2775. 


@Bitm.**  fur  see  sob  fnrgeben* 
®amona  Gomorrah,  name  of  place  2708. 
2718. 

gonft  favor,  sb.  f.,  gen.  sg.  27835;  B  gnnfl 
27935. 

[gonfttg]  favorably  inclined,  gimftiger  nom. 

sg.  m.  2460;  B  giinfitger  2479. 
Sett  Gk>d,  sb.m.,   nom.  sg.  28219.  28319 

dat.sg.  2428.  2438;    gett  nom.sg.  244io 

13*17;      252  15-36*27;      254  18- 80;     25616-13 

268i'o-30;  26081;  26410;  26836;  2723;  280io 
83- 8«;  2823;  dot    sg.    2426-86;  2481 

25410-35;    2566-10;    25811' 14- 86 bit;    2608*37 

2628-32;    26413;   2729-37;  28030;  28210 

060.  «^.  24481;    24830;    26633-3i;    258115 

27016;  27231;  2768-31;  B  ®Ott  2436-37 
24611;  2491;  258  36;  25584;  26710-32*4 
2590;  2618-»7;  26333;  265i0;  26936;  27116 
273  37;  277  33;  281io-30;  gmt  26315-36 
25518;  2670;  25911-10;  26181;  2688;  2778 
28188;  0ot245i6-8i;  24910;  26914;  26613 
got  2460;  26510*80;  2676-13;  269i- 15-85-86 
2733-8. 31.  28184;  2833- 10;  getcfarf.^. 24838 
26881;  B  (Bott  24936;  2598i;  gottt  daUsg 
2625;  B  nott  2634;  gotten  gen.  sg.  26015 
26483;  2665;  26433;  2666.  2676;  28017 
B  (Battel  26115;  26581;  2675;  26631 
28117;  gotC« 24837;  b  (Bottcd  24937;  (gottig 
2408;  B  99ttt9  2418;  gottid  24438*  8« 
24610;  24880;  2547-30;  2587-8- ao;  2601-36- »7 

2621-9- 10-20-27;     2646- 34*  26;     26i5l518-3S.28 

26834;  270»7-»;  2729-17;  2784-30;  2801-10- 
38;  B  ®Otte«  24537-88;    24710;    249  80 

2567-30;    26930;    2611-36-37;    263i*6-30-y7 
26715- 18-3S;  27188;  2794-30;  2811-0;  gotttd 

2598;  26316;  2656-38- 2S;  267  38;  2693< 
27317;  28138;  gote9  2597;  27137;  2730 
gOti«  27038;  28031;  B  gOtte«  271 »;  281 3i 
see  also  snb  gotti9  bieiiff,   gottid  toeg, 
gotti9  IBort* 
gottid  bienft  divine  service,  sb.  m.,  nom.  sg. 
28010;  B  iSnttti  bienli  281o/io;  gotti«  biitfl 
nom.  sg.  2506;  2566;  26680;  b  (Mtt9 

bicnfl  2516;  26780;  gette«  bienft  2578; 

gotd  bienft  aee.  sg.  2608.  2618. 
[gotttd  loeg]  divine  path,  sb.  m.,  ggttiS  loege 

aee.  p/.  25630;  B  gotten  loege  26730. 
gottid  ttort  divine  Word,  sb.  n.,  nom.  sg. 

2446;  24811;  26239;  27233-.  aee.  ^.2445; 

26285  bb;    26411-16-84;    266  32;    28013;    B 

@OtUd    IBOrt   2434-5;    263  85bb;  26511; 
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gotten  tDOrt  24911;  266U'n;  267»;  273»; 

281  IS;  gote^  loort  253»;  gottid  Mttt  ace, 

ag,  2661S;  B  ®Ottt«  ttOtt  267 ». 
[gottfot^tig]   God-fearing,    g0ttfor4tifiam 

(u^.  pi.  m.  24813;  B  gotflt^tigen  24913. 
g0tli4  divine,  nom.  s^.  n.  26438;  aee,  sg.  n. 

262M;  B  gitti4  26638;   ®6ttn4  2^^; 

glm^e   fwm.  ag.  f.  26213;    B  (Blttti^e 

26313;  g0tU4t  ace.  ag.  f.  268^;  27030; 

B  gltiliite  269a;  ^ix\\^t  27130;  gotH^em 
daLag.n.  2783«;  B  gitli4fem  2798«;  gtt* 
lilten  ^m.  «^.  /:  262 13;  ace.  ag.  m.  26617; 
B  g6tn4eil  26311;  mtmta  26717;  got» 
n(|en  ^^n.  1^.  /*.  2703;  gen.  ag.  n.  280?; 
dot.  pi.  n.  256^;  B  gim^tn  2713;  06tt- 

liiten  2817;  gittli^tn  251  »i^;  got{{((er 
da<.  ag.  /;  2603;  B  e6m4er  2613;  goti« 
im  gen.  ag.n.  274ifi;  B  g6tli((«  276 »; 
gOtUl(9  gen.  ag.  n.  2603;  ace.  ag.  n.  2623; 
2683t;  B  g6ta4«  2616;  2633;  26984. 

[gOtlofi]  godleBS,  g0tlofie  nam.  ag.  m.  28038, 
the  9Ldj.  used  as  noon;  B  g0tl0fe  281^8; 
g0tl0feil  nam.  pi.  m.  270  35,  the  a^j.  naed 
08  noun;  B  (B0tl0|ett  27186;  gottbfen 
gen.  ag.  n.  2483».  24930;  ace.  J9;.f».244i0; 
B  00t(0feil  2460. 

[gottfelig]  happy  in  Ood,  blessed ,  g0tt« 
feBgea  gen.  ag.  m.  248»;  B  gottfoligen 
24930. 

[graien]  dig,  gegtaHenn  p.p.  26686;  b  %u 
gtaben  26785. 

gteloell  abomination,  ab.m.^  nom.  ag.  26638; 

B  grnsel  26738;  greioff  282  lo;  B  gceoef 

28310. 
gr0t  great,  2808o.  281 80;  Qto|  turn.  ag.  n. 

2760;  B grot  2770;  ^xnf^t nam. ag.n.  27630. 

2640. 2660;  groffe  nam.ag.f.  280i;  B  gr0|fe 

2811;  gr0ffe  aee.pl.  n.  27730;  groffem  dai. 

ag.   n.  276«.  2778;    gmffm    ace.  ag.  m. 

27283.  27838;   28211.  283  H;   gtoff e9  ^m. 

ag.  m.  27438;  B  gmffed  276";  gtofle  nom. 

ag.  m.  of  the  superlative  27630;  B  gr6|ie 

27710.    Kote   that  27630  it  h  possible 

that  we  have  to  do  with  the  ace.  ag.  f.\ 

see  snb  getoiffen* 
gmnb  gronnd,  basis,  reason,  ah.  fn.,  ace.  ag. 

272 1. 273 1;  gntttbt  ace.  ag.  26281;  B  gntni 

26380. 

gat  good,  nam.  sg.m.26S»;  B  gfttt  26935 
gtttd  nam.  ag.  n.  2688;  B  %M  269? 
gtttt  ace.  ag.  n.  26618;    B  gfttt  267  i8 


gtttte  nom.  pi.  n.  2668;  ace.  pi.  m.  264 13; 
aee.  pi.  n.  260";  26834;  b  gite  261"; 
gfttte  26613;  2678;  26934;  g«tteit  nom. 
pi.  m.  27238;  dot.  pi.  m.  2808;  dat.pLn. 
2665;  27014;  aee.  pi.  n.  2688;  B  gftttK 
2698;  27113;  gftttm  2675;  273*4;  2818; 
gatienn  dot  pi.  n.  268 17;  B  gfttiea  269 »; 
gattct  dot  ag.  f.  26410;  27838;  B  gittt 
26610;  gftttef  27988;  Befftt  better,  eamp. 
26615.  26715;  27831.  27931;  ttfitti  gen. 
ag.  n.  26838.  269>8;  beflen  best,  auperL 
nam.  pi.  n.  2688.  2698;  dot.  ag.  n.  24217. 
24818;  26938;  ieflma  26838. 

gntfl  good,  ab.  n.,  dot.  ag.  27438;  B  gftt  27635; 
gtttt  aee.  ag.  242  lO;  260 »;  2604;  2625; 
B  gfttt  24330;  26118;  2614;  gU  2634; 
gtttd  gen.  ag.  26034;  B  gfttd  26138;  gttttm 
dai.pl  27435;  B  gfttteni  27634. 

gitlirt  kindly,  gently,  a^.  282i3;  B  giltli^ 
28313. 

gitttgleit  goodness,  ab.  f.,  aee.  ag.  2647;  B 

giitigfait  2667. 


(aben  have,  inf.  2467-38.  2478-28;  248 14. 

249  13;    26086.  26186;    26413-80.    26613-30.* 

2628.  2637;  26615.  267i5;pr«.  ind.  UtpL 
24217.  24313;  266".  267";  268 1««. 
26918-38;  2661117.  267 11- 17;  2721- 13.  273 
^'^\prea.ind.B^pl.  24438.  2463?;  248ii-30. 
2491010;  2604.  2614;  26435.  26635;  26634. 
26784;    262  80.    26338;    264  4- 19.    2664- 10; 

26613.    26713;    26814.   269";   27038.85.' 

27138-86;  2728.  2738;  27633.  27733;  27838. 

27933;  ^aienn  inf.  260i5;  26010;  2680; 
27810;  28088;  prea.  ind.  1^  pi.  25S»; 
prea.  ind.  ^  pi.  262  33;  2648-16;  26635; 

266  4;  B  (aim  26115;  263  81;  266  8-18; 
26785;  26938;  261*0;  2674;  2690;  27910; 

28188.  The  contracted  form  of  the  prea. 
ind.  l^^pl.  4an  2608;  B  Uu  2618;  j^ah 
prea.  ind.  l*t  ag.  24413.  24613;  %aitprea. 
aubj.  3d  ag.  26485.  26683;  ^aM  prea.  ind. 
2^  pi.  24418.  24617;  260ii.  26113;  getalit 
p. p.  26231.  26380.  j^ai  prea.  ind.  3^  ag. 
26610.  26710;  26633;  27020.  27120;  276i; 
B  Uii  26733;  2771;  f^aU  prea.  ind.  B^  ag. 

24613-15.  247  13- 15;  26281;  2643- 12- 20.  25630; 

26613-81.  26781;  26431;  26631. 26721;  276 18, 
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27716;  2788;  282^;  B  (at  846i;  253W; 
2658.it;  25712;  266»;  279>;  2835;  (ett 
past  sulj.  9d  sg.  2G0^;B\^tt  261 1^;  (etten 
past  ra^'.l>ti>/.266tt.  267iS;  paaisubj, 
ddpl,  260».  261 »;  266  »•  »  267  »«; 
268S.  2691;  |ettentt  past  aubj.  l*t  pi. 
264»;  B  (etten  265». 

)abtt  quurel,  ab.  m.,  nom.  sg,  256f  267*. 

)aer  Breit  a  hair's  breadth,  sb,  f.^  ace.  sg. 
262»;  B  lot  Srait  263'^;  (an  (reU  280^; 
B  (ar  trait  28is. 

Aofbl  halve,  jn  (alben  268 »;  b  aftlaUcit 

26990  by  balveB. 

)0(teii  hold,  oonBider,  take,  inf.  272  ".  273  "; 
pre9.  ind.  1<^  pL  262 ».  263n;  laltenn 
prvs.  ind.  Ui  pL  2820;  B  (alten  2836. 
Contracted  with  the  nenter  pronoun  of 
the  SA  person:  (oltend  we  hold,  prea.  trid. 
I'^pl  24811.  24911;  264B.  266»;  (altt^m 
prea.  ind.  S^pl.  262^1;  B  %aUitn  263si; 
Compare  also  sab  meffa;  lalttfCiin  inf. 
titer  e*(B...  neff  (•  hold  &st  to  T.  6. 

280»;  prea.  ind.  l^t  pi,  |«  ttlM  bofnr 
we  hold  2781;  B  (olten  279i;  281 »; 
tdt  prea.  ind.  3d  ag.  26418;  266*7.  267^; 
2680.  2690;  B  (ellt  266 »;  }^ahtu  inf 
26600;  264 ii»;  266»';  prea.  ind.  S^pl. 
24817;  B  tolten  24910;  26700;  265iiM; 
267'^;  tolbcmi  inf  212^;  B  (oltetl  273is. 
Contracted  with  the  neater  pronoan  of 
the  3^  person  to  (olbeild  prea.  ind.  I'^pl. 
262»;  B  %aiM  26S»;  (ieltea  paai  eon- 
dUional  l«i  pi.  2680.  2690;  titlttna  paat 
eondiHonal  1^  pi.  264*1;  B  tielten  266»; 
Mtlttenn  paat  ind.  S^  pi.  26600/3i;    b 

tielten  26781;  getaIbetip.p.262oo;  268i«; 

27010;  2788S;  B  fiettitcn  26380;  2691*; 
27110;  27902;    getolbcoa  p.  p.  26610;  B 

getatttn  267  lo.  See  also  sab  atnn  Wittu 

Aattbel]  commerce,  affair,  ab.  m.,  ttnbel 
ace.pl.  246 n.  247  ";  ttttbcta  cio^.  p/.  246 1*. 
2471*;  266*0.  267*o. 

lonbela  handle  a  sab^ect,  talk  aboat  274*o. 
276S;  ^avMtmi  act.  272**;  B  ^avihltn 
273**. 

loikthand,  ab.f,ace.ag.2B0»^».  281  lO-** 

tenben  dot.  jd.  244  lo.  246 1«;  ttiibam 
24610;  B  Reuben  247 lo. 

^M  John,  Bomame  240?.  241 »;  ^auui 
2420;  B  ^wa  2430. 


torten  wait  for,  prea.  tfu^.  3^  pi,  27000;  B 

bonen  271*8. 

[bortU  hard,  severe  bartbe  nom.  ag.  f  2440>; 
B  bortt  24681;  bortten  nam.  pi.  m.  2440; 

B  batten  246  o. 

banbt  hide,  skin,  ab.f,  dat.ag.  270  lo.  271  lO; 
bnben  in  bee  b*  rascak  with  the  skin  on 
i.  e.  complete,  oat  and  oat  rascals. 

bflttff  heap,  crowd  ab.  m.,  nam.  ag.  276*o. 
277*0:  bee  gebfie  b*  the  great  majority. 

ban|  house,  ab.  n.,  dat.  ag.  2441*.  246 lO; 

beftfee  ace.  pi.  2468i;  betofee  247 8i. 
(anPentt  hoase-owners,  people  with  some 
property,  ^en.  jE>/.  2740;  B  ban|IeiOt  276o. 

[befftigl  vehemently,  ardently,  adv.  befftigeed 
comparative  2648i.  2668i.  As  the  word 
qnalifies  bieten  »  bitten,  it  is  plain  that 
be{ftiger9  mast  be  adverb  and  stand  for 
the  more  common  form  b^fftiget*  The  i 
is  either  dae  to  the  inflaence  of  the 
preceding  bobttd  or  to  be  considered 
like  that  in  eb(ent«  280  m. 

Aeibe]  heathen,  ab.  tn.,  beibenn  dat.pl.  2748/«; 
B  {^abben  2768/4. 

[beibtnifibl  heathenish,  beibtntfiber  gen.  ag.  f 
2641;  B  (aibtnifiber  266 1. 

beil  health,  salvation,  ab.  n.,  nam.  ag.  242*0; 
B  babf  243*7. 

bebltg  holy,  nam.  ag.  n.  2728*;  gen.  ag.  n. 
278*0;  bat  btbHg  is  probably  mistake 
for  beUigen,  or  forms  a  nnit  with  the 
following  Snangelii;   aoc.  ag.  n.  268*0; 
BboUig  273*8;  279*0;  bObHg  269*0;  beb» 
lige  nam.  ag.  m.  242  lO;  246M;  ok^.  ag.  f 
2648;  B  boblig  24311;  247  M;  boUige  2668 
bebBgen  gen.ag.  f  246**;  dai.ag.m. 262*« 
266*0;  ace.  ag.  m.  264*0;  B  batligen  247 *« 
263*;  266*«;  267*0;  bebligenn  dai.  ag,n 
246 10;  nam.pl. m.266«;  B  bobHgen  247 lO; 
267«;  betligee  dat.ag.  f  268**;  B  bnbltger 
269*8;  bebltgee  gen.  pi.  m.  266* ;  dat. ag.  f 
27811;  B  bflbltgee  2670;  279". 

[beblfnm]  wholesome,  salatary,  b^bU^vte 
aec.  ag.  f  2480;  B  bnblfone  249o. 

beimllib  oecret  2760;  B  babnli^  ^^o. 
befmlitfeit  secrecy,  secrets,  s5.  f,  ace.  ag. 
27010;  B  bfltmllftttt  271 10/10. 

beiffcn  call,  name,  inf  264 O;  prea,  ind.  3^  pi. 

2688«;  Bbabf|en2660;  bai|ren269o«;  (eiffenn 

prea.  ind.  3d  pi.  26881;  b  (niffen  2690i; 
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l^eifit  pres.  ind,  S^  sg,  244  iS;  252»;  262 
»-M;  B  f^atlft  246«;  263»M;  ^ai^  263«. 
Contracted  with  the  nenter  pronoun  of 
the  3^  person  to  {^effit^  prea.  ind,  3^  ag. 
278»;  B  $09fi«  279». 

tetffentt  help,  be  of  avaU,  mf.  264»;  280»; 
B  lelfftn  255 »;  281 »;  (Ufft  pm.  ind,  3^ 
«^.  252S.  2536;  see  also  sab  anfnelffeil* 
Contracted  with  the  neater  prononn  of 
the  3d  person  to  (Ufftd  246 1.  247  i;  ge« 
(Olfftnit  |>.p.  25417;  B  get^Olfftn  2551?. 

i^tU  hell,  95.  /:,  aG(?.  sg.  254<».  2555;  Ifcltlt 
^m.  ag.  264^.  265^. 

Aett]  bright,  %tUt9  nam,  ag.  n.  262o.  2638. 

^mben,  ttnitnn  see  sub  l^avhU 
^tnhtl,  tettbebt  see  sub  ^onbel* 

Aengen]  hang,  (illgett  paat  ind,  3d  pi  270»; 

B  bitngcn  27130. 

fftt  ago,  since,  adv.  25230;  B  ^ir  253». 
^er  see  sub  er* 

^erbt  herd,  flock,  ab.  /*.,  gen,  ag,  244». 
245»;  atfe.«^.244i«' 13.245";  B  tetb245i(^. 

^ttt  Lord,  sir,  master,  ab,  m.,  fiom.  s^.  244 
13-30;  2461;  2523' 13;  25413^.80;  26031; 

26234;  266»;  267»;  272 11;  278»;  28038;  B 
^en253«i«;  (err245 13- 10;  2471;  255i3-»-30; 
26131;  2633«;273i0;  2793i;281«;  Jert242io. 
24311;  244 17H  24518- »;  278a.  279"; 
(eftett  dot,  ag.  248 1.  2491;  ^etrctt  dot.  ag. 
244«;  282U;  aee.  ag.  260«;  B  fftttta  2453; 
2613;    283i«;    tentnit  dot,  ag,  2420;  B 

tftrren  243  o;  {^ern  aec,  ag,  26030;  B  (enen 

26130;  jitnn  280»7;  B  ^emtt28127;  ^ertllll 
nom,pl,  2803*;  B  ^ftrten  2813*;  |^er  nom. 
ag,  2708;  b  ^txx  271 «;  $em  dot.  ag, 
2581*;  280»;  B  imvSL  259";  281 »; 
tent  dot.  ag,  242*;  ace,  pi  278 1*;  B  ^emt 
243*;  l>meil279i*;  %ttWXgen,ag,21^^'^\ 
dot,  ag,  242*;  ace,  ag,  240*;  2603;  nom.jd, 

25413;  B  {^erren  241*;  2551?;  (erren  243*; 

2618;  27935;  j^ttXU  279«. 
(etaal  fftrett  bring  oat,  prea,  ind,  l^t  pi 
25637;  B  ^etaug  fiitttt  257  »7. 

Aerfitc  brengeii]  bring  forward,  (er  fur  brengt 

l)rc9.  ind.  3*  s^.  27019;  B  ^etfiir  brtllgt 

27110;  iietfitr  bta^t  p.  p.  2543;  b  tierfttr 
brad^t  255  i/s. 

$en  gott  Lord  God,  ab,  m,,  nom.  ag,  26031. 

B  terr  gott  261 3i. 
(ertommeit  see  sab  aOt  (erlommen^ 


^entail  afterwards,  ad9,  254».  255i3. 
\^X%  heart,  ab,  n.,  nom.  j^.  2523- h.  2533-  U; 

da«.  «^.  27230.  27330;  aee.  ag.  250*.  251*; 

25617.  25713;  258  lo.  259 lO;  26831.  26931; 

ter$eQ  dai.  ag,  26210.  2633;  264 ».  265"; 

dai.  ag.  24431-35.  24530-M;  270w.  271i«; 

gm,  pi  26238.  26333;  aee.  pi  25431.  25530; 

ler^emi  gen.  pi.  270i»;  dot,  pi  26433;  B 

(er^eil  26533;  271 1»;  ter^9  gen.  ag.  2503. 

2512;  2583.  2593;  26215.  263i*. 
(cr^Iilt  hearty,  cordial,  aee.  ag.  n,  25435. 

2553*;  adv,  28038.  28138. 

^e^eit   orge,  ineite  24839;  B  by  mistake 

%txi^m  2493B. 
^ca^te^  hypocrisy,  sham,  ab,  f,,  daL  ag. 

2463;  B  ten^Ierdi  2473. 
f^lMit  head,  ab,  n.,  nam.  ag,  2623*;  2648 

note  the  omlaat;  B  ^aiMit  26333;  2653. 
t^eittitloftet  principal  vice,  ab.  n.,  nom.  ag. 

252*;  B  (aiMltlaflet  253*. 
[^Ottig]  of  to-day,  ^entig^  tag^,  gen.ag.m. 

ased  as  adverb  268 15;  B  (eiitig9  269  U; 

teuttigc^  tagd  nowadays  250 13;  B^eitige^ 
2513. 
t^ie  here,  adv.  246 U;  2529.  2538;  b  ^e 

24713. 

}^\t  ^er  conpled  with  ti9,  op  to  now  adv. 

2603;  B  by  mistake  f^itbtt  2612. 
^tlitn,  ^itiitm,  MelQeittt  see  sab  ^eit. 
tfiemit  herewith,  adv.  2465;  25438.  25533; 

B  (fiemitt  2475;  j^ientit  282i«;  B  {^ioaitt 

2831*;  tfirmit  2723;  b  )temit  2738. 
^ieremiad  Jeremiah,  proper  name,  nom. 

ag.  25210.  253  lO;  ^ittmit  gen,  ag.  244 ». 

2451*. 
t^ierintl  herein,   adv.  2543o.   25530;  (irin 

27232;  b  (^itrintt  27323;  \fix  in  2686. 
I^ieroboaot  Jeroboam,  proper  name,  gen.  ag. 

2541*.  255i«. 
^ieroninuid  Jerome,  proper  name,  nom,  ag. 

2667;  B  i3eninimnd  267?. 
tfilfft,  tUfftd  see  sab  (elffen* 
tiabmtid  obstacle,  ab.  n.,  nom.  ag.  276 O; 

dai,ag.21Q»,  Note  the  phrase  in  l^inbecni^ 

fein  be  in  the  way  as  an  obstacle;  B 

tlnbernn6  2779 ». 

I^infttt  henceforth,  adv,  244>3;  B  Ifinfitr 
24522;  ^infftr  2469;  B  t^infiir  247io. 

^infnrt  henceforth,  adv.  24628;  B  (infitr 
24723;  l^infnrlll  adv,  274*;  B  (infiir  275*. 

^ingen  see  sab  ^tngen* 
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{^irattir  hereupon,  ado.  268 »;  B  {^ietonff 
26990. 

Aitt)|]  herdeman,  shepherd,  tb,  m.  (iti^eit 
nam.  pi,  244»;  gen.  pi.  272^4;  dai.  pi. 
244";  005.  p/.  244«;  B  Wrteil  246»si»; 
273  M;  ^iYt^ten  daL  pi.  2808;  B  ^Qrttll 
2818;  tirttei  dot  p^.  244i6;  aee.pL  244ii; 

B  t^rten  246«)-i5. 

^e4  high  278*7.  279*7;   (o(e  turn.  sg.  f. 

2641*.  2661*;  to^n  pefi.  ^.  /:  270*;  B 

^Ofieit  271*;  (a^erS  comparative  accag.n. 

26480;   B  i6(ere  26681;   (o^fttn  Buper- 

Utiye,  <2a<.  sg.  n.  264*8;  B  (i^fiei  266*8. 
noi|]  highly,  cMfr.^Ot^  geai^t highly  esteemed 

262*7.  263*7;  ^ei^gea^t  282i0.  283io. 
to4n4  highly,  adv.  2448;  B  IfS^Iilt  2468. 
Q^o4>0i(M8]  right  reverend,  title  of  address 

accorded  to  the  bishop,   {^s^lsirkiset 

wc.  sg.  m.  24210;  B  {^D^ttirMget  243ii; 

^S^ttirbifittt  dat.8g.m.  2428. 2488;  epithet 

applied  to  the  holy  sacrament  of  the 

encharist  (silttirkigei  dot.  sg.  n.  2748; 

B  to^ttirkigea  2768. 
(sffort  haughtiness,  pride,  sb.  /l,  fwm.  sg. 

268«.  269«;  dot.  sg.  266i0;  aco.  sg.  262*; 

B  {^Offsrt  263*;  tfO^ffatt  257  lo. 
Aofn  court,  sb.  fit.,  isffe  dal.  sg.  276**. 

27781;  2787;  B  ^Sff  279?;  ^iffea  dai.  pi 

2466.  2478. 
^Ifen  hope,  inf.  266 ».  267*0;  pres.  ind.  1^ 

pi.  246*1.   247*1;   270*8.  271*8;   272**. 

278*«;  2807.  2817. 
Mettigl  haughty,  proud248i7;  B  |»a4ffettig 

24917. 
^ffirea  court,  inf.  266*8;  B  (fofHirea  257  *«. 
io^e,  (ofierd,  to^n  see  sub  (o4* 

^Ofeuu  get,  2788;  B  ^oUn  2798. 

^Ol$  wood,  sb.  n.,  dot.  sg.  266**.    267*>; 

aee.  sg.  262*0.  26380. 
Isvea  hear,  inf  248*7;  260*1;  pres.  ind.  lit 

pi.  24618;  B  ^Ireu  247 18;  249*7;  261*1; 

(ireu  inf  2728. 2738.  8Bie  lool  {14  e^U4e 
yrelotentt  taken  k*  Mta  although  some 
prelates  have  been  heard  saying.  2788 
27988;   f^bxtm  pres.  ind.  !■*  pi.  28081; 

B  )6reii  28181;  ^ireu  27883;  b  2798. 

(ftlff  help,  sb.  f,  dot.  sg.  262S;  ^alff  280**; 

B  tllff  263*8;  281*8. 
nnafe]  dog,  sb.  m.,  knnbe  nom.  pi.  244*8*  *7. 

246*<-*8. 
kttafeert  hundred,  numeral  26280Ua.  263*8^i«. 


^uagerig  hungry  2748.  2758. 

$«d  Hub,  proper  name  2684-18;   B  {^uf 

269«*i8;  ^ii9  26818.  269  m. 
ttmet  heaven,  dot.  sg.  258 18.  269  lO;  266 1; 

aee.  sg.  25018.  25118;  2648.  2558;  2688. 

268*8-8«.  2698*8.84;  2787.2797;  B  {^l^el 

2671;   ktpmell  gen.  pi  2527;   b  ^^ntell 

2537. 


3. 


id^  nom.  sg.  24413- is- 19.22.  245i*-i«-i8-2i; 
2481.  2491;  264 13;  280*8.  281 8«;  3(( 
26081.  26180;  26218.  263 1*;  264*.  266818; 
2804'84.  2814-84;  nttt  to  me,  dai.  sg.  260 

18-81.  26118-81;     264*7-88.    266*8bis;     28084. 

28184;  nti^  me,  aee.  sg.  264S.  265*7; 
278*8.  279*8;   ttir  we,  nom.  pi  2428*  i»- 

so*  14*26.  2436-*0-21-*5'S6;  2468*  SMs  15*21.  247 

i*5biii5*2i;  24811-18.  24911*18;  250i8'a2*34. 

25114*82* M;    252 1*8- 12-81.    2581*8*  12*80;    264 
7*  28*28' 80*81-15.    2557- 26- 28*  29*  80- 85;    2661bl* 
8*7*8*  10*  12  bis  16*  19*87. 267  Ibis  7*8*10'  11*  12*16*19-87  • 
258*- 11*  l*'18bis  17*  19*  21*22*  28bis26-28*a6.    269 
2*  11*  12*  15 bis  17*  19-21*  22*  23bis  26*  27*  86;    260 1***4 
8*10*18*28*80.    2611^1«8*8*  10*  18*28*80;    2628*11 
16*  t7bis  22bl827*82.    2637*  10*  15*  16*  17*22bisr*a2 
264 11*  12*  M*  15- 16*  17*  20biB  21-  22*  28*  26*  28*  82*  85, 
26511-  12*  14*  15*16*  17*  19*  20  bis  21*  22*  94*  27*  81*  84 
2661*10*17-18*24.   2671*10*17-18-24;    2688*6*8 
13*15*20*28.    2698*0*8*  13- 15-90*28;    270 H***-** 
84.     271 11' ******  84;     272 1*8- 6- 9- 10- 12*  M*  19- M 
273 1-  8*  6-8*9*  12*  14*  19*  24;     274  H*  1**  *8.     276  H 
i****;    276*8**9.    2778*-89;    2787- 10- 21* 23- 24 
2797-10*21*28*24;    2807bislS*26.  2817bis  18*26 

2828*  6*  11*  14.   2838*6*  10*  14;    gg}{|»    24618 
24718;  252*!;  25488.  265*8;  2587.  2596 
26018.  26118;  266»  267»;    268i*»  269 
12*88;  27213.27318;  274*7.  275*8;  2761**88. 
2771**8;    2788-80.  2798-80;   280*1.  28181; 
B  Mr  253**;  ttir  contracted  with  the 
neuter  pronoun   of  the  3^  person  to 
tpirS  24218.    24318;    25618-87.   25718-87 
26818.  25918;  26214.  2631*;  264*8.  266*4 
268*1.   269**;   272i.  273i;   278i.  279i 
280*4*86.  281*4-86.  tiitfer  gen.  pi.,  depend- 
ent on  tiorgeffen  254**.  255>*.    tond  us, 

dot.  pi.  246*4.  247*«;  26088;  2523.  2538; 
2689.  259»;  2608*  i3.  26113;  262*o*«8. 
268»;  26418.26518;  2688ii-*i.  2698ii*i; 
272*.  273*;  280io-*8.  28i;»;  B  Hand  26188; 
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261 S;  263»;  281  lO;  unn^  242i^»tt; 
268M;  264»;  27218;  282i0;  B  JnA  243 
i7H«;  269M;  266»;  273»;  283w.  }M 
aoe.pL  242 ».  248 »;  264»'»;  266ft»; 
266"- tt.  267i0-tt;  268".  269";  260f 
2614;  264 "ii.  266"«;  268«.  269"; 
272«'^i4'i<'.  2730* IS' 14' M;  278Mi>iiB.  279 
«*•»;  2805.  2815;  B  Dnn«  279^;  )m9 
26018;  264SS;  268 K;  264 lO;  274»;  28015; 
Bund  26118;  266S2;  2d9iS;  266i0;  276»; 
28115. 

ilntr  9|m,  Qnt,  i^n,  9|n,  9|itni,  ^^utn, 
Qnenn  see  sub  er« 

3|r,  4|r  yon  see  sab  bn;  itt^  it  of  them 
see  sab  er* 

i||r  her,  poBsesBiye  prononn  of  the  8^  fern, : 
t  e^genn  geifUi^  ttift  her  i  e.  Tonr 
Orace's  own  canonical  law  246  k^;  B  fr 
24718. 

Qir  their,  posBeasiye  pronoun  of  the 
SA  person,  aee.  ag,  f.  26215;  268»;  nom 
sg.  m,  270*7;  nom.  sg,  n.  26680;  aee.  sg 
n.  280»;  turn.  pi.  n.  26618;  B  jr  26315 
26715-80;  269»;  271';  281M;  Ir  nom.  ag 
n.  2648;  aee.  sg.  f.  272?;  B  }(  2668 
2737;  )|r  aee.  sg.  n.  246i0;  B  it  24718 
tfyx  nom.  sg.  f.  248^;  B  it  249^;  i^re 
nom.  sg.  f.  2668;  aee.  sg.  f.  266>8;  aee. 
pi.  m.  26681;  B  jre  2677».  26781;  ^^^re 
nom.  sg.  f.  272 H;  aee.  pi.  m.  244»; 
274»;  aee.  pL  n.  260";  B  ite  246»; 
26111;  276S7;  jr273ii;  i^fre  naed  as  neater 
nonn,  their  own,  aee.  sg.  27888;  B  jre 
27988.  ilrem  dot.  sg.  m.  26618;  28085; 
dai.  sg.  n.  264»-iii7;  B  item  266»iii8. 
26715.  281»;  item  dot.  sg.  m.  268M;  B 
item  269 1«;  ^^rem  dai.  sg.  m.  272 18; 
dai.  sg.  n.  2448M;  260M;  B  item  246 
5-88;  261M;  27318;  litem  dot.  sg.  n.  260» 
B  item  261tt;  i|ten  aee.  sg.  m.  260» 
dai.  jO.  m.  268i;  276 »;  dai.pLf.  27218 
B  jren  261»;  269 1;  27318;  27718;  )fyxta 
dai.  pi.  f.  2488;  2828  it  seems  mistake 
for  J^f^ttm  dat.  sg.  n.;  B  jren  2498;  2838. 
titter  dot.  sg.  f.  260»;  274si;  gen.  pi.  m. 
26085;  B  iter  261»-»;  276»;  i^^ter  gm. 
sg.  f.  2828;  dai.  sg.  f.  2448i;  27688;  B 
iter  246»;  277»;  2838;  ^tet  gm.  sg.  f. 
2448;  27219;  gen.  pi.  f.  276*;  B  iter 
2468;  27318;  2778;  \\^ii%  gm,  sg.  n.  248»; 
B  jred  249»;    \fyxt9  gen.  sg.  n.  2608; 


280M;   B  ire^  2618;  281M;  Qtel  gen.  sg. 

n.  24681;  gen.  sg.  m.  2608;  B  fred  24781; 

2618. 
3|m,  imr  )|m  see  sab  in  prep. 
is  in  prep.  w.  dot  and  aee. ;  with  the  dot. 

2428.  2438;   24488  ».  246»'8i;   248i5-». 

249i5»;  26218.26318;  2688.  2698;  26018. 

26118;  26288».26388M;  2687-81.  2697»; 

27018.  27118;  with  the  aee.  246".  247 »; 
272  S5.  27385  where  it  may  be  contraction 
of  is  bem  The  spelling  with  doable  n 
occurs  in  numerous  instances:  Sss  w. 
dai.  26881;  B  Jn  26981;  tm  w.  dai.  2^ 

81-88;  244^-5;  2465- 10- IMS- 84;  2488;  260 
81-80;     264M*88bil;     26618-87;     2687-17-80; 

2601-8- 7.8.ai;  2621' 11;  26488;  266ii-87-88; 
27018;  27218-80;  278i-8-8«;  2808;  with  aee. 
2668-80;  2741118;  28088-88;  B  is  24388-81; 
2468-4;  2475- 10- 15-86;  2498;  26121- 8»;  266 

88-85;     2671*8-80;     2697-17-90;    2611' 8- 7- 8- SI; 

2631-10;  26688;  267ii-87-8B;  2711*;  273i8-30; 
2791-8-88;  2818-88-81;  \m  247";  26715-87. 
We  have  a  contraction  of  the  preposi- 
tion with  the  forms  of  the  article  in  the 
following  instances:  lyns  for  9s  bes, 
aee.  sg.  m.  260i8;  26888-8B;  B  has  is 
26118;  26988-88;  )||tit  for  ^s  bes  dai.  pi. 
m.  26018;  26415;  B  is  26118;  26615;  QSS 
dai.  pi.  n.  2668;  B  in  2678;  )|ss  264i8; 
B  is  26618  may  be  mistake  for  ^n 
contraction  of  ^s  bem  dai.  m. ;  ^SS  for 
9S  bes  dai.  pL  n.  seems  to  stand  28080; 
B  is  28180;  jnet  so  is  for  is  bes,  dai. 
pi.  n.  27088;  27188;  )|s  with  the  dai.  sg. 
of  the  masculine  article  coalesces  into 

lym  2461*88;  2628*18;  26618-95-80;  26811* 
16-ni9;  26018-17;  2628-18;  26487;  2701815; 

28015;  2828bii;  it  is  »  9S  with  the  daL 
sg.  of  the  neuter  article  266  7- ii;  26888; 
26218;  26417-81;  266«>*i8;  268«*7;  270i«; 
2828-88;  B  has  im  2471-88;  2677- lo-  tt-»-80; 
26918- n- 18-86;    26118-17;    2638-18;    26617- 

81-86;  26710-18;    2694-7;    27118*15*18;  28115; 

2838- 8 bis;  jut  2638;  269".  Note  3tm 
for  is  bem,  dat.  n.  28218;  B  Jm  28317. 
^n9  for  is  ba^  aee.  sg.  n.  2627;  B  M 
2637.  Quite  notable  is  the  contraction 
idsS  2688;  B  isd  2698  where  i^sd  fltt« 
fes  cas<^elel  stands  for  is  bed  fstfles 
cas$elei« 
isen,  4SS  see  sub  er* 
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Qit9  1=  is  M  see  sab  in  prep. 
[btittrn^]  inner,  inward,  imttrtt^tn  dot.  pi. 

f.  268S.  269S. 
itttDCltbig  inside,  aeh.  262 1.  263 1. 
irfeinn  any  one,  nom.  $g,  n.  268^;   B  jr 

lain  26913. 
[ine]  astray,  at  error,  irret  comparative 

270a;  B  irrer  271". 
IrrCII  err,  inf.  262i»;  iwcil  278«);  B  irtw 

263S;  279i0;  inremi  266«;  B  inen267«; 

im  pres.  8ubf\  8 A  ag.  262 si;   264 iS;   B 

irrt   263S1;    26618;    geinet   pp.   264i9; 

2665;  B  gdrret  266 »;  267^. 

iner  see  sub  ine* 

ict^imttb  error,  ab.  m.,  nam.  ag.  262^9;  B 

intiimii  263». 
Sfrael  Israel,  proper  name,  dai.  ag.  244 1«. 

2461S;  gen.  ag.  2441?.  246^. 
iff  39/  W^  see  snb  feitt. 
Stent  likewise,  adv.  244  is*  m.  24614*»;  248 1. 

2491;  260».  261S0;  262ii.  263i0;  27280. 

273»;   27411-81.  276ii»;    276".  277"; 

2820.  2839. 
W'A  present,  i^igttt  dai.  ag.  f.  268 »;  B 

iie^igen  269 ». 
i^ntoH  at  the  present  time,  adv.  264 18;  B 

i)e$ma»  266  is. 

i%X  at  present,  now,  o^r.  266i;  268^;  272^ ; 

B  1^  269S;  273a«;  «e$t  267 1. 
i^uttbt  at  present,  now  242»;  2708S;  274S; 

B  tie^nnbt  243^;  lie^nnb  27ia;  276a. 
i^nniiet  at  present,  now  266«;  B  ^e^nnb 

267f 

3- 

3a  yes,  indeed,  adv.  2608-81. 2618*3S;  260  lo. 

26110;  2627,  263 «;  266"*  80.  2671780;  268 

»-88.  26938;  270».271ffl;272«-»7.2738»'; 

274«.  276«;   27681.  27781;   27810- m.  279 

10-18;  B  ja  269««^,  3^0  26018;  266««;  2688; 

27610-18;  27816;  2825;  B  3a  26118;  26782; 

2698;    2770-13;    27918;    283«;    ^^Vi   244*; 

26411;  266»;  2685;  260^;  26881;  270«; 

2828;  B  ia  246S;  266";  2695;  261?; 

27118;  2838;  3a267«;  269«i;  ^Ja  260«; 

26280;    26618;    27418;    3(|a  26288;   b  ja 

26310;  26713;  Qfa  261»;  26388;  27618. 
Sttcob  Jacob,  proper  name,  dai.  ag.  242 f 

243f 
3ttnibtt9  Jambres,  proper  name,  nom.  ag. 

24888;  B  3ttmire«  24988. 


3tnine9  Jannes,   proper  name,  nom.  ag. 

24888;  B  3antmt9  24988. 
iar  year,  ab.  n.,  dai.  ag.  28218*88;   aee.  ag. 

26011;  aec.pl.  26280;  27089;  B  iot  261ii; 

26388;  27180;  283";  ia(«  gen.  ag.282iT; 

B  3ar9  283";  iatn  dai.  j^.  2704;  B  foten 

271«. 
[9ttttr]  that  one,  3(ene  mm.  pi.  m.  266 1«. 

26714 

3tntfalent  Jernsalem,  name  of  place,  dai. 

ag.  27080;  B  3|ttnfaltnt  27180. 
[3efnd]  Jesns,  proper  name,  3tftt  gen.  ag. 

25432;    B  a^eftt  26638;    3tiefn  gen.  ag. 

26818.  26918;  dot.  ag.  2420.  2430;  248i. 

2491;  282M.  283 1«;  3efnnt  aee.  ag.  26881. 

26981. 

[3ottitne0]  John,  proper  name,  Soonnt  dai. 

ag.  2626;  260";  26213;  26418;  282o.  2830; 

B  So^annt  2636;  261";  263i8;  26613. 
[3ttbel  Jew,  ab.  m.,  3ttben  nom.  pi.  27688. 

27788;  3nfctttn  278";  B  3nben  279". 
l^fmm  Jewish,  3ttbif(tt  aee.  pi.  f.  24688 

B  3iiUf4t  24733. 

[3nliii9]  Jnlins,  proper  name,  3ttlti-  9^' 
ag.  2640.  2660. 

[inng]  yonng,  inngenn  nom.  pi.  m.  2723i; 
B  inngen  273  3i;  ilbigften  superlative,  dot. 

ag.  m.  244";    270?;    B  3l»igftat  246  lO; 

inngflen  271?;  Qiingijltn  2728S;  276io;  b 
3nttgflen  27388/29;  27710- 82;  ^fagftenn 

27632. 
linger  disciple,  «&.  m.,  nom.  pi.  2703i;  B 

Snngtr  27l«i;  Snngetn  dot.  pi.  26O81. 

26181. 

St. 

Ian  see  snb  Unnen* 

[lanffen]  buy,  gelanffte  nom.  pi.  n.,  of  the 

p.p.  26080.  26110/80. 
lanm  hardly,  adv.  2628i.  26330;  26480. 26680. 
27688.  27788. 

legen,  lein  see  snb  gegen« 

lein  no,  none,  not  any,  nom.  sg.  m.  2685; 
26013;  26434;  nom.  ag.  ft.  27815;  aee.  ag. 
n.  27035;  27427;  B  Iain  2695;  26638; 
27135;  27688;  27915;  Ia«n  26113;  leinn 
aee.  ag.  f.  26213;  B  tain  26318;  see  also 
sub  irfeinn;  leine  nom.ag.  f.  2643;  aee. 
ag.  f.  26015;  278";  280i4;  Bla«ne2668; 

Ia)|n  26115;  28114;  Iain  279";  Idinena^. 

ag.  m.  24488;  B  lainen  24687;  Mnet  nom. 
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9g.  m.  24428;  gm,  ag.  f.  246";  B  ial^ntX 

246a;  247". 
leifer  emperor,   ab.  m.,  dot.  ag.  260^;  B 

fttt^fcr  261*';    fcigtt«  gen,  ag.  260*';   B 

fta9fet«  26127. 
tnmttt  prM.  tmf.  lit  J}/.  270».  271». 
leren  turn,  inf,  248^.  249^;   ttr  prea,  opt 

8A  «^.  280»;  B  ttr  281»;  Itn  prea.  opt. 

3d  ag.  280»;  B  ttr  281».    It  is  posoble, 

as  has  been  pointed  oat  sab  D,  that 

for  280»  a  separate  verb  lenen  «  0£. 

cerran  tnm  will  have  to  be  posited, 
lefe  cheese,  ab.  m.,  aee.  276^1;  B  !a|  27721. 
te$er  heretic,  ab.  m.,  nom.  ag.  262".  263". 
Idkff^eit  chastity,  ab.  /*.,  gen.  ag.  276 «;  B 

leiif^ait  2776. 

Hnbt  child,  ab.  n.,  nom.  ag.  266».  267 ». 

lir^e  church,  ab.  U  *»>»».  «^.  262  »- ».  263» ; 
2647.  2667;  ace.  ag.  26681;  B  ftir4e263»; 
26781;  i^tr^e  daJt.  ag.  262»   263»;  lir4 
fiom.  ag.  264  lo.  266  «>;  266».  267»;  qjcc 
ag.   26230.   26380;   2728;   b  iTir^  273? 
ftir^  dai.  ag.  266^;  ace.  ag.  2648.  2668 
B  ftir^tn  2678;   {it((eil  gen.  ag.  266 » 
aee.  ag.  2648  2668;  dot.  pi.  27213.  27318; 

B  ftir^en  267  lo. 

lir^f trt^tn  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  votive 
church,  inf.  26027.  Usually  in  the  com- 
bination !ir4fert||eit  ^i^en;  B  ftintferten 
261^;  ltr4  ftrt^en  mf.  26088;  b  by  mis- 
print Kir^ftrten  26188. 

liar  clear,  bright,  adj.  26680.  26780. 

Har^eit  clarity,  ab.  U  om-  9g.  2620;  B  ffar^ 
ddt   2638;   clar^at  26218;   B   nar^oit 

26312. 

Iltrtt^  clearly,  adv.  262i8'".  263i8;  266^; 
2761;  B  Harli^  2677;  277 1. 

[Ileib]  doth,  vestment,  ab.  n.,  Keibtr  dot. 
pi.  26622;  B  nastier  26722;  the  strictly 
grammatical  form,  of  course,,  would  be 
ntibent;  the  form  we  find  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  preceding  datives  |oI$/ 
ffein/  \pt\f\  which  all  lack  their  proper 
dative  ending  e* 

[Rein]  little,  small,  tleiner  gen.  pi.  n.  2828; 
B  Hat^ner  2838;  adj.  used  as  maae.  noun: 
fleilteit  dai.  pi.  26681;  B  Ua^UtU  2678i; 
fleinifleit  superlative,  gen.  pi.  f.  26428; 

B  Kainillni  26623. 

[ttltO]  wise,  clever,  Kage  nam.  ag.  m.  2628; 
B  Mge  232 


bie^t  servant,  ab.  m.,  nom.  ag.  27822.  27922. 

loiuneit  come,  inf.  26018.  261i8;  prea.  ind. 

^pl.  26010-28,  26110-a;  fomen  w/:2463; 

B  lomnteit  2478;    I$aMlt  prea.  ind.  3^  ag. 

26229.  26828;  2664;  B  ten)pt  267 « 
lommer  grief,  distress,  ab.  m.,  aee.  ag.  26028; 

B  testmet  26128. 
ttmment  fi^  care  for,  reflexive,  inf  272  7J; 

B    Untem   273?;    ttminertl    prea.   ind. 

3d  ag.  2782;  B  Kiitert  2792. 
[ttttig]  king,  ab.  m.,  ttttifit  nom.  pi.  280«; 

aee.  pi.  278";  B  Mnige  279";  281f 
[!toi0li4]  royal,  tonigli^ett  dot.  ag.  f  28222. 
ttnueit  be  able,  prea.  ind.  1st  pi,^  264". 

26618;   biineil  prea.  ind.  l>t  j^,   26828; 

prea.  ind.  3d  ^.  24428*7;  26688;  270«; 

B  ttntten  24625-»;    26783;    26928;    271$. 

Contracted  with  the  neuter  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  to  bnnend  prea.  ind. 
l>tp/.  268 »;  B  ttnneitd  269 »;  tttttttntf 
prea.  ind.  S^  pi.  28020.  28120;  tan  prea. 
ind.  3d  ag.  2462.  2472;  262?.  263?;  26223. 
26328;  264".  266";  27021.  27121;  280". 
281";   lonbe  paai  ind.  3^  ag.  2628;    b 

fnnbe  2638. 

[torn]  grain,  ab.  n.  lomd  ^en.  ag.  26027; 

lOmS  26083;  B  ftOmd  26127*88. 

frtfft  strength,  power,  ab.  f,  dai.  ag.  2808. 

2810;  ace.  ag.  24821.  24920;  crafft  aee.  ag. 

266".  267";  27886;  B  trttjft  27988;  Irtff« 

ten  (io^.  p/.  2688.  2697. 
[ttefftig]  strong,  Irefftiget  oomparative270i3. 

27113. 
[battde]    patient,    sick    person,    ab.  m., 

IXMdVX  dai.  pi.  260  lo.  261^0.    But  it  is 

possible  that  ben  is  misprint  for  hm 

dai.  ag. 
Inoufleit  illnes,  ab.  f,   dai.  ag.  28081;  b 

frond^ait  88I81. 

[Mg]  war,  ab.  m.;   frige  nom.  jd.  2648;   B 

Mege  2668. 
Inr$  shortly,  adv.  2808i.  2813i. 

Inr$  tmh  in  short,  adv.  26288;  B  Inr^nntb 
26388;  ttnx^  null  26228;  B  ttnmmh  26828. 


8. 

[lanb]  country,  ab.  n,  lonben  cto^.  pi.  24420. 

24618/28. 

Kong]  long,  long* sustained  bingenn  prob- 
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ably    mistake  for  lailgem  dot.  sg.  m. 

266  s«;  B  langeit  267^ 
lang  long,  for  the  length  of,  adv.  246^0; 

26011. 261ii;  inBanitedwithIe(eit247iO; 

leitger  any  longer,  comparative,  260 1^. 

261i«;  27013.  271ia. 
SangeidPtlbt  Langenwaldan,  name  of  place, 

dot.  sg.  239 7«.  240io.  241i0;  Sovgettalbt 

2426.  2436. 
lOHgntfttitelyt  long-anffering,  #6.  f, ,  dot,  $g, 

2484;  B  langlmiitiglait  249^. 

lattgeft  long  ago,  adv,  268^.  269^;  lonfiji 
248  IS.  249 ».  The  word  looks  tike  the 
anperlative  form  of  the  adv.  lang,  bnt 
ie  in  reality  mhd.  langed  adv.  with 
excrescent  t* 

longfom  slowly,  adv.  268is.  269is'i3. 

laffen  leave,  let,  have  anything  done,  inf. 
24616.  24716;  26019.  261 1^;  bffen  24436 
246»;  26031;   272»;   B  laffen  246B-36 
247M;  26132;  273»;  27916;  loffettn  244« 
27816.  The  infinitive  appears  used  as  a 
neater  nonn,  dot,  «^.,  260S'  mtt.««  tril 
iitef  lefni/  toffen  B  261m  mit...  M  me^ 
Itfen/  laffen  with  having  many  masses 
celebrated.    loffen  prea.  ind.  3d  pi.  260 
»•»;    2704;    B  laifcn  261*6.29;    2714. 
(affen  p.p.    2726.    2736    see    also  sab 

Wren;   geloffeit  p.p.  276 1;  B  gelaffttt 

277 1;  leH  pre8.  ind.  3^  sg.  242  «;  268"; 
B  Ia|t  24314;  26911.  See  also  sab  fte^ 
bifeiu 

lofter  vice,  sh.  n.,  rum.  sg.  268^.  2694; 

gm.  jd.  2624,  2634;  aee.  pi.  2622-3.  2632-3; 

(llflent  dai.jd.  26638.  26738. 
lanffen  ran,  inf.  266 ».  267 »;  26222.  26322; 

prea.  ind.  3^  pi.  2662i'2s.  26721-22. 

lattter  pare,  anadnlterated,  absolute,  nom. 
sg.  n.  27028.  27128;  laitt^er  nom.  sg.  f. 
2607;  266id;  2824;  nam.  sg.  n.  24628. 
000.  sg.  n.  244^;  nom.  pi  m.  27018;  B 
bmttet  2617;  26719;  2834;  laHttr  2464; 
24723;  27118;  lant^etlt  dai.  sg.  n.  27033; 
B  Itnttettt  27133. 

UaX^tt  purely,  absolutely,  at  all,  a(fo.  26626. 

268»;  2642;   272 «»;   B  lanttr  267  28; 

86920;  87823;  toilttet  2662;  27313. 
[lattteit]  sound,  read,  lant^et  pres.  ind,  3^ 

sg.  864S;  B  Ittttet  8662. 
leten  life,  &b.  n.^  nom.  sg.  8688.  2693;  dai. 


sg.  26014  a. 25  26114-22.25;  ace^  ,^.  2662. 
2672;  268  ».  26926;  MeUtt  occ.  tf^r.  246 lO; 
27613;  2787;  B  UUn  24716;  27713;  2797; 
lebeitd  gen.  sg.  28014.  281 14. 
Mvm  Uve  2766;  B  Men  2776;  lefien  pres. 
ind.  3d  pi.  26830.  26930. 

[lebenbig]  living,  lebenbigen  ace.  pi.  m.  2482. 

2492;    Menbigen  gen.  sg.  n.   2663«/85. 

26734/85. 

legen  lay,  set,  put,  inf  27834.  27984;  legt 

pres.  ind.  3^  sg.  28016.  28116. 

gelegenn  see  sub  negen« 

Segen,  legt^  see  sub  an((egen« 

[leger]  lying  sick,  sick-bed  sb.  n.,  legerS 

gen.  sg.  280  8«.  28134. 
le^te  teaching,  doctrine,  sb.  f.^gen.  sg.  276^; 

B  leere  2773;  lere  dot.  sg.  268 18;  lere 

ooo.  sg.  248&'6.  2495;  B  leere  2496;  26918; 
le^et  gen.  sg.  264i;  B  leet  266i;  Ie(|C 
gen.  sg.  2602;  dai.  sg.  264i0;  B  leer  266iO; 

2612;  leer  doL  sg.  27025.  271 »;  le^renn 

ooo.  ;^.  26427;  B  (eerett  266^.  Note  that 
lere  2486  |is  probably  slip  for  lerer  as 
it  translates  Latin    magistros  »  Greek 
didafxxaXovc.    See  sub  Ierer» 
leren  teach,  pres.  ind.  3d  pi  24631;  B  leeren 

24731;  (eretll  pres.  ind.  S^  sg.  266i;  B 

Seeret  267 1  see  also  sub  gelert^* 
lerer  teacher,  sb.  m.,  nom.  sg.  26226;  B 

leerer  26325.    Here  too  belongs  2486 

lere;  B  2496  leere,  probable  mistake  for 

lerer  ace.  pi.   See  sub  Ie(re« 
leretl)  see  sub  leren* 
lei^nom  corpse,  body,  sb.  in.,  aec.  sg.  26420. 

26628. 
lei^t  easUy,  adv.  2623.  2633;  27021.   Note 

the  spelUng  in  B  leii^t  271 21. 

[lei^tfertig]  frivolous,  lei^tfertigendo^.  sg.  n. 

26417.  26617. 

leiben  suffer,  inf.  26O20;  b  le^ben  26128. 

leibli^  suffering,  forbearing  2488/0;  B  ItH^h^ 
m  8498. 

[lei^e]  layman,  sb.  m. ,  leifien  nom.  pi  26827; 
B  la^en  863>7;   le^nn  nam.  pi  86620 
B  In^en  867  20 ;  letl^enn  aee.  pi  87830; 

B  Ui^en  87830. 
letHen  render  as  a  duty,  inf.  86428;  B  Itiillen 

86628:  getforfam  U  render  obedience, 
lenger  see  sub  long  ado. 
lemen  leam,  inf  87832.  27332.    Note  that 
lemen  26282.    8633i  has  the  meaning  of 
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teach  as  even  now  in  the  dialeeta;  lemt 

prea,  ind,  3d  ag.  252K  258i;  256 ii.  257ii. 

lefen  read,  inf.  250^  261^;  see  also  enb 

ntef;  leftntt  250^;  B  lefen  261 »;  lefen 

pres,  ind.  l'^  pL  260»;  B  legen  26118; 
UJen  inf.  272  W;  27331;  pres.  ind.  ^  pi. 
2746.  276B;  see  also  snb  meg.  United 
with  )B  the  infinitive  appears  in  )ttlegen 
26618;  B  separates  aft  legen  267 »;  ge* 

leferoi  j).p.280w/W;  B  gelefen  28l«/W; 

gelegemt  246»;  B  gelegen  247 ». 
Ie|i  see  snb  laffem 
lefterec  cainmniator,  ab.  m.,  nom.  pi.  24817. 

249". 

[le^t]  last,  le^te  nom.  ag.  n.  268";  aoo. 
ag.  n.  in  the  fanction  of  a  nonn,  anffS 
L  at  last,  finally  244';  278i9;  B  letfle 
245«;  269";  279W;  U^|len  aec.  ag.  m. 
24430;  le^ten  dot.  pi.  m.  248U;  the  (io^ 
ag,  n.  in  the  fhnction  of  a  nonn,  ant  U 
at  the  last  moment  260»;  B  letften  245»; 
249 »;  261». 

lew^ten  shine,  inf  262iS;  262i3;  B  lei^ten 
25812;  note  its  substitution  of  ei  for  en 
in  m^ten  26315. 

lent  people,  ab.  m.,  aee.  pi.  248 S3;  27838; 
B  lemt  249»;  27933;  lentt  nam.pl.  254»; 
2703;  gen.  pi.  270»;  B  letot  265»;  (eilt 
271 6-»;  uiu  nom.pl.26S»;  aee.pl.  27230; 
B  lettt  257«;  27330. 

[(ieb]  beloved,  dear,  (ielien  nom.pl.m.  25033. 
25132;  aee.  ag.  m.  256^1.  25730;  Helenn 
dot.  ag.  m.  282i«;  wm.  pi  m.  26013;  b 
Ueben  261  is ;  283  M;  Hben  aeo.  ag.  m. 
25810;  B  Ueben  259i«;  liebet  nom.  ag.  m. 
2460.   2470;   liebet   comparative   25033. 

25133;  26233.  26332. 

liebe  love,  ab.  /:,  nam.  ag.  242 n.  24313; 

gen.  ag.  24630.  24730;  25813.  25913;  27233. 

27333;  dai.  ag.  246?.  247 7;  282 1.  283 1; 

litb  nam.  ag.  26833.  269  3i;  gen.  ag.  242  le. 

243";  25438.  25535;  dot.  ag.  24233.  2433«; 

26215.  2631*;  27438.   27633;  278f  2793; 

aee.  ag.  25430.  25630;  26881-31.  26981- 8S. 
lieben  love,  m/:  254?.  256?;  prea.  ind.  3^ 

pi.  24430.  24535;  24810.  249  lO;  liebet  prea. 

ind.  S^ag.  25833.  25933. 

liebet  see  sub  Heben. 

lieUtcd  lovingly,  gently,  adv.  246 if  247 u. 

liei^t  light,  ab.  n.,  nam.  ag.  252  n.  263 n; 

2623- 13- 16.  263 8- 11-16;  da<.^.262ii.  263i0; 


ace.  ag.  262ii".  263 lOW;  H^ter  aee.  pi. 

2603I-8B;  B  neater  261 «;  Sie^ter  26188. 
Kegen  Ue,  inf.  26015;  B  ligen  261  is;  ge- 
legenn  p,  p.  mte  nielee  ntenfi(en  |eQ  ^nb 
feligteit  i$nnb  no4  gatt  nbn  (E*  0  g. 
the  health  and  salvation  of  how  many 
souls  now  lies  after  God  with  Your 
Grace  24236;  b  243»  intentionaUy  ohang- 
es  to  gelegt  as  though  the  meaning  in- 
tended were:  the  health  and  salvation 
of  how  many  souls  God  has  still  placed 
with  Your  Grace. 

2igeni$  Liegnitz,  name  of  place,  dai.  ag. 
2741.  2751. 

M  praise,  ab.  n.,   nam.  ag.  260i.  261 1; 
2720.  2738 

[loben]  praise,  gelobet  p.p.  25488.  26583. 
UUt4  conducive  to  praise  28216.  28316. 
laffe  see  sub  fret  Isffen^ 
\inta9]  Luke,  proper  name,  Sneo  dot.  ag. 

264«.  26636;  28015.  28115;  2820.  2830. 
Incetn  candle,  ab.  /l,  nam.  ag.  262  lo.  263 ». 
[t*ge]  lie,  falsehood  ab.  f,  li^tti  nam.  pi. 

2643;  B  Ittgen  2653. 
ttgner  liar,  speaker  of  falsehood,  ab.  m., 

nam.  pi.  26231;  B  Ingnet  26331. 
\tift]  lust,  desire  of  the  flesh,  ab.  f.,  ttften 

dat.pl.  2486;  25618;  B  Inftta  2496;  IfiHen 

26718;   ttfltnit   dai.  pi.  2508«;   B  liiften 

25184. 

Injiig  pleasant  266".  267". 

SttQieraner  a  Lutheran,  Lutherans  ab.  m., 

aee.  pi.  268^.  26913. 
2ttt|ertf4  Lutheran,  2543b.  26636;  gntteri^ 

f4en  dot.  ag  f  27035.  27135. 
24(if4  Lybisch,  proper  name,  aee.ag.  28238. 


aft. 

ntaiten  make,  prea.  ind.  l^t  pi  272 1.  273 1; 

matii  prea.  ind.  3^  ag.  25684.  267  8«;  26230. 

26330;  matiprea.  aubj.  3^  ag.  278 u.  27913; 

ma^te  past  aubj.  3d  ag.  278 »;  B  mi^te 

27918. 
ntai(t  might,  ab.  f,  aee.  ag.  26484.  26638. 

ntag,  ntagi  see  sub  ntigen« 

SRagboIena  Magdalene,  proper  name,  nam. 

ag.  27211.  273". 
SRagnnd  Magnus,  proper  name,  nom.  ag. 

2426.  2435;  aee.  ag.  23&^.  2400.  2410. 
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nmieflet  majesty,  ab.  /l,  gen.  3g.  270>;  B 
tna))e|iat  2712. 

mti  time,  ab.  n.,  flelien  HI*  seven  times, 
aee.  pi  26Svi;  B  f)|lieiimal  259^^1^^, 

SttH  one,  prononn  246^0.  24730;  248». 
249  »;  260 s.  2513;  254  m*  ».  255  is- i^; 
256»-«.  25718-28;  260».  261 »;  2647- 
«.  2657«n;  266WM5.  267w«;  2685-"M> 
«.  269  6-  11  Mi  18;  270  1.  271 1;  274  "• 
«•  «  276"-  20-  S7;  276  25-30.  277  »•  » 
2786. 279«;  Tl(M  27225. 27325;  mantt  2665 
26812;  274M18;  B  man  267  ^  26912 
275 14- 18;  SKoim  2500;  276i5;  B  SRon  251^ 
277  If  Contracted  with  the  neater  pro- 
nonn of  the  3^  person  to  man9  252 13. 
25313. 

mn  man,  ab.  m.,  nom.  ag.  2523.  2533; 
27813.  27913;  ace.  ag.  2543.  2556;  2743. 
2755;  manne«^0n.  ag.  268 1?.  269";  wattne 
dai.  ag.  278«-29.  2795  ». 

[moQ^fcIMfi]  manifold,  «a]l4ftlili0tr^ien.#^. 
f.  24224;  B  maa^feltiger  24325. 

maiAtt  mandate,  ab.  n.,  aco.  ag.  24622. 
24722. 

anart^a  Martha,  proper  name,  dot.  ag,  272 10. 

27310. 

[maffe]  degree,  ab.  f.\  naffen  gen.  ag.  e$s 
li^tr  majfen  to  some  degree  2586;  B 
etli^er  maffca  2593;  btr  maffen  to  snch 
a  degree  24222;  bcrmoKot  26O20;  28O21; 
B  beimaffen  24323;  261 20 ;  28121;  mofft 
dai.  ag.  |n  gntttr  nu  to  a  considerable 
degree,  d4a.  ag.  nsed  as  adv.  27833;  B 

)ft  Sftttec  maffe  27933. 

[SRatliett^]  Matthew,  proper  name,  IDIatlea 
duU.  9g.  2461;  25630;  274i«;  B  SRattlcO 
2471;  25730;  27513.  Abbreviated  aRot^. 
26213;  B  mt.  25816. 

monS  month,  ab.  n.,  ace.  ag.  24630;  B  mani 
24730. 

melt  see  snb  toiel. 

medrenn  ttild  for  the  greater  part,  gen.  ag. 

used  as  adv.  264  »;  B  mterern  taifi,  265 19. 

[meren]  increase,  gemertp.p.  24422.  24521. 

mein  my,  ace.  ag.  n.  244  if  24513;  264 13. 
26513;  SRein  nom.  ag.  n.  282  3.  2833; 
meine  aee.  ag.  f.  24413.  245 1?;  ace.  jd.  n. 
244"  245 16;  meincn  do/.p/.  m.  262";  B 
mt?tten  26310;  mintt  gen.  ag.  f.  244i«-20; 

Corp  at  Schwenekfeldianoram. 


24513;  B  meaner  24513;  meiite^  gen.  ag.  n. 
24421;  B  meind  24523. 

meiSOl  mean,  prea.  wuL  filpi.  250 »;  B 

ma)|neti251";  mtt|iteam/:2805;  Bmaiyiien 

2813. 
metHen  see  snb  liiet« 
mef{tfrft4  masterly,  adv.  254";  B  ma^rfler* 

m  256". 

meiiiigli4  to  a  man,  generally,  adv.  25420; 
B  menigm^  25528;  mtnigliit  272*;  B 
menifiDi^  273^;  memiifim^  27832;  b 
menigni(^  27932. 

menf  A  man,  hnman  being,  ab.  m.,  nom.  ag> 
246  3.  247  3;  252  7.  2587;  2585.  269  3 
26434.  26683;  27021.  27121;  27216.  27313 
mevf^en  gen.  ag.  24412/13.  246 11/12;  252  " 
258";  2626.  2635;  dot.  ag.  25621.  26721 
26222.  26322;  26615.  26715;  o^.  1^.  2461 
2471;  nom.  pi.  24816-28.  249i«-2S;  2625 

2535;  26434.  25534;  26023.  26123;  26221 

26821;  2644.  2664;  27826.  27925;  gen.  pi, 
24228.  24327;  25013.  251 «;  27023.  27123 
dai.pl.  26213.  26312;  264".  26514;  2701* 
27115;  27417.275";  282io.288iO;  aee.pl. 
26214.  25314;  26212.  263";  26415.  26615 
menf^enn  nom.  pi.  2502i;  dai.  p/.  26413 
aee.  pi.  2662;  b  mmf^en  25121;  266 13; 

nenj^tK  2672.  Note  that  2461;  tetlfeaa 

is  constmed  with  the  acensative  like 

Latin  adjnvare. 
menf^enn  titmptt  hnman  example,  ab.  n., 

aee.  pi.  26828;  B  mtltfittn  eiem^ltl  26923. 
meafl^n  gtbott  hnman  commandment,  df.  n., 

aee.  pi.  or,  possibly,  aee.  ag.  24633»4;|B 

menfi^ctt  gtJot  24783/»4. 
menf(tea  ge^or^am  obedience  exacted  by 

or  rendered  to  hnman  beings,  ab.  m., 

aee.  ag.  25833;  B  mmf^fn  gctotfam  26933. 
menf^tn  gcfe$  hnman  law,  ab.  n.,  nom.  ag. 

2668.  2578;  aee.  ag.  244  2».  24628:  aee.pl. 

25220.  25320;  menf^tntt  geft^  aee.  ag.  or 

pL  274";  B  menf^en  gefc«  276". 
menf^tti  Icre  hnman  teaching,  doctrine, 
ab.  f.,  aee.  ag.  24626;   B  mtnfiten  letre 
24728. 

[mtnfi(en  loortt]  hnman  word,  ab.  n.,  meit« 

f^esi  motttesi  dot.  pi.  246";  B  mmf^cR 
marten  247". 

[meiif4U4l  hnman,  mv^iSftl^t  aee.  ag.  f. 
270i»-34.  271«-34;  menf^n^en  dW.  9g.  m. 

256 «.  257 «;  aee.  ag.  2445.  2454. 
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Ilte(gn4  perceptibly,  adv.  270S;  B  nttd» 

H4  271 » 
ntert^erct  martyr,  sb.  m.,  dot,  ^.  266»;  B 

ntofttrtr  267^5. 

ntel  mA88,  sb.  f.y  aee,  eg.   260^.   261  M; 

mtfl9  aee,  sg.  260»;  B  jReffS  261»;  mcff) 

Oicc  sg.  2623i;  262^1  m«  laU^en  celebrate 

mass;  2748  nt^  lefen  My  mase;  B  jRef 

268S1;  gteffs  2768.    See  also  sab  ^olten 

and  lefen. 
mt%  lefen  sajdng  of  masses,  ab,  n.,  dot,  sg. 

260a«.  2612*. 
auiytaail  meaning,  sb.  ^.,  gen,  sg.  242^;  B 

■■M«ii(l  243M;  see  also  snb  S^riiHi^. 
nti^  see  snb  i4,  ntir  see  sub  ii^* 
nttl^taftl^  abase,  sb.  m.,  nam.  sg.  25S»; 

migbran^  nom.  sg.  2703;    276»;   282^; 

dot.  sg.  28013;  a^.  j^.  27233;  280W;  B 

llt«Prail4  26936;   2713;   273  33;    277»; 

281J3.19;  2835. 
mi|lrai4eil  abase,  pres.  ind.  S^pl.  2709; 

B  SHgiltatt^ni  2710. 
Ilttt  with,  prep.  w.  dot.  242^  243»;  2466-». 

247«'»;  2484'30-tt  249*'30Si;  260S-M-34. 

261  s*  ^  34;  26411*  17-  io*a3.  266  n- 16- is*  ss; 

266^*  1*- 18*  M.   267 <^*  M-  IS*  91;   2681'  0.  i8- ». 

269i«-i«-«;  260«-30.26ie;  262i5«  263"; 

2647- «•».  2667»w..;  266««-w    267 a*«; 

268 M-».  269 M»;  2707-8.  2717-8;  27211- 

13-21.    27313- M;     274*-3.6-i7.s«.r     276»- 

8*5*17-tt*»;    2768-18-S3.    2778- 18- S8;  2805-8> 
»*».    281^22;     282  S- 12- 18.     283  3*  1MB;  B 

mitt  26130;  268«;  281 8-M;  sit  27311; 
mitt  24618.  24718;  2e0»-i8.  261 1«;  266«-i» 
26718;  272*';  278";  B  mit  261»;  267«; 
278*7;  27911. 
[mit  Irotgen]  bring  along  with  itself,  imply 
ntit  Irenfit  pres.  tnd  3^  «^.  262iO;   B 

ntittttUigt  2638;   mitbringt  246i8/i7;  b 

miltirtiigt  247  m/". 
mit  einfiireit  smuggle  in  with  other  things, 

snbreptitioasly  introduce,  pres.  wnd.  3^ 

pi.  246»;  B  mit  einfaren  247» 
[mit  biiberlattffen]  creep  in  with  other  things, 

mit  Unbtt  leilfft  pres.  ind.  B^  sg.  268 18. 

26918. 
mtttel  middle,  center,  sb.  n.,  nom.  sg.  262*7. 

263». 
mtttdylen  give  as  a  share,  impart  pres.  ind. 

^pl.  260*7;  B  mittal^Ien  261*7.    United 

with  zu  the  infinitive  appears  in  mit 


inteilen  276*7;  B  separates  mit  |ftta))Ien 
277*7. 

mo^t,  mbifU,  mo^te,  mi^tot,  molten  see 
sub  migou 

migen  may,  be  able,  inf.  2643.  2663;  268 1. 
2691;  pres.  ind.  3*  pi.  260 1-**.  261i-*« 
26636.  26736;  mt%tn pres. ind.  3^  pi.  26018 
B  mlgen  261 18;  migenn  inf.  266*;  pres 
ind.  S^pl.  2723«;  B  migm  267*;  27332 
mag  pres.  ind.  3^  sg.  268**- 36.  269»*-36 
26216.  26315;  28213.  28313;  mog!  280^ 
B  mog  281  * ;  mo4t  past  ttuf.  3^  «^.264  i^-u 
25615-19;    ||te(|t  past  cond.  3^  «^.  2606 
B  ml(tt  2616;   ntii^t  past  cond.  ^  sg 
27418.  27618;    ni^tt   past  cond.  3^  sg 
2786.  2796;  nuK^te  past  subf.  3d  sg.  274*7 
276*7;   B  mi^te  276»;  277*7;   nuM^ttX 
past  cond.  ^pl.  2648;    B  mi^teu  2668; 
m^t  p. p.  26232;  B  mi^t  26331. 

migtt4  possible,  26433.  2663o. 

mill4  monk,  sb.  tn.,  dot.  sg.  260*7*38;  nont. 
pi.  2608;  2681*;  B  IRitit^  2618;  251*7-38; 
26913. 

motllt  murder,  sb.  m.,  dot.  sg.  26638.  267  3B. 

[9R9ft9]  Moses,  proper  name,  9Rofi  dot.  sg. 
248*3;  B  jRof))  249*3. 

moffe  see  sub  maffe* 

mttnbt  mouth,  sb.  tn.,  aee.  sg.  268*8;  280*. 
281*;  B  milltb  269*8. 

mftg  see  sub  mnfftlt* 

mnffea  be  obliged,  inf.  246*;  pres.  ind. 
lit  J}/.  26283;  26030;  26216;  278**;  280i3; 
pres.  ind.  3^  pi.  2766;  B  mnffcn  247*; 
26331;  26316;  2776;  279**;  28113;  mftffen 
26130;  maffenit  inf  27638;  pres.  ind.  l^pl. 
2628;  2683;  Bmalfeit  2637;  2693;  27738; 
mftg  pres.  ind.  3^  sg.  24436.  24633;  mnf 
pres.  ind.  3^  sg.  24630;  26031;  262 5- ii 
26830;  260**;  262*-i8-*6;  2706;  272*8 
27630;  27838;  B  mftg  24730;  26131;  2635-11 
26930;  261  **;  263*-  "-  38;  271  6;  273  « 
27730;  ntnll  past  cond.  262i7;  282*;  B 
mnH  26317;  288*;  mn^tun  past  cond. 
276";  B  mitfleit  27711. 

mfttterlein  grandam,  granny,  sb.  n.,  aee.  sg. 

2601*;  B  mfttteilein  261 1*. 


JR. 
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264»;  266»;  260«-"»;  274«»;  276»; 
2S0^^'Vhii;  BwibBtitQtefl  na^  246»»; 
2478- a- M;  249ebii;  266«;  267»;  2616- 
1185;  276a-»;  277M;  281  «•»•«>•«;  the 
retention  of  it0i(  243^7  is  possibly  due 
to  change  from  gelegettn  to  getegt,  iioi( 
being  constraed  to  mean  fliS* 

nalcah  near,  280^.  281 ». 

aa^llt  name,  sb.  m.,  nom.  sg.  254^;  B  vam 
256<i;  namen  dot.  ag.  262».  263»;  oee. 
sg.  268^.  269^;  namenn  d^.  sg,  2601; 

B  namen  261  i;  namen^  gen.  sg.  21S», 

279  ». 
narr^eit  fooliahneas,  sb.  f.,  nom,  sg,  272  9; 

nnwleit  aec,  sg.  2727;  B  natr^oit  2737-9. 
natnt  nature,  sb,  U  dai,  sg,  2587.  269?. 
[neitfte]  fellow-man,  neighbor,  sb,  m.,  nei^ilen 

gen.  sg.  254»;  gen.  pL  260S5/a6;  b  na^^tn 

25126;   256»;   ne^fftnn   gen.  sg.  268»; 

278«;  B  noi^ffen  259M;  ne4|!en  279^. 
ne^me,  nmte,  nelnten  see  snb  nenten* 

ntmen  take,  inf.  2448i.  24d«>;  272».  273»: 
)n  Itf^en  n*  take  to  heart;  pres,  ind. 
l>t  jd.  264».  266«;  pres.  ind.  3*  pi.  268». 
269 »;   nelimen  pres.  subj,  3d  pi,  260 18; 

B  nemen  251 18;  aeme  pres.  ind.  i«t  sg. 

26413.  26613;  pres.  sidy.  3d  sg,  272». 
27326;  ne^me  pres.  subj.  3d  sg.  246^;  B 
ntme  247 S;  n^m  pres.  ind,  l>t  sg,  26218; 
B  n^mnt  263 1^;  n^myt  pre^.  ffMK.  3d  sg. 

276 ».  277 »;  )|(me  gwffc  gettiffen  n.; 

considers  it  a  great  matter  of  consci- 
ence, feels  sorely  troubled  about  it  in 
conscience;  fnt  n^nMit  see  sub  fnmemen; 
jRenMPt  »ar  see  sub  momenen;  genantnten 
p.p.  26616.  26715;  gena^mtn  2808«;  b  ge» 
nsmmen  281  ss. 
nein  no  2660;  B  natin  2678. 

ntmli^  namely  scilicet,  that  is  to  say, 
adv.  2622.  2632. 

nennen  call,  name  pres.  ind.  S^pl.  2608. 

2613;  27028.  27128;  ntuut  pres.  ind.  3d  sg. 
276*.   277*;   gtnont  p.  p.  260e^;  264iO; 

27210;  b  genan^t  261  an;  genannt  266 lo; 
grnont  273o ;  gnantfie  nom,  pi.  m,  of  the 
p.p.  26080;  B  genante  261  so. 
[ueiol  new,  netten  gen.  sg.  n.  282";  B  Ndsen 

28317;  dot.  sg,  n.  266  n.  267  n. 

nttDCmng  innovation,  sb.  f.j  aec  sg.  26428. 
26626. 

ne^ben]  envy,  ntl^Mpres.  ind.  3d  sg.  242 12; 


B  substitutes  the  adjective  nc^Mg  en- 
vious 24318. 
nil(t  not,  negation  242i2biii8biaSi.  243 13 

bis  14  bit  22 ;  244  H'  1*'  18'  28*  25*  U-  86.  246 10*  18- 
n«22*a«-83-85;  2465* 28* 81- 88.  2478-29-81;  248 
5'l4-t4'27bif.  2498*1*' 24' 27;  2601' 17- 19.  2611' 
17-19;  262  8' 7- 8- 18- 22- 28- 27  bit 80.  263  8- 6- 13- 12- 
28-26bii20;  264 11' 2>- 23- 28.  26611' 28*S7.  26686. 
26785;  2588- 9- 20' 88 bit.  2698-30;  260*'8'11* 
20-80.  261*'8-ll-2B-29;  262 1*^1*  18' 1^20*  21-22. 
263 18  bit  IS- 19*  21-  22;  264 11'  1**  17'  18*  22<  »•  28. 
265ll-18'2i*26bi8;  2668*  11*12- 1*«  19-82.  2678' 
11- 12- 14- 19-82;  2^5- libit  16-21.  269  H ^1«  18*21 ; 
270 1^8- 6- 8- 12- 21- 88.  271 1  tor 3' 6- 8- 12- 21;  272 
16-tB-21-23.  27318-18*28;  274 8- 8- 18- 14- 28- 25- 28. 
276 6- 8- 18- 14- 22- 24- 27;  2768*11' 25-80* 32.  2778- 
10-  25*  80;  278  2-  22*  27-  83-  84.  279  ^'  84- 
280 1*8- 16' 20- 21.     2811'8-16'20-24;     2821*0-11. 

283 10*  11;  B  nit  24788;  24927;  2637;  26622; 
26985-88;  266M17;  2698;  27188;  273  "^i; 
27782;  2792-22.83;  jrttt  2690;  9H4t  26828. 
26928;  2722;  B  Kit  2782  The  coUoquial 
form  ni4  2608;  27028;  B  ni^t  2618; 
27120;  nit  28018.  28118. 
nil^td  nothing  242  u.  243 1*;  24628.  24728; 
24811.  24911;  262i8.  26318;  26481  bi.;  266 

80-81;  26628;  26728;  2688-21.  2697'«1;  2608. 

2618;  26228.26325;  2642.2662;  27218*  16-24. 

273 18- 18-24;  278*0-11.  27910-11. 
SHcnbemn^  Nicodemus,  proper  name,  nom. 

sg.  2628;  2637/8;  jRiCO^tmi^en.  sg.  266 18  n. 

267 18' 17. 
niemanb  no  one,  nobody,  nom.  sg.  2448i; 

B  niyemanbt  246  80;  niyntnn^t  nom.  sg. 

26420;  27628;  2808;   B  tt))tmanbt  26620; 

27723;  n^emant  2818.  xhe  genitive  nit* 
mnnhS  besides  its  proper  function  as 
gen,  case  appears  also  instead  of  other 
cases :  242  n  for  the  aec,  sg. ;  B  nipcmanbt^ 
24312.  So  also  for  the  aee.  sg.  9t^mw^ 
M  27220;  B  9tiemanb«  27320;  for  the 
dot.  sg.  n^ntanbed  274  20 ;  b  nQcnnnM 

27628;  n^manbd  stands  for  nom.  «^.  264 "; 
27082;  276";  for  aee.  sg.  274";  B  nue- 

mant9  266";  ntientnnMd  27182;  276"; 
nitmonbtd  27717. 

nn^  nor,  eonj.  24212-21.  24318*28;  244  28. 

24622;  24828bli. 24926;    26012*22.    261 12-22; 

26218-24.  26318-24;  2648*10.  2668-10;  2648«. 
26688;  26613.  26713;  268is.  269 »;  274". 
27617;  2788.  279  8;  28018.  28118;  2828. 
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2830;  B  tDtbet  849»;  9Mt  2648.  2663; 

2787.  2797. 
ito4'ttai(  Bee  snb  ttal)« 
«oi(  fMgenit  follow  after,   tftf.  268^;    B 

ntitfolgnt  269S. 
ntd^  ftt^tn  look  np,  inveetigate,  tt.  )«  f» 

260»;  B  na4  aftfMcit  261». 

(nttig]  needitil,  nitigftenn  9m.  pL  m.,  of 
the  BQperlatire  2743i;  b  nitisften  276» 

Itott  need,  want,  sb.  /".,  aec,  sg,  260 «.  261 «; 
nttten  dot.  p/.,  in  the  phrase  lion  nttten 
needful,  268».  2e9«>;  lioit  nottm  2440; 

B  ton  nfttten  2463;  j^on  nottemt  244 1; 
B  toon  nMten  246 1. 
nftAtern  sober  2483;  B  nit^ttnt  2493. 

nn  now,  adv.  248*.  249 1;  270";  278». 
279»;  B  WW  271";  «n280i»;  2660'i8. 
267tt;  2683.  2693;  b  «nn  261 1»;  2679; 
271 11 ;  9hlii  oeenrs  in  A  only  once :  270  ii ; 

nne  2643i;  b  nnn  266  30. 

nut  only,  adv.  260".  261";  266 13.  267  U; 

268«.269»;  266»-w.2673'»;  2703.2713; 

lUt^C  2604;  264»;  B  nitt  861«;  266u». 
lltt$  profit,  ab.  m.,  ncm.  sg.  2b^^^.  2663*13; 

dot.  sg.  2781.  3791;  aee.  8g.268».  26930. 
Stt^  UBeM  248»;  B  ttii$  249» 
nrit  never,  adv.  264 10.  266 10 ;  fiffyt  282^; 

B  n^e  2833. 
n^mer  never,   adv.   244»;    2603*;   264i3; 

26633;  86233;  26413;  26833  »;  274«-»/30; 

B  Xt^xamtt  246»;  261M;  26613;   26738; 

26326;  26613;  26923 ;  2764-28;  nimmer  26923; 

W9tmtt  266ifi;  B  tt^ntmet  267 »;  ni|ntnter 

26033.  261 » 

ntinqrt  aee  onb  newoi  and  ftttnemen* 


C  oh,  exclamation  2762.  2772. 
Ob  if,  2822.  2632;  a))  26413;  280i>;  B  ob 
26613;  28112.    See  also  sub  it)!  and  o)i 

iberleit  anthoritieB,  person  in  anthority, 
8b.  f.,  dot.  sg.  27813;  B  Wetttttt  27913. 

[6bttftl  uppermost,  highest,  superlative, 
iterllfn  dot.  sg.  24430.  24623. 

[obgebititt]  above-mentioned,  p.p.  used  as 
adj\,  th%tHiftta  gen.  pi  n.  276".  277". 

Ober  or,  e<mj.  2643.  266*;  obto  2484;  B 

obtr  2494.    See  also  sub  abtr. 


offflibar  openly  to  be  seen,  plain i  aiy. 
24833.  84925. 

[Offmbanm  reveal,   olfttfNft  p.p.  25632. 

26732;  270".  271", 
ifevtMl    openly,    publicly,    adv.  27830. 

27330;  2763.  2773. 

Offtmald  ofttimes,  adv.  2663. 2673;  oRtmiM 
26425.  26623. 

[i|t]  ear,  sb.  n.,  obmif  nam.  pL  248? ;  aee. 
pi.  2487;  B  WWX  249^;  Otca  2497. 

09  without,  prqt.  tr.  aee.  28022.  28122;  Cne 
written  as  one  with  $)odffe(  2662i;  B 
One  att^e^fftf  26721.    See  also  a||n. 

Otbea  put  in  order,  arrange,  pres.  ind.  3^ 
pi.  26236.  86336. 

Orbennug  order,  arrangement  of  things, 
nom.8g.  2603.  2613;  26223.  26326;  26430. 
26629;  orbmtng  dot.  sg.  2443«.  24633;  aee. 

«^.  26428  «/»•  84.  a6622-31.S8;  26630.26730. 

Ofltg  Ossig,  name  of  place,  dot  sg.  2427. 
2437;  282".  283";  iDfftgf  2403;  BCffitf 
241 13. 

0^1(5  carrion,  sb.  n.,  aee.  sg.  260iO;  B  by 
misprint  od^^  261  lo. 


Mn  road,  rut,  sb.  f.,  dot.  sg.  26031 ;  B  Ion 
26131. 

)iart|  part,  party,  sb.  f.,  nom.  pL  2666. 
2673. 

iPftttlad  Paul,  proper  name,  nom.  sg.  242  lo. 
243  11;  246  w- «.  247  14-  »i;  250 19.  861  »; 
260i»-a3.  26113  »;  27215.  273i5;  27416. 
27616;  also  with  the  epithet  €*  ipitilntf 
nom.  sg.  248i4/ifi;  26433;  B  6ailt  iPoitM 

26635;  fant  funln^  249  m;  6*  ¥anlB8  gen. 
sg.  28032.  28182;  fonct  ^Mn9  nom.  sg. 

2768;  B  font  VmAn9  2773;  fonct  iponi 

nom.  sg.  276 1;   B  Sout  ipotti  2771;   €• 
yoni nom.  eg.  24825;  26035;  862i;  2622*31 
27628;  27818;  B  SOKt  fttttl  277*7;  279i8 

font  9tt>I  263i'3«;  eant  favtm  268i 
26620;  fant  fvaM  24925;  ^nnUdat.sg. 

26623-  26728. 

[)ia)oet]  peasant,  sb.  m.,  i^mtxn  nom.  pi. 
272 2T.  273«;  ^otoenm  dot.  pi.  27612;  B 

))a)oertt  27712;  ^mtn  27024;  b  fmm 

2713*. 
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[fieffent]  make  better,  amend,  g0fffert  p-  p. 

270*;  B  gefieffert  271 «. 
IfimMXL  a  yary  poor  peasant,  «6.  n.,  gm. 

pi.  276".  277  i7. 
OlfaffC]  prieet,  «6.  m^  )ifaffcit  dot  pi  270*; 

B  WaffW  2715. 
^farter  parocliial  pastor,  ab,  m.,  gen.  pL 

276«i.   28018;    B  p\mtt  277»;   281 «; 

jifamm  dot,  pi.  272»;  B  llfttrrcni  273»; 

^ifanetWl  276tt;  B  ^fttnew  277 ». 
(ifeaaigt  penny,  «&  m.,  nom.  eg.  260>a;  B 

Weniiifi  261 « 
)l11i4t  duty,  «ft.  /.,  dot.  $g.  242 ».  243»; 

246  «.  247  M. 
Hifer^e]  port,  door,  <&.  /:,  (ifatt^eit  noiTi. 

p(.  2642;  B  ^^tn  265S. 
Ming  plough,  «6.  m.,  ace.  eg.  280 1^;  B 

Mlftg  28116. 
[VUotn^l  Pilate,  proper  name,  f  Uato  dot. 

9g.  278".  279". 

»tegttt]  plague,  gc^laget  p.  p.  2i8««.  249«. 
^nhtm  bottom,  «&.  m.,  |«  $,  dot.  eg.  270»; 

B^ltahClt  27110. 
)m4t  pomp,  splendor,    96.  m.,  aee.  eg. 

28211;  B  bta^t   28311.    Note  the  mas- 

euline  gender;  mhd.  braht  is  masculine 

as  well  as  feminhne. 
^tebigcn  preach,  inf.  244«.  2465;  pree.  md. 

a«  1^.260 15.  25115;  pxth\%t  imp.  eg.  24BK 

249s;    (rrebifite  poet  ind.  3^  eg.  260  i^. 

261 » ;  flt^ireblget  p.  p.  246 ».  247  »;  248  ". 

249 11;  27228.  273 »;  252 »;  B  geOttbigt 

25813;  ge)»tligt254«'7«.  255«'7;  270»/ao. 

271 30. 
^tebiget  preacher,  eb.  m.,  nom.  pi.  2549. 

255»;  2733«;    ))iebigtr  272ai;    ^Jitbigem 

dot  pL  272».  273»;  2808.  2818. 
[mlfen]  praise,  gc^irrtll  p. p.  254«3;  B  ge» 

1fKtX»  25532. 

[^relat]  prelate,  eb.  m.,  ^relaten  o«?.  p/. 

278».   279»;  ^irclotctt  dcK.  pZ.  254»;  B 

^telaten  25527;  ^telatenn  nom.  pi.  2728; 

B  f  rclotctt  2738;  »rclat||ttt  gen.  pi.  272 1< ; 
a«5.  pi.  26631;  B  ^rtlatOl  26731;  279"; 

9rclat|^en  nom.  pi.  24813;  b  ^reloten 

24913;  ^relodinin  ace.  pi.  26231;  B  fie* 
lotca  26331. 
)irieflef  priest,  fd.  w.,  nom.  «^.  254i5. 255i5; 
dai.  eg.  27613.  27713;  nom.  pi.  254 ».  255»; 
26028;  27231.  27831;  2742».  2752B;  )iriefter 
27831;  gen.  pi.  260^\  2765.  2775;  ace.  pi. 


27230.  27330;  B  f  ricUtt  281T-28.  27931; 
)irifttr  nom.  Ill  2748;  B  ^titlttt  2758; 
yritflent    cfoi.  p<.    25230;    272n.    2732?; 

27421. 27520;  B  9rteilem  25828;  ^riefleran 

dot.  pi.  27432;    B  9rie|ICni  27530;    )||ttft^ 

ttnin  dot.  jd.  27428;  B  )irie(ltnt  27527. 

)irie(lerf4afft  priesthood,  clergy,  eb.  f.,  nom. 
eg.  27820;  B  f  rieftcrWttfft  27920. 

9l0)l^tt  prophet,  eb.  tn.,  nom.  «^.  24832. 
24932;    pt^pi^tt    25210;    ^roV^tt   258 10. 

9roMettn  £ra/.p/.  24432.  24531 ;  jinMitetett 

occ.  «y.  24412;  «om.  pi.  27228;  cfa^.  p/. 
26415;  B  fxmtUn  24511;  26515;  27328; 

¥rorttttctt«  ^en.  p/.  27818;  B  ^Jro^i^eten 

27918. 
[Vfalm]  psalm,  eb.  m.,  )l(al.  </a/.  «^.  26030; 
B  ^\aU  26130  abbreviation  for  Im  ))fa(m. 

)intter  batter,  «^  f.,  ace.  eg.  27622;  b  (uttet 
27721. 

[caUen]  advise,  counsel,  make  provision 
for,  rsbtenl  pree.  ind.  1^*  p/.,  contracted 
with  the  neuter  pronoun  of  the  3^  person 
27420.  27527;  gttatttn  p.p.  276".  277 10/". 

rei^eti  see  sub  gn  re^en* 

te^enft^fft  account,  eb,  f.,  ace.  eg.  246^. 

2474;  27220.  27328;  27638.  27733. 
rt*t  right,  25232.  2533i;  2561-33.  2572W; 

27831.  27931;  te^te  nom.  eg.  m.  26630. 

26730;  nom.  eg.  f.  242".  243i2;  rt^tde 

ace.  eg.  27021;   B  tec^tt  27121;   xtiltm 

dai.  eg.  m.  25433.  25532;  re^tta  gen.  eg. 

m.  2489.  249«;  ace.  eg.  m.  25435.  2563«; 

dot.  pi.  m.  2565.  2575;  dot.  eg.  f.  2442i. 

24520 ;  rttdtcttn  occ.  eg.  m.  25231;  dat.pl.  n. 

27013;    B  redJtCtt   25330;    271 «;    rt^ttt 

nom.  eg.  m.  24830.  24930;  dai.  eg.  f.  270i2. 

27112;  2821.  2831. 
re4t  right,   law,   eb.  n.,  nowi.  eg.  24618. 

247 18;  ace.  pi.  27421.  27520. 
re^tfcttigam  jnstify,  inf.  250i«;  B  xt^lU 

fcrtigeii  25118;  gcre*tfccttigct  p.  p.  258 «; 

B  gert^tfcrtigtt  25912. 
[re^tfilfalftii]  righteous,  really  good,  XtilU 

Maffene  nom.  eg.  f.  2647.  265?;  ace.pl.n. 

2563.  2573. 
nbcit  talk,  speak,  m/:  250 «.  251 «;  2603i. 

26131;  2662t.  2672«;  pree.  ind.  1-t  pi.  2561. 
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2671;  2601.  2611;  268».  269»;  270^. 
271M;  pres.  tmf.  ^  j^.  270f  271';  rebesn 
inf,  2644;  276  lO;  pre9.  ind.  ^  pi,  2768; 

B  rcben  266*.  2778- w;  gtrebt  p.p.  262». 

263»;  276  w.  277  w. 

[rebli^]  honest,  sincere,  rebll^en  dai.  sg.  m. 

278 ft.  2795;  re^H^er  ffm.  sg,  f,  246  s/^. 
247  •'7. 

xMi^  honeitlj,  property,  ably,  adv,  2488. 

2498;  26030.  26180. 
regell  rnle,  sb.  f,,  nom.  ag.  268»;  B  Kegel 

269». 

regiera  mle,  govern  2728;  b  regieren  2738; 
teglrt  p.  p.  26288;  B  teglert  26388. 

ttegiment  ruling  power,  sway,  sb,  n.,  aoe. 
sg.  268"  269  M. 

[tegifter]  register,  sb,  n.,  regiftem  dot,  pL 

266".  267". 

[reged]  Kings,  regnm*,  gm,  pi.  264 1*;  B 

Stgnm.  misprint  for  Kegltm  266 1*. 
fei^  kingdom,  sb,  n.,  nam.sg,  262 1.  263 1; 

2828;  dai,  sg,  2488;  280";  ace,  sg.  262?; 

B  re^^  2498;  8537;  28118;  2888. 
re94  rich,  24218.  243".    The  adj.  used  as 

nonn:  reiser  nam.  sg.  m.  260io;  B  reciter 

26110. 
reimen  rhyme,  make  something  accord, 

inf.  26218.  26318. 
rellen  tear,  inf.  262";  B  td||eit  263 ». 

[re^^en]  incite,  gerei^tp.p.  264 ?;  B  geta^^^ 

2667. 
reioig  qniet  264i8;  B  rjlioig  26618. 
ri^ten  judge,  inf  248s.  249S;  ti^temt  inf 

280«;  pres.  ind.  3^  p/.  264 1;  B  ri^ten 

2661;  28122;  ^^^i  pres.  ind.  3^  sg.  268io. 

26910;  geri^t  p.p,  266a.  267 »;  27018. 

27118;  28010.  28110.    See  also  anffriitteit 

and  asgri^teti* 
rioter  judge,  sb.  m.,  nom.  sg.  26220- si. 

263  80-21.   266  28.   267  28;  aee.  sg.  2628. 

2637;  xWtx9  gm.  sg.  244  m.  2468. 
rittetre^t  law  of  knighthood,  sb.  n.,  dot.  sg. 

2687;  B  nittene^t  2697. 

roc^nng  vengeance,  sb.  /!,  ace.  sg.  2622; 

B  ra^nng  2632 

9t0llt  Bome,  name  of  place ,  dcU.  sg.  2648. 

2668. 
[9Ulltif4]  Boman,    ttimif^en   dai,  sg.  m. 

27682.  27781;  2787.  2797. 
[wffen]  caU,  getnfft  p.p,  264iowbi8;  b  Je» 
ri         265 10  bis  18. 


rnfft  see  snb  tnntlfeii. 

tftlmtn  M  boast,  reflex.,  inf.  278 2«;  B 

ritmen  279  ^;  tftntenpm.  tiui;  3^  pf.  268  »; 

B  rnmen  269i8. 

t^ifOOL  smeU,  pres.  ind.  3^  pi.  2608;   b 

iiie^en  2618. 

[fa(te]  thing,  matter,  sb.  /*.,  fa^en  gen.  pL 

24682.  24782;  2668.  2678;  2722.  2732;  dot. 

pi.  24827.  24927;   ace.  pi.    28022.  28122; 

fa(tetntda<.p/.246iO;  26418;  264 1;  Bftilf en 

247";  26618;  266i. 
6actoment  sacrament,  sb.  n.,  ace.  sg.  264  >8. 

26627;   aee.  pi.  27628.  27728;   factoment 

dat.  sg.  2748;  B  Saaameut  2768/10. 
f agen  say,  inf  276 12.  277 12;  pres.  ind.  ^  pi. 

26081.  26180;  2627.  2638;  27818.  279i2; 

fageirn  pres.  ind.  1^  pi.  2668;  pres.  ind. 

8dp/.  2667;  2688;  B  fogen  2677*8;  2698; 

fagentf  pres.  ind.  3^  pi.  contracted  with 

the  neuter  pronoun  of  the  3^  person 

26881.  26981;  faget  pres.  ind.  3d  sg.  26218. 

26318;  260».  26125;  fogt  pres.  ind.  3d  sg. 

242".  24312;  244".  24618;  248i5-8S.  249 

1532;  26018.  26118;  2628- 10.  2638- JO;  262i8. 

26312;  27218.  27818;  6agtpre9.  ind.  3^  sg. 

27822.  27922;  fagte  past  ind.  3^  sg.  26020. 

26120;  gefagt  p.  p.  24810.  24910;  26288, 

26382;  28038.  28188. 

fa(,  fatt  see  sub  fotten* 
[famlen]  gather,  famlet pres.  ind.  3^  sg.  26427. 
26628. 

fam)lt  together  with,  prq).  to.  dot.  27681. 
27781. 

Soiffen  drink  to  excess,  pres.  ind.  3^  pi. 
26880.  26980. 

f pollen  harm,  injury,  sb.  m.,  aee.  sg.  2462. 
2472. 

f^Off  sheep,  sb.  n.,  aee.  pi.  24418;  B  f^aff 

246". 
f^affen  shape  things,  create,  do  272"*  18. 

273"' 18.    The   inf   is   united  with  in 

25618  in  snf^alfenn  B  s^fAaffen  267 » 
Note  that  272 "  the  word  has  almost  the 
sense  of  commanding.  In  that  sense  it 
is  still  used  in  Southern  German  and 
Austrian  dialects;  gef^affeti  p-p-  262 K 
2635. 
f^amtbt  Mtl  cover   to   conceal  shame. 
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cloke,  sb.  m.,  nom.  sg.  270?;  B  fl^anbt 

bflfel  2717. 
fc^otff  sharply,  Borerely,   adv.  246 «2;  B 

Womt  247J». 
f^ttintg  levying  of  contribution,  despoiling, 

ah.  U  o«5'  ^9'  262«.  2538. 
f^effel  bnshel,  «&  t».,  occ.  ag.  260».  25138; 

WeffcU  250«;  B  Weffd  251*^. 
fitein  sham,  pretext,  ah,  fn.,  dot,  «^.  250^4; 

256  «*;    270 «.  271 »;    B  f^e^ll   251"; 

257  ««. 

f^tlben  scold,  inf.  2705;  B  fl(etteit  2715; 

gef^olben  p.p.  252";  B  gefitolteit  253". 

f^emeit  114/  take  shame,  reflex.,  pres.  tn^. 

3^1*/.  268 ».  269 ». 
f^enbtr  slanderer,  sb.  tn.,  nom.  j?/.  248^. 

24918. 
[ft^entli^]  shameful,  [i^vsXMfi  gen.  sg.  m. 

24681;  B  f4rabm(t«  24781. 
f^eti^enn  draw  like  water,  get,  inf.  2528S; 

B  {4c)ifen  25381. 
f(ttMlt(  Creator,  «6.  m.,  dai.  sg.  258  H;  B 

fititiffet  25911. 
f^eiDtnit  fitif  be  shy,  afraid,  reflex.,  pres. 

ind.  S^pl.  28018;  B  f^tttllnt  281 18. 
f^IaffOt  sleep,  pres.  ind.  S^pl.  244».  245 ». 

[Wtofiw]  strike,  gef^Iagen  p.  p.  250«.  25is 

f^Ufttn  Silesia,  name  of  country,  dai.  sg. 

2687;  B  ectlefiOt  2697. 
f 4Iieff enn  conclnde,  decide,  pres.  ind.  3^  pi. 

26412;  B  f4Ueffesi  26512. 
f^neH  qnickly,  adv.  280 1^.  281  if 
ff^olbt  gnilt,  &nlt,  debt,  d>.  f.,  nam.sg.  262  "; 

f^olt  (2(it  «^.  27421.    Note  this  dialect 

form  for  which  B  'puts  the  gd.  f^nlb 

26318.  27520.    As  to  the  ^d  form  in  A 

see  f^nlbt. 
fi^Ott  already,  adv.  25828.  25923;  274 1.  275 1. 
f^teifen  terrify,  scare,  )n  f^teilesi  inf  2548; 

B  imttdtU  2558;   (((reifeim  24423;   B 

filreiftit  2452S. 

fttreibcn  write,  inf  27628;  pres.  ind.  ^  pi. 
24828;  bnt  there  is  a  possibility  that 
here  we  have  to  do  with  the  inf.  nsed 
as  a  noon;  B  fitrdlbn  24928;  27720; 
f^reibtnn  pres.  ind.  3  d  p/.  2667 ;  B  f^reibcR 
2677;  fi^teibt  pres.  ind.  S^  sg.  26235;  B 

f4mbt  26335;   gef^rieben  p.  p.  258 »; 
26618;  B  gefl|ribai  259  W;  26718. 
f ((reibeit  writing,  inf.  nsed  as  nenter  nonn, 
aec.  pi.  24828;   B  f^rdllett  249 ».    See 


above  sub  f^reibcn  write;  {^re^benn  aee. 
sg.  24221;  B  f4rd|bcn  24322;  filfYribeit^ 

gm.  sg.  2542«;  B  f4rd|beil«  2552<. 
Wrtijen  cry  276".  277". 

f(ttifft  Scripture,  sb.  /l,  nom.  sg.  260  2<; 
2627-8.  2637;  gen.sg.  2462t.  24721;  254 1. 
2551;  262M-26.  26318-28;   dai.  sg.  25828. 

25928;    26018W.    261 18-19;    26282.    26382; 

2668- 18.  2678- 18;   278".  279";   aee.  sg. 

26017-28.  26117-22;   266«i«.  2678;  268i0; 

B   Mrift  2612*;  2638;    26910;   gefOfrifft 

26718. 
fl(tt{bt  gnilt,  fault,  sb.  /l,  aec.  sg.  278"; 

B  fi(nlb  27917.    The  dialect  forms  see 

sub  f4oIbt« 
Mnlbtg  owing,  due  242 ».  2432i;  by  mis- 
print ftttlblgl  26412;   B  f^ttlbig  26512; 

f^Mlbtgtr  nom.  sg.  m.  2628.  2638. 
f^nlbiger  debtor,  sb.  m.,  nam.  sg.  27422. 

27521. 
fl(n$  protection,   «6.  m.,  dai.  sg.  24828. 

24928. 
[f^tDOr^]  black,  ftttDOr^en  nom.  pi.  m.  268 ». 

26918. 

fl^tDCigen  pass  over  in  silence,  pres.  ind. 
Irt  pi.  26420.  26518.  With  the  inf  we 
may  have  to  do  in  f^ttirigeit  260i8;  B 

f 4tDe9geit  261 18  and  f ^*  bet  vn^digeii 
Horfnnmg  may  stand  for  )ii  gef^ttrigen 
ber  n*  n*  Jnst  so  e^ioeigtii  2542;  b 

f^ttlrigeil  2552;  f((lDeigCgn  pres.  ind.  U^ 
p(.  2661;   B  f^tDe^gn  2671.    gee  also 

geMtDeigens* 

CitlPeitdfcIt  Schwenckfeld,  proper  name, 
nom.  sg.  2427.  2438/7;  e^tDtniffcIt^  aee. 
sg.  2408A»;  B  e^ttieitffelbt  241 11/12. 

raiser  heavy,  hard  27835;  B  f^tDfa  27985; 
f^loete  nom.  sg.  f.  24482;  aee.  sg.  f 
2464;  27229;  B  (^tDare  24581;  247^;  27329. 

f^tseHet  sister,  sb.  f,  nom.  sg.  272".  273". 

f^ttie^et  tattler,  vain  talker,  sb.  m.,  nom. 
pi.  24628.  2472B. 

fftttinbel  geiji  spirit  of  penrerseness,  dai. 

4^.  2601;  B  raiDiiibel  ga^H   251 1. 
[Ccribente]  writer,  sb.  m.,  Gcribenten  ace. 

p/.  26621;  B  ScTiboiten  267  21. 
felOl  see,  inf  262".  263i0;  27630.  27730; 

f e^^enn  see  sub  mnb  f etfcnii ;  f e^n  pres.  ind. 

3<i  pi.  24428;  B  fe^en  245»;  6ibet  pres. 
ind.  3<i  sg.  27836;   3  6))|et  27986;    fi^^i 
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jwet.  md.  3d  sg.  848».  249».  2609.  2619; 
266».  267»;  280^  281 ». 
fdn  be,  mf.  244S&-36. 24522;  3486-  is.  242^9- 
268»-  81.  269**;  262»-  »;  264»-  *?.  266S7; 
266 »  267  »;  2707. 271 ' ;  278aM.  2«;  280». 
281»;B(eJ|tt2467»;2495;269W;263»». 
279abii  24;  j4fei«  266 a/W;  (einil  276»;  B 
felJl  277»;  (eilll  2642;  B  fein  266a;  \tnw 
26426;  B  (e«n  266»;  ftitt  pres.  tnd. 
l»t  pi  264»;  266«-  ';  2682-  «• »  269s- «; 
260»  261»;  264«m  266«-81;  B  fd^n 
266M;2677;269»;|>rcs.f«d3d  p/.244«7-«; 
246»-  «;  24619;  248w-  »  «;  260M.  26180; 
262*.  2634;  264^0.  266i0;  266S.  267»; 
2627- «;  2645-  «;  2669-12;  2688- iO;  2698-i0; 
270«-i«-  28.271 18-  «;  272«;  278»;  280m». 
281  *«•  «;  B  fCftll247  «9;  249i«-«- 82;  a63«-«; 
2668- «;  26712;  271*;  273«;  27918;  feUlb 
2679;  feinn  pres.  ind  l»t  pi.  2741*;  pres, 
ind.  3d  pL  26618;  B  fdn  267 »;  feQit  27612; 
{e)|«  pm.  UM^.  3dp/.  27224;  B  fdtt  2732*; 
ft^nn  pres,  ind.  3^  pi,  264i0;  B  fe^ll 
26619.  Note  the  loss  of  final  h.  It  is 
retained  in  \dxib  pres,  ind.  l*t  pi.  264  2&. 
26624;  pres.  ind.  ^  pi.  24425.  24624; 
2602.  8619;  2668.  2678;  feinbt  pres.  ind, 
3d  pL  2462B;  24828;  26611;  2828;  B  feinb 
24728;  26711;  fe^nb  24928;  ^tt^M  2838; 
finhpres.  ind,  3d  pi  2768;  finbt  pres,  ind, 
lit  |)/.  27628;  pres.  ind,  3d  i>/.  2442B;  B 
fdnb  24624;  2778;  \t^uh  27728;  fdtt  Con- 
traction of  fden,  pres,  sub;.  3d  pi.  24683. 
24788;  2608;  266';  2681;  2648;  2708-  «. 
2718-18;  27828;  B  (tun  2618;  267^;  269i; 
2668;  27928;  Mq  pres.  ind.  I'^sg.j  conpled 
with  (ttDcd  to  expreaa  perfect,  I  have 
been  28084.  28188;  iff  pres.  ind.  3d  sg, 

24212-18-22.  24318-  17*  24;  2441*  2*  7-  9-  20*  82. 
2451-  2*  6-  8*  2B*  Si;  246  8*  29.  2478*  29;  2482' 

10.  2492- 10;  260*^.  2617;  262  i*  8-  n- 19-  27- 

29*  88.  2631'  8'  11-  19*  26-28<  82;  264  H'  12*  2i'  81. 

255  11- 12-  at-  80;  266  "*  28'  a«-  26.   267  i?*  28* 

2*-  26;  268  8-  8-  10-  22-  29-  88*  86.  2698-  8-  10>  22- 
29-88-85;  260 11- 28- 27* 28.  261 11*28- 27 bis ;  2621- 
6-  7*  9*  10*  12*  14*  16*  27-  29*  8«.  263 1'  8*  8-  8*  9*  11* 
IS-  15-  27-  29-  84;  2648*  16-  19-  26-  28bif  29.  2668* 
15-  19-  24-  26-  27-  28;  266  19*  21-  26.  267  19*  21-  26; 
268  4-  13-  17-  20.  269  4-  18-  17-  20;  270  9-  18-  82. 
2719-  18*  82;  27218*  18-  28.  273 18*  18* 28;  2742- 
20-  81.  276  2-  19-29;  2768'  19'  29.  277  8-  19-  29; 
278  8-  15-  16   279  8-  18-  18;   280  18'  27bU  29. 


281  18- 27- 28- 80;  282  4*9-  10-16.  2838-9-10-16; 

an  26280;  2628.  2632;  26428-80.  26622-28[ 
B  ifl  26329;  with  the  neater  prononn  of 
the  3d  person  contracted  to  \ft9  270 18. 
271 U;  fei  imper,  sg,  2488;  pres.  suij, 
3d  sg,  2668;  b  \t^  2498;  2678;  \t^  pres. 
sulff,  Sd  sg.  24211.  24312;  2488.  2498;  2628. 
2638;  2669- 10.  2679-  lO;  2601.  261i;  2622. 
2682;  2661.  2671;  268i8.  269i8;  2729-27. 
2738*  27;  27610.  2779;  27885.  27985;  2822. 
2832;  —  }nttpast  subj.  3d  sg,  2468.  2478; 
26222.  26322;  2644.  2664;  260 12.  26112; 
26485.  26684;  2728.  2738;  27422.  27621; 
28018.  28113;  tpebr  24812;  260 1?;  26680; 
27028;  B  ttier  24912;  25117;  26780;  27128; 
lomil  past  mbj.  3d  pi  26223.  26323; 
27228.  273  2B;  tDerenit  past  eond.  3d  pi. 
26482;  B  tsem  26631;  —  gtlDCff  p.  p. 
2469.  2479;  24812.  249";  2664-  8-  ii-  le. 
2674*  8- 11- 16;  2689.  2699;  27018/17. 271 W; 
28084.  28134.    Note  the  weak  form. 

fdn  28029  see  snb  tt. 

fdn  his,  its  poss.  prononn  of  the  3d  person, 
nom.  sg,  m,  266 10.  267  lO;  2623.  2638; 
nom,  sg,  n.  26488;  ace.  sg,  n.  244 15;  2622. 
2632;  26228;  ace,  sg,  f.  26228;  266  M;  fc^n 
nom,  sg.  m.  27822;  B  fc^n  246i4;  26688; 
26328bii;  26714;  27922;  feint  nom.  pi  m. 
26625;  27031.  27181;  ace,  sg.  f.  24488; 
2463;  24820;  26822-82;  27614;  280i8;a«5- 
pi,  f,  2648.  2668;  bnt  it  may  be  misprint 
for  fcinen  dot.  pi  f.  dependent  on 
amtoctrattien;  ace,  pi  m.  27824;  28028bii; 

ace.  pi  n,  26834;  b  fe\|ne  24920;  26725; 
26982-88;     27714;    27924;    28l28bw;     fe^n 

24685;  2473;  26922;  28115.  Used  as  a 
nenter  nonn,  ace.  sg.  fdnt  occurs  26420; 

B  fevne  266  20;  fe^^ne  26888;  b  fdne  289«8; 

felnem  dot.  sg,  m,  2448o.  24628;  26680: 
26730;  dot.  sg.  n.  2488;  26623;  280e-8i; 
281 3i;282i9;Bfci|ttCm 2493;  26728;  2815/8. 
28318;  fet^ntlU  dot.  sg.  n,  2625.  2634; 
fdntll  ace,  sg,  m,  246i4;  268 14- 32.  26914; 
2687;  28215;  B  fe^ntn  24714;  26982; 
2697;    28315;    fdntntt    dai.  pi  m.  2G4-; 

B  fcinen  266?;  fe^nen  dat  pi  n,  26628; 
26728;  fdncr  dai,  sg.  f.  2462;  2483;26224. 

26324;  26620;  27834.  27934;  28031.  28131. 

^cn.p/.w.26424;  B  fet)ECr247  2;  2498;  267 19; 
26628;  feineS  gen,  sg.  m.  268 "-so.  269"; 
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278».  279»;  ffen.  ag.  n.  280?;  B  fe)|lie« 
25930;  2817. 

fede  soul,  «&  /:,  ^len.  «^.  2823.  2833;  dai. 
ag.  246<.  247  S;  oeo.  Bg.  2463.  2473;  feel 
fsom.  8g.  262^  2635;  occ.  «^.  24436.  24535; 
fCClCn  nom.  pi,  250".  251 ";  gmu  pi.  or 
«^.?  2447.  2458;  felei  pm.  j?/.  276^;  B 

(etieji  277 »;  feeleoH  gm.  pi.  26238;  b 
fecleii  26333. 

feel  feIiIC4t  sonri  ^alvatioii,  ab.  f.,  dot.  $g. 

254»;  B  feelfaUfiloit  255 ». 
fed  (org  core  of  booIb,  sb.  f.,  gen.  sg,  24433. 

24532. 
feli0  liappy,  bleited  278a;  b  fWg  279». 
[feligen]  bless,  make  happy,  save,  gcfeUiet 

258»;  B  gefUigei  259^^. 
feligleit  happiness,  blessedness,  sb.  /l,  nom. 

sg.  242»;  gm.  sg.  25232;  dai.  sg.  2760; 

28028;  2823;  acc.  sg.  244^;  (elileit  gen. 

sg.  27220;  27829;  doL  sg.  2503;  B  talifilait 

243«;  2452;  251  5/B;  27320;  277 »;  27920; 

28123;  2833;  fkllgf Opt  25331. 
(eligUiA  condacive  to  happiness,  blessed- 
ness 282  >6;  BfUigm^  28310. 
felll  self,  2620.  2638;  \t\M  24428;  fellefl 

27818;  B  \tm  24526;  279 16;  (elftft  2442. 

2452;  2486".  2496- wj  2545«.  255&-22; 

2605.  2615;  2620.  2638;  27220;  27822.  B 

\tm  27318;    27922;   felM  260".  261"; 

27633.  27733. 
fel$am  seldom  to  be  found,  rare  272 2«. 

2732*. 
fenffte  softness,  gentleness,  sb.  f.,  dot.  sg. 

27221;  B  fenfte  27321. 
fenfftmfttigteit  softness,  gentleness,  sb.  f., 

dot.  sg.  2607;  b  fenfftm&tiglait  261?. 
[fctigen]  sate,  B^^ttget  p.  p.  244  27;  b  ge* 

fettlget  24528. 
fc$en  set,  put,  {t((i  entlegen  f*  oppose,  inf. 

24830.  24931;  27813.  27913. 
feiklfece))  drinking  to  excess,  drunkenness, 

sb.  /:,  ace.  sg.  2522;  b  (aufferep  2532. 
ft4   himself,    herself,    itself,    themselves, 
reflex,   ace.   sg.   m.  246".  247";  252*? 

25326;     276  "*  2«*  33.     277  "'  24*  83;     278 13, 

27913;'  28020,  28120;  ace.  sg.  f.  242i3bi» 
243i*bU;  2469- 11.  2470-11;  24830.  249a> 
2722*.  27324;  2782-  o-  84.  2792-  o-  34;  280« 
28121;  2827.  2837;  ace.  sg.  n.  26626.  26726 
2680.  2696;  27830.  27930;  dai.  pi.  m 
248".  24916;  2667;  2765.  2775;  b  snb- 


stitates  in,  the  ace.  sg,  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  3d  person  used  as  reflexive  2677 
aee.  pi.   m.   24433.   245»;   2480.  2498 
250^.    25128;    2545-11.   2554- ";    256f 
2574;  26631.  26731;   268i»-20.   269»-20 

2705-  8-  25;   271*-  8-  25;     2726-  15.     2736*  16 

2740.  2758;  278«    279«;  280i8.  281« 
ftl^  ace.  sg.  n.  contracted  with  the  nam. 
sg,  of  the  pronoun  of  the  3^  person 
28213.  28313. 
fi^tx  seoure,  safe  2502o.   25120;   2803- 1«. 

2813-  14. 

fti(t  see  sub  fe^en. 

lie,  6ie,  Si^e  see  sub  er* 

jieben  ntal  seven  times,  adv.    258 18;   B 

fpHenntal  259i8;io. 
Silel  see  sub  fe^tt* 
jia^,  {inbt  see  sub  fcin  be. 
jittgen  sing  25032.  25132. 
eiltemttsince^cofi;.  24210;  25Bb/»>;  264 i8: 

B  et^ntmoi  24320;  26518;  {internal  259o. 

fO  as,  when,  eot^.  244m.  24513;  246i;  247i; 
2508.  2513;  26020.  26120;  26821.  26922; 
2749.  2750;  278ii-25.  279ii'25;  280«. 
28127;  6o  when  242 lo.  243ii;  2807.  2817; 
whUe  2502&.  25125;  if  252".  253 16;  2687. 
2697;  27823.  27922;  though  25624.  257^4; 

f)0   if  25026;    26023;    26432;   B  fO   25126; 

261 23;  26530;  fjo  thoBgh  2544;  B  fo  2554; 
f39  as  2583;  B  fo  259.2;  g^a  if  26421;  B 
60  26521. 

fo  which,  who,  relaliee,  24433.  24531;  24626. 
24726;  2644.  2654;  2668.  2678;  26828. 
26928;  278».  279^;  60  25833.  25933; 
26818.  26918;  f)0  25015;  2523-  is-  21;  258"; 
B  fo  25115;  2533- 18-  21;  259". 

fo  so,  adv,,  modifyingafollowing  adjective: 
25216-22.  25322;  B  So  25316;  fo  27030. 
27130;  ^0  25214;  B  fO  25314;  modify- 
ing a  following  adverb  it  occurs  in 
these  usual  combinations:  fo  fen  in  so 
far  25828;  276i0;  B  fo  fetr259«;  277iO; 

6o  ferr  272  m;  b  6o  fere  27314;  «o  fen 

25610;  2666;  B  fO  fert  25915;  2676;  go 

fenen  2500;  b  fo  femn  2518;  fo  niel 

as  much  as  2605;  266 H;  as  far  as  26016 
B  fo  M  2614  5  16;  26711;  fo  Oil  2602/8 
2612;    go  Oieir  24611;   B  So  M  247" 

|o  utel  2722;  B  fo  Oil  2733;  f|0  ^aentg 

as  little  25824  ;Bfo  ID.  25924.  Introdneing 
a  principal  clause:  fo^  then,  on  the  other 
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hand  262M;  263W;  6o  2668  2t.  2678-  2i; 
26811.  26911;  260»  261»;  262^.  263«; 
266^;  B  fo  267S;  f)0  248i;  268iS;  B  fo 
2491;    26912;    g^Q   26616;   B  €o  26716. 

IntrodacingtheapodoBis  of  a  conditional 
or  conceBsiye  danse  fo  ocean  264 1^. 
266M;  268M  2693*;  278**.  2792*;  €o 
26012.  26112;  2648- 2i.  82.  2668-28;  27228. 

27328;  282*.  283*;  B  fo  266ai;  f)0  264ii; 
26222;  26412-  W;  26812-  siMi;  B  fo  266M); 
26322;  26612- 16;  26912*  81;  go  26931;  6)o 
2706;  2822;  B  So  2716;  2832. 

Sobonta  Sodom,  proper  name,  dot.  ag, 
2708.  2718 

fol,  Wif  @ott  see  Bub  foSen* 

f0l4  sneh,  fwm,  sg.  n,  262 16-  27.  263i^  ^; 
aee,  sg,  n.  26217.  263 »;  ace.  sg.f.  2643*. 
26633;  ace.  pi,  m.  26620.  26720;  [tU^t 
nom,  pi,  m.  2662B.  2672S;  26826;  nom, 
pi,  n.  260&.  2615;  aee,pl,  m,  24826.  24926; 
27838.  27938;  B  follilte  26926;  6o(4e  nom, 
sg,  f.  26235.  26335;  2768.  2778;  f^tfUft 
nom,  pi,  m,^  noed  ao  nonn  2701*^;  B 
fol^e  27117;  fol^em  dot,  sg,  n.,  noed  aa 
noun  2422«.  24325;  fol^en  dai,  sg,  m. 
2707.  2717;  d(U,  pi,  m.  274".  276";  dot, 
pi  m,,  used  as  noun  24821-  ss.  2492i*  32; 
fol^enn  dot.  pi,  /:  264i6;  b  fol^en  266  M; 
folc^et  gen.  sg,  f.  242 16.  243";  gen  pi,  n. 
2703.  2713;  foI4c9  aec.  sg.  n.,  noed  as 
noun  27630.  27730;  fo((t^  gen,  sg,  n., 
used  as  noun  26833;  278».  279®;  ace.  sg. 
n.  24221.  24322;  ace,  sg.  n.,  used  as  nonn 
^1*;  260*;  B  fofli^d  269 1*;  261*;  26933 
60I48  nom,  sg.  n.,  used  as  noun  24435 
24810.  24910;  26220.  2632B;  2663*.  26734 
27815.  27915;  ace.  sg.  n.,  nsed  as  noon 
2608;  B  @0l4e«  24633;  etUm  2618; 
foHi^Ot  ace,  sg,  m.  2602».  26120;  foU^er 
gen,  sg.  /!  2763;  B  foU^e;  2773. 

foUen  be  under  obligation,  be  on  the  point, 
be  said,  pres.  ind,  U^  pi.  26035.  26135; 
2621-12.  2631- 12;  26610.  267  W;  26015. 
26115;  262".  26316;  26820.  26921;  2787. 
2797;  28015.  28115;  pres.  ind,  3d  pL  260". 
261";  26028.  26125;  27612.  277 «;  note 
that  260"  follen  « « *  %titn  means:  are 
said  to  prey  on;  foffenntn/'.  260i2;jpre8. 
ind.  1  -t  pi.  260 1* ;  pres.  ind,  3d  pi.  24422; 
26625;  2805;  B  foQeo  24621;  26725;  26112; 
2815.    The  apocopated  form  Soil  pres. 


ind.  Isfc  pi.  26221.  26321;  fal  pres,  ind. 
3d  sg.  26010 ;  B  foS  261  lO;  foS  pres.  ind, 
3d  sg.  2448;  B  fott  2467;  fol  pres,  ind. 
8d  sg,  2447;  2626-  St.  2632*;  26028;  26220; 
26426;  26610-28.25;  2701- 28;  27216;  278»- 
22;  B  fOtt  2466;  2636;  26128;  26320;  26625; 
26710-  28.  96;  2711-28;  27316;  279»-  22;  6oI 
pres.  ind,  3d  sg.  24830;  B  6tU  24930; 
fOlt  pres.  ind.  2d  sg.  244 1*.  24613;  24815. 
24915;  folt  past  ind.  3d  sg.  272".  273"; 
fott  past  suij.  3d  sg.  24435;  2608.  2618; 
2649.  2669;  2648;  266i*.  267 1*;  2688. 
2698;  2741*- 18-  28.  28.  276 1*- 18».  27;  2761. 
2771;  28032.  28132;  282*.  283*;  B  fottt 
2463*;  26325;  2668;  eolt  past  stdj.  3d  sg. 
28022.  28122;  em  past  condit.  3d  sg. 
2826;  B  eolt  2836;  folten  past  eondit.  l>t 
p/.  2726. 2736;  past  eondit.  3^  pi.  260 1*. 
2611*;  27621.  27721;  folt^nw  past  subj. 
lit  p/.  26426;  B  fotttm  26626. 
folt,  6oIt,  Sofft,  folten,  folt^estt  see  sub 
folleiu 

fOSbtt  bnt,  conj.  242 1*- 22.  24315- »;  2466. 
2476;  26615.  26715;  2728.  2738;  2748. 
2768;  27630.  27730;  Soulier  24618.  24718; 
2486.  2496;  260*-  \  261*-  7;  2682*.  27022; 
272  3;  2741128.  276  11-25;  B  fottbet 
269  23/24;  27122;  2738;  lottbet  260"; 
2621*;  27221;  27415;  27827'28;  b  Soolier 
261";  fonber  263 »;  27321;  27615;  279*7. 

See  sub  Snttber. 
fonberllll  especially,  adv.  24628.  24728. 
fonfl  else  2745;  B  fnitj|2765. 
fontag  Sunday,  sh.  m.,  dot.  sg.  26834.  26934. 
(on  son,  sh.  m.j  nom.  sg.  24412;    B  fnn 

24612;  $on«  gen.  sg.  268i2;  B  fOBg  26912. 
[forgen]  care  for,  forget^e  past  sub;.  3d  ^. 

27212;  B  forgete  273". 
fonU  see  sub  eten  fottil* 
f)ioren  spare  2605.  2615. 

f)iei|  food,  sb.  /!,  nom.  sg.  2447;  dot.  sg, 
26622;  B  \mf^  ^^^f  ^722. 

ftira^e  speech,  language,  sb.  f.,  dot,  sg. 
276*7.  27726. 

\pxt6^tn  speak,  say,  inf.  26221.  26321;  2603i 
26130;  e^re^tit  pres.  ind,  3d  pi,  26225 
26325;  f^re^eut  pres.  ind.  3d  pi.  260  lo 
2663;  B  f))(e4en  261  lO;  2673;  ]pxiti^ipres 
ind.  3d  sg.  24412-  16*  i9<  24.  246"*  i5-  is-  28 
2461.  2471;  24825.  24925;  26226.  26326 

2621.  263 1 ;  26413-  27-  88-  as.  26613-  26-  82-  85; 
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27218.  273W;  28015.  28115;  2828.  2838; 

f4iH4t  26210;  B  ftiri^t  2639. 
f4irit4  Bsyingi  sentence,  sb.  m.,  nam,  sg. 

262«.  263«;  266».  267 »;  dai.  sg.  280». 

281»;  oee.  «^.  260^7.  261 »;  f^iril^  nam. 

jd,  2627;  ace,  jd.  266 lO;  B  f^icit^  257  lO; 

2638;  f^rt^e  fMmt.  p/.   244  U;   aee.  pi. 

26219;  B  ftirii^e  2469;  26318. 
ftirft^Iein   little   saying,  gen.  pi.  2828;  B 

f^^Iein  2838. 

fla^Cl  sting,  prick,  sb.  m.,  aee.  ag,  278^5; 

B  fttt^el  279». 
[Ctotionar]  stationer,  in  the  Reformation 
sense,  a  local  or  itinerant  dealer  in  indnl- 

geneeB,«6.  m.@tttdonQrien  cbtpZ.274«.276f 
llO^t  city,  8b.  U  <^-  «^-  282». 

ffatte  see  snb  ^eSen* 

Hanbt  condition  of  life,  stand,  station,  zb. 

m.  nom.  8g.  276 7;  ace.  ag.  274®.  276»; 

B  flonb  2777;  pastier  ^^.  gg.  2468.  2478. 
Ilattf  strong,  nom.  ag.  m.  266 ».  267 ». 
fttttd9    misprint    for    fttaM   straightway, 

adv.  266 18;  B  fttad9  267 18. 
[^eifen]  stick,  fteitt  prea.  ind.  3^  ag.  in  the 

phrase  ttott  ffetft  is  chock-foil  2629;   B 

DOl  fleift  2639. 
feet  see  snb  \it\ti* 
^etft  stand,  inf.  266  lO;  united  with  an  in 

yaW^tVL  27412;  B  aftfteen  276 1^;  ^e^n 

prea.  ind.  l«t  p/.  268ii-  ";  prea.  ind.  3d 
pi.  262 1«;  ftetett  26021;  B  fleen  261 21; 
263 1«;  26911*  ";  267  lO;  fleet  prea.  ind. 
3d  ag.  2808. 2818;  fttH  268  »;  B  fleet  269 »; 

geftattlienn  p.  p.  270 12;  b  geHanben  271 12. 

fleill  stone,  ab.  tTt.,  dai.  ag.  26622;  ace.  ag. 

26280;  B  fta^u  26722;  26380. 
ffeffen]  place,  pnt,  flatte  (for  piffe?)  pres. 

op<.  3d  «^.  27225;  B  fliSe  27325. 
Verbendie,  inf.  24A».  24685;  260io.  261  lO; 

inf.  used  as  neuter  noun,  dai.  ag.  264  21. 

26621;  fiixU  prea.  ind.  3^  ag.  26012.  26112. 
Ilerit  strengtii,  ab.  f.,  aee.  ag.  27886.  27988. 
[fetW  constant,  ffettiem  dot.  ag.  m.  2609; 

B  patent  2619. 

flet  constantly,  adv.  28025;  B  fleet  28125. 
ftetiged  constantly,   adv.  266 »;   B  ffatigif 

26718;  fletig^  264 «.  266«. 
[fifftnngl   endowment,   foundation,  ab.  /!, 

fUfftnnge  ace.  pi.  2608.  2618. 
ftiffen  still,  put  a  quietus  upon  268 12. 269 12; 

gefHBet  p.  p.  2746.  2766. 


flttbt  see  sub  fttthtn* 
6toI$  proud,  248  ".  249 1?. 

ffotiffenn  stop  up  24680;  b  fliMiffeit  24730. 

fforrigt   obstinate,   headstrong   248  is;    B 
ffirigt  249 18. 

[flOffen]  push,  knock,  Qifl  prea.  ind.  3d  ag. 

27019.  27119. 
froff  punishment,   ab,  /I,   nam.  ag.  24482. 

24681. 
frttffen  punish,  rebuke,  inf  24881.  24931; 

flraff  imper.  ag.  248«.  249«;  ftroff  24682; 

B  ffraf  24782;  geftrafft  p.  p.  26828.  26926. 
^eiten   fight,   struggle,  prea.  ind.  1^  pi. 

26819;  B  flrayten  269 19;   fireitten  inf. 

26085;    26618;  B  fte^ttes  26185;   26718. 

fliul  piece,   ab.  n.,   nom.  ag.  26288.  26382. 

[fbtmm]  dumb,  silent,  ffnmme  nam.  pi.  m. 
24425.  24625. 

fnnbe  hour,  ab.  /:,  aee.  ag.  280 1^;  B  ftnnb 

2811*. 
fnAen  seek,  be  after,  prea.  ind.  3d  pH,  27888; 

B  fft^en  27988;  see  also  sub  no4  fn^cn; 

\Xid^tiprea.  ind.  3d  8^. 242 12;  B  fillet 243 18 ; 
fn4t  26829- aS;  B  fft^t  26929-as;  ^xi^i 
imperat  pi.  28027;  B  St^t  2812?;  ge« 
fll4t  p.  p.  2642-21;  2608;  B  gefi«t 
2662-21;  2618. 

Cnmilta  sum  total,  ab.  /;,  dai.  ag.:  t^vox  &* 

in  short  26486;  B  in  €*  267i;    fnntSltt, 

dun  f*  dai.  ag.  26821.  2692i. 
fnilb    sin,   ab.  /l,   gen.  ag.  27415;   B  fiiab 

27615;  fnttben  dai.  pi.  26687;  2682;  aee. 

pi.  26013;  B  fnnben  261 13;  26787;  2692; 

fnnbens  gen.  pi.  21A^J»;  B  fttnben  276i9. 

[fnsbttt^l   sinful,   fnnbtli^eilft   dai.  ag.  n. 

26022;  B  fiiltbtU^en  26122;  fftftblt^^  nam. 

or  gen.  ag.  n.  26818;  B  fiinbtfi4^  269  ». 
ennber  but,   eanj.  24828;   26419;  2669-  W; 

B  eonber  24928;  26619;  2679-  is;  fnnber 
26612;  2681;  b  (otiber  267 12- 82;  fnn^eni 
2808.  2818.    See  sub  fonber. 
\naft  else,  adv.  260i«.  261 1«;  26427.  26627; 

26217-20.    26317-20;    26485.   26684;    2724. 

2734;  27421.  27620;  27622.  27722;  27882. 
27981. 

[flinn]  sense,  ab.  m.,  f^mien  dai.  pi.  24823. 
24928. 

%. 

taffen  grope,   inf   262 18.     The   form   is 
remarkable,     standing    for    the    usual 
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tl^Ki.    PerhApa  it  is  under  inflnenee  of 

nd.   (Eut    Frisian)    ^oMb    wnik    with 

h«edlon  ttspa.     B  tbrongh  mianndei- 

■tanding  salutitatea  tanfftn  263". 
taa  dajr,  ab.  m.,  dot.  tg.  244".  246 <0;  266^. 

2670;    268W.    269W;    270'' ».    371'- »; 

272».  273M;  276io-ss;   37711.  at;  ace.  pi. 

SMia    266i>;  tagt  ifaJ.  j^.  270«>;  282"; 

B  tHO  2711";   28317;  tggta  jat.  pL  248u 

a49U;  tage  iM  finb  tnHga. 
Ittifin  brave,  able,  adv.  276".  2TT»;  fwm. 

Jij.  m.  2628.  263S. 
tnff  baptism,  «6.  f.,   aee.  tg.  2H*.    In  B 

966*thewordis  masonllne,  In  accordance 

with  od.  usage, 
(taistn]   be  good,  tasQ  pret.  ind.  3^  «^. 

24631.  247".    Observe  the  form  which  la 

that   of  a  preterit    The-  verb  belongs 

In  the  class  of  so-called  preterit-preeents, 

that    is    preterit    in    form,  present  In 

meaning. 
Zoaltttl  Taaler,   proper  name,  nom.  xg. 

262«.  263». 
tnfnt   thonsand   264";    276i.    2771;    B 

Ton(ent  286»;  Tanfnit  282M:  %,  ^^. 

%m!ttxi  Dni  bttnttti  (ntntiBl. 
ttglild  daily,  adv.  246i°;  260M;  2G8ib;270B; 

B  tiglii^  2471*;  261";  269ib;  271«. 
ItU  part,  xh.  Bi.,  dot  »g,  270*«:  jnn  t,  for 

a  part;  B  jnm  lill|l  271  M;  ttllA  gm.  »g. 

284  w:  vara  ntl)ttlilt  tttlfi  for  the  greater 

part.    This  Is  a  mtxtnre  of  two  phrases, 

the   prepositional   phrase    boc   mttimn 

tfil  and  the  genitive  Mttltotl  ttill;  B 

snbstitntea  the  accnsatlTe  btn  nrtrtnt 

loVl  omitting  Mrn  266is/<e 
ttmytl  temple,   sb.  m.,  dot.  gg.  262»;    B 

StMfCl  26323. 
ZtffillOiiUI  Tbeualonica,  name  of  place 

260  ».  261 '8. 
ttfltMtnt,  testament,  »b.  n.,  dot.  tg.  266>i. 

267";  aee.  »g.  276«.    277»;   SleSmcnt 

dot.  tg.  260  w.  261  W;  ttftamtBtCn  doO.  pi. 

260";  B  ieftomtnttli  251« 
ttalfti  devU,  s6.  m.,  dot.  tg.  276i;  !Sdiffct 

2771. 
tenfltH  Itttc  devil's  doctrine,  tb.  f.,  gm. 

tg.  276S;  B  ItfiflcB  Itttt  277». 
trom  seem  too  dear  272»;  B  laiinn  273s. 
t|rt,  t^tttn  see  anb  t|nni.  | 


Z^ttannei  tyranny,  si.  /■,  noM.  a;,  aei^; 
(i«e.^.  248>*;B  Zl)nunq  248»;  Xiiautq 
26611;  Xtranui  aee.  tg.  268**;  B  Xl)muie« 
269«;  Xinnitt  dot.  tg.  2G2"i'«.  a63». 

3n|inuif4  tyrasnlcally,  ocJv.  276i>«;  B 
Xinmtf^  277  u. 

[X^MaSI  Thomas,  proper  name,  Z^a 
dot.  tg.  268".  269  u. 

t^i  see  snb  tlaen. 

tt«n  do,  tn/:  262UI;  272»;  B  tkvM  263tt; 
WtB  273»;  tbtn  2780;  B  tbftn  279";  It 
ma  260<e;  266^;  B  int|ftB  861ie;2e7T; 
M  ttim  24a»;  B  mifal  343»;  t|BW 
fmst.  Md.  3d  pi.  2443*;  B  t1|tit  246»: 
trt  pr€t.  ind.  2i  tg.  244K;  B  t^l* 
246U;  tt)B»  pTM.  ind.  3^  tg.  268tt  con- 
tracted with  the  nanter  prononn  of  the 
ad  person  Btl|i»  269  X;  t4nMnp.s?.34S>. 
B  ttii  3498;  tttt  past  eond.  3^  tg.  262'''; 
258";  BtH«np.p.268»';  BflB6i8  269»". 

[Xlmot^S]  Hmotby,  proper  name,  XtlBS' 
t%a  dot.  «?.  248>.  249>;  ZUaslttsn  aee. 
sfl.  246^;  B  X(tmilt)taK  247 ».  Abbievi- 
ated  Sfmgl.  dot.  tg.  248<s;  B  Sinut|n 
249  u. 

[Zitnei  Tittu,  proper  name,  Xtto  diU.  tg. 
246».  247 ii;  Zi^Ol  dot.  tg.  280Si.  281«; 
WK.^.  246";  B2WI»247»' 

tttftRt  see  snb  tVu 

ttibt]  dead,  tofeUin  avs.  pi-  m.,  of  the  adj. 
used  as  noon  248*;  B  talint  249i. 

[Ubtn]  kai,  gtltbt  p.  p.  2781*.  279 ». 

tllVcU  foolishnase,  folly,  aft.  f.,  nom.  »g. 
248M;  B  ttOttait  249*'. 

traatn,  ttegt  see  snb  tibtcrin  tragra. 

tragtOB  bear,  tn/:  274»;  B  tngat  276». 

tiaatB  confide  in,  rely  on,  inf.  266*°. 
267 »i;prH.  Mtd.  I't  p/.  2641".  266 te;pm. 
ind.  ^  pi.  266»/«.  267". 

Ititan]  dream,  th.  m.,  tctmnt  aoc  pL 
244".  246». 

[htUtn]  drive,  impel,  gttridoiBp.p,  242  m/»  ; 
B  gttrqbtB  248»m. 

ttttttn  see  snb  ttn  littttn. 

trtD  faithfulness,  fidelity,  rt.  f.,  dot.  tg. 
282'.  2831. 

[trtuil  true,  faithfdl,  reliabte  titttitB  dot.  ^.f. 
2808.  281 ». 

trenlif".)  truly,  failhfully,  sincerely,  adr. 
2441.  'Jib-;  :i4ii".  247i;2(iO".  261«;280a. 
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ttcMnt  880  sub  ttttMi* 

[ttelfeitl  strike,  hit  ttiefft  pres.  4nd.  3^  sg. 

344 »;  B  t«|ffl  2469;  troffen  p.  p.  35080. 

251  ao. 

tttlfcn  drink,  mf.  26490;  274».  2751?;  B 
XtMm  265»;  ttimft  tmper.  p/.  264i»; 
B  ttiat266». 

trtniftiiii  888  sab  gti  ttimfran* 

tn>fl  eonsolatioii,  solace,  sb,  m.,  dai.  sg. 

24691.   247M;   254M.  26683:  jn  tr«  as  a 

oonsolatioxi. 
triflen  console,  mf.  246 ».  247  to. 
troflU4  tniBtingly,  confidently,  adv.  242^; 

B  tri|lli4  243»>. 
tnntfen  dark,  obscure  262?;  B  tnnftel  26do. 
(all  number,  ab.  /I,  nom,  8g.  264^;  B  )att 

2650. 
ifauitn  qnarrel,  prea.  incL  3^  pi.  256  S;  B 

sanden  257  k. 

%t\ivx  ten  270«;  B  Be^cii  2714;  f^Oitm,  in 
$e<iain  tanfent  ten  thousand  264^1;  B 
changes  to  i^e^imb  Sanfent  265 ». 

$eigt  see  sab  a^n  ^eigeu. 

icfgt  time,  sb.  /:,  nom.  ag.  248^;  2542s 
dot.  ag.  2484;  2529«;  256^;  ncc.  ag.  264» 
B  itnt  2494-6;  258*4;  255a;  257M 
265»;    ^eitten  dot.  pi.  25414;    2827;   B 

aditten  25514;  3e9ten  283?;  ^etttenn  db^. 

pi.  27818;  B  3tt|tett  279 ». 
»eim4]  temporal, ^eitli4ai(2ti<. pi. n.274»; 

B  se^tli^en  275*4;  ^titn^er  nom.  ag.  m. 

25412;  B  3t»>m(|iet  255«. 
^hing  tidings,  lime,  5&.  /*.,  nom.  pi.  248  lO; 

B  se^ttnng  249  lo. 
leren  feed  on,  m/:  250 12.  2511*. 
iengnid  testimony,  «&.  n.,  aee.  57.  260i8; 

264 14 ;  B  aeiigfQne261 » ;  jeiigfnvtf  265  is^if 
^ten  track,  go,  tf»/:  2503*;  prea.  md.  3^  p/. 

250»;  B  siejot  251  »•  m. 
$inl^  tax  on  property  or  money,  aco.  ag. 

274»;  B  m^  27521;  $iRJ^  ace.  ^^r.  260*; 

2705;  274a;  B  Sin9  261 »;  Sljng  271*; 

a^nl  27521. 

$tni  anger,  ire,  ab.  fn.,  occ.  ag.  252*;  B 
30tQ  2538;  ^0nm  dot.  ag.  262 »;  B  sont 
26314. 

^en  be  angry,  mf.  2828;  B  §iinten  2838; 
^ontenn  282*;  b  pitmen  2832 

|M|  two,  2828,  B  imtt^  2838;  ifmAv^  dot. 

pL  m.  26021;  b  aMI^nt  2612i. 
l^meiffel]  donbt,  ab.  m.,  ace.  ag.  Dnet)iieiffe( 


26621;   aee.  ag.  en  ^ttdffel  280a'S;   B 

Dne  stt«rtfet  2672i;  on  s»eirtet  281  «*. 

$10  tiff  tin  donbt,   mf.  26488;   B   attttpfelll 

26584. 
Itttll^igf  twenty  28229. 
^tt  to,  at,  prep,  with  (fa^.,  $«  8tt|Iott  2424; 

2522«  Mfi  ^n  up  to,  until;   B  ail  2434; 

25321  see  also  k^n  and  an* 
^ntefltlien  see  ht^tUtn* 
[Infttrm]  destroy,  $n|Uret)9  j^res.  md.  S^  ag. 

contracted  with  the  neuter  pronoun  of 

the  3d  person  26681/82;  Baerfliret)|«2678i. 

$n)iorge|fen  see  sub  toorgeffeiu 

lloingen  force,  mf  274";  Batotli6ni275ii. 


ttel  eWl,  ab.  n.,  dot.  ag.  254»  B  tobtl  255io. 
Vbta  M   practice,  refUx.   246i0;  B  thtn 

24710;    tiiettien  paat  aub;.  l*t  pi.  25486; 

B  uMtn  25586. 
Met  over,  concerning,  prep.  w.  dot.  2568. 

2578;   28018.  2812B;    with    aco.    24214; 

24318;    24411-10-88.    84510- 18.  as;    ^604. 

2614;  itti  27610;  B  Hbtt  277 10. 
Merttn   everywhere,   oOc.  270?;   B  itbetal 

2717. 
[tolerile^benb]  remaining,  remainder,  pres- 
ent p*  used  as  noun  MerUeibenben  aee. 

pi.  24420.  24510. 
Mertin  tragen  agree,  prea.  md.  1  ^t  p/. 

2581;  B  fiietein  tc.  2591;  Dtetdn  tiegt 

pr^.  ind.  3^  «^.  266 10.  267 ». 
bbtrgtienn  surrender,  inf  28086;  b  Hber- 

geficn  28185. 
ttbectretnng  transgression,  ab.  /!,  ^en.  a^. 

27416;  B  bbertrtttnng  275 16. 
Mtrttinben  overcome,  inf  252 1;  B  iibct* 

loinbtn  253 1;  tibetoanben  p.  p.  268 ». 

26914/16. 
[bbnng]  exercise,  practice,  ab.  f.,  binngen 

nom.  p/.  28010;  B  ilbttngen  281 ». 
bmb  for,  for  the  sake  of,  because  of,  prq). 

with   aee.   260 ».   251 10 ;    268».   25985; 

26223.   26323;     26888.   26982;   272'rbiiii. 

2737Wiii;  274«  27516;  2782.  2792. 

bmb  *  *  •  toiOen  for  the  sake  of  pn^i.  tc. 
gen.   2468i  ».   24781/82  ».   2604;   2514; 

252a.  258a;  272»/2o.  273WWS0;  bmb  .  ♦ . 

tttaenn  2748;  B  bml  • « *  mftoi  2758. 
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Dmtgetin  have  to  do  with,  use,  inf.  246«; 

Mb  ge^n  246  is;  B  MBgeen  2476- » 
umbgetriebeim  see  sab  iimbtreibeii* 
Umbfetien  look  aronnd,  hesitate,  m/l  280  is. 

28116;  nmt  fetiemt  282?;  B  )»mB(e4eii  2837. 

Hmter  round  aboat,  o^^v.  270»;  B  Millet 

271 ». 
[ttmttreiien]  drive  about,  harass,  tombge^ 

triebeim  p.  p.  276i»;  B  Mtgetr))tieii  277  ». 
Mtngefe^enit  notwithstanding,  p.  p.  used 

as  jmp.  w.  ace,  276 si;  B  tonongefe^en 

277  «i. 
tmbarm^er^igfcit  mercilessness,  «&.  /*.,  gen, 

sg.  260S;  B  tonbatm^er^igfuit  261 ». 
bnb  and,  con;.  2408.  241  lO;  242*- «- ?•  »•  u- 

16*  17*  20'  28*  M.  243  ^'  <'*  7'  1^'  1'^*  l®*  1^  ^1*  ^' 
S5.  244  1'  ^*  &•  7'  10-  IS-  20*  81  bis  22-  26-  SI-  84. 
2451*  8-  4*  6*  10*  19-  20*  21bi025>  80-  88*  85;  246^' 
10-  18*  19bii21*  22*  25-  26-  2B*  29-  81-  88.  247  >'  7- 
10>  16-  lO-  20*  21blB22*  25*  28*  29*  81*  83*  248^'  S* 
7*  8*  11'  13'  22-  27*  28*  81,  249  S*  ^  ?•  IS-  22-  28  bis 
29-  81  •  260^'  4*  10-  SI'  24-  25*  28 Ur  84  bii  85.  261  !* 
4>  7*  10*  16-  21*  25-  28t«r84bis85;  2621*  H'  ^1'  ^' 
32.  263^' ^' Si-  264 1*  S' 6*  S*  7-  18-  17-  18- 27- 
28bU29-  80*  82-  88-  85.  2661*  2*  5*  6bifl8-  17-  IS- 
28- 28  blB  29- 80- 81- 82-84-  2666-S-9bUllbiil2-i4- 
15  bis  18-  19-  20-22  bU  28bU  25  bii  28-  88  bifl. 
267  6'  8*  9bii  10-  libit  16-  16-  17*  19-  SO-  22*  24-  25- 
28-  88 bU  2687*  SbU  10-  11-  21-  22-  84-  86-  269^* 
8bis  11- 2l.22bii  84.85;  2607*15*».  2617-15-2B; 
262  7-  8- 15-  28-  25*  80-  81-  88-  SSbii.  263^^*  S-  15-  28- 

25-  80-  81-  88-  SSbit;     264 '*  9^"  1^*  IS*  21-  94-  82, 

266^'  9^1'  IS*  1®'  ^1*  ^;  2661^  ^*  ^  ^'  ^'^^ 

20bU  81.      267  »•  22bU  24.  »7  bU  29-  81 ;      268* 
18-  15-  IS-  20-  26*  29-  80-  84.  2691*  IS- 15-  20-  29-  80-  84 
270**  B*  IS*  17*  *>*  23*  29*  SI-  88.   271  *•  ^  17*  !» 

28-  83-    272^*  1^*  1^  ^'  ^*  ^.    273  4'  14*  1^  21 

22-  25-  2741'  9-  15-  19blB  20.    2761'  9-  15-  19*  25 
2762*  4-  6-  20-  22-  28-  26-  28.  2772*  4-6-20-  21-  28 

26-  2S-     2781*  7*  IS*  18-  14  bit  15-  20-  21*  24*  25-  20 
S9*  81-     279 1*  7*  IS*  14-  bis  15-  20*  21-  24-25-28-28-  81 
280^*  4-  8-9- 10- 18- 14- 16- 19-22-  28-  24-  28-  29-  82-  88, 
281 S*  4- 8- 9- 10- 18- 14- 16-19-22-  28-  24-  28-  29-  82-  83 

282 1*  IS'  20-  24.  283  IS;  B  Dnnb  2438 ;  24617 
247SS;  2497- 11;  261**;  263ii*si;  2671*16 

22-28;    26910;    26681;    267S5-20;     26918*  S8 

2714*  81;  27618;  279iS;  283 1*  i».  —  8nb 
2444-  ao.  2468* S9;  246Sb.  247S8;  272i.  273i 
—  Onnb  242ifl*S8.  243  S7;  24418.  88;   2467 

8-  10-  11-  13-  14-  88.  24714;  2481*  4*  29;  2608 
4-7-16;  2628*  14;  2638*14;  2540*  18*  »*  19*  20; 


266  8*  17*  29- 81- 85;  268  8*  15- 22-80-82-84;  260l. 
9-  25bls.27.  81;  2621*  7-  84;  2641'  SO-' SO-  ». 

2668' 7- 8- 22;     26880;     27018;     27217*19! 

274  S5;      2761-  8*  9;      2784-  18*  84.  88;     28016- 

18-25.  28118;  28211'is*  16;  8|t]tli  274"  27614; 
2801S;  B  llttb  24310;  24616*  85;  2477-  lo-  ii- 

18*  88;  2491*  4*  29;  2618*  4-  7-  16;  2660*  16-  IS- 
10*20;  2678- IS* 29- 81- 85;  2698*  15-  28-  80-  88-  84- 
2611*  0-24*  25- 27- 80;   263  1' 7- 84;  266  1*  SS 
29-85;  267  8*7.8-22;  26980;  271";  27317*19; 
27626;  2771*  8*  8;  2798*  IS-  84-  88;  28114*25;' 

28811*  IS*  18;  Sn^  2470;  281  IS.    ' 

babanitbar  nngratefnl  248  u.  249 17. 

[bnbberri^teii]  instruct,  teaoh,tmbberti4tp.p. 
268S8;  B  iiQberrt4t  269S8. 

Imber  under,  among,  prep.  w.  dot,  26280. 
263S0;  2781S-1S.  279is*i8;  mttlbet  274i«; 

B  ttitber  27618;  tyntber  264so;  b  bitber 
26627. 

buberbrmten  suppress,  unber  ssbntfteii  inf. 
27816;  B  tmbec  iUrtttfen  279 16;  iiitberge* 

brnift  p.  p.  278S1.  279  SI. 

[bttberlanffnt]  creep  in  surreptitiously, 
bnber  lenfftpre^.  ind.  3^  ag,  25818.  26918. 

bnbetls^  intermission,  ab.  m.,  ace  sg.  276  lO; 
B  Mlbetlat  27718. 

bnbetf^eiboi  distinguish,   separate,  p.  p. 

268S/8;  B  mtbtr  (4ebbett  269  s. 

[bnbcrflebeil  |I4],  undertake  reflex,,  Dttber* 
ffftttbOl  poet  cond,  l^t  pi  266  is ;  B  bitber^ 

Hitnbeii  267  IS. 

bnber^ibesnt  M,  take  upon  oneself,  prea, 
ind,S^pL  24488;  B  bnbtt^ieben  24682. 

bttber  toegen  under  way,  adv,  246i8:  to«  lajfcn 
omit;  B  tonbtet  ttegtn  247 18. 

bnbertoeifen  instruct,  mf  2728;  b  tnt^^et^ 
ttdifen  2738;  imbetioeiteii  pres.  ind,  3^  pL 
27881;  B  bQbefiie9fni2798i;  tonbenDtiffp.p. 

2761S/18;     28218;    B    )mbtnoei)ff    277  IS; 

2831S/18.    Note  this  weak  form. 
Miein^   at  odds,   in   disagreement,    adv, 

2667;  B  ^Txam  251  \ 
bnerforf4H(b  inscrutable,  not  bearing  scru- 
tiny 26211.  26311;  bmierforf4H4  2^^^; 

B  unerforf 4Ii4  269  lo. 
[Untieing]  not  diligent,  lazy,  ))nflei|ige  aeo. 

p/.  m,  24410^11;  B  )mf[eb6ige  24610. 
bnfrennbU^  unamiable,   without   natural 

affection  248i8;  B  kmfrdtntliib  249 ». 
bugeborfam  disobedient,  248i7^i8.  249 17. 
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lniOeiftU4   nnspiritnal,    unholy   24B^;  B 

[MigeUttU  unlearned,  p.  p.  need  as  noun, 
^^tltti^m  aee.  pi.  212^;  B  )»tt0tlerteil 
273»;  UngelCrtten  dai,  pi.  m,  276^8;  B 

wgderteii  277  mw 

)lft0ere4ti8fe))tiiOnBtice,a^  /;,  oec.  sg.  242 1«; 

B  )»tt0ere4ttofQit  243 1«. 

Mtgent  nnwillingly,  adv.  272  m.  273  i< 
imoeMnttteit  impetnonsness,  «d.  /*.,  do/,  sg. 

272S1;  B  mtgeffnmigfait  273si. 
ImgAttig  not  benevolent,  no  lover  of  good 

248tt'i»;  B  iingftttifi  24918. 
Ultfdkf^  onchaate  248 »;  B  kmfdif^  249^8. 
[Illlf  eaf  4tt4]  unchaste,  imleAf  ^U^e  ace.  ag,  n. 

276>S;  B  tonldiWiifie  277^6. 
[knmtt|]  useless,  profitless,  )nmn^e  nom.  pi 

m.  246»;  oee.  p/.  m.  252»;   B  mmit^t 
247«;  263». 
lmiiA$tt4  useless,  profitless  268»;  B  rmn&p 

m  2e9». 

imorbltimQ  disorder,  sb.  f,,  nom.  8g.2Si»f^\ 
266». 

UnreinigMt  uneleanliness ,  sb.  /*.,  dot.  $g. 
26215;  unteioilfeit  (io/.  sg.  266 u;  B  tontO)!' 
ni0!aU  26716;  263i4/ifi;  Uttintfttii  dot.  sg. 

26698;  B  tonrainiglait  267»;  tmreiiiitgleit 

aec.  sg.  2622;  B  Dntailtilatt  263^. 

\m^,  )»nfec  see  sub  14* 

Mtftr  our,  poss.  pronoun  of  the  1"^  person 
pL,  nom.  sg.  264».  26630;  260»  261» 
264«-35.  2662;  266M.  267»;  278«  27921 
gen.  sg.  f.  262^2.  263»;  dot.  sg.  f.  2687 
2697;  ace.  sg.  f.  268«  2696;  2727.  2737 
nom.  sg.  n.  262»;  2605-25.  2615*25;  2824 
283«;  ace.  sg.  n.  24221.  24322;  26212 
26312;  260*.  261*;  26821.  26921;  27220 
27320;  27811.  27911;  nom.  pL  m.  260», 
261 »;  gen.  pi.  m.  2721*.  273 1*;  ace.  p/. 
m.  26427;  n(nn.pl.  n.  260 lO;  26415.  26615 
B  twitfer  26118;  263»;  26627;  26634.  — 
tonnftc  aec.  sg.  n.  2622»;  2728;  b  linfer 
26320;  2738.  —  )in|er  nom.  sg.  m.  24220; 
2460;  26220*84;  nom.  sg.n.  2688;  B  Dnfet 
24321;  2698;  26320-84;  knutftc  2479.  — 
Unnter  nom.   pi.  m.  26682;  ace.  sg.  f. 

280»;  B  toiifer  26732;  28186.  .  M|ere 

nom.  pi.  m.  26416;   B  Unfett  26616.  ~ 
imferem  dot.  sg.  m.  268 1*;   dot.  sg.  n. 

26429. 26628/28;  B  unfcm  26914.  —  imfemi 

dai.  sg.  m.   268 1"- 28.  269M1-28;  272 f 


2734;  28029;  acc.  sg.  m.   26827.  26927; 

B  t^vaittm  28129.  _  )iii|enn  dot.  sg.  m. 

2428/0;  twtttenn  282  M;  B  mtferm  2438/9; 
2831*.  —  )»nfent  aec.  sg.  m.  2603- 9- ». 
2618;  dot.  pi.  m.  2702-24.  2718-24;  dai. 
pi  f.  26084.  26134;  dot.  pi.  «.  2608.  2618; 
26611.  26711;  gen.  sg.  n.  used  as   noun 

2608.  2613;  Btmfemii  261 3- ».  —  tiateni 

dai.  pL  n.  26438;  dot.  pL  m.  27612;  b 

kmfent  26632;  tonnfem  277 «.  —  mifer^ 

gen.  sg.  m.  26432.  26632;  272  3  2733; 
gen.  sg.  n.  262 1*.  263 1*.  —  towtfetd  gen. 
sg.  m.  2468;  B  tonftt^  2478. 

imfert  tanien  for  our  sake  26823;  B  iinfert* 

tatten  26928. 
[imftHg]  unhappy,  unfortunate,  tmfelige  nom. 

sg.  m.  2746;  B  tonfttUgt  2765/6;  ttnfeligtm 

dai.  sg.  n.  27620;  B  linfaUgtllt  27720. 

mtt^er  see  sub  linber* 

[mttttgU4]  unbearable,  mttregU^en  dai.  pi.  n. 

27618;  B  totttragU^en  277 «. 
)Nltft4tigI  unfit,  incapable  24824;  B  knitii4« 

tig!  2492*. 

lynt^eit  improper  time,  «6.  /*.,  do^.  a^.  248*; 
B  tonae^t  249*. 

imtuirfifieniiit  impudent  264*;  B  inuet(4cmit 

2663/4;  ttntiocfilieitMlte  nom.  p/.  m.  24427; 

B  )mnerf4titMite  24625/96. 

mttaett4  innumerable  260";  27022.  27122; 
27629.  27720;  Bbltseli4  26117;  ^wtaelilffnt 

^6f».  sg.  f.  26013.  26113;  bet  )i«  Mrfsnmg 
bei  gettiffea*  Here  is  some  looseness  of 
expression.  Strictly  grammatically  it 
ought  to  be  bn  tosrfttnmg  bn  b*  gettiffen. 

[bmut^enbtg]  ignorant,  adj.  used  as  noun 

bntisrffeitbigai  dot.  pi.  262  2B;  b  wm^ 
nenbigen  26326. 

Hmoiffeil  ignorant,  nom.  pi  m.  24425.  24624. 
Note  the  form  which  is  mUPifftftbe*  The  e 
of  the  ending  having  dropped  off,  b  was 
also  omitted,  having  become  silent 
after  tt* 

brfa4  cause,  sb.  U  nom.  sg.  27419.  276 lO; 
brfa^e  ace.  sg.  2724.  273*;  2742».  27628; 

brfa^en  gen,  pi.  26423.  2662*. 
[tirtellen]  judge,  brteilt  pres.  ind.  3^  sg^ 

24217;  B  brta^n  24318. 
bttel  judgment,  sb.  n.,  dai.  sg.  266 lO;  B 
Mali  267 10. 
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unit  &ther,  sb.  m.,  nom.  eg.  342  lo.  848  <M 
dot,  ag.  242«-8.  2433/4-8;  266»;  ace.  sg. 
26621;  268 ».  269 10;  B  MtX  267 «>•«>; 
llCttcr  fior7».  p/.  2664;  >g^,  pi,  2668;   B 

Sitter  2678;  ^ititx  2674. 
[nerleil^eii]  grant,  nerlt^cn  p.p.  260*;  m* 

Ue^Ol  2722;  B  mltfytn  2613;  2732;  see 

ftlflo  uorleiteiu 
liemimfft  nmon,  sb.  f.,  nom,  sg.  280  V  881  i; 

•66  ftllO  )iontiiii|ft« 
toer|!anb  r6a8on,  ab.  m.,  aee.  sg.  24428;  B 

iKcr^anb  246  *7.  See  also  Mrftasb,  l»r- 
ftanlit*  Note  the  exceptional  r  form  in  A. 

)ier|l0iln]tg  obdorateness,  sb.  f.,  dot.  sg.  2602. 
2612. 

Deft  fast,  adv,  2S0»;  B  fejt  2812&  see  sab 

[tticorttt^]  vicar,  repreaentatiye,  ab.  m., 
toicarien  aec.  pi.  27824;  b  Sicorien  27924. 

toiel  macb,  many,  nanally  with  a  partitive 
gen.  following:  nom. pi.  m.  2462B;  2668; 
2765;  280W;  dot.  ag.  n.  25024;  nom.pl.  f. 
260";  nom.  pi.  n.  266";  27022;  aee.  pi. 
m.  266W;  27025;  aee.  pi.  f.  2762;  aec. 
pi.  n.  26280;  2762.  2772;  gen.  pi.  n.  26288; 
B  nil  24728;  261  "-24;  26329;  26710;  26388; 
2678-11;  2712226;  2772-6;  28118.  Afl  to 
24611;  2605;  266ii;  2722  see  snb  fe;  — 
ttil  nom.  ag.  m.  27629;  27729;  nom.  jd.  m. 
26214.  26314;  27028.  27128.  Ab  to  262*4; 
2602/8  see  sub  fo;  -^  Dieler  gen.  pi.  m. 
24225;  B  DUer  24328. 

1o\fi  much,  cidv.^  modifying  another  adv. 
H*  tteoiQer  mnch  less  260i9;  2784;  B 
toU  O*  26119;  2794;  n.  me^r  mnch  more 
2644/5-5;  B  )HI  mer  2664-5.  Ab  to  f0  utel 
866  snb  fo ;  DU  Itebcr  mnch  rather  26082. 
26182;  ^jX  Oltber^  qnite  differently  266 
26/S7. 26727;  Tgxt^x  morc,  comparative  248i9 

2645bigl2;     26412;    270  27;    27215;  2748 

2768-20;   278  22;   B   meet  24919;   27315 
2768;  mec  2664-512;  26612;   27127;  2778. 

27729;  27922;  ^eT  26621.  26721;  meiften 
most,  Bnperlative,  d(U.ag.n.\  dependent 
on  oti,  adverbial  phrase,  the  most  268 19; 
B  nuti^lten  269 ». 

liielec  see  snb  nieU 

t^teSei^t   perhaps,    adv.  264  20;   26812-88. 


26988;   27827.   27927;   B   tri0n|4t  26629; 
tlUei«t  26912. 
Md  llie^  rather,  adv.  2669;  27018;  B  Iril 
met  2679;  27118;  toil  melt  242M;  b  tiU 
meet  24315. 

nier  fonr,  2669.  2679. 

rietMft  |tDeiMlii|f  twenty-fonr  282M/25. 

niertel  iar  qnarter  of  a  year,  aee.  ag.  n. 

260";  B  irfettel  Jar  261". 

totrtaig  forty  2668;  B  •Ifrtjij  2678. 

rieit  diligence,  «6.  m.,  dai.  ag.  260*;  aee. 

ag.  2808;  B  Ke^l  2619.  291 8. 
Metlffig  dUigenUy,  adv.  248  lO;   B  flei^fftg 

24910;  see  also  f[elf|lQ. 

Mi  people,  a.  n.y  dai.  ag.  26221.  26324; 
26418.  26618;  27628.  27728;  27812- ».  279 
12-18;  aee.  ag.  2605.  2615;  26888.  26988; 
27881.  27981;  toOlM  gen.  ag.  24425.  24628. 

[Mm]  follow,  Solttpres.  tfu^.  3^  s^.  24682. 

24782;    toOlgte  paat  ind.  3d  ag.    26415. 

26615;  see  also  foloen* 
ties  fnU,  24216.  24317;  2629;  B  M  2639; 

M  26628.  26729;  tooffemi  dal  pi.  m.  26880; 

B  Hoflen  26880;  866  also  snb  )tt;  JMtt 

ooatraotion  of  tosQ  and  http  gen.  ag.  f. 

of  the  article  26025.  26125. 

llStteilb  folly,  completely,  adv.  26687;  B 
tisSenbt  26787.  An  original  dot.  pi.  nsed 
as  adv.    The  d  is  excrescent 

ustter  see  tab  ML 

toOft  of,  from,  by,  prep.  to.  dai.  2404-7-9 

2415-9.12;  2428- 7- 8> 9.  2438*7bia»;  24415 
20-80.  24614- 19- 2B;  248 7- 18- 21- S8.  249716 

20-28;   264iobi8.  266ioWi;   266  28.  26728 

2e0l819    26118-19;    26251817.    2634-12-ie 

26414.  265W;  2667-9  2677-9;  26828.  26928 

27081-84.    27181-84;     2729*1516      2739-16-16 
87612*18-18.   277 12*  18*  18;   2785Ma.    2795bif 

2829.  2839.  See  also  snb  ba;  8oit2488s 
24989;  26218.  26818;  2642.  2662;   26624 

26724;  Donn  2628;  2641-80;  266*4;  27028 
27425;  27882;  B  UOQ  2638;  2661-29;  271 28 
27621:  27982;  ^om  267 14  is  either  misprint 
for  Mil  or  deliberate  change,  toon  con- 
tracted with  the  dai.  of  the  maac.  article 
to  Mm  2661.  2671- 14;  2704.  2714;  2761. 
2771;  28024.  28124;  witii  the  dai.  of  the 
neuter  article  266 1.  267 1. 

Mittt  bonne  hence,  adv.  2788;  B  wx  bomte 
2798. 
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ipon  nitett  needful,  2723.  2733;  t^nn  notten 
2440;  B  ^iqh  nitten  2468;  toon  nitten  268». 
269 »;  )»0n  ttottenn  244 i;  B  t^m  nitten 

245  i. 
Mn  tteooi  because  of,  prep,  w,  gen»  268  m. 
269 M;  278»  279 »;  Mil  ttegwn  27415- «; 

B  toon  ttegen  275»s-2i. 

Mr  before,  prior  to,  prqff,  w.  dot.  248 K 
249i;  256«  267";  2688-85.  2698-34;  270 
4.15.  271*'i5;  278".  279";  280«-3i.  281 
1881;  282»-io.  283 »-w. 

imr  —  fitr  for,  prep,  to,  ace,  260^3;  266  li. 
26710;  26618;  272  lo.  27318;  B  substitntes 
fiit  261 13;  26718.  With  the  ace,  eg,  of  the 
maac,  art,  contracted  to  toorn  264 1^; 
B  ben,  omitting  Mr  266 ». 

Ipor  =  modem  toor^er  previously,  adv,  26238. 
263ffi. 

toora4it  see  sub  toora^tenn. 

nora^tenn  despise,  inf,  282 1;  B  toera^ten 
2831;  Mra^t  p.p.  278  30/21.   b  nera^t 

27921. 

noranbem  change,  26435;  B  toerinbem  2663«. 

[nortannen]  put  under  ban  and  interdict, 

norlianten  dai,  pi,  m,  of  the  p,p,  used 

as  noun  274";  B  toerbonten  276". 
[norliergen]  hide,  conceal,  norisrgenn  p.p. 

26631;  B  toerborgen  267  3i. 
[toortiieten]  forbid,  prohibit,  norfiottenn  2703; 

2763;  B  mftotten  266 »;  2718;  2772. 

[Mrbrennen]  bum,  nor^rontp.  p.  268«-i3; 

B  toertront  269*- 13. 
norbrengen  accomplish  266  i«/i5 :  b  nerbrlngen 

267 1^/15.  Note  that  A  shows  an  unusual 

r  after  li« 
Hsrbamnter  condemning  judge,  sb.  m,,  nam. 

p/.  2688;  B  nerbammer  2690. 
[Uorbammen]  condemn,  borbamlitp.p.  24438; 

B  nerbanMit  24635. 
[Mrberben]  perish,  norbirbet  pres,  ind,  3^  8g. 

24431;  B  berbtrbet  24628. 
[borbienen]  cam,  merit,  auborbienen  inf. 

2688/7;  B  s*tterbienen  2698. 
Mrbrieg  disgust,  peevishness,  ab,  m.,  dot. 

sg,  24221;  B  berbrleg  24322/23. 
borbriefn^  peevish,  cross  242 12;  B  ber« 
brie|n4  243 13. 

bore4tigU4  contemptuously,  adv,  24221/22; 

B  bora4ti8ni«  24323. 
[norenbenn]  accomplish,  pnorenbenn  inf, 

Coipaa  Bchwenckfeldianorain. 


28218;  B  aft  bolenben  283 ».    Note  the 
unusual  r  form  in  A. 
[berfinftem]  obscure,  darken,  borftnfterten 
gen,  sg,  n.,  of  the  p.  p.  used  as  adj, 

26215;  B  berfinfterten  263 11 

borfolgen  persecute,  inf.  27823;  pres.  ind. 

3d  pL  27828;  B  berfolgen  27923-26;  )^x^ 
folget  p,p.  27823;  B  berfaloft  27923. 

borfnren  lead  astray;  deceive  2808;  iior« 
fnrenn  264»';  B  berfiiren  266«;  2818.  ^ 
borfurlp.p.  260";  B  berfurt  261". 

borfnrer  deceiver,  false  guide,  ab,  m.,  nam, 
pi.  24628;  262i«;  B  berfnrer  24728;  263 m. 

borfnrif4  misleading,  deceitful  26023;  B 

bertnrif4  26128. 
borfnrt  see  sub  borfnren* 
borfnmno  leading  astray,  deception,  ab.  f., 

nom.  ag,  260?;  gen.  ag.  26013;  B  berfn* 

mn0  261';  26113. 
borgebnng  forgiveness,  ab.  /I,  dot,  «^.  28030; 

B  bergebnno  28138. 
[borgengU^]  transitory,  bBrgengH^enn  dot 

pi.  n,  27425;  B  bergengOi^en  2762«. 

borgelf en  forget ,  prea,  ind,  3d  pi,   26028; 

bergelf enn  p.  p.  2748;  b  bergeffen  26128; 
2768.  Note  the  exceptional  use  of  the 
r  form  in  A;  $nborgeffen  26422;  b  ^ij^tt^ 
geffen  26622. 
borgemilfen  assure,  make  certain,  inf  264". 
266";  borgettt^  p.  p.  26438;  b  bergeuifl 

26632. 
borbonben  at  hand,  present  268  "/18.  269  "/is. 
[bor^eif^nng]  promise,  ab,  f,  bor^eif^nngen 

ace.  pi,  2648;  B  ber|^a)^ffnngen  2668. 
bor^engen  (bber)  permit  to  come  over  260«; 

B  ber^engen  261 «. 
[borbinbern]  hinder,  borbtnbert^en  paat  eond. 

S^pl.  248i«;  B  berbinberten  249 1«. 
[bsrbelff en(p)]  help  to  get  bor^nlff  paat  aubj, 

3d  ag,  27421/22;  b  berl^nlf  2762D. 

boriagen  chasing  out,  inf,  used  as  neuter 
noun, ^ dot.  ag.  260?;  B  berjagen  2618/7. 

[borig]  previous,  borige  nom.  ag,  m.  280  3i. 
28131. 

bsrlQttffen  sell,  inf  260 n;  B  betlanffen 

261". 
borferen  pervert,  tum  up,  prea.  ind.  S^pl. 

24631;  B  berfiren  24731;  Mrlerenn  prea. 

ind.  l>tpj.  27413;  B  berferen  276 13. 
borlnntigen  proclaim,  inf  244 m;  B  ber« 

41 
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UMm  2^^;  MttBitbiget  p.  p.  254M; 

B  nerlitnbiget  25&88. 
Hdtltttgefi  long   ago,  adv.  260 1^ ;  B  )ior« 

langeft  261  ii.    Note  the  excresoent  t 
t^xlaudtn  deny,  pres.  ind.  S^ pL  248^1;  B 

toerlaniten  249»>. 
{tiorlei^en]  grant,  HotUetintn  p.  p.  278^;  B 

nerlilitn  279^;  aee  also  nerleiW* 
[norlteren]  lose,  iiortomn  p.  p.  244^;  B  m* 

lorn  246». 
[toorla^enb]  leave  aside,  stop,  )»orIo$  prea. 

opt,  3d  3jr.  280»;  B  tieclafft  281»;  iior« 

loffen  p.p.  26634;  B  nerlaffen  267m. 
tiormag  see  snb  Mrnuigen* 
l^ocmald  preyionsly  in  former  times,  adv. 

278».  279  ifi;  2826.  2836;  MrmoI9  246ii; 

B  )»omal«  24711. 

iPOrmamtno  admonition,  sb.  /:,  occ.  «^.  242 1^; 

B  ermannng  243 ». 
Hornteinai  suppose,  expect,  imagine,  allege, 
pres.  ind.  3d  pi.  2686;  268»;  B  )ltrmainen 
869«;  269»;  toormttpncn  266»;  B  ber» 
miu^Ren  267 »;  Someinmi^  prea.  ind.  Z^ 
pi.  contracted  with  the  neuter  pronoun 
of  the  3d  person  260^;  B  8ermti»end 
26128;  liormeinllren  past  ind.  ^pl.  26630; 

B  Decmai^tttett  267ao;  imnneinttenn  mm. 

pi  n.  of  the  p.p.  used  as  adj.  266 lO;  B 

)iermai»ten  267  le. 
)lornte|fe]4|tit  arrogance,  audacity,  eb.  /:, 
nom.   eg.  268»;  ger^.  eg.  266«;    B  totTs 

mefftn^ait  269.3;  267 ». 

tiormif^itng  admixture,  dot.  eg.  264 1;  B 
Hermif^nitg  266 1.  It  is  possible  that  mitr 
aagoyeming  preposition  has  been  omit^ 
ted  from  this  clause. 

Mrmittdft  by  means  of,  prep.  w.  gen. 
270M/27;  B  )»ormiteIfl  271». 

iPOrniogni  means,  fortune,  eb.  /!,  tunn.  eg. 

2606;  B  )»ermitdeii  2616. 

toomtooen  be  able,  pres.  ind.  3 dp/.  264 1/^; 
B  mmikoen  266 1 ;  Dormag  pree.  ind.  3d  eg. 
26219;  B  nermag  263  lO;  Dacmi^te  paet 
eubj.  3d  eg.  274 »;  B  betmiiflte  276". 

toem  see  m  »=  fitr* 

tlOttttmen  percelye,  understand,  inf.  266  M; 
B  t^ttnmtu  267  M;  nomiim  imper.eg.  244»; 

B  uem^m  24627. 

tootnsttfft  understanding,  reason,  eb.  /!, 
worn.  eg.  266";   occ.  «y.  26629;  B  »er* 

nnnfft  267  h- 29. 


lienilyiii  see  sub  Mraemen« 

[toororbneit]  ordain,  toorarbnt  pree.  opt.  8d  ^. 
27281;   B  morbne  273  6I;   )»ororbentem 

dot.  eg.  m.,  of  the  p.p.  272^;  B  lierors 

batten  2734;  Iior0rbent^en(2a/.j^.m.268»; 
28025;  B  merbentni  26926;  28125;  )t^u 
orbentter  nam.  eg.  171.  24220;  B  iiarar- 
feent^er  243  21.  it  is  possible  that  nets 
orbentem  272^  is  the  author's  or  printer's 
mistake  for  Derotbenten  since  unfeim 
precedes  and  because  of  the  different 
form  in  2682B;  28026. 

iPOnetter  traitor,  eb.  m.,  nom.  pL  248 19; 
B  Herretter  249  »  Note  the  exceptional  r 
form  in  A. 

norfamlen  gather,  inf.  24420;  b  ttetfamlen 
24619;  )»arfammelt  p.p.  266aM;  b  t^tu 
famlet  2&im. 

iPOrfamlnng  gathering,>6.  f,  nom.  eg.  262»; 

B  Derlamlnng  26388  by  mistake. 
[liorf^Qffen]  procure,  Mrfifiaffe  pree.  atdy. 

3d  eg.  2446;  B  netfifiaffe  2466. 

norf^lteffctt  lock,  inf  27880;  b  toetf^Heffen 

279  29/30. 

[Horf^lDeigen]  suppress  by  silence,  kiots 
Mttigen  p.  p.  26229;  27029;  B  Mff^iiigen 

26328;  27129. 
borfetenn  ftr^  look  forwards  to,  expect 
242 18/19;  B  fiitfedtn  243» 

Mrforgenn  provide  for,  attend  to  276 m; 
B  berforgen  277";  i^orforgt  p,  p.  27227; 
B  berforgt  27327;  norforget  2808;  B  mx^ 

forget  2818.  Printed  with  an  as  one 
word;  sunorforgen  inf  2449;  b  sft  bet* 
forgen  2468.  The  r  of  A  here  is  ex- 
ceptional. 
b0tftanb  understanding,  reason,  eb.  m., 
ace.  eg.  26015;  B  mftanb  26115;  t»or« 
ftanbt  ace.  eg.  26028-29;  b  betftttnbt  26128; 

bet^anb  261 29. 

borftefis  understand,  pres.  ind.  1^  pi  26214; 

B  berjleeii  263 18;  norfte^nn  inf  2628;  b 
berfteen  2638;  ustfte^enS  pree.  ind.  3d  pi, 

contracted  with  the  neuter  pronoun  of 
the  3d  person  2704;  B  berjteeu^  2714. 
Note  inn^xtftf^tn  inf  2628,  misprint  for 

annotfteben;  B  atoetfleen  2638. 
[borfitentli^]    understandable,    iotelligible, 
borlienta^en  dat.  eg.  f  216»;  B  net* 
flenbtn^en  27726. 
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)IOt|leotlti9#  8b.  n.,  nndentanding,  nom.  sg. 

260 »;  B  toerlletttnitt  aeis. 

[)i0r4trUfen]  fetter,  hamper,  l^^tfttiSi  p.p. 
276»;  B  Dtrftriltt  27723;  Mtfttilfte  ace, 
pi,  n.  of  the  p,  p,  276«;  B  mfWtftt  277^. 

toortiaiDClt  confidence,  sb,  n.,  ace,  ag,  254  8^; 

B  kiettramen  265^ 

Mttratten  confide  in,  rely  on,  prea,  ind. 
1^  pi,  264  i«/t&;  BUtctraiDen  266i«.  Printed 
with  3tt  as  one  word:  SttttOrflrattcn  inf, 
2646;  B  gilttertraiDeit  2566. 

[lior$»eiffeIn]  despair,  Dor^neiff titer  yen.  i>l. 

m.  of  the  p,  p,  used  as  adj,  270^3;  B 

nerjiielf titer  271®. 
[nornrfa^ett]  canse,  l^ontrfoifit  p,p,  242a«; 

B  nentrfa^t  243 ». 
IkiotMnbeto]  change,  noetttnbeltp.p.  256«; 

B  mttanbelt  257  a/4. 

Honoegen fi4  forego, renounce,  reflex.27S^; 

B  nenoeBeu  279». 

toonoerffnng  rejection,  reprobation,  abomi- 
nation, 8b,  f,y  nom,  ag,  282^0;  B  tier^ 
iDerffnng  283  x).  Note  the  unosoal  r  form 
in  A. 

[lianDerlfeil]  reject,  liotioirfft  pres,  ind,  U  ag. 
262tt-»;  Bfterwiirlft 25318;  wnoiirft  253»; 
norttorlfeii  p.p.  266 1*"";  B  miDOt|feii 

267 12- 14. 21 

toonoieren  confusion',  inf,  used  as  neuter 
noun,  dal.  ag.  276»;  B  )»ertDtereil  27720. 

tootina  votive  offering,  votive  mass,  ab,  f,^ 
ace.  ag.  25032.  25132. 


SB. 

M4fen  grow,  inf,  244  21 ;  B  tta^ffen  24620. 

[lOQtiliel]  conduct  of  life,  ab,  m.,  ttanbeld 
yen.  8y.  24820.  24920. 

tDOMien  coat  of  arms,  ab,  n.,  nom,  pi,  268  ^Z^. 
2698. 

toar  true,  2623o.  25329;  25420.  2568o.  Here 
belongs  toa^  as  possible  misprint  for  oar 
270 ».  271 ».  As  to  244 »  see  sub  litr 
nelnten*  See  also  sub  iDSr* 

toar  ne^men  perceive,  w.  311  n.,  inf,  con- 
nected with  )tt  244 2/3;  B  toar  silnemeu 

2452;  SlenMit  oar  tmper.  pi.  244 ».  246  ». 

ttarbt,  ttart  see  sub  loerben* 

mor^eit  truth,  ab.  f,  gen,  ag.  260  <;  dai,  ag. 
2487;  25626;  2662B;  ace,  ag.  24634.  24734^; 


ttacteit  nom.  ag.  2803;  mW[%t^t  dot.  ag, 
242i«;  24823;  Mr)|eit  nom,  ag,  2824; 
ace.  ag,  278»-29;  b  ttar||tit  243 15;  249 
7.28;  2511;  25725;  26728;  27914-20;  2813; 
283«. 

[uparnen]  warn,  geioarnet  p.p.  246 ?.  247 ?. 

[marten]  wait,  mart  prea.  ind.  3d  ag,  25224; 

B  mtt  253  2«. 
toad  what,  something,  see  sub  tBtt* 
ttaffer  water,  ab.  n.,  ace.  ag.  26635.  25735; 

toa|fer#  gen.  ag,  25635.  25735. 
loe^ter  watchman,  ab.  m.,  dot.  ag.  244^; 

nom,  pi,  24424;  B  iDa^ter  24512  28. 
SBee  woe,  exclamation  244 15.  24514;  loee 

26411.  26511. 
iDefl  way,  ab,  i».,   ace.    ag.  27820.   27929; 

md   aec.  ag.  250i;  B  meg  251i;   mege 

dot,  ag.  25214;  B  m%  253 14  ace.  pL  24429. 

24528;  28028.  28128;  See  also  Don  megen. 

meib  wife,  ab.  n.,  ace.  ag.  27614;  B  mei|b 
27714. 

mei^en  give  way  to,  inf  26625;  b  mn^^en 

26725. 
meibe  pasture,  ab.  /!,  gen.  ag.  244 18;  dot, 

ag.  24421;  B  ma^be  24515-20. 

metben  feed,  prea.  ind.  S^  pi,  244 1?;  me^s 

benn  inf  24422;  b  ma^ben  246 18-21. 
meibt  see  sub  meit. 
meiben  consecrate,  consecrating,  inf.  used 

as  neuter  noun,  dot.  ag.  264 1?;  B  me^lfen 

255". 

meil  because,  eonj.    258i7;   274";  278i; 

while,  so  long  as  28027;  b  me^I  269 1?; 

275";  2791;  281 «. 
meig  wise,  manner,  ab.  /*.,  gen.  ag.  24224; 

2467-27;  248  22;   27618;   280  21;   aec.ag. 

25215;   2688;   B  mtj^  24325;   247  7-27; 

24922;  25315;  2698;  27718;  28122;  lieiDe 

gen,  ag.  25423;  B  me^fe  26523.    See  also 

sub  (£bri01i4* 
mtifi  see  sub  miffen« 
[mtifft]  sage,  wise  man,  mtifftn  ab,  m.,  dot, 

pi,  26631;  B  Otqftn  25731. 
mtilttit  wisdom,  ab,  f,  nom.  ag.  272^;  280 1 

ace.  ag.  25620;  B  mt^l^ait  26720;  2730; 

2811. 
[Oeiftn;  show,  mtift  prea  ind  3<1  ag,  26021; 

B  mtlllt  26121. 
meit  far,   adv.  2682;   mtibt  2827;   B  tttl^t 

2692;  2837. 
mtitttr  farther,  further,  adv.;  comparative 
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of  the  foregoing,  262».  263»;  2665;  B 

toeUer  267S;  SBeittet  26S^;  B  ffidittet 

25737;  KBeW^er  262?;  266 S;  B  flBt^ttet 

2636;  aEBeitter  2678. 

[lieI4|]    which,    who,    iDtl^ec  nom,  ag,  m. 

244»;  268M;  28215;  gm.  sg.  f,  2629;  da<. 

sg.  f,  2802^»;  loel^er  now.  8g.  m.  268«. 

B  toM^er  24584;   253»;   269^- »;   281^; 

28315;    SBel^er   nom.   «^.  m.  2588S;   B 

SSil^er  25982;  melted  nom.  sg,  n.  264»; 

B  iDil^e^  255S8;  mtl^g  fiom.  ^.  n.  244^; 

2624;  262«-  »;  2709;  274i«;  aee.  sg.  n. 

25812;    276»;    B    ttil^ed   246i;   26314; 

27619;  mM4-  25912;  263»;  277 27;  ttilli^ed 

2534;  tDiffif^^  2719.  SBeI4«  nom.  jt^.  n. 

24618;  Kote  that  2524;  26228;  2709  the 

neater  form  stands  somewhat  loosely  in 

place   of  the   fem.,   ttel^t  nom.  sg.  f, 

2821;  nom.pl.  m.  24629;  25214;  nom.pl.  f. 

24634.  24784;  ace.  pi.  m.  246^7;  B  toM^e 

24727.  28;  25314;  2831;  ffiel^e  nom.  sg.  f. 

24218;  B  fBibi^t  2431?;  ttel^tn  (io^.  pi  m. 

24680;  B  liil^eil  24780;)oe(4aittao6.8^.m. 

27482;  B  iDil^en  27680. 
toentnn  will,  want,  prea.  ind.  S^  pi.  27880; 

B  ttiffen  27930  gee  also  liollen* 
[ttelf4]  Italian,  tttlf^en  nom.  pi.  m.  2648/9. 

2668^9. 
ttelt  world,  sb.  /*.,  nom.  sg.  26484;  gg^^  gg, 

25681;  dot.  sg.  24826.  24926;  25484.  25588; 

27210.  2739;  2829.   2839;   ace.  sg.  2462. 

B  iDtm  2472;  25781;  ffieU  26588;  mem 

gm.  sg.  27824;  280 1.  281 1;  B  ttcit  27924. 
[V^tlt  lotige]   worldly   wise,   sb.  m.;  toelt 

iDCiteit   aee.  pi.    26281;     B    iDtltlDetlfeil 

2638o;ai. 

loeUli4  wordly,    aee.  sg.  n.  28212.  283  H; 

iDtltH^e  aee.  pi.  m.  246 1?;   aee.  pi.  n. 

27421.  27620;  B  lotmi4  247";  ttemi4e]t 

do/,  j)^  m.  246ii'i2;  247";  26627.  26727. 
ttenben  tnm,  m/;  2487>8.  249?;  muht  wnper. 

sg.  24821.  24921.    See  also  fur  ttenbttm* 
Oenio  few,  little,  ace.  sg.  f.  268 18.  26918; 

toeitigl  nom.  pi.  m.  2525;  B  tocilig  2535; 

Denigerd  comparative  sg.  n.,  (£9  ift  ni^t 

ID.  nothing  less  will  do  27223.  27328. 
Oenig  little,  adv.  glei^  fio  tt»  just  as  little 

25824.  B  ()Iel|4  fo  ».  25924;  nif^t  ID«  not 

a  little  26821.  2692i;  mtnifi  250i6;  B 

iDenifi  25116. 
meiiiger  less,    a^«.    comparatiye    of   the 


foregoing,  ^\tl  tt«mnoh  less  250  »;  MI  m. 

25119;  2784.  2794;  j^tui^ftt  ace.  sg.  of  the 

superlative,  oilffd  to*  at  beat  2607/8;  2617. 
ttentofkc  see  sub  tDtntoer  adv. 
Oesut  when,  if.,  eonj.  25028.  26128;  252i8-2s. 

25318-22;  25612- 18.  2571113;  260 12. 26112; 

26411-  16-  86*  86.  26511'  16'  8«'35;  26820*  32*  88. 

26920*  82. 88;    2705.    2715;    ffiesut  250W 

26110;  2647- 14*81.  2657- 14*  80j  2668.  2678. 

ttentt  *  ♦  «  gleiii   even   if,  eonj.   264i7/»; 

27028.  27128.  B  »enn  •  •  •  glei|4  266". 

ttenn  • « » tintnter  whenever,  eonj.  248  28. 249  2b. 
IDeint— bemtthan,  eonj.,  after  a  comparative 

27082.  27182  in  the  sense  of  for,  because 

28029.  28129. 

IDtr,  mO^x  see  sab  fdn  be. 

toer  who,  interrogative  masculine  26220. 

26320;  he  who,  relative  264*7*28,  26526bii; 

aSetc  he  who  280i6;  B  ffier  281 U;  aiad 

what,  a)  interrogative  nenter:  2462.  2472; 

ffia«  246 1.  247 1;  25021.  251 2i;  in  the  sense 

of  what  for,  why  it  occurs  27821.  27921; 

toad  .  * .  fnnfl  what  else  250 14.  261  m; 

ffia« . ..  ftmn  26485.26584;  »a«.**a]uibet« 

what  else  252  lo.  253 19 ;  fBia9  • .  *  mt^t  what 
more  27629.  27729;  wa9...  fttr  tin  what 
a  28088.  28188;  oe9  gen.  sg.  dependent 

0n  Molten  2642i.  26620 :  to.  (fieUen  loir  nn« 
what  should  we  ding  to.  Note  that  270 15. 
271 15  ma9  is  misprint  for  toar  which  see. 
tBa9  b)  relative  neuter :  254i5. 255 15 ;  256 10. 
2579;  260^-81.  261«-8i;  2622.  2632;  27615; 
28216.  28316;  B  substitutes  bad  277i5. 
Wa9  something,  indefinite  neuter,  ace.  sg. 
27282.  27382.  The  genitive  m§  in  the 
function  of  the  nominative  occurs  280 12. 
281 12;  in  the  function  of  the  accusative 
^18.  28118. 
tDtrd  work,  sb.  n.,  nom.  sg.  25818.  25918; 
aee.  sg.  2489.  2499;  nom.pl.  2505- 19* 20. 
261519-20;  2668-  7. 2578-6;  2588. 2598;  2708. 
2718;  gen.pl.  25226.  25326;  2708.  2718. 
ace.  pi.  24620.  24720;  250 "is.  251  "-W; 
25218.  26318;  2668.  2578;  2586-25.  2596-24; 

toertfen  dot.  pi.  24629  bi«  24729-30;  25486. 

25585;  25614.  25714;  upenftim  2665;  25818; 
27014;  B  Oenleil  2575;  25917;  271 14. 
Note  that  2505  and  252 »  A  shows  ex- 
ceptionally the  t  form, 
loetll^tng  instrument,  sb.  m.,  dai.  #7.  26628; 
B.  toenfjtttg  25728;  mtd^tiftn^l  aee.  sg. 
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268»;  B  iDtn!  gt^titgl  26915.  We  have 
marked  the  word  as  masculine,  becaase 
it  is  clearly  ao2dS^;  whether  it  is  mas- 
culine or  nenter  in  the  other  instances 
is  doubtfnl.  It  is  masc.  and  nenter  also 
in  mhd. 
toerb,  tBttht,  mttht  see  snb  mthta* 
tterben  become,  get  to  be,  inf,  248^.  249^; 
25416.  26615.  Conpled  with  the  p.  p.  of 
a  verb  it  serves  to  make  np  the  inf.  pass, 
2W'^.  246««;  2607.2617;  26218.  263"; 
260».  261»;  262«  2638;  264io.  266iO; 
274*.  276«;  lierbtnn  2602*«5;  2768-18; 
28218;  B  tDttbOl  261M;  277M8;  28318; 
iDttbeitpreff.  ind,  l"t  pi,  conpled  with  the 
p.  p.  of  a  verb,  it  serves  to  make  np  the 
pres.  pass,  in  242».  243»);  264?.  266?; 
with  the  inf,  of  a  verb,  it  makes  np  the 
fui.  act,  in  246*.  247*;  262  n".  263  lo-": 
mtxbtnprea.  ind,S^pl266^.  26716; 26418. 
26618;  2788S.  2798S;  Conpled  with  ;the 
inf,  it  makes  np  the  fut,  act.  in  244^. 
246»;    2485-7.iebii    2498-7.  i6.ie;    278®. 

279®;  with  the  p.  p.  it  makes  np  the 
pres.  pass,  in  27017- ».  27117-28;  27617. 
277 18;  iDtrbcnil  pres.  ind.  U^  pi.  conpled 
with  the  p.  p.  forms  the  pres.  pass,  in 
2808;  pres.  ind.  3^  pi.  27018;  conpled  with 
the  p.  p.  it  forms  the  pres.  pass,  in  246®; 
with  the  inf  it  form  the  fut.  act.  in  244®; 
2488;  276«;  B  lierbeil  24621;  247®;  2498; 
27118;  27782;  2810;  tterbotd  contraction 
of  the  pres.  ind.  3^  pi.  and  the  nenter 
prononn  of  the  3^  person  conpled  with 
the  inf  to  make  np  the  fut.  act.  in  248®. 
249®;  274®.  276®.  Note  that  in  the  latter 
instance  d  may  have  been  mistakenly 
pnt  on  nnder  the  influence  of  the  follow- 
ing Unnd*  —  Dirt  pres.  ind.  3^  sg.  conp- 
led with  an  inf.  to  form  the  fut.  act. 
2468-21.  24721;  2485®.  2495®;  272®. 
273®;  276®.  277®;  280«»;  loirt^  282i; 
B  iDtrbt  246®;  2478;  2631*;  26117;  26318; 
281®;  2831;  in  loecbt  2818  B  snbstitntes 
the  subj.  for  the  ind.  of  A.  —  loerbe  pres. 
subj.  3^  sg.  conpled  with  an  inf.  to  form 
fut  act.  24221.  243®;  with  a  p.  jp.  to  form 
pres. pass.  248ii.  249";  2747.  2767;  apoc- 
opated form  Derb  272®.  273®;  2745. 
2765;  which  is  spelt  ttetbt  2608.  2618.  ^ 
ttatt  past  ind.  3^  sg.  conpled  with  a  p.  p. 


to  form  past  pass.  2742;  gpelt  tDarbt2782; 
B  Dtttb  2762;  2792.  —  lourbe  past  sufy\ 
3^  sg.  conpled  with  a  p.  p.  to  make  np 
the  past  subj.  pass.  26488-8«.  266®'®; 
Note  that  264®  there  is  employed  the 
X  form;  past  oond.  3^  sg.  conpled  with  an 
inf.  to  make  np  the  past  cond.  act.  262®; 
2768.  2778;  27818.  279i8;  B  toirbe  263®. 
The  apocopated  form  tonrb  past  cond. 
^sg.  conpled  with  an  inf.  to  make  np 
the  past  cond.  act.  2622i.  263®;  26812. 
26912;  2827.  2837.  —  ttnrbOl  past  cond. 
S^pl.  conpled  with  &  p.  p.  to  make  np 
the  past  cond.  pass.  2668.  2678;  conpled 
with  an  inf.  to  make  np  the  past  cond. 
act.  .280®-®.  281®-®;  past  sub;.  3d  pi. 
conpled  with  tk  p.  p.  to  make  np  the 
past  subf.  pass.  26827.  26927;  —  ttnrbemt 
past  ind.  3^  pi  27081;  past  cond.  3^  pi. 
conpled  with  h  p.  p.  to  make  np  the 
past  cond.  pass.  260";  past  subj.  3^  pi. 
conpled  with  &  p.  p.  to  make  np  the 
past  subj.  pass.  278®;  B  Mrboi  261"; 
27181;  279®;  upArbenn  past  cond.  I«tp2. 
conpled  with  a  p.  p.  to  make  np  the 
past  cond.  pass.  268®;  B  mltrben  269®.  — 

ttorbtnn  p.p.  278®;  B  ttorbcn  279®. 
ntx,  mttn,  tteresut  see  snb  feln  be. 
ttettfoi  see  snb  auff  tterfftiu 

tte^  see  snb  M9  interrogative  and  indef- 
inite prononn. 

tteten  being,  life,  sb.  n.,  nom.  sg.  266®. 

267®;  iDefen  ace.  sg.  274®.  276®;  ttefoid 

gen.  sg.  248®.  249®. 
iDibber  •  •  •  no4  neither  . . .  nor,  conj.  274". 

B  tteber  •  • « tio4  276". 

ttibber  against,  prep.  w.  ace.  266®;  268®; 
264®;  266®;  27615;  2784-8-86;  b  liiber 
267®;  269®;  266«;267®;  277  ®;  279*-8.». 

See  also  ttiber. 

ttibber  bteagen  bring  back  244®;  B  ipiber 

bringeit  246®. 
ttibbetfateint  happen  to,  p.  p.  278  ";  B  ttibcr* 

faroi  279®. 

[toibbcmffen]  revoke,  p.p.  ttibbermtft  264  ®; 

B  ttibenfttft  266®. 
[Oibberf^ienflig]  refractory,  ttibbcrftiealKde 

nofn.pl.  m.  246®;  B  ttiberf)lca|Hge  247®* 
ttiber  again,  adv.  268®.  269®. 
Oibei  against,  prep.  w.  ace.  268i.  269 1; 
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264  Ml- 84.  266  *•"•»;  278".  279";  280". 
281 «. 

loibtcdnttiiber  one  against  the  other  262^; 
B  toibtr  ainanber  2637. 

loibectiatt  adyersary,  sb.  m,,  dot.  sg.  268  K  269  K 

iDiberlle^eiin  withstand,  oppose,  inf.  280  5; 
B  ttiberfteen  281  &;  ttiberftetit  prea.  ind. 

3d  pi.  248».  249 »;  V^mtxVm^tnpasttnd. 

SApL  248^;  B  toiberfUnbeit  249^. 

lottmtmb  agiun,  on  the  other  hand,  adv. 
242»;243«;  276";  oibbernmB  274 14 

tDtberttenbeim  controvert,  oppose,  inf.  276^0; 
B  ttibenoenben  277  »>. 

Mit  as,  like,  adv.  of  comparison  26620. 267^; 
how,  adv.  introducing  a  principal  ques- 
tion 262  W;  2649.  266^;  27612"  277  «i3; 
B  mt  26381;  aSie  26213.  26318.  Intro- 
ducing a  dependent  question  268".  269"; 
272 10-  «T.  273 10- « ;  276  ».  277  w ;  278  «.  279«'; 
28218.  28318;  tDie  how,  adv.  qualifying  a 
following  adv.  or  adjective  form:  iDie 
fiflttitr  27886;  B  ID.  f4tt&r  2798S;  tBit  \Atl 
2762;  ttimU  266";  B  IDie  M  267";  2772; 

IDie  l»teler  24225;  b  iDte  toiler  24326;  lofe 

as  conj.  24222.  24328;  246  »•  "n- 21.  2475- 

14.17.21;  24822.  24922;  26012- 1»-85.  26112- 
19.85;    2628-29.    2636-28;     2661*20.    2671-20; 

26818.  26918;  260ii-i7-2o-25;  261"-i7-20.». 
262 10- 18. 18. 84.  263 »•  11*  17- 84;  26480.  26620; 

266?.  13.  15.  22.  267  7-  18-  15-  22;  268  10. 
26910;  27024-2B.  27124.28;  27231-83.  27381- 

38;  274i«.  27616;  2763.  2773;  278 «.  2796; 
280  7- 11- «•  24;  28171115-28;  282 ».  2835; 
8Bie  264".  266". 

»ie  that,  conj.  26431.  26680;  2668- w.  267819; 
26818.  26918;  27017-22.  27117-22;  276io. 
27710;  27818-80.  279i8-30;  2808i.  28181. 

IDie  ID0(  although,  conj.  266*-  io-2b.  267  «•  io-2B; 
IDie  toon  2625.   2635;  26028;  B  mieiDOl 

26128;  mt  ml  2606-16;  2726,  2736;  27826; 

B  SBieiDOl  2616-16;  279  28. 

tiDilb]  fierce,  nom.  pi.  m..  of  the  adj.  used 

as  noun  ttiUbe  248 19.  24918. 
iDiQ^  dU  see  sub  ttiilleii. 
iDtSen  will,   8b.  m.,  ace.  sg.  2688.   2698; 

tDtnenit  dai.  sg.  26026;   B  ttiHen  26126. 

As  to  the  accusative  dependent  on  Dmi 

see  sub  tomb  .  *  *  toiiOen  (toiitteint). 
fBiit,  tBit,  to)trS  see  sub  i4« 


[tticfeu]  work,  IDtttt  pres.  ind.  3d  eg.  868". 

269". 
ttirtMolft  household,  sb.  /!,  aee.  sg.  2727- 12. 

2737;  276";  B  toiittf^aft  273";  tolirbt* 

fi^afft  277". 
IDiffen  know,  inf  24815.  24915;  26215.  26315; 

2728.  2738;   pres.  ind,  l^pl.  2687-21.86. 

2697-21.88;    26818.   269";   27022.    27122; 

272910.    2738-10;    274*7.     27626;   27880. 

27980;  2825- 11.  2835-10;  pres.  ind.  3*  pi. 

27811.    279";    SBlffeu  pres.  ind.   1^  pi, 

26817.   26917;   ttiffenn  pres.  ind.  l>t  pi. 

282";  pres.  ind.  Sd  pi,  2767;   b  liiffen 

2777;  ttel  J  pre*,  ffirf.  34«^.  262i5;  27615; 

27885;  282*;  B  iDQ^fi  26315;  277";  ttaifl 

27935;  toa^g  2834;  mfttnu  past  ind.  S^pl. 

27817.  B  toiiifleil  27917;  mfttu  past  eond. 

l*tp/.  2466;  B  ttieflen  2476. 
tto  where,  when,  if,  eor^'.  24483;  2466  2476; 

24812;    26017;    2649-";    2689-18.   269«; 

26426;  2681-8;  2828;  B  m  24682;  24912; 

26117;  2669-11;  2699;  26625;  2691-8;  2838; 

aSo  26412;  28021;  B  Ba  266i2;  281 21. 
IDO  •  • .  av4  wherever,  conj.  246i9;  idd  • «  • 

ait4  4iner  wherever  conj.  264^;  B  iDtt « «  * 

an^  24719;  iDa  •  * .  ait4  imimet  266«. 

IDOl  well,  adv.  2466.  2476;   24882.  24982; 

25O911-8O.2619bi0ll*2O;  26210-32.  263l0bU24* 
81;    26419.   26616-19;    26018.    26113;    2648. 

2668;  26818-82.  26913-82;  2728-9.10.  2738- 

9- 10 ;      2767- 12'  15- 19.      277  7-  12- 16. 19 ;     27885. 

27935;  2808.  2818;  toon  2609;  26210-24;  264i8. 
tDiSen  will,  want,  inf  2682.  2692;  2722. 
2732;  t0K  pres.  ind.  l»t  ag.  244"- w- 
20-  21.  22.  81;  280*-35;  pres.  ind.  3d  sg. 
246";  26086;  26422;  26625;  26819;  27617- 
24;  27888;  u)itt  pres.  ind.  l^t  sg.  26031; 
28035;  pres.  ind.  3*  sg.  262";  26882;  B 
Oifl  246  "18' 19- 20- 21. 80;  247";  26185;  26315; 

26622;  26725;  26919-82;  26131;  27717-28; 

27933;  2814  34.85;  |oq|{(„  pres.  ind.  l«t  pi. 
24218;  244*;  2465-16;  24813;  2628;  26616; 
2604-8;264";26624;270";272 1213;  27620; 
27821;  pres.  ind. 3* pi.  2482»;  2662«;  260 2«; 
27038;  ffioflcu,  pres.  ind.  l»t  ;,/.  26428;  B 

tt>6tten243l9;  2463;  2475- 16;  249  «•  30; 2638; 
26716-24;  26927;  261*-8.24;  266";  26724; 
27111-88;    27318;    27720;  27921-28;    BiffeU 

26628.  Note  the  apocopated  forms  of 
the  pres.  ind.  l^t  pi  miA  26222;  278 lO; 
B  IdM  27312;  tobU  27320;  27910;  toioflenn 
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pres,  ind.  1*^  pi.  250^^-9^;  260i0;  a64»;  | 
276  IS;  280»;  282 M;  B  ttMeit  261»'»; 
261^;  26623;277i2;28ia6;  283M;  ttatteit^ 
pres.  ind,  3^  p/.  contracted  with  the 
neuter  prononn  of  the  3^  person  266  i^; 
Btoiflend  267  i«;  VitUt  pres.  8ubj\  3d  ag. 
26031;  B  mhUt  26131;  moQ  pres.  op^  3d  sg. 
272»;  B  iDill  273»;  ttil  apocopated 
form  of  pr^^.  subjj.  3^pL  266 1^;  B  has 
the  foil  form  loi0en  267ii/iS;  tpottt  past 
ind.  3d  «^.  26415;  B  ttolt  26615;  ipalbe 
past  ind.  3d  «^.  272  H;  B  ttiolt  273  lO; 
mit  past  subj.  3d  sg.  24436.  24635;  246»; 
262a«;  past  apt  8d  sg,  268»;  B  SBoHt 
269»;  in  247  lO;  263^4;  B  sabstftates 
the  pres.  subj.  3d  sg,  toAS*  loolbt  past 
eond.  3d  sg,  2689;|  |ku/  op^  3d  sg.  260«; 
276»-30;  B  tDOlte  2699;  B  substitates 
the  pres.  opt.  3d  sg.  mbUt  261«;  2772530. 
The  apocopated  form  of  the  past  cond, 
B^sg,  mlh  2822;  B  mlt  283';  tooltoi 
past  eond,  U^  pi  26227.  2632T;  26435. 
26634;  past  cond  3^  pi.  272^;  B  ttMten 
2737;    miit^tn  past  cond.  l^^pL  26423; 

B  molten  26622;  tpolt^enn  past  cond.  l>t 
pi.  2785;  B  mblitn  2795;  iDoItend  i^/ 
cond.  I«^j7/.  contracted  with  the  neater 
prononn  of  the  3d  person  282 12.  283 12. 

tooSgefallenn  please,  pp.  2825;  b  ttslge^ 
fttUen  2835. 

iDOla^nn  well  then,  adv.  of  exclamation 
28034;  B  upolan  28134. 

OOllnft  Inst,  carnal  desire,  sb.  /*.,  dot.  sg. 
26831.  26931;  270 10.  271  «>;  ace.  sg.  248 1»; 
B  tDSttiift  24919. 

Oomit  wherewith  2623;  B  loamit  2633 

ttockenn  see  sub  ttietben* 

[koor]  true,  more  nam.  sg.  n.  26212;  B  tBdXt 

263". 
O0rU4  truly,  forsooth,  adv.  24435;  26835; 

B  toarH^  24634;  26935. 
ID^tt   word,   sb,  n.y  nom.  sg.   244 o.  2465; 

24811.  24911;   26433.    26633;    2629- w- 20 ; 

2638»-20;     26623.     267  23;     270  28.     27128; 

2809.  2819;  dat.  sg.  24428.  24627;  246io. 
247 «);  24830.  24930;  2642B.  26625;  26628. 

26728;  27033.   27133;   27834.   27934;    2806. 

2816;  ace.  sg.  244i«.  24613;  2483-27.  249 
8.27;  26015.  26115;  2687-34.  26934;  262*4. 
35bi8;  26324-a5bii;  26411' 16* 22-32.34.  26611' 
16.2l-81.83;   26618-22.  26718-22;  28012.  28112; 


B  Dortt  2697;  ttlSttt  aee,  sg.  2393;  2622; 
2666-15;  26824;  B  ttott  240'.  2413;  2632; 
2676-15;  26924;  toott^  gen.  sg.  2606;  toort^ 
2616;  2807.  2817.  Notable  is  the  absence 
of  the  gen.  ending  in  ttortt  gen,  sg.  280 1; 
B  IDSrt  2811;  liorte  dai.  sg.  28021;  gen. 
pi.  26029.  26129;  B  iDOrt  28121;  tootten 
dat,  pi.  26436.  26635;  2745.  2765.  Note 
that  in  A  244 2B;  2483;  28O21  the  r  form 
is  employed. 
tDtolein  small  word,  sb.  n.,  aoe,  sg.  26633. 
26733. 

mttnmh  what  for,  adv.  268io/ii- 11 ;  B  tDOtttrnt 
269 10/11  bii. 

tDOften,  moflenn  see  sub  tDlffen. 

loimber  wonder,  sb.  n.,   nom.  sg.   278 15. 

27915. 
tDtntf^esn  wish,  inf.  2609:  B  ttiinf^eil  2619. 

l^a  see  sub  3a« 
^agen  see  sub  aitfi  iiageii. 
t^htx  see  sub  l^elier* 

llbermon  everybody,  nom.  sg,  264 10/20 ;  dot. 
sg,  24825;    ace.  sg.  26436;    B  l^ebcrman 

24925;   26619-  86;   2671;   i^bermann  dot. 

sg.  24620;    274  32;    B  ^eliemau   247  20; 

27630. 
^t  ever,  adv.  25829.86.  26929-38;  26228.  26328; 

t^^e  2463;  26218;    2624;    27013 bU;  b  l|e 

2473;  26318;  2634;  271i3bii; 
pellet  each,  every  one,  nom.  sg,  m.  24429. 

24628;  9ber  26415-36;  27633;  B  )|eber  266 

15-35;   27732. 

[teener]  that  one,  )|eiie  nom.  pi,  m.  26621; 

B  i^cne  26721. 

^enonb  any  one,  aee.  sg,  m,  26832.  26932. 

see  sub  er* 
9^r  see  sub  bit* 
tii^t,  t^x,  litre,  tfyxm,  Vf^xtn,  )fi^xtx,  i^^red 

see  sub  i^r  their. 
t^m  see  sub  in  prep. 
t^mmtx  always,  ever,    adv.  24828.  24928; 

timer  2645;  b  Untmer  2665.  See  also  sub 

toenn  ^mnier. 
(inn  see  sub  im 
lynii  M  mean  whUe,   adv.  26028;  264  21 ; 

27226;  B  in  M  26128;  26621;  27326. 
[Vrtig]  erroneous,  l^rtige  aee,  pi.  f,  2bi^ ; 
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B  inige  266«;  t^tti^tt  gen.  ag.  f,  2dii; 
B  Irrlow  266*. 
Ilftlteil  itch,  pres.  ind.  3^  pi.  2487;  B  fallen 
2497. 

I^ftnoflen  see  sub  isiiQ. 
JOK  noinber,  «6.  /I,  (to/,  a^.  244 M;  B  gal 
246 ».    See  also  snb  ^aff. 

3- 

aeit  time,  «6.  f.,  nom.  8g,  2468;  B  ^t^i  2473 

See  also  sab  ^eit. 
Sengni^  testimony,  ^6.  n.,  dot.  sg.  2688;  B 

gdiofnid  2698.    See  also  sab  ^ettoni^. 
)Orn  ire,  anger,  sb.  f».,  dot.  ag,  266  «>.  267  is. 

See  also  sab  ^0nt^  %txwx* 
in  to,  prep,  ic.  dot,  244i«".M.8i.a5;  248i- 

8-15;  260M;   26221;   264»-»;  266»-M-a; 

262aM8  84;  2646;  268*- «»bl«;  2700- «>•«•»; 

272»»W8;   274iter9.2i;  278i5.»W;  280 

»7.».».82;  tp  242*;  2622*;  B  %t  243*; 

246 12*  16- 90*80- 84;  249l'8-»;  2612S;  26321'M; 

266ea4;  2bl^^*^\  263i2»*;  2665;  269 
4»bii;  271»-»»;  273»-M;  276ite'»;  279 
ifi-aebi.;  281  »•»•«;  jit  2632;  273*;  2769; 
gAt^oIten  see  sub  %Ah\  snlioboi  see  snb 
tmkem;  angefaffen  see  snb  gefttHen;  aii0C« 
ti4t  see  snb  geri^t;  38  242M;  B  3A 
243  2s.  Note  the  following  instances 
where  the  modem  language  wonld  put 
sum:  aii  246**;  248«;  264";  276^;  B 
%t  2472ft;  24929;  26688;  27719;  gn  280?; 
B  }ft  281 7  stands  for  modem  pr.  With 
the  dcU.  8g,  of  the  mascnline  or  nenter 
article  gtt  is  contracted  to  pm  24216*17. 
24317-18;  2482*.  2492ft;  2501*;  262  28. 
26328;  2688.  2698;  27024.  2719*;  2782. 
2792;  28017.  28116;  B  S&m  261 1*;  with 
the  dai.  pi,  of  the  masc.  article  p  is 
contracted  to  ann  242  lo.  243  H;  27218. 
2731*;  27628.  2772B;  pun  274i«;  B  ^in 
27618;  with  the  dai,  sg.  of  the  fern,  ar- 
ticle in  is  contracted  to  pr  2488-*. 
2498*;  2606.  261»;  272i8bta.  27318;  280«8. 
28123;  B  liit  27318.  With  the  mf,  p 
appears  in  2402;  2442-6;   246i9-20;  248 

2-12;  2601M6-18;   2646-7.13;    2666-7;    26827 

in  misprint  for  p;  26413-86;  26880;  272 

3.8-18.81;  27411-28-26;  27622;  27816-28;  280« 

2821116;  ^n  24218;  Bail  2402; 2412;  2462-6 
24719-20;  2492- 12;  26111'  18;  266718;  2676 


269»';  2663*;  2738-8- ia.8ij  276ii-25;  2772^ 
27917-26;  28127;  28311- ».  The  inf.  is 
printed  with  )n  as  one  word  in:  ps 

anttttotteit  26820;  b  ^ikautttarten  26920; 
aoieffem  268  20;  b  inht^ttn  26929;  p, 
bettiegen  2746;  b  ai^etriefioi  2766;  ^i^ 
Mtn  26980;  ancntf^iiIMgen  26423;  b  gft 
mtf^alMoen  26623;  auerfarfiteim  26629; 
B  it  erforf«tii  26729/8O;  it^thtn  2762i; 

aoleteu  26618;  B  )il  It^tn  267  iS;  atiH4' 

teitn  28019;  B  )ilri4ten  28119;  )tt(4affntii 

26618;  B  )ilf4affai  26713;  imttitn  2666; 

aitfeiii  26612/18;  pQe^en  27412;  b  l^f^ttn 

276^2;  anfttaffen  246«;  B  )ft  Jltttffctl  247«; 

pt^itn  24319;  26116;  2677;  anMrUmoi 
2686 A;  B  aitnetMenen  2696;  asuoteitbeiui 
28216;  B  aft  twlenben  283i6;  inntttntn 
2623;  B  ailnerfteen  2638;  autiarfargeii  2449; 
B  ait  tietforgen  2468;  anuartroiDeit  2646; 
B  ataertrotten  2666.  See  also  Ca^t. 
asgttn  happen,  go,  fare  with  2708;  B 
aikgeen2718;  in^tj^ttpre8,fnd.  3d  sg,  2787; 

B  aftgeet  2797;  an  %taiqtnp.p.  2689;  b 

aft  gangeit  2699. 
atteigen  be  appropriate  for,  mf,  246 18;  B 

aft  a^gen  24713. 
aumtiietoi  offer,  address  24828;  B  afttnt* 

Metcn  24928. 
augeri^t  see  snb  geri4t« 
ax  4ir  see  sub  ^ir* 
aalimfftig   futnre,   to   come  2482;  B  aft« 

ttRlftig  2492. 
an  resell  impute,  mf,  2682t>;  B  aft  ttiftn 

26920. 

attte^ffen  tear  to  pieces,  prea,  ind,  2^ pi. 
244 16;  B  atrreiiffeit  246 »;  anrtffene  ace. 
pl,  f  of  the  pp,  26686;  B  afttiffeu  267 ». 

aut^entt  see  snb  inftimtn* 

aurftlte  back,  adv.  280^;  B  aft  nttfe  28116. 

[aotttten]  ruin,  shatter,  autitrtteii,  dot,  pl. 
m.  of  the  p.p.  antltrt  24828;  B  substi- 
tutes 24928;  acrriltten = attrHtteteii,  prob- 
ably on  the  basis  of  Luther's  annttten* 
The  app.  crit  states  that  the  attmrrten 
of  A  is  misprint  for  antlttteit*  Tet  it 
may  possibly  be  a  legitimate  form  as 
explained  above.  ^utttXtn  then  wonld 
belong  to  mr  =  mod.  VtnfjiX  meaning 
fall.  If  this  be  so,  then  it  is  one  of 
the  cases  where  Schwenckfeld  shows 
independent  translation  of  the  original. 
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The   doable  t  finds  its  explanation  in 

the  remarka  Bub  D,  p.  828. 
tnfttg  promise,  ab.  f,,  dot,  ag.  280^/*;   B 

aftfag  2818. 
)1tfa9   addition,  ah.  m.,  000.  ag,  244^;  B 

Sifa^  246«. 

ittf^neffen  lock,  mf.  268»;  b  aif^tteffoi 

26e». 
jaf^teileim  address  missiye,  ab.  ii.,  fiom. 
s^r.  282«;  B  ^M^xtsjbvx  283«. 

[)ii  f4reiiea]  ascribe,  f4iseibeit  * « « )a  pres. 

^Mi   l^pL  2681S/M;   pr«8.  tnd  3^  !>/. 
2686A»;  B  f^t.  ♦  •  •  jft  2696A»-»/". 
taftrdseit  scatter,  prw.  triJ.  3<  pL  244^; 
B  ser^ettot  246»;  ja  flretttt  pre9.  tnd 


8d  ag.  264»;  B  serHrcttt  266»;  snt^rtltt^ 
p.  p.  244  iB;  B  ger^eiit  246  n. 
gttfftotftg  destmction,  ab.  /".,  db^.  ag,  272^8; 

B  sitriMnmg  273i8. 

3ttttotll  cooperation,  ah.  n.,  db^.  ag.  264 1^; 

oee.  a^.  2728;  B  )ftt||ta  266". 
3tt  triadena  drink  healths,  inf.  nsed  as 

neater  noan,  ace.  ag.  274^/^;   B  )ft« 

triadea  27618. 

)tt)ISt  prerionsly,  odr.  264  »;  B  gftttSt  266 U; 
anaor  260ii;  262^8;  266»;  2688;  2^^^; 
2828;  B  Sftttor  261  li;  267 »;  2698;  271 
IS- 16;  2838;  )ftuor  26318.  Note  that  27018 
A  employs  the  t  form. 
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